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EDITOR'S    PEEFACE. 


The  preparation  of  this  volume  for  publication  wm 
.elayed  in  going  through  the  press  by  parHamentary 
legislation  of  the  current  year  afiecting  certain  depart- 
ments treated  upon  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work. 

The  Editor  lost  much  time  in  procuring  the 
requisite  official  information  regarding  these  depart- 
mental changes,  notably  those  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  army,  navy,  local  government,  &c.,  but  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  bring  such  information  down  to 
date. 

The  very  considerable  changes  effected  in  parUa- 
mentary  practice  by  the  New  Rules  of  Procedure  have 
induced  the  Editor  to  insert  the  Standing  Orders  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  amended,  in  an  Appendix 
to  the  work. 

This  volume  was  almost  through  the  press  when 
the  new  Local  Government  Act  became  law ;  a  brief 
summary  of  its  main  provisions  has  been  introduced, 
but  it  is  felt  that  years  must  elapse  before  the  new 
legislation  attains  its  full  development,  and  only  then 
can  its  effect  on  the  central  government  be  fairly 
judged  and  its  operations  properly  estimated. 

A.  H.  T. 

Ottawa.  Deeember,  1888. 
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After  an  interval  of  two  years  from  the  issue  of  the 
lirst  part  of  this  treatise,  I  am  at  length  enabled  to  lay 
before  the  public  tlie  concluding  volume.  The  delay 
lias  been  unavoidable.  It  was  partly  owing  to  the  prior 
claims  of  official  duty,  and  partly  to  the  variety  of  topics 
embraced  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  which  de- 
manded the  most  careful  investigation  and  research. 

The  publication  of  the  earUer  volume  was,  in  fact, 
undertaken  sooner  than  I  had  originally  contemplated, 
from  a  desire  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  prominent 
public  men  in  Canada  before  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Dominion  should  be  enforced,  trusting  that  it  might  be 
helpful  in  the  settlement  of  various  political  questions 
wliich  were  likely  to  arise  at  that  juncture.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this,  I  was  obliged  to  change  the  plan 
of  my  work,  to  the  detriment,  in  some  measure,  of 
its  appropriate  order  and  sequence.  The  history  and 
development  of  the  king's  councils,  and  the  interior 
working  of  the  Cabinet,  ought  properly  to  have  followed 
my  exposition  of  the  kingly  office ;  and  such  had  been 
my  first  design.  But  as  these  chapters  were  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  admit  of  their  insertion  in  the  first 
volume,  I  preferred  to  omit  them  from  their  proper 
place,  rather  than  postpone  the  publication.     I  mention 
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this,  as  it  will  explain  what  nii^Mit  otherwiHC  be  regarded 
as  a  defect  in  the  work  itself.  lie  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  the  additional  time  aflorded  for  the  completion  of 
the  work  has  enabled  me  to  bring  down  my  narrative 
of  constitutional  history  and  practice  to  the  present  day, 
when  we  are  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  and  im[)ortant 
era  in  our  political  history. 

As  I  have  associated  the  name  of  tlie  late  Thoraa« 
D'Arcy  McGee,  in  the  dedication  of  this  volume,  with 
that  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen'  now  living 
in  Canada,  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  that  by  his 
lamented  and  untimely  decease  I  have  lost  a  friend  who 
took  the  warmest  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  work 
from  its  very  commencement,  and  who  welcomed  the 
publication  of  the  previous  volume  by  a  most  kindly 
notice  in  a  London  journal."  After  a  large  experience 
in  political  life,  at  the  beginning  of  which  he  evinced  a 
decided  preference  for  a  republican  form  of  government, 
Mr.  McGee  acquired,  in  maturer  years,  a  profound  a<lmi- 
ration  for  the  British  constitution.  With  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  poetical  temperament,  as  well  as  with  the  sagacity 
of  a  practical  statesman,  he  loved  to  speak  of  its  great 
and  varied  excellences,  and  especially  to  dwell  upon  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  monarchical  principle  as  the 
true  foundation  of  all  stable  government.  Had  he  lived, 
it  was  his  purpose  to  have  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
thereon  in  the  chief  towns  of  Canada.  I  should  have 
gladly  assisted  him  in  this  good  work,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  ;  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  I  feel  that  I  cannot 


»  Rt.  Hou.Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.     in  the   Canadian  JN'ejc*  of  March  1 4, 
G.C.B.,  P.C,  kc.  1867. 

"  See  his  letter,  !>igned  M.  P.  P., 
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better  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  patriotic  inten- 
tion than  by  inviting  the  consideration  of  political  stu- 
dents in  this  Dominion  to  the  governmental  institutions 
of  tlie  mother  country,  as  described  in  these  volumes, 
wliich  claim  to  present  fuller  information  upon  that 
subject  than  is  obtainable  elsewhere. 

For  the  same  reason,  I  venture  to  hope  that  my 
work  may  be  of  service  to  public  raen  in  England, 
inasmuch  as,  whatever  may  be  its  defects  or  omissions, 
it  is  the  first  attempt  that  has  been  ever  made  to  collect 
and  embody,  in  a  systematic  form,  the  laws,  usages,  and 
traditions  of  parliamentary  government. 

Alimieus  Todd. 


LiHKAKY  uF  Pakiiamknt.  Ottawa,  Cajiaua: 
February,  IStii*. 


ERRATUM. 

On  page  713  of  the  first  volume,  line  12,  instead  of  *  In  voL  ii.  preo»> 
dents  will  be  found/  kc,  read  On  page  790  (toL  i.)  preeedenta,  &c. 
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CHAFl'ER  I. 

PARLIAMENTARY    CONTROL    OVER   THB   ISSUE   A5D 
EXPENDITURE   OF   PUBLIC   MONEY. 

Having  explained  in  the  first  volume  the  constitutional  pariia- 
))rocedure  in  respect  to  the  grant  of  public  money  for  JJJiS?^ 
the  service  of  the  state,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  ovarM»»B 
regulations  which  have  been  established  by  law  for  the  pendUare 
purpose  of  preventing  the  illegal  issue  or  expenditure  o^i»bUo 
thereof. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  *  there  has  always  been  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  jealous  susceptibility  dis- 
l^layed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  asserting  their 
exclusive  right  to  grant  the  supplies,  and  the  indiffer- 
ence with  which  (until  very  lately)  they  have  abandoned 
the  final  appropriation  of  the  supplies,  when  granted,  to 
the  unchecked  discretion  of  the  executive  government.'* 

Of  late  years,  liowever,  the  constitutional  control  of 
Parliniiu'tit  over  the  public  expenditure  ha*:  hfpn  exer- 


•  Com.  Pap.  1866.  v.  10,  p.  123. 

\UL.    II. 
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cised  with  great  vigilance  and  effect.     In  the  fulfilment 
of  this  important  function,  the  House  of  O  -  in 

assistcMl  l)y  three  distinct  tribunals,  each  of  ;, ....  ..  ha« 

appr()|)riate  duties  to  discliarge.  These  are:  1.  The 
dcj)artinent  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit;  2.  The 
Treasury  ;  and  3.  The  Standing  Connnitt<'«*  au  Public 
Accounts.  The  sphere  of  action  which  Ixilongs  to  these 
several  departments  will  be  apparent,  as  we  procpwl  to 
consider  their  respective  functions. 

The  subject  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  lour 
heads.  1.  The  control  which  is  exercise<l  over  the 
public  revenue,  its  receipt,  custody,  and  issue,  by 
the  department  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit ;  an  office; 
which  was  newly  consolidated  and  regulated  by  the 
Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39,  passed  in  1866.  2.  The  con- 
trol which  is  exercised  over  every  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic expenditure  by  the  lords  commissioners  of  her 
Majesty's  Treasury.  3.  The  operation  of  the  system  of 
audit,  which  is  now  applicable  to  all  accounts  of  past 
expenditure,  in  every  department  of  state.  4.  The  super- 
vision over  the  issue  and  expenditure  of  public  money 
which  is  exercised  by  the  Standing  Cominiftor-  on  Pub- 
lic Accounts. 


1.  The  Control  over  the  Public  Revenue  In/ the  Department 

of  Exchequer  and  Audit. 

Control  The  check  upon  unauthorised  expenditure  is  pri- 

riuVo?  niarily  effected  by  vesting  the  power  of  issue  in  the 
public  Exchequer,  an  office  which  is  quite  independent  of  the 
rEx-  ^  Treasury,  and  is  presided  over  by  a  comptroller-general, 
de^r^  who  is  appointed  during  good  behaviour,  and  is  in  fact  a 
ment.        parliamentary  officer,  responsible  to  both  Houses,  and 

liable  to  impeachment,  as  well  as  to  dismissal,  upon  their 

joint  address.''     

*•  Act  4  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  15,  sec.     .ancient  office  of  the  Exchequer  wag 

2.  This   statute,  under   which   the     remodelled  and  reformed,  was  passed 
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The  office  of  the  Receipt  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer 
lias,  from  time  immemorial,  been  regarded  as  a  check 
upon  the  Trea.sury,  and  a  protection  both  to  the  sove- 
reign and  to  the  subject,  in  the  custody  and  payment  of 
the  pubHc  money.  The  whole  revenue  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  certain  deductions  from  the 
gross  receipts  which  are  authorised  by  law,  is  required 
to  be  paid  directly  into  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  Ire- 
land, to  the  'account  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer ';• 
and  from  this  office  authority  is  given  to  issue  money, 
in  conformity  with  the  appropriations  of  Parliament. 
The  comptroller-general  himself  has  no  power  of  mak- 
ing issues  from  the  bank ;  his  duty  is  confined  to  the 
granting  of  credits,  or  making  transfers  to  the  accounts 
of  persons  nametl  in  the  Treasury  warrants.  Returns 
are  made  daily  to  the  Treasury,  showing  all  the  sums 
paid  to  the  Exchequer  account  at  the  banks  aforesaid. 
These  banks  also  send  to  the  Treasury  daily  accounts 
of  their  receipts  and  issues,  in  pursuance  of  Exchequer 
credits  and  transfers.  With  this  complete  information, 
the  Treasury  can  exercise  a  fV  '•  '  ':  over  all  Ex- 
chequer transactions  ;  which  1  > re  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  subject  the  Exchequer  accounts  to  the 
special  examination  of  the  Board  of  Audit.* 

The  functions  of  the  Exchequer,  as  defined  by  the  FuBctioM 
commissioners  of  public  accounts  in  1831,  consist  in —  chequer. 

(1)  the  receipt  and  safe  custody  of  the  public  treasure ; 

(2)  a  control  over  the  crown  and  its  ministers  in  relation 
thereto  ;  (3)  the  duty  of  record.* 

at    the    recommendation  of  a  com-  Accts.     Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  7.  p.  517. 

mission  of  inquiry  into    the   public  But  under  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 

accounts,  in  1831.     Com.  Pap.  1867,  Act  of  1866,  the  accounts  of  money 

8ess.  2,  V.  0,  p.  669.     See  debate  in  paid   into  the   Exchequer  must    u? 

House    of   Commons,  on   office    of  examined   by  the  commissioners  of 

comptroller    of    the    exchequer,  on  audit.     Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  (Ex- 

Feb.  27,  1840.  chequer.  &c.  Bill),  Com.  Pap.  1866, 

«  Treasury  Minute,  Pec.  23, 1858.  v.  7.     Evid.  241,  &c. 

Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  39,  pt.  1,  p.  174.  •  Rep.  Com.  of  Pub.  Accts.  on 

"  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  .39,  pt.  1,  the  Exchequer,  Com.  Pap.  1831,  v. 

p.    180.      Second    Rep.    Com.    Pub.  10,  p.  16. 
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Formerly,  the  exercise  of  the  functionH  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  a  very  complex  affair,  owing  to  the  excei- 
sivo  number  of  officers,  and  the  cumbrous  forms  which 
held  to  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  put  its  authority  in 
operation.  Hut  in  1834,  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commisaioners  aforesaid,  a  statute  wa« 
passed  which  abolished  several  of  the  sulxmlinatc 
officers,  sim|)Ufied  the  machinery  of  business,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  comptroller-general  all  the  prescriptive 
powers  and  duties  previously  exercised  by  other  func- 
tionaries in  this  department. 

The  essential  powers  which  arc  now  |)08se«ef]  by 
the  Exchequer  have  been  thus  described — *  It  is  the 
great  conservator  of  the  revenues  of  the  nation.  It  does 
not  exercise  any  authority  over  the  atlministrative 
departments  of  receipt,  nor  over  the  departments  of 
payment  further  than  to  guard  against  the  illegal  appli- 
cation of  any  portion  of  the  public  income.  The  con- 
stitutional  functions  of  its  officers,  who  hold  their  situ- 
ations for  life,  are  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  and 
proper  appropriation  of  the  public  money.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  charged  with  the  receipt  of  the  revenues, 
whicli  are  vested  in  its  name,  and  deposited  in  its  care, 
until  issued  under  the  authority  of  Parliament  for  the 
service  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  armed  with  a  power  of 
denying  its  sanction  to  any  demands  upon  it,  from 
whatever  minister  or  department  they  may  be  made, 
unless  those  demands  are  found  in  accordance  with  the 
determinations  of  the  legislature.'' 

Moreover,  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  exchequer 
renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Parliament  should 
be  assembled  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  prorogued  before  the  passing  of  an  Act 

^  Rep.    Com.   on   Pub.    Moneys,  11-13,      Other  duties  of    the    Es- 

Com.  Pap.  1856,  v.  15.     Evid.  p.  2 ;  chequer,  which  are  not  material  to 

Mem.  on    Financial  Control,  Com.  the  present  enquiry,  are  described  in 

Pap.   1857,   Sess.   2,   v.   9,  p.    75 ;  Murray's  Handbook  of  Church  and 

Act   4  &  5   Will.  IV.  c.   15,   sees.  State,  p.  135. 
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of  Appropriation ;  because  it  is  the  duty  of  this  high 
functionary  to  refuse  to  permit  the  issue  of  any  public 
money  except  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

In  the  year  1857,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (the  then  chau-  ProfXMed 
cellor  of  the  exchequer)  laid  before  the  Committee  of  tb«  i*- 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Public  Moneys  a  projX)«al  2?A»iii 
that  the  ottice  of  the  Receipt  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer 
should  V)e  abolished,  and  its  functions  of  control  trans- 
ferred to  the  commissioners  of  audit,  with  addiiiooal 
powers  ;  in  order  that  one  department,  responsible  to 
Parliament,  and  reporting  directly  to  Parliament,  should 
henceforth  control  the  il  issue,  and,  Ijoth  by  con- 

current and  final  audii,  -.,Mutend  the  application  of 
the  public  moneys  to  the  services  for  which  they  were 
voted  by  Parliament.*  This  proposal,  however,  drew 
forth  a  strong  remonstrance  from  Lord  Monteagle,  the 
then  com})troller  of  the  exchequer,  who  j)ointed  out, 
in  an  elaborate  memorandum,  the  beneficial  results  of 
Exchequer  control  over  the  issues  of  public  money, 
and  tlie  constitutional  importance  of  his  office  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  public  revenues.  This  induced 
the  government  to  abandon  their  scheme,  and  led  to 
the  withdrawal  of  resolutions  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Exchequer  ofiice  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
committee.''  The  committee,  however,  recommended 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Board  of  Audita  with  higher 
})owers,  so  as  to  make  it  rank  with  the  principal  de- 
partments of  state,  and  to  interpose  an  efiective  check 
on  existing  abuses,  thereby  rendering  the  control  of 
Parliament  over  the  details  of  the  public  expenditure 
eflectual  and  complete.'  This  recommendation  was  not 
regarded,  at  the  time,  with  much  favour,  either  by  the 
government  or  by  the  House  of  Commons.^ 


*  K«?p.  Com*.  Pub.  Moneys,  Com.  '  lb.  p.  5. 

Pap.  Sesa.  L>,  v.  9,  1867,  p.  ^4.  i  Hans.  D.  v.  165,  p.  1350. 

"   lb.  p.  10. 
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Fftrtiaiiy  But  in  18G5  Lord  Moiitcagle  announced  his  intention 

hnS."^  °  of  retiring  from  oftice.  Whereupon  th«?  administration 
sul)mitted  to  Parhament  a  Hill  to  unite  tiie  oflicea  of 
comptroller  of  the  exchequer  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  audit,  which  became  law.^  It  waa  alleged,  in 
behalf  of  this  Hill,  that  while  *  Exchequer  control  had 
become  ineflicient,  anomalous,  and  unreal,  to  a  very 
great  degree,'  and  not  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
the  maintenance  of  a  separate  establishment,'  it  was 
not  intended  to  alter  the  duties  then  |)erfonned  by  the 
comptroller  of  the  exchequer,  but  merely  to  assign  the 
same  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  audit  until  Par- 
liament should  1x3  enabled  to  consider  the  question  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  to  decide  whether  any  further 
changes  were  desirable.  Meanwhile,  the  chairman  of 
the  audit  board,  in  holding  both  offices,  would  be 
elevated,  in  point  of  salary  and  tenure,  to  the  highest 
position  of  dignity  and  independence. 
Exche-  A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  government 

Auffird'e-  as  to  the  necessity  for  further  legislation  on  this  subject. 
£01^^^  Accordingly,  early  in  the  following  session,  a  Hill  was 
dated  in  broun^ht  into  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  to  consolidate  the  duties  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Audit  departments,  to  regulate  the  receipt, 
custody,  and  issue  of  public  moneys,  and  to  provide  for 
the  audit  of  the  accounts  thereof.  This  Bill  was  referred 
to  the  Standing  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  by  whom 
it  was  subjected  to  the  most  careful  examination.  The 
committee  took  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Bill  from  the 
principal  officers  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  of  other  administrative  departments. 
Finally,  they  reported  it  to  the  House,  with  considerable 
amendments ;  and  with  a  recommendation  that,  when 
it  became  law,  a  standing  order  should  be  adopted, 
requiring  that  all  reports  on  appropriation  and  Con- 

"  Act  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  93. 

'  Chanc.  of  Excheq.  Hans.  D.  v.  180,  p.  303. 
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soliduted  Fund  accounts,  and  Treasury  minutes  to 
extend  the  principle  of  the  appropriation  audit  to  other 
services  than  those  to  which  it  has  been  heretofore 
applicable,  should  be  regularly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Accounts.""  The  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Department  Bill  passed  through  both  Houses  with  very 
little  opposition,  and  notwithstanding  the  change  of 
ministry  which  took  place  during  this  session,  it  was 
freely  accepted  by  the  new  administration,  and  became 
law." 

Such   of  the   provisions  of  this  Act  as  materially  PromioM 
modify   the   constitutional   practice   which    heretofore  comoU- 
prevailed  in  relation  to  its  subject  matter  will  be  noticed  ^^**" 
in  their  ap{)ropriate  places  in  this  section.     But  beyond 
the  change  effected  by  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of 
Audit,  and   tlie  consolidation  of  the  hitherto  distinct 
departments  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit,  the  alterations 
made  by  this  Act  in  the  existing  practice  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  of  minor  consequence. 

As  regards  the  receipt  of  public  moneys  by  the  Ex-  An  regnrda 
chequer,  no  change  in  the  existing  regulations  has  been  J^c  " 
made,  except  to  render  it  compulsory  upon  the  govern-  '"O'^y"- 
ment   to   pay   to   the   Exchequer   account   the  gross 
revenues,  after  deducting  certain  charges  enumerated 
in  section  11.     But  this  had  been  alreat^ly  the  practice, 
under  the  authority  of  a  Treasury  minute,  ever  since 
the  year  1854,  when  the  charges  for  the  collection  of 
the  revenue  were  first  voted." 

As  regards  the  custoily  of  public  moneys  in  the  Ex-  Asregarda 
chequer,  the  new  Act  introduced  no  change  whatever,  p^b^^ " 
It  requires  all  public  moneys  to  be  paid,  as  heretofore,  money*, 
to  the  account  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  of  Ireland,  and  to  remain  there,  subject  to  the  pro- 


"  Special  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  on   Excbeq.  and 

Com.  Pap.  1866,  v.  7,  p.  519.  Audit  Bill,  Com.  Pap.    1806,  v.  7, 

°  Act  2t)  &  30  Vict.  c.  30.  Evid.  10-16. 
•  See   ante,  vol.  1,  p.  736 ;  Rep. 
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visions  of  tlie  Act.  The  moneys  are  to  Ix;  pla^'cd  to  the 
a(!Count,  not  of  the  TreuHury,  nor  of  the  goveninient,  but 
of  '  her  Majesty's  Exchequer,'  as  represented  by  an 
in(lepeii(U'iit  olliccr,  rallfd  the  cxchi'fiiuT  ;nnl  ambt 
commissioner." 

As  rejrards  the  issue  of  public  moneys  from  the  Ex- 
chequer account,  tliere  is  substantially  no  tlifTerence  in 
the  control  to  be  exercised  by  the  exchecjuer  and  audit 
commissioner  over  the  issues,  beyond  that  which  here- 
tofore prevailed  ;  but  there  is  a  different  machinery 
resorted  to,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  account 
of  the  successive  ste|)8  retjuired  to  give  effect  to  a  par- 
liamentary appropriation. 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  Ix;  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  committee  of  supply,  granting 
money,  for  certain  specified  services,  to  the  crown. 
These  votes  to  be  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Appropriation  Act,  and  substantiated  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  ways 
and  means  to  satisfy  the  same.  2.  One  or  more  royal 
orders,  authorising  the  Treasury  to  apply  the  suppUes 
granted  to  her  Majesty  (by  the  Ways  and  Means  Act 
covering  the  same),  in  conformity  to  the  votes  of  Par- 
liament in  the  Appropriation  Act.  These  orders  must 
proceed  direct  from  the  sovereign.'' 

The  orders  are  under  the  royal  sign- manual,  countersigned  by 
the  lords  of  the  treasury.  Formerly  the  royal  authority  was  con- 
veyed by  a  writ  under  the  privy  seal.  During  the  mental  inca- 
pacity of  George  III.  the  deputy  clerks  of  the  privy  seal  declined 
to  prepare  warrants  to  pass  the  privy  seal  for  the  want  of  a  warrant 
signed  by  the  king  himself  ;  and  the  auditor  of  Exchequer  refused 
to  issue  money  under  Treasury  warrants  merely.  But  the  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  agreeing  to  resolutions 
authorising  the  Exchequer  to  obey  the  Treasury  warrants. ■■  Before 
the  passing  of  the  Exchequer  Act  of  1866,  the  royal  orders  were 


p  Evid.  37-41,  Com.  Pap.  1866,     v.  2,  pp.  183-187. 
V.  7,  p.  525.  '  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  p.  179. 

•»  Clode,  Mil.  Forces  of  the  Crown, 
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addressed  to  the  comptroller  of  the  exchequer,  authorial uj^;  imu  to 
issue  the  full  amount  of  the  supplies  voted,  ou  receiving  directions 
from  the  Treasury.  This  necessitated  a  TrsMurj  warrant  to  the 
Exchequer,  delegating  authority  to  the  Mcratary  oC  the  treasury  to 
apply,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  iMoea  requirod  ;  and  an  iasainK 
letter,  from  the  secretary  to  the  Exchequer,  directing  that  the 
special  issue  retjuired  sliouid  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  paymaster- 
general.  This  is  now  n  v^^^i  <^^  ^  ^oyal  ordon  are  eeot 
to  the  Treasury  direct,  i  ihe  ways  and  means  are  granted,  by 
the  Act,  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

3.  To  enable  the  Treasury  to  meet  these  payments 

it  applies  to  the   controller  and  a;-^-* --i  f^f  ^ 

general  credit,  to  an  amount  not  v  .    of  the 

available  ways  and  means,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
votes  in  supply ;  whereupon  the  said  officer  grants  to 
the  Treasury  credits,  on  the  Exchequer  accounts  at  the 
bank,  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  tlie  ways  and 
means  granted  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.*  4.  This 
having  been  obtained,  the  Treasury  will  then  operate 
upon  that  credit,  by  transfers  to  tlie  paymaster-gene- 
ral's account,  to  enable  him  to  meet  the  payments  for 
the  different  services.  When  the  Treasury  have  issued 
their  daily  orders  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  transfer 
money  to  the  paymaster-general's  account,  the  bank  is 
required  to  advise  the  auditors  thereof  immediately,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  the  materials  for  checking 
the  accounts  which  they  are  called  upon,  by  the  audit 
clauses  of  the  Exchequer  Act,  to  check  before  they  are 
submitted  to  ParUament  by  the  Treasury.' 

By  these  constitutional  forms,  the  principle  of  the  Monarchi- 
monarchy  is  asserted  as  fully,  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  cipie^iiy 
moneys  voted  to  the  sovereign  for  the  public  service,  **'^'^**** 
as  by  the  use  of  the  sign  manual  in  all  other  affairs  of 
state ;  and  the  independent  control  of  the  Exchequer  is 

'  Act  L>9  .t  30  Vict.  c.  3v).  sect.  15.  30,  79.     The  new  forms  (Noa.  1-15) 

'  Rep.    Com'.  Pub.  Accts.  (Ex-  required  under  the  Exchequer  Act  of 

cheq.  aud    Audit  Bill),  Com.    Pap.  1866,  are  appended  to  the  Treasury 

1866,  V.  7,  Evid.  40, 62-^64,  compared  Minute,  to  carry  into  effect  said  Act 

with  the  Mem.  on  Financial  Control  of  March  2.  1867.     Com.  Pap.  1867, 

Com.  Pap.  1857,  Sess.  2,  v.  9,  pp.  v.  39,  p.  337. 
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maintained  by  the  power  of  suspending  or  refusing  the 
grant  of  credit  to  the  TreaMury  until,  in  the  words  of 
the  Act  4  (fc  0  Will.  IV.  v..  lo,  sec.  11,  the  comptroller- 
general  shall  have  first  satisfied  himself  that  *  tlie  royal 
order  has  been  made  in  conformity  with,  and  has  not 
exceeded,  the  amount  of  the  grant  of  Parliament.' 

On  oiiM  occasion  in  1794,  George  III.  n^fused  to  iii^i  a  warrant 
for  the  issue  of  a  sum  of  money  authoriw^  to  Im5  paid  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  certain  contract  with  Mr. 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Hut  seventeen  years  afterwards,  another  Act 
was  passed  for  the  issue  of  the  motiey,  and  dinHrting  oompenaation 
to  be  mode  to  Mr.  Bentliam  for  the  broach  of  contract." 

Nor  is  this  a  mere  fiction.  The  control  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  exercised  in  upwards  of  one  hundred 
cases,  between  1834  and  1857,  and  has  proved  eflectual 
for  the  purposes  designed.* 

There  is  a  diflerence  in  regard  to  Supply  charges 
and  Consolidated  Fund  charges.  The  actual  amounts 
of  the  former  are  specified  in  the  votes,  and  in  the  Ap- 
propriation Act.  The  amounts  of  the  latter  are  not 
specified  in  the  Act,  and  must  be  made  up  by  the 
Treasury.  Before  the  Exchequer  permits  the  insertion 
of  any  new  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  war- 
rant or  other  instrument  creatinj?  the  office,  or  makinj' 
the  grant,  is  called  for,  examined,  and  recorded.  If 
found  correct,  the  charge  is  allowed  ;  if  not,  its  amount 
would  be  deducted  from  the  total,  and  not  issued.' 
irregu-  The  grave  irregularities  which  ^vere  brought  to  light 

(^use^dby   by  tlic  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  in  1873,  in  the 
neglect  of  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money  for  telegraphic 

constitu-  '-  ....  .''  c      1 

tionaire-  purposcs,  m  anticipation  of  the  parliamentary  grant, 
could  not  have  taken  place  but  for  the  unwise  neglect 
of  Parliament  in  Acts  passed  in  1869   and  1871,  to 


strict  ions. 


»  Heam,  Govt,  of  England,  p.  61.  Pap.  1856,  v.  15. 

'  See  Mem.  on  Financial  Control,  "  Mem.  Financial  Control,  p.  78  ; 

pp.  78,  80,  84,  114,  Com.  Pap.  1866,  Rep.    Com.    Pub.    Accts.    (Excheq. 

V.  7.     And  see  Lord  Mouteagle's  Ev.  Bill),  Com.  Pap.   1866,  v.  7,  Evid. 

before  Com.  on  Pub.  Monevs,  Com.  173-180. 
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impose  the  usual  constitutional  restrictions  in  respect 
to  moneys  raised  by  way  of  loan,  or  by  annuities,  that 
the  proceeds  should  be  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Ex- 
chequer (see  awte,  vol.  1,  p.  733),  Instead  of  this,  the 
amounts  borrowed  under  these  Acts  were  made  payable 
direct  to  tlie  National  Debt  Office,  and  subject  to  the 
orders  of  the  Post  Office,  thus  completely  ignoring  the 
constitutional  functions  of  the  authorities  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  the  custody  and  regular  issue  of 
moneys  from  her  Majesty's  Exchequer.* 

The  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  of  1866  expressly  for-  Money 
bids  the  Treasury,  or  any  subordinate  authority,  from  ^pjJiS^ 
directing  the  payment  of  exj)enditure  which  has  not  *«nri«» 
been  sanctioned  either  by  an  Act  whereby  services  are  uonad  by 
or  may  be  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.'     The  ways  and  means 
are  general,  and  may  be  appHed  to  any  services  voted. 
But  no  money  voted  can  be  issucn]  until  the  Ways  and 
Means  Act  is  passed ;  and  the  amount  of  supply  voted 
is  limited  in  the  issue  by  the  amount  of  ways  and  means. 
It  is  only  by  authority  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Act — 
which  always  contains  a  clause  stating  that  the  ways 
and   means   therein  granted   may   be   applied   to  any 
services  voted    by  the  House  of  Commons — that  the 
resolutions  of  supply  can  be  acted  upon.* 

In  case  of  a  deficiency  of  funds  to  meet  the  perma-  Deficiency 
nent  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  Act  of  1866 
empowers  the  Treasury  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England 
to  make  advances  to  the  extent  of  ihat  deficiency,  the 
principal  and  interest  of  which  are  chargeable  upon  the 
growing  revenue  of  the  quarter.  A  similar  provision 
is  contained  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Acts,  in  respect  to 
services  to  be  provided  for  by  those  Acts.     The  only 


»  Sir  W.  Dunbar's  Evid.  p.  G:\  »  R^p. Com.  Pub.  Aects.  (Excheq. 

aud pp.  72,  216, Com.  Pap.  1873.  v.  7.  and  Audit  Bill),  Com.  Pap.  1866,  v. 

y  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39,  sec.  7,  Evid.  5(MJ1. 
11. 
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point  wlierein  tliin  differs  from  the  old  practice  is,  that 
formerly  Deficiency  Bills  were  isflued  by  the  Kxchcquer 
to  the  bank  for  this  ])urpo8e.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  the  comptroller  of  the  exchequer  jrraiit  a  credit 
ill  excess  of  his  balance  at  the  bank." 
'!"■_'"."  ^^^  revert,  however,  to  the  control  wl»i«:h  is  exer- 

cised by  the  dcj)artment  of  the  Exchequer  over  the 
issue  of  public  money.  After  all,  that  control  is  only 
effective  in  guardinjr  a«;ain«t  issues  contrary  to  the  ex- 
iiUKui'ex-  pressed  will  of  Parliament,  or  in  excess  of  the  total 
pctiditure.  amount  of  the  ways  and  means  granted  U)  make  good 
the  sui)plies  voted.  It  cannot  follow  the  amount 
authorised  to  be  advanced  under  the  Treasury  warrant, 
and  guard  against  the  future  misapplication  thereof. 
If  such  misaj)plication  does  occur,  it  is  evidently  the 
department  by  whom  the  money  is  received,  and  not 
the  comptroller-general,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
same.  In  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  Exchequer  check,  even  before  the  Act  of  18G6,  was 
distinctly  limited  to  the  great  heads  of  expenditure, 
such  as  army,  navy,  works,  <fec.,  and  did  not  extend  to 
their  subsidiary  votes ;  which  is  a  matter  resting  be- 
tween the  Treasury  and  the  departments  charged  with 
the  details  of  public  expenditure.''  For  example,  it 
would  be  '  impossible  for  the  Exchequer  to  keep  a 
check  upon  the  appropriation  of  the  separate  naval 
votes,  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditure  is 
incurred  abroad,  and  upon  imprests  (i.e.  advances)  which 
cannot  be  assigned  to  a  vote  at  the  time  of  issue.*" 
Funds  in  Ouce  the  pubHc  money  has  been  formally  transferred 

orthe*"  ^  ft*oni  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer  to  that  of  the  pay- 
master-general, it  is  '  the  usual  practice,  authorised  by 

•  Com.  Pap.  186G,  v.  7,  p.  527.  of  Evid.  199:  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts. 

Evid.  68-78,  83.  See  Com.  Pap.  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10,  pp.  125,  126. 
1868-9,  V.  35,  p.  1003.  '  Rep.   Com.  Pub.  Accte.  Com. 

"  Com.  Pap.  1866,  v.  7,  p.  529.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11,  End.  1740;  Rep. 

Evid.  92,93.     See  Rep.  of  Com^  on  of  said  Com.  on  Excheq.  Bill,  Com. 

Pub.  Accts.Com.Pap.l862,v.ll,Min.  Pap.  1866,  v.  7,  Evid.  127,  128. 
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the  Treasury,  and  in  coiiforiuity  wiili  the  recummenda-  r^ 
tions  of  the  Pubhc  Moneys  (Committee'  of  1857,  for  the  tr^-nerai 
Pay  Office  to  *  apply  the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the 
paymaster  to  the  general  expenditure,  without  reference 
to  the  Exchequer  credits  from  which  the  moneys  have 
been  transferred,  provided  the  service  had  been  voted 
by  Parliament,  and  the  vote  was  not  exceeded ' ;  in  other 
words,  for  the  paymaster-general  *to  use  all  his  balances 
as  one  balance,'  re-distributing  the  whole  of  the  aggre- 
gate sum  in  his  exchequer  credit  account,  *  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  different  departments  of  the  public 
service,  irrespective  of  the  particular  titles  under  which 
the  sums  may  have  been  assigned  to  his  credit  in  the 
l)0()ks  of  the  bank.'  This  arrangement  has  been  formally 
approved  of  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  and 
it  is  attended  with  the  great  advantage  that  it  prevents 
the  loss  that  would  be  occasioned  by  having  useless 
balances  lying  at  the  Bank  of  England.** 

By  the  11th  clause  of  the  Exchequer  Act  of  18G6, 
this  practice  has  been  distinctly  legalised.  But  though 
the  paymaster  is  at  liberty  to  use  all  the  money  that 
comes  into  his  hands  as  one  fund,  it  is  a  mere  matter 
of  account,  and  by  way  of  an  advance.  The  purpose  for 
which  the  money  is  issued  will  be  that  to  which  it  is  to 
be  finally  appropriated,  and  it  will  be  so  appropriated 
in  his  books.  With  the  safeguard  which  will  be  here- 
after afforded  to  Parliament  by  the  universal  operation 
of  the  appropriation  audit,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  make  the  moneys  at  the  disposal  of  the  paymaster- 
general  applicable  to  defray  all  the  services  which 
have  been  voted  by  Parhament.*  To  prevent  abuses, 
however,  the  suiijiestion  of  the  Pubhc  Monevs  Cornmittoe 


•*  Second  Kep.  I'ub.  Accts.  Com*.  Parliament.     Rep.  Com.  I'ub.  .Vtcts. 

Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  7,  pp.  495,  49(5,  pp.   iTii..  xviii.,  68-75,  Com.   Pap. 

507  ;  Kep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  Com.  1877,  v.  8. 

Pap.  1865,  V.  10,  App.  p.  139.     But  •  Rep.Com.  Pub.  Accts.  (Eicheq. 

the  cash  balance  should  not  be  used  Bill),  Com.   Pap.  1866,  v.  7,  Evid. 

to  make  payments  not  authorised  by  79-86,  127-131. 
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has  been  followed,  and  an  adjustment  of  accountc  taken 
place  at  the  pay  office  at  the  end  of  every  month,  when 
a  statement  of  i)alance9,  showinj^  tlie  ctredit  standing  to 
each  separate  vote  and  account,  is  forwarded  to  the 
Treasury/ 

Nevertheless,  the  s)  ^i«iii  <  >i  i  ,.\«  ihmjimi  <  <Mii  i  m,  whim- 
it  efl'ectually  prevents  the  unauthorised  iMsue  of  public 
money,  is  powerless  of  itself  to  prevent  irregular  W|)^m/i- 
ture. 

The  contrul  ol  the  KxcIkjijiut  t)VL'r  the  issues  ol  pub- 
lic money  is  based  upon  an  admitted  principle  of  our 
constitutional  system,  that  no  money  is  legally  available 
for  public  purposes  but  that  which  has  been  |)lar*<?d  at 
the  disposal  of  government  by  Parliament.  The  govern- 
ment, in  fact,  are  unable,  under  the  laws  now  in  force, 
to  obtain  from  the  Exchequer  any  money  but  what  is 
drawn  against  some  specific  parliamentary  grant.  The 
issue  of  money  by  the  comptroller  of  the  exchequer  is, 
moreover,  accompanied  by  what  is  substantially  an  au- 
thoritative direction  to  the  proper  officers  to  apply  such 
money  to  the  particular  service  for  which  it  was  granted 
by  Parliament,  and  the  annual  Appropriation  Acts  have 
always  strictly  forbidden  any  misapplication  of  the 
funds  granted  therein.  But  these  stringent  requirements, 
though  they  have  undoubtedly  served  to  restrain  un- 
authorised expenditure,  have  not  sufficed  to  prevent  it 
altogether.  The  '  systematic  misappropriation '  of  funds 
granted  by  Parliament  for  specific  purposes  is  an  abuse 
which  has  existed  for  centuries,  and  which  has  con- 
tinued to  be  practised  to  some  extent  even  in  our  own 
day,  notwithstanding  frequent  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  penalties  imposed  by  legislative  enact- 
ment upon  all  public  officers  who  should  presume  to 
divert    or  misapply  the  public  revenues  to  any  other 


f  Second  Rep.  Pub.  Accts.  Com'".  Com.  Tap.  186.3,  v.  7.  pp.  7,  15. 
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uses  than  those  for  which  they  had  been  appropriated 
by  Parhament.^ 

It  is  therefore  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  govern-  i«npo">- 

1,11  .    ii  1-  bilitjof 

ment  can  be  absolutely  prevented  from  any  misapphca-  wholly 
tion  or  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  parliamentar)'  granta.  f^'J^n. 
Even  were  it  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be  politic  to  thorued 
restrain  the  government  from  expending  money,  under  ton^** 
any  circumstances,  without  the  previous  authority  of 
Parliament.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Macaulay  (secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Audit),  *  cases  must  constantly  arise,  in 
so  complicated  a  system  of  government  as  ours,  where 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  executive  authorities,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  discretionary  powers,  boldly  to  set  aside 
the  requirements  of  the  legislature,  trusting  to  the  good  Diaere- 
sense  of  Parliament,  when  all  the  fact«  of  the  case  shall  !!?!^ 
have  been  explained,  to  acquit  them  of  all  blame  ;  and  ^e**^  >«» 
it  would    be,   not  a   public   advantage,    but   a  public  ment. 
calamity,  if  the  government  were  to  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  so  exercising  their  discretionary  authority.'  •* 
To  the  same  effect,  we  have  a  declaration   by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  '  in  special  emer- 
gencies expenditure  unauthorised  by  Parliament  becomes 
absolutely  essential.     In  all  such  cases  the  executive 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  sanctioning  whatever 
immediate  urgency  requires  ;    and   it  has  never  been 
found  that  Parhament  exhibited  any  reluctance  to  sup- 
ply the  means  of  meeting  such  expenditure.** 

The  best  remedy  against  unauthorised  and  unjusti-  Remedy 
fiable  expenditure  is  to  be  found  in  the  vigilant  exercise  ^^^ 
ot  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  Parhament.     *  It  is  un-  ^wed  ei- 
doubtedly  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  p^"'"*'^- 
responsible  not  only  for  the  inception  of  all  public  ex- 
penditure, but  also  to  follow  the  money  raised  by  taxa- 

«  8  Hatsell,  206,  &c.     Debate  in  "  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts   Com 

H.  of  C.  June  L>3.  1828,  on  'the  mis-  Pap.  1865,  v.  10,  App.  p.  140. 
appropriation  of  public  funds,'  W\\  '  First  Rep.  Com',  on  Paciiet  and 

Com.  on  Public  Moneys.  Com.  Pap.  Telegraphic  Contract*,  p.  xv      Com, 

1857,  Sess.  2,  v.  9,  pp.  31,  81.  Pap.  18(50,  v.  14. 
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tion  until  the  last  farthing  is  accounted  fnr.'^  Thw  duty 
is  facilitated  })y  tlie  inventij^ations  of  the  auditor  ••  ' 

who  is  a  parliamentary  officer,  and  is  mainly  pei:  : ::  ; 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Standing  Committee 
on  Public  Accounts.* 

Ample  provision  has  been  made  l»y  ruiiiumni  in 
meet  the  case  of  extraordinary  and  unforeMcen  items  of 
expenditure,  by  placing  at  the  disposal  of  government 
the  necessary  funds  to  defray  the  Hame,  by  means  of  the 
*  treasury  chest,'  and  the  *  civil  contingencies '  funds, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  l)e  presently  ex- 
plained. 

It  rarely  happens  that  the  aggregate  of  the  army 
and  navy  or  civil  service  votes  is  exceeded  ;  but  if, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  amount  voted  for  a  par- 
ticular service  has  proved  insufficient,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  government  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  submit- 
ting a  statement  of  the  same  to  Parliament.'  A  suitable 
occasion  for  explanations  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
when  considering,  in  committee  of  the  whole  House,  a 
vote  to  make  good  the  deficiency."  But  it  is  most  de- 
sirable that  the  appropriation  account  of  the  votes 
upon  which  the  deficiency  had  arisen  should  be  examined 
and  reported  upon  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts 
before  any  vote  is  taken  to  cover  such  deficiencies." 

And  here  it  may  be  appropriate  to  notice  some 
remarkable  instances  wherein  the  government  have 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  incurring  expenditure 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  to 
point  out  the  proceedings  taken  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  such  cases. 


J  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v.  197,  or  navy  grants  are  voted  in  a  separate 

p.  633.  committee  of  the  whole  House  ;  see 

''  See  post,  p.  67.  post,  p.  41. 

'  See  post,  p.  37.  °  Second  Rep.  Com*.  Put.  Accts. 

"  Sums  to  make  good  excesses  in  pp.  v.  2 ;    Com.  Pap.   1870,  v.  10  ; 

grants  for  civil  services  are  voted  in  First  Rep.    Ih.   p.    iii. ;   Com.   Pap. 

committee  of   supply    (Hans.  D.  v,  1876,  v.  8. 
185,  p.  1271),  but  excesses  on  army 
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At  the  conimpncempnt  of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  Mr.    Prece- 
Pitt  advanced  enormous  sums,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1,200,000/.,  "*°^ 
to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  '  general 
interests  of  Europe,'  without  the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament.    Mr.  Pitt's 
[Tpon  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  Jx'ing  directed  to  this   advances 
affair,  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  minister,  but  ,^" 
his  friends  interposed,  and  induced  the  House  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment, declaring  that  the  proceeding  in  question,  'thoog^  not  to  be 
drawn  into  precedent,  but  upon  occasion  of  special  necessity,  was, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  justifiable  and  proper 
exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  his  Majesty's  ■  by  a 

former  vote  of  credit."     Observe  also  the  proceeding:  House   ix^onua 

of  Commons,  in  1805,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  in  loaning  toDsvy 
public  money  to  Boyd,  Benfield  &  Co.,  public  contractors,  to  enable        l**'''^ 
them  to  fulfil  their  engagements  with  government.^     But  when,  in   of  p»riui. 
1840,  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  the  government  ordered  SMBi. 
an  increase  to  l>e  made  to  the  navy,  beyond  that  authorised  by  tlie 
legislature     although  the  circumstances  which  induced  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  this  resp<msibility  were  exceptional  and  peculiar — 
great  objection  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  act,  and 
it  was  declared  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  and  other  leading  members,  that 
either  a  supplementary  vote  of  credit,  in  anticipation  of  the  emer- 
gency, should  have  been  asked  for,  or  else  the  special  attention  of 
the  House  should  have  been  directed  thereto  by  the  crown,  at  the 
re- assembling  of  Parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  indemnification  for 
the  transaction,  either  by  a  sjiecial  Act  of  Indemnity,  or  in  some 
other  way,  so  as  to  prevent  its  l)eing  hereafter  drawn  into  precedent. 
It  was  tinally  agreed  to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  Appropriation 
Bill,  for  the  purtmsp  of  iH.'ording  the  sens*'  of  t}!**  TTour*^  rm  thiK 
proceeding.  *> 

Again,  so  recently  as  .Siarch  7,  1859,  resolutions  were  suDmittea    £xee«s  of 
to  the  Committee  of  Supply  for  the  grant  of  1,050,000/.  to  make  good   °^^  *"^ 
a  deficiency  in  the  appropriations  for  the  army,  and  for  the  grant  of  ^^^f^. 
133,383/.  Ss.  9ci.  to  defray  an  excess  in  the  naval  expenditure,  over  ture. 
and  above  the  sums  voted  for  the  8er>'ice  of  the  preceding  year. 
This  deficiency  arose  out  of  the  emergencies  of  the  Indian  mutiny 


"  Pari.  Hist,  November  13, 1796.  also  a  debate  in   the   H.  of  C.  on 

A  Bill  of  Indemnity  to  Mr.  Pitt  was  unauthorised  expenditure  of  public 

afterwards   passtnl    mm.  eon.    Stan-  money,  in  Hans.  D  April  12,  1853. 

hope's  Pitt,  V.  4,  p.  311.     But  Eng-  And  the  case  of  unauthorL^  expen- 

land  sustained  heavy  losses  by  this  diture  incurred  by  Sir  C.  Barry,  as 

loan,  see  Russell,  Life  of  Fox,  v.  3,  architect  of  the  Xew  Palace  at  We«t- 

p.  47.  minster,  which  was  brought  to  lipht 

p  Pari.  D.  V.  5,  pp.  385-424.  in   1861.    Quar.   Rev.   t.    141,  pp. 

■«  Mir.ofParl.l841,pp.481,931;  232-235. 
4  &  5  Vict.  c.  5^{,  8ec.  11,  12.    See 
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and  the  Chinese  war.  A  lar^e  proportion  of  the  liabiUtj  iaewrtd 
on  b<>half  of  th»  nniiy  was  by  way  of  an  advuioe,  to  be  repaid  ovt  of 
the  Indian  revenue :  and  the  actual  defleieoejr  for  the  army  ■ervice 
would  have  only  amounted  to  about  180,000/.  if  the  luqiluaea  on 
certain  other  army  votes  oould  have  been  taken  in  aid  ;  but  owing 
to  an  alteration  made  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1H.'»6  7,  tiieaa 
surpluses  were  obliged  to  l»e  repwui  into  the  Exohoqacr/ 
a  very  considerable  expenditure,  in  esoess  of  the  i^ypropri  < 
of  the  year,  had  l*een  incurred  upon  the  responsibility  of  niinutem. 
This  proceeding  did  not  give  rise  to  any  formal  discnasion  in  the 
House  of  CoinnionH,*  but  it  was  severely  animadverted  apon  in  the 
'  Parliamentary  Reniembranoer.' * 
China  war.  In  the  following  yemr  a  similar  occurrence  took  place,  the  history 
of  which  is  especially  noteworthy,  as  it  points  out  the  securities 
which  have  been  devised,  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament^  to  ensors 
that  no  extraordinary  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of 
money  should  lie  assumed  by  the  government  without  the  attention 
of  tlie  House  of  Commons  being  called  thereto  by  aooount 
ofTK-ers.  The  circumstances  were  as  follows:  Soon  after  the  mc  ' 
of  Parliament,  in  1860,  the  government — being  aware  that  an  ■- ^ 
penditure  had  been  incurred  by  the  naval  and  military  departments, 
on  account  of  the  China  war,  for  which  no  provision  had  been  made 
in  the  ordinary  grants  for  those  services  in  the  preceding  sesnon— 
submitted  an  estimate  to  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February  21, 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  anticipated  excess  of  expenditure.  On 
March  19,  a  vote  of  credit  for  850,000/.  for  this  service  was  reported 
from  Committee  of  Supply.  But  '  under  the  legal  restrictions  appli- 
cable to  votes  in  supply,  no  actual  issue  out  of  the  vote  of  cn;<iit 
could  be  made  at  the  Exchequer  until  Parliament  had  appropriaUrd 
•ways  and  means  from  which  the  issue  could  be  legally  met.  It 
became  necessary,  therefore,  to  vote  a  sum  in  ways  and  means '  to 
cover  this  vote.  Accordingly,  on  March  21,  such  a  vote  was  re- 
ported. '  Votes  of  ways  and  means  (which  are  authorities  to  take 
moneys  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund),  unlike  votes  in  supply,  have 
not  legal  eftect  until  an  Act  has  been  passed  confirming  the  grant 
of  ways  and  means.  The  delay  which  was  occasioned  by  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  a  Ways  and  Means  Act  to  sanction  the  issue  of  the 
amount  of  the  vote  of  credit  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  the  year 
for  which  it  was  granted,  postponed  the  day  on  which  the  issue 
could  be  legally  made  at  the  Exchequer  until  March  31,  1860,  the 
last  day  of  the  financial  year  1859-60."     Owing  to  this  delay,  the 


'  See    Com.  Pap.  1859,  sess.  1,           "  The  Ways  and  Means  Act  re- 

vol.  14,  p.  589.  ferred  to  did  not  receive  the  royal 

»  Hans=  D.  v.  152,  p.  1405.  assent  until  March  31. 
'  Pari.  Rememb.  Ib59,  p.  37. 
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vote  in  supply  became  in  elTect  a  deficiency  rote,  and  thereforo  China  war. 
applicable  to  make  ^(xmI  an  expenditure  already  defrayed,  and  not, 
as  in  all  ordinary  « a.s»  .s,  a  provision  to  meet  prospective  expendi- 
ture.' Accordingly,  on  receipt  of  advice  of  the  Exchequer  credit 
for  the  amount  voted,  the  paymaster-general  placed  that  amoont 
to  the  credit  of  the  'treasury  chest'  in  his  books:  from  whwiee, 
agreeably  to  usage,  the  moneys  required  for  the  navy  and  amy 
services  in  China  had  been  advanced.  This  tranaaetioii  was  eaiv- 
fully  investigated  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Aocoonta,  ia  1863,  who 
did  not  see  cause  to  question  the  legnlanty  of  the  pwMMwiiKwjB  ol 
any  public  de[)artment  in  reqieot  thereto.  But,  in  order  to  strengtlMn 
the  chock  upon  the  government,  and  to  prevent  unauthorised  ex- 
penditure, they  reiterated  a  recommwidation  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Moneys,  in  1857,  that  'all  payments  of  the  paymaster- general 
should  lje  checked  from  day  to  day  in  the  department  in  which  they 
are  authoriseil  or  made,  by  an  offioer  appointed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  audit,'  whose  duty  it  should  be  '  to  follow  from  day  to 
day  the  appropriation  of  every  payment  to  its  proper  aoooont,  and 
to  report  imuie<]iately  to  the  commissioners  any  excess  of  the  vote 
sanctioneil  by  Parliament,  or  other  irregularity.'* 

On  February  18,  1867,  the  chancellor  of  tlM  exeheqiier  proposed  Poroluwe 
a  vote  of  45,721/.,  to  defray  the  cost  of  buying  the  Blacas  ocJlection  '*',?**^ 
of  coins  and  antiquities  for  the  British  Museum.     Ministers  had,  in  of  coin*. 
the  previous  autumn,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  tliis  purchase,  in 
order  to  secure  this  unique  and  valuable  collection  for  the  nation, 
lender  the  circumstances,  the  vote  was  agreed  to,  without  oppo- 
sition." 

It  may  be  asked.  Out  of  what  fund  are  the  govern-  Fund,  out 
ment  able  to  make  these  enormous  advances  ?     If  the  ^S 
comptroller-general  is  empowered,  as  we  have  seen,  to  ri«^e«- 
interpose   his   authority,  and  forbid    the  issue  of  any  Kf**^ 
money,  except  such  as  may  be  asked  for  by  the  Treasury  '"^*^- 
under  the  express  authority  of  Parliament,  how  is  it 
that  the  government  are  able  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  means  to  incur  extraordinary  expenditure,  without 
a   previous   Act   of  Appropriation  ?     The    wisdom   of 
Parliament   has   itself  provided   for   this  contingency. 
'  Tlie    public   interests   require    that   the   government 
should  possess  the  power  of  incurring  expenses  of  in- 

'  Second  Rep.  of  Com*',  on  Pub.     v.  7. 
Accts.  pp.  iii.-vii.  Com.  Pap.   186^3,  '  Han*.  D.  v.  185,  p.  4U1. 
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dispensable  necessity,  although  Parliament  may  not 
have  previously  provided  for  them.  .  .  .  Unforeseen 
events  may  happen,  and  lead  to  an  expenditure  beyond 
the  provision  made  by  Parliament  for  the  ordinary  ser- 
vice of  the  year  ;  and  it  must  Ik?  f:>r  the  interest  of  the 
public,  that  no  delay  should  occur  in  taking  the  neces- 
sary measures,  and  in  defraying  the  expenses  which 
such  events  may  entail.*  There  is,  accordingly,  a  fund 
called  the  '  Treasury  Chest  Fund,'  which  is  maintaine<l 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  specie  required  for  the 
*  treasury  chests'  in  the  several  colonies,  and  for  making 
the  necessary  advances  for  carr}'ing  on  the  public  service 
at  home  and  abroad.  By  the  Act  40  &:  41  Vict.  c. 
45,  this  fund,  formerly  1,300,000/.,  is  now  limited  to 
1,000,000/.''  It  is  authorised  to  be  employed  by  the 
Treasury  '  in  making  temporary  advances  for  any  public 
service  ;  to  be  repaid  out  of  money  appropriated  by 
Parliament  to  such  service,  or  out  of  other  money 
applicable  thereto.'  The  governors  of  colonies  have 
authority,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  pay  advances  out 
of  the  treasury  chest,  to  be  made  good  out  of  votes  in 
supply.  This  unavoidably  occasions  an  expenditure,  in 
certain  cases,  which  has  not  been  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  the  earliest  opportunity  is  taken  to  explain 
the  transaction  to  the  House  of  Commons.^ 

There  is  also  another  fund,  which  was  created  in 
1862,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Accounts,  in  the  previous  year.  It  is 
called  the  '  Civil  Contingencies  Fund,'  and  is  limited  to 
120,000/.  The  Treasury  are  empowered  to  draw  upon 
this  fund,  from  time  to  time,  to  defray  new  and  unfore- 


*  This  reduction  was  first  made 
in  1873  (by  Act  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  56) 
principally  on  account  of  the  dimi- 
nished demands  upon  the  chest, 
occasioned  by  the  reduction  of  the 
military  force  in  the  colonies,  and 
the  facilities  afforded  by  quicker  com- 


munications between  Eng'land  and 
her  colonies  than  formerly.  2nd  Rep. 
Com".  Pub.  Accts.  p.  xiii.  Com.  Pap. 
1875,  V.  8 ;  and  Act  40  &  41  Vict, 
c.  45. 

^  Second  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts. 
Evid.  p.  9,  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  6. 
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seen  expenditure  for  civil  services  at  home,  for  which 
no  votes  had  been  taken,  or  to  meet  unforeseen  de- 
ficiencies on  ordinary  votes.*  But  every  advance  made 
from  these  funds  must  be  repaid  out  of  votes  to  be  taken 
in  ParHament,  in  the  following  year,  on  behalf  of  the 
services)  for  which  such  advances  had  been  made.  No 
exj>enditure  whatever  is  allowed  to  be  finally  charged 
against  either  of  these  funds.  The  *  Civil  Contingencies 
Fund '  has  been  set  apart  by  the  Treasury  as  a  substitute 
for  the  irregular  items  previously  included  in  the  esti- 
mates under  the  head  of  *  civil  contingencies/  and 
which  had  frequently  to  be  voted  after  the  expenditure 
had  been  incurred.  The  creation  of  this  fund  has  been 
formally  approved  of  by  the  Conmiittee  on  Public 
Accounts :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature,  which  is  certainly  required 
to  make  it  legally  available  for  public  purposes,  would, 
if  applied  for,  be  readily  granted." 

On  March  16,  1868,  a  vote  on  a  supplementary  estimate  was 
agreed  to,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  for  134,000/.,  to  defray  certain 
unfoi-eseen  expenditure  for  civil  services  during  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1868.  The  government  excused  their  having  resort  to 
this  method  of  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  expenditure 
in  excess  of  the  actual  grants  for  the  year,  by  showing  that  much  of 
it  had  been  occasioned  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  passed  during  the 
previous  session,  and  that  the  entire  charges  exceeded  the  amount 
limited  for  the  Civil  Contingencies'  Fund.^ 

There  is  yet  another  fund,  that  for  *  secret  services,'  Secret 

...  service  ex- 

the  disposal  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  government,  pendhure. 
although   the  greater  part  of  the  amount  is  annually 
voted  in  supply.     The  vote  in  supply  for  this  service 


•  First  Hep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  p.     140.      First    Rep.    Com*.    Pub. 

iii.  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  8.  Accts.  p.  8,  Com.   Pap.  1870,  v.   10. 

'  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  App.  p.  Accounts  relating  to  Civil  Conting. 

192,  Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11  ;  Haus.  Fund,  1868-9,    Com.  Pap.  1870,  v. 

1).  v.  169,  p.  1858;  lb.  v.   176,  p.  41,  p.  176. 

1702.      (Vote  for  Ashantee    War.)  *  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  p.  1793.    And 

Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid.  31-37 :  see  Quar.  Rev.  v.  141,  p.  242.     Aud 

Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10,  and  see  App.  see  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  743,  744. 
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Secret  has  sometimes  amounted  to  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
Kuild°*  pounds,  though  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1886,  it 
had  increased  to  50,000/.  But  a  sum  of  300/.  is  paid  to 
the  permanent  under  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  jilfairH 
for  services  in  distributing  the  ForeigFi  Ofhce  shan-  of 
this  fund  out  of  anotlier  vote."  Tliis,  however,  does  not 
include  the  whole  amount  at  the  disposal  of  government 
for  secret  8ervi(;es.  For  the  distinction  has  l)een  uni- 
formly maintained,  that  while  it  is  proper  to  come  to 
Parliament  to  make  a  general  grant  for  such  purposes, 
it  is  right  that  government  should  have  at  their  dis- 
posal a  fixed  amount  for  the  same  which  is  inde[K*n 
dent  of  an  annual  vote.  Accordingly,  the  Civil  List 
Act,  which  is  passetl  upon  the  accession  of  the  sove- 
reign to  the  throne,  sets  apart  the  sum  of  10,000/.  per 
annum,  which  is  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  P'und, 
for  '  home  secret  service.'  The  annual  vote  in  supply 
is  intended  to  supplement  the  deficiency  of  this  grant.** 
The  secretaries  of  state,  and  others,  who  may  draw 
upon  this  fund,  are  bound  by  oath  not  to  use  any  of 
it  for  purposes  which  do  not  legitimately  appertain 
to  their  several  departments.  And  the  names  of  all 
persons  receiving  secret  service  money,  with  the  sums 
paid  to  them,  must  be  entered  in  a  book,  in  order  to 
be  produced  in  either  House  of  Parliament  if  required. 
It  is  not  usual,  how^ever,  to  give  information  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  expenditure  out  of  thi-;  fini<l  : 
neither  is  it  subjected  to  detailed  audit.^ 

The  mode  in  which  the  secret  service  vote  is  audited  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  for 
1870/     This  evidence  explains  the  nature  of  the  audit  to  which  the 


'  Oiv.  Serv.  Est.  1886,  Com.  Pap.  Accts.  pp.  47-62,  Com.  Pap.    1870, 

1884-5,  V.  50,  pp.  115,  177.  v.  10.     And  in  Appropriation  Accts. 

••  Act  1  &  2  Vict,  c.  2,  sec.  15;  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-Gen. 

Com.  Pap.  187.%  v.  47,  pt.  1,  p.  149.  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  48,  pp.  669-673. 

*  22  Geo.  III.  c.  82,  sees.  24-29  ;  For  comments  thereon  see  First  Rep. 

Hans.  D.  v.  65,  p.  182 ;  v.  159,  p.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  iv.  Com.  Pap. 

1528  ;  V.  207,  p .  999.  1870,  v.  10. 

'  E^^d.   First  Rep.    Com*.   Pub. 
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above  lO.OOOZ.  grant,  for  home  secret  service,  is  ;.  as  well  as   Secret 

that  which  is  annually  voted  by  Parliament,      i  List  Act  of   ^^^ 

1782  was  the  tirst  statute  which  obliged  the  administrators  of  secret 
service  money  to  render  any  account  of  their  expenditure.  Never- 
theless *  the  Audit  department  is  not  and  never  was  entitled  to  go 
into  the  particulars  of  the  expenditure,  or  into  questions  of  specific 
application,  where  secret  service  money  is  concerned.'  *  The  annual 
grant  is  apportioned  by  the  Treasury  amongst  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  state.  But  such  ex|)enditure  is  chiefly  incurred  by  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  balance  not  required  remains  in  the  Treasury, 
and  is  surrenderetl  to  the  Exchequer  a*  I  of  the  year  ;  con- 

siderable sums  have  thus  been  8urren(i'  n  time  to  time. **     In 

like  manner  the  grant  of  60,000/.  in  1875,  to  defray  the  cost  of  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  India,  was  made  subject  to  official 
audit ;  but  the  accounts  were  regarded  as  '  strictly  confidential,'  the 
Government  assuming  responsibility  for  the  expenditure.' 

The  rule  liitherto  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  re- 
spect to  this  grant  has  been,  *  to  confine  the  know- 
ledge of  it  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  persons, 
and,  having  thus  concentrated  responsibility,  to  trust 
to  their  honour  and  discretion.''  The  proposed  vote 
may  of  course  be  challenged,  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  amendments  moved,  to  reduce  the  amount,  with  a 
view  to  condemn  a  supposed  objectionable  use  of  the 
fund.'' 

It  has  been  officially  stated  '  that  of  late  years  no  part  <rf  the 
fund  has  lieen  applie<l  to  the  increase  of  salaries,'  •  '  nor  in  the  pay- 
ment of  compassionate  allowances.'  But,  in  1877,  ministers  success- 
fully resistetl  an  attempt  made,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  to  compel 
them  to  state  what  proportions  of  secret  service  money  were  ex- 
pended in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.*" 

The  increasing  strictness  of  the  House  of  Commons,   increasing 
in  regard  to  the  appropriation  of  public  moneys  to  the  ^",^^|^ 

»  Rep.  rom*.  Pub.  Accts.    Evid.  Evid.   Rep.  Com     Diplom.  Ser\'ice, 

nan,  Com.  Pai).  1870,  v.  10.  p.    58.   Com.  Pap      870,  v.  7.     Ld- 

"  Mr.   Peel,  Hans.  I),  v.  179,  p.  Clarendon's  Evid.     b.  p.  290.     See 

1130  ;  Ih.  V.  180,  p.  591  ;  v.  193,  p.  also  Hans.  D.  v.  2(      pp.  1388, 1424 ; 

1201;  V.  211,  p.  1544.  v.  211,  p.  1543. 

'  U.  v.  225,  p.  1149.  "  Hans.  D.  v.  219,  p.  449. 

J  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  I),  v.  203.  »   i6.v.225,  p.  921  ;  v.  234,  p.l606. 

p.  G91.     And   set   Mr.  Hammoud'j  »  lb.  v.  234.  p.  1003. 
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to  uri-  sole  uses  for  which  they  liave  been  voted  by  Pttrha- 
expendi-  ment,  is  reinarkahly  exemplified  in  two  cases  whir-h 
'""•  engaged  the  attention  nf  tlx'  ('<)mniitt»M»  on  l*iiMif  A<- 

counts,  in  18G4  : — 
Siiio  of  1 .  A  negotiation  between  tlie  War  <  HIi«e  and  the 

laluKand  (^^1><'^'  <>f  Woods  aiul  Fore.sts,  for  tlie  ex<-hange  <»f  cer- 
purdi^so  tain  public  lands.  This  negotiation  finally  resulted, 
lamiNwiUi  not  in  the  mere  exchange  of  land  for  land^ — which  is 
tllcroo?*'  not  an  uncommon  occurrence,  and  could  always  be 
efTected  between  public  departments,  with  the  «ain*tion 
of  the  Treasury — but  in  the  sale  of  lands  at  Brighton, 
no  longer  wanted  for  military  purposes,  to  private 
parties  ;  and  the  purchase  with  the  proceeds  thereof  of 
land  in  Woolnier  Forest  from  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  '  This  was,  technically  and  substantially,  not 
an  exchange  of  land,  but  a  sale  of  land  by  the  War 
Office,  and  a  subsequent  purchase  of  land  from  the 
Woods  and  Forests.'  The  committee  agree  in  opinion 
with  the  Board  of  Audit,  through  whose  report  the 
transaction  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
'  that  the  produce  of  this  sale  of  land  at  Brighton  ought 
to  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer  as  an  extra  re- 
ceipt, and  that,  if  it  was  requisite  to  make  a  purchase 
of  land  in  Woolmer  Forest,  the  proposal  to  do  so 
should  have  been  submitted  in  the  regular  way  to  the 
House  of  Commons.'" 

Adverting  to  this  transaction  in  the  following  year,  the  com- 
mittee were  informed  by  an  officer  of  the  government,  that  the 
objection  taken  by  the  committee  was  considered  as  '  perfectly 
valid,  and  it  will  be  our  future  law.'  The  proceeding  complained  of 
'will  never  be  repeated.'"  Accordingly,  in  1866,  when  it  was  de- 
sired to  appropriate  seventy-one  tons  of  old  gun-metal  (valued  at 
4,970?.),  the  property  of  the  War  Department,  towards  the  construc- 
tion of  the  National  Memorial  to  the  Prince  Consort,  an  estimate 
for  this  expenditure  was  submitted  to  the  House,  and  the  amount 
voted  in  Committee  of  Supply.P 


"  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  vi. ;  "  lb.    1865,    Evid.    147G,    Com. 

and    Evid.   pp.   31-34,    Com.   Pap.     Pap.  1805,  v.  10. 
1864,  V.  8.  P  Hans.  D.  v.  184. pp.  l.>>].  10f)4. 
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2.  A  practice  which  had  prevailed  for  a  number  of  Advaaow 
years  in  the  War  Office,  of  making  purchases  of  army  p^iJJ^ 
suppUes  for  the  Indian  and  colonial  governments,  out  of  certain 
of  moneys  voted  in  supply  for  similar  services  for  the  pUe*. 
imperial  army.  These  purchases  had  been  made  for 
reasons  of  public  convenience,  and  were  considered  as 
advances  to  the  governments  aforesaid,  to  be  repaid  by 
them  to  the  War  Office.  The  money  had  been  punc- 
tually repaid ;  nevertheless,  the  committee  were  of 
opinion  that  such  a  practice  unavoidably  occasioned 
great  perplexity  and  derangement  in  the  accounts,  and 
was,  moreover,  open  to  the  objection  made  to  it  by  the 
accountant-general  of  the  army,  that  it  is  *  wrong  in 
princij)le,  that  money  distinctly  granted  for  one  pur- 
pose by  Parliament  should  be  appropriated  without 
parliamentary  sanction  or  knowledge  to  another  pur- 
pose.' The  committee  accordingly  recommended  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  observing  that  '  if  it  be  thought  necessary  that 
these  stores  and  other  advances  should  be  suppUed  out 
of  moneys  voted  by  Parliament,'  they  consider  '  that 
distinct  provision  should  be  made  for  them  in  the  esti- 
mates, and  that  all  receipts  on  account  of  such  advances 
should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer."* 

There  still  remain  two  unauthorised  sources  of  sup- 
ply, which,  however  convenient  in  practice,  and  unob- 
jectionable, or  even  expedient,  in  the  abstract,  are 
nevertheless,  until  sanctioned  by  Parhament,  opposed 
to  an  admitted  constitutional  principle.  The  one  is  the  c^h 
"  cash  account '  of  the  paymaster-general,  which  is  the  ^ 
receptacle  of  various  sums  and  deposits  which,  though  ni*«»«^r 
not  placed  by  Parliament  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 


acooant  of 

pay. 

ner- 

geQeml. 


And  see   Second   Rep.  Com*.   Pub.  aee  Com.  Pap.  1876,  t.  60,  p.  47. 
Accts.  p.  iv.  Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  7  ;  *>  R'jp.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  pp.  vi. 

26.  1873,  p.  V.  Com.  Pap.  1873,  V.  7.  vii.      And    see   Evid.    pp.    18,    24, 

As  to  uniform  practice  in  the  public  Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  8. 
service, in  resjiect  to  'Extra  Receipt.*,' 
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ment,  are  regarded  in  practice  as  available  nourcei  of 
supply  for  the  working  accounts  of  the  paymaster.  For 
instance,  sums  realised  from  the  sale  of  old  stfjres,  sums 
which  are  deposited  with  the  paymaster  for  safe- keep- 
ing or  investment — as,  for  example,  moneys  paid  in 
respect  of  the  Crown's  Nominee  Fund,  or  tin*  Mercantile 
Marine  Fund — huius  remitted  home  on  account  of  fet^ 
received  by  consuls  abroad,  or  in  respect  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  certain  colonies  to  the  mother  country  for 
military  protection,  Sic.  ;  all  such  sums  and  deposits  are 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  paymaster's  cash  account, 
and  are  used  to  supply  bis  working  tu'.couni  with  funds ; 
which  are  not  lej;ally  available  for  public  pur [loses.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Accounts  has  suggested  that  such 
moneys  should  be  transferred  to  the  Kxchequer,  or 
invested,  or  kept  in  deposit,  as  the  circumstances  of 
each  case  might  require  ;  and  that  they  should  in  no 
case  b^  used  for  public  purposes/ 
Siiiarie*  The  other  instance  of  money  being  used  to  defray 

reverme      votcd  scrvices  witliout  the  sanction  of  the  l^islature,  is 
depart-       Q^^^^  Qf  ^]jp  receipts  of  revenue.      The  salaries  of  the 

ments.  .  »  .       .  « 

various  revenue  departments  are  never  paid,  in  the  first 
instance,  out  of  the  votes,  but  out  of  the  revenue  :  such 
advances  being  afterwards  repaid  from  the  votes.  This 
practice  is  pursued  by  collectors  of  revenue  throughout 
tlie  kingdom  in  reference  to  certain  payments  on  account 
of  the  public  service  at  the  several  localities  in  question  ; 
the  advances  being  subsequently  repaid  to  the  revenue 
from  the  votes  applicable  to  such  services.  The  Com- 
mittee on   Public    Accounts,  thoucrh  cognisant  of  the 

'  CO 

mode  in  which  these  temporary  advances  are  made 
from  the   revenue,  have  not  objected  to  it ;  and  the 


■■  Mr.    Macaulay's   Paper,  Rep.  Pub.     Accts.    Evid.  444-518,  Com. 

Com^  on  Pub.  Accts.  p.  141,  Com.  Pap.  1866,    v,  7.     The  Naval  Stores 

Pap.  1865,  V.  10.     See  further,  as  to  Act     1869,    Hans.    D.    v.    105,   p. 

'  extra  receipts,'  and  money  realised  672. 
from  sale  of  old  stores,  Rep.  Com. 
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existing  practice,  both  as  regards  the  receipts  of  revenue 
and  the  paymaster's  casli  account,  has  always  been 
defended  by  the  government  as  tending  to  economy,  to 
the  security  of  the  pubHc  money,  and  to  simplicity  of 
account.  This  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  adhering 
to  tlie  present  practice ;  nevertheless,  it  is  equivalent  to 
the  establisliment  of  so  many  additional  Treasury  Chest 
Funds,  of  indefinite  extent,  without  any  parliamentary 
autliority  whatever.  Provided  proper  steps  are  taken 
to  insure  an  efficient  appropriation  audit  of  all  the 
parliamentary  grants,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  a 
continuance  of  this  practice  would  facilitate  abuse,  or 
misappropriation.  But  it  will  be  hereafter  an  impor- 
tant point  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the 
government  should  be  autliorised  by  law  to  use  for 
public  purposes  moneys  derived  from  other  sources 
than  the  grants  of  Parliament  and  the  Treasury  Chest 
Fund." 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  branch  of 
our  enquiry,  viz.  the  mode  in  which  the  constitutional 
control  of  Parliament  over  the  public  expenditure  is 
conducted,  through  the  instrumeiitalitv  of  the  resDonsi- 
ble  department  of  the  Treasury 

2.  The  Functions  of  the  Treasury  in  relation  to  the  Public 
Expenditure. 

By  immemorial  custom,  the  lords  commissioners  of  Funciiou 
the  Treasury  have  been  constitutionally  empowered  to  ^^^nry 
control  all  the  other  departments  of  the  state,  in  matters  »p  oontroi- 
of  finance  and  public  expenditure.     In  various  Acts  of  iic  expen- 
Parliament,  and  reports  of  committees  of  the  House  of  <^^°'^- 


•  Mr.     Macaulav's     Paper,  ap-  p.  75.    And  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts. 

pended  to  Rep.  Oom*.  on  Pub.  Accts.  1867  and  1868.      lb.  First  Rep.  pp. 

1865,  p.  14l>,  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10.  v.  108,  Cum.  Pap.   1870,  t.  10.     lb. 

And  see   ante,  vol.  l,p.  736,     Also  Third  Rep.  p.  3,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v. 

in  regard  to  extra  receipts   and   the  11. 
regulations    concerning    them,   post. 
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"7     Commons,  this  authority  has  been  fron  nme 

recognised  and  enforced.  By  degrees,  however,  thii 
wholesome  (control  had  l>een  gradually  relaxe<l,  and  the 
various  public  departments,  more  particularly  tho»e  in 
charge  of  naval  and  military  aflairs,  had  l)egun  to  &cl 
independently  of  the  Trea^iury,  in<'urring  ex|M,Mi.He.s  U*- 
yond  the  votes  of  Parliament,  without  previous  reference 
to  this  supreme  authority.  In  order  to  check  the  grow- 
ing extravagance  in  the  public  service,  and  to  introduce 
a  proper  responsibility  in  regard  to  public  c\  '  * 
committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  re< 
that  the  ancient  control  of  the  Treasury  should  lx»  again 
exercised.  In  1817,  the  Finance  Committee  adverted 
to  the  subject  in  the  following  terms  :  '  Feeling,  as  your 
committee  do  strongly,  the  necessity  of  bringing  all 
financial  subjects  officially  within  view  of  the  Treasury,* 
they  suggest  whether — in  addition  to  the  *  unrecorded 
and  confidential  intercourse  which  must  at  all  times 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  respectively,  on  all  matters 
which  they  may  feel  it  their  duty  to  bring  under  the 
consideration  of  their  colleagues  in  the  cabinet,* — might 
it  not  be  advisable  that  it  should  be  made  a  rule  of 
the  Privy  Council,  whenever  orders  in  council  are  in 
contemplation  to  regulate  the  establishment  of  any 
public  department,  *  that  every  proposition  involving  an 
increase  of  public  expense  should,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  either  be  submitted  to  a  committee 
of  council,  consisting  of  such  members  as  may  be 
connected  with  the  Treasury,  or  be  made  by  the  Council 
Office  the  subject  of  a  direct  reference  to,  and  report 
from,  the  Treasury  to  that  office  before  it  is  presented 
to  his  Majesty  for  his  final  approbation.  By  this 
arrangement,  which  will  combine  the  forms  which  have 
from  the  earliest  times  prevailed  in  the  practice  of  our 
government,  with    tliat  essential   control   which  vour 
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committee  judge  it  necessary  to  place  in  the  financial 
ministers  alone,  they  hope  that  the  results  which  they 
have  so  often  recommended  may  be  attained.' ' 

Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  report,  a  Treasury  minute 
was  issued  on  March  13,  1818,  embodying  a  memoran- 
dum agreed  upon  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (6r8t  lord 
of  the  treasury),  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and 
the  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  and  approved  of 
by  tlie  prince  regent,  *  to  carry  into  efllect  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  their  fourth 
and  sixth  reports,  that  no  department  of  large  expendi- 
ture ought  ever  to  be  placed  beyond  the  controlling 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Treasury.*  That  miaute 
established  various  regulations  for  checking  naval  and 
military  expenditure  which  are  now  obsolete,  one  of 
which  require<l  the  working  heads  of  the  army  and 
navy  departments  to  attend  the  Treasuiy  whenever  that 
board  wislied  for  verbal  in  addition  to  written  informa- 
tion on  any  financial  subject  connected  with  their 
departments." 

Ten  years  afterwards,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Kurr  i,  rs 
Commons  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact,  j^*u 
'  that  the  ancient  and  wise  control  vested  by  our  financial  »»  amtnA- 
})olicy  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury  over  all  the  depart-  hc  e^n- 
ments  connecteil  with  the  public  expenditure  has  been  ^"«"- 
in  a  great  degree  set  aside.     Although  it  is  the  practice 
to  lay  the  annual  estimates  before  the  Board  of  Treasury, 
the  subsequent  course  of  expenditure  is  not  practically 
restrained   as   it   ought   to  be  by   one  governing   and 
responsible  power,  but  remains  too   much    under  the 
separate  management  of  the  departments.     The  want  of 
a  constant  check  over  the  expenditure,  which  is  the 
consequence  of  the  departure  from  the  old  and  consti- 
tutional course,  has  established  a  scale  of  expense  greatly 


*  Sixth  Rep.  Com*,  on  Finance,     Kvid.  665,  769,  943. 
1817,  quoted  in  Rep.  of  Com*,   on  •  lb.  Min.  of  Eyid.  943. 

Pub.  At-ct*.  Coui.   Pap.  1802,  v.  11, 
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Treasury     bcyond  what  cxistecl  (luring  the  former  periods  of  peace. 
Each  department  naturally  endeavours  U)  exalt  itn  r>wn 
importance,  and  wishes  to  promot<'  it«  general  efFicief"  v 
and  to  liave  everything  in  it  complete  and  |)erfect  ;  h. 
the  desire  to  secure  these  objects,  rather  than  the  exi- 
gency of  the  public  service,  has  had  too  much  inflii* 
over  a  great  |)art  of  the  public  expenditure.'     A^m-ii. 
*The  establishment  of  an  effectual  c<mtrol  in  the  handi 
of  the  Treasury  is  nothing  more  than  the  restoration  to 
f  he  Treasury  of  its  ancient  authority.     It  is  n<  v 

that  this  control  should  be  constantly  exercised  n 
mining  the  amount  of  expenditure  to  be  incurre<l  by 
each  department,  in  securing  the  appli(;ation  of  each 
sum  voted  in  the  annual  estimates  to  the  service  for 
which  it  has  been  voted,  in  regulating  any  extraordinary 
expenditure  which,  upon  an  emergency,  may  be  deemed 
necessary  within  the  year,  although  not  included  in  the 
estimates ;  and  in  preventing  any  increase  of  salary  or 
extra  allowance,  or  any  other  emoluments,  being  granted 
without  a  minute  expressive  of  the  approbation  of  the 
Board  of  Treasury.  The  committee  have  further  to 
observe,  that  it  is  expedient  not  only  to  restore  this 
control,  but  to  secure  it  from  being  again  set  aside, 
which  cannot  be  effected,  except  by  the  House  of  Ojm- 
mons  constantly  enforcing  its  application,  by  holding 
the  Treasury  responsible  for  every  act  of  expenditure  in 
each  department.' 

This  expression  (every  act  of  expenditure)  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally.  The  Treasury  authorities  consider  that  it  merely  claims 
for  the  Treasury  '  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  for  every  excess 
or  surplus  in  the  estimate  sanctioned  by  Parliament ' ;  requiring 
that  every  such  excess  should  be  made  known  to  the  board."  The 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  is  the  minister  who  is  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  entire  estimates,  and  who  is  liable  to  censure  if 
the  calculations  in  his  budget,  though  founded  in  great  measure  upon 
the  proceedings  of  other  departments,  should  prove  deficient.  Never- 


'  Com^  Pub.  Accts.  Min.  of  Evid.  954,  970,  Com.  Pap.  1662,  ?.  11. 
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theless,  the  heads  of  otlier  departiuents  of  expenditure,  e.g.  the 
naval  minister,  or  the  seoi-etary  for  war,  are  called  to  account  in 
tlie  House  for  their  several  estimatea,  when  they  are  under  dis- 
cussion.* 

The  foregoing  recommendations  set  forth,  with  suflS- 
cient  clearness,  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  Trea^iury  control 
which  would  appear  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  a  proper 
responsibility  in  financial  ni  ^*  ;ind  to  check  extrava- 
gant and  unauthurist'd  exi  re.*  They  were  not, 
however,  attended  with  any  immediate  result.  Never- 
theless, in  the  time  which  han  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
these  reports,  they  have  mostly  been  adopted,  so  far  a« 
is  consistent  with  the  freedom  of  action  that  proj)erly 
belongs  to  the  great  executive  department^i. 

The  first  reform    which    was   efi'ected    was   at    tlie 
instance  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  when  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty,   in   1832,  introduced  and  caused  to  be 
embodied  in  the  Act  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  40,  sec.  30,  what  Appro. 
is  termed  the  appropriation  check.     This  valuable  de-  *^**^ 
partmental  reform  will  be  fully  discussed  in  a  subsequent  naval  ex- 
section  {post^  p.  57).     It  will  sufiice  here  to  state  that  p**""**^ 
the  appropriation    check,  or  audit,   was  a  regulation 
requiring  the  Admiralty  to  make  up  an  annu  '  unt 

of  expenditure  under  the  several  heads  of  sei  \  ,  jci- 

fied  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  submit  the  same  to 
the  commissioners  of  audit,  to  be  compared  with  the 
vouchers.  The  commissioners  to  certify  the  correctness 
of  the  said  accounts,  and  to  note  under  each  head 
whether  the  expenditure  had  exceeded  or  fallen  short 
of  the  vote  of  Parliament.  The  certified  account  to  be 
annually  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons. 

Up  to  1845,  none  of  the  departments  appear  to  have 
applied  to  the  Treasury  for  authority  to  exceed  any  vote 


"  Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11,  p.  3^.  control  of  the  Treasury,  were  made 

livid.  1001-1003.  bv   the    Committee   on   Navy,   &c., 

*  Further  recommendations,  with  Intimates,     in     1848,    Com.      Pap. 

a  view  to  enforce  the  superintending  1847-8,  v.  21,  p.  35. 
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included  in  their  estimates.  In  that  year,  a  Treasury 
( 'ominittee  on  Ordnance  Expenditure  refM)rtcd  an  opinion 
that  efficient  control  over  the  public  expenditure  could 
only  be  (jstablished  by  the  examination  of  the  audited 
t  nniroi  of  acrcounts  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but 
iuryml'r    that,  in  the  abscnce  of  such  a  Committee,  1 1  'red 

othcrpub-  that  a  control  should  l)e  cxerciMcd  by  tin    i.   ..  ..   ,,as 
m^intTTrT    being  the  department  primarily  responsible  for  the  regu- 
timimifti     \^y\iy  of  the  public  fmances.     Parliament,  in  assigning? 
to  the  commissioners  of  audit  the  duty  of  ro"     *     '  on 
the  public  accounts,  had  reserved  to  itself  a  i  ^  re- 

vision ;  but  hitherto  no  action  had  been  taken  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  these  report* ;  it  was  therefore 
expedient  to  consider  whether  this  task  ought  not  to  lx» 
undertaken  by  the  Treasury.  This  recommendation  was 
concurred  in  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  who,  on 
January  IB,  1846,  issued  a  minute,  declaring  that  *  No 
executive  department  is  authorised  to  exceed  the  sum 
appropriate<l  by  Parliament  under  each  general  head  or 
vote  in  their  resf»ective  estimates,  or  to  apply  any  sur- 
plus which  may  exist  under  one  vote  to  supply  the 
deficiency  on  others  without  the  express  previous  sanc- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  to  be  given  on  a  written  representa- 
tion of  the  circumstances  which  render  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  indispensable  for  the  public  service.'  Thi« 
opinion  was  endorsed  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
resolution  of  March  30,  1849,  that  *when  a  certain 
amount  of  expenditure  for  a  particular  service  has  been 
determined  upon  by  Parliament,  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  department  which  has  that  service  under  its 
charge  and  control,  to  take  care  that  the  expenditure 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  placed  at  its  disposal  for 
that  purpose.'     And  by  a  clause  which  was  first  intro- 


y  See  Gen.   Balfour's  Paper,   in  14.5;    Rep.   of  Com',  on    Miac.   Lx- 

Stat.  Jour.  V.  29,  p.  392.     See  also  penditure,  Min.  of  Evid.  p.  6,  Com. 

the    Annual     Appropriation    Acts;  Pap.  1860,  t.  9. 
Smith's  Pari.   Eememb.   1857-8,  p. 
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fliK'ed  into  the  Aiimial  Approjiiiatiou  Act  lur  the  year  Tnunrj 
184r>-7,  the  Treasury  are  eiupowered  to  meet  emergen-  ^^rSbe 
ries  in  the  navy  and  army  departments  by  authorising  ^"^J  ^ 
the  appropriation  of  any  surpluses  or  grant*  in  the  same  partmeDU 
department  towards  making  good  any  deficiency  caused  Ue'irmr. 
by  such  emergencies,  provided  that  the  aggregate  sum  p»u»fund» 
voted  for  each  department  for  the  year  be  not  exceeded.  goodd«A. 
This  Act  was  followed  up  by  Treasury  rainutea,  intended  «»«>«*^ 
to  explain  more  minutely  the  mann.^    '"    ■   ■■  j  efiect  to 
the  same,  and  of  ensuring  to  the  1  «*  right  of 

appeal  and  ultimate  control  in  all  •  i        of  unforeseen 
and  unprovided  expenditure." 

Bat  the  Treasury  were  required,  bj  a  clause  in  the  Appropria- 
tion Act,  t<)  inform  tlie  House  of  Commona  of  all  such  tranaaotiona, 
and  to  lay  before  the  House  copies  of  applicationa  for  traaafen,  in 
order  to  afford  to  members  an  opportunity  of  oanvaaaing  any  breach 
of  the  strict  rules  relating  to  the  appropriation  of  public  monej.* 

The  appropriation  clause  above  cited  was,  until  re- 
cently, so  framed  as  to  confer  on  the  Treasury  the  power 
of  finally  appropriating  surpluses  on  particular  grants 
to  cover  deficiencies  on  others  within  the  same  depart- 
ment.    It  so  continued  from  1846  to  1861.    Meanwhile 
much  controversy  arose  as  to  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  clause  itself.     Xotwithstandincj  the  obvious 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  Parharaent,  the  Board  of  Admi-  Practice 
ralty  as  a  general  rule  refused,  until  recently,  to  recog-  mirahy  in 
nise  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Treasury,  and  claimed  ***"  '"*** 
the  right,  under  their  own  patent,  of  directing  their  own 
expenditure.^     And  in  complying  with  the  directions  of 
the  statute,  and  seeking    the  formal    sanction   of  the 
Treasury  to  transfers  of  votes,  the  Board  did  not  aflbrd 
to  the  Treasury  sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to 


•  See    Rep.   of  Com*,  on   Pub.  '  21   &  22  Vict.  c.  107,  sec.  26; 

Accts.    Evid.  640-608,    Com.  Pap.  Hans.   D.   v.    162,   p.  1546.     lb.  v. 

1862,   V.    11.     And  see    chanc.   of  IHo,  p.  891. 

exchequer's    observations    in   Hans.  *  Rep.     on    Pub.     Accta.     Min. 

D.  V.  16i»,  pp.  1860.  1868.  lb.  v.  236,  of  Evid.  7.56-766,  788,   Com.  Pap. 

p.  770.     And  nee  post,  p.  37.  1862,  v.  11. 

VOL.    n.  ]) 
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7t—Miiry    exercise  a  pro|)er  control.      Their  ap{)Iiration8,  more- 

oontrol 
over 


over,  were  usually  made  after  the  unauthoriHCMl  expen- 
Admiraity  (Jitnre  had    been   incurred*      The   Treasury   rofraift'd 

expendi-       -  ,  ,  ../,., 

tare.  from  the  attempt  to  c()mj>el  a  recognition  of  their  n;.'ii! 

to  control  thi»  department  in  the  details  of  expenditure. 
A  l.'ir<;o  proportion  of  almost  every  vote  consistn    of 
expenditure  abroad,  so   that  it  in  impossible  to   know 
beforehand  whether  any  vote  will  be  exceede<l  or  not. 
It  was,  therefore,  contended  '  that,  unless  the  Treasury 
are  ])repare<l  to  take  the  whole  responsibility  of    ' 
conduct  of  the  navy,  they  cannot  possibly  take  ^  . 
manajzement  of  the   details.*  **     The   first   lord  of  the 
admiralty  for  1862  declared  his  view  of  the  matter  to 
be  *  that  the  Admiralty  should  have  the  power  of  spend 
ing  under  eacii  vote  (the  naval  estimates  being  ordinarily 
divided  into  seventeen  separate  votes)  the  whole  of  the 
sum  taken  under  that  vote  ;  that,  if  we  want  to  transfer 
from  one  vote  to  another,  we  should  go  as  we  have  gone 
at  the  time,  and  submit  it  to  the  Treasury.'  * 

In  this  view  the  Treasury  have  not  ooncvrred.  They  now  re- 
quire that  even  the  sub-heads  of  a  vote,  corresponding  with  the 
detailed  estimates  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  shall  not  be 
exceeded  without  their  express  sanction.' 

And  even  so,  it  was  claimed  that  *  the  previous  sanction  ' 

required  by  the  Treasury  must  be  understood  to  mean  a 

formal  sanction  to  the  transfer,  which  is  not  necessarily  or 

usually  given  before  the  expenditure  has  been  incurred. 

Construe-    It  was  urgcd  that  no  other  construction  of  the  rule  was 

ruie*re-  ^  practicable  or  consistent  with  the  secresy  and  despatch 

quiring      g^  often  neccssarv  in   carrying?  out    the  directions   of 

Treasury  •'  J      n 

sanction  to  government,  conveyed  through  a    secretary  of  state,^ 
exp^ndT-     ai^^  tliat    if  the  first    lord  of  the   admiralty  were  to 

ture. 

'  Rep.  on   Pub.  Accta.    Min.  of  loughby's  motion   respecting   appro- 

Evid.  664,  823-828.  priation  of  public  moneys,  on  March 

<»  lb.  1442. 1495,  Com.  Pap.  1862,  11,  1861.     Hans.  D.  v.  161. 
T,  11.  *  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.    Accts.  E\-id. 

«=  76.  1500,  1519.  1520-1522,  Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11. 

'  See   debate    on    Sir    H.    Wil- 
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shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  exceeding  his  estimates, 
in  r)beying  such  directions,  he  ought  to  request  the 
first  lord  of  the  treasury  to  convene  a  cabinet  in  order 
that  the  point  might  be  discussed.  Should  a  disagree- 
ment arise  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty  on 
a  financial  question,  they  would  appeal  to  the  cabinet.^ 

Hut  it  has  since  been  rulcnl,  in  conformity  with  sec. 
27  of  the  Act  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  123,  that  both  the  War 
Office  and  the  Admiralty  must  obtain  T  '    '  ity 

for  every  excess  over  500/.  upon  the  8ul;..i^.... .-.  of 

any  vote,  for  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
the  expenditure  of  money  under  the  sub-heads  of  every 
parliamentary  grant  is  practically  entrusted  to  the 
Treasury.  For  while  the  civil  service  departments 
were  not  strictly  subjected  to  this  rule,  a  more  stringent 
practice  is  now  enforced  forbidding  any  excess  on  one 
sub  head  to  l^e  defrayed  out  of  the  savings  upon  another 
without  express  Treasury  sanction.' 

The  Treasury,  as  a  general  rule,  invariably  gives  way 
when  applied  to  by  any  board  or  other  department  pre- 
sided over  by  a  cabinet  minister  for  their  sanction  to 
spend  money.  They  may  delay  at  first,  and  if  a  suffi- 
ciently plausible  reason  for  the  application  be  not  given, 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may  appeal  to  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  a  correspondence  may 
ensue  between  the  departments,  but  the  Treasury  in- 
variably gives  way  in  the  end.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  if  he  disapproved  of  the  proposal,  would 
decide  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  submit  it  for 
the  opinion  of  the  cabinet,  or  to  settle  it  himself  with 
tlie  political  head  of  the  department  concerned,^  Never- 

"  Com.  Pap.  1862,  V.  11,  p.  331,  v.    11;     Ih.    Sixth    Rep.    p.    24; 

Evid.  1524,  1562.  Appropriation    Accte.    1873-4,    pp. 

'  First  Rep.  Com.    l*ub.  Accts.  90,  122,  219,  Com.    Pap.    1875,   v. 

p.  23,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  10.     lb.  50.    76.   p.   186,  Com.   Pap.    1876, 

Second    Rep.    p.     21,    Com.    Pap.  v.  50. 

1868-9.  V.  6;  lb.  First  Rep.  p.  6,  ■>  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accta.  Evid. 

Com.  Pap.  1870,   v.    10;  lb.  Thirti  168,   720,  1.340,   2356,    Com.     Pap. 

Rep.    pp.    1,   12,  Com.   Pap.  1871,  1862,  v.  11.     See   Rep.  Com'.  Pub. 

D    2 
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TheTrea-    thelcss,  the  neccflsity  for  romiiig  to  the  Treasury  does 
chock        operate,  to  some  extent,  as  a  check  ;  fimt,  it  gives  the 
Treasury  an  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention  of  (for 
examj)le)  the  Admiralty  to  points  that  seem  to  require 
further  consideration ;  and,  secondly,  it  leads  the  de- 
partment in  question  to  l>e  careful  in  framing  its  pro- 
posals, with  a  view  to  their  undergoing  parliamentary 
investigation.      If  the  consent  of   the  Treasury  to    a 
transfer  were  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  expendi- 
ture sought  to  be  sanctioned  was  imprrtper,  the  depart- 
ment would  have  to  tro  to  Parliainciit  for  a  v.jto  fur  tlio 
excess.^ 
Kxtonsion         Tn  184{»  the  system  of  appropriation  audit  in  forc« 
nppmpria-  ^^  ^^^^  navy  was  introduced  into  the  army  departments. 
tion  andit   Each  of  tliose  departments,  namely,  the  Ordnance  and 
expcHdi-     the  War  Office,  presented   separate  estimates.      They 
had,  within  their  respective  grants,  the  same  power  of 
transfer  as  the  Admiralty,  but  no  transfer  could  be  made 
from  a  vote  under  one  department  in  aid  of  a  deficiency 
in  that  of  another.     In  1856-57  these  departments,  to- 
gether with   the  commissariat,  were  consolidated  under 
the  secretary  of  state  for  war.     In  the  Appropriation 
Act  the  sums  given  for  the  army  were  divided  into  two 
aggregate  grants — one,  in  round  numbers,  for  six  mil- 
lion pounds,  and  the  other  for  nine  millions.     At  first, 
the    power    of  transfer  was  confined  to  the    separate 
grants  ;  '  but  in  1858  it  appears  that  a  change  was  made 
in  the  wording  of  the  Appropriation  Act,  so  as  to  give 
to  the  War  Department  the  power,  with  Treasury  con- 
sent, to  transfer  the  surplus  on  a  vote  within  one  grant 
to  a  deficiency  on  a  vote  included  in  the  other  grant. 
The  change  thus  introduced  has  been  continued  in  sub- 
sequent Acts.'     Viewing  this  alteration  as  defeating  the 
intention  of  the  House  and  of  the  government,  in  divid- 
ing the  votes  into  two  aggregate  grants,  and  as  affording 

Aecte.  1868.  pp.  31-33.     Com.  Pap.  *  Rep.  Com«.  Pub.  Acets.  Evid. 

1867-8,  V.  1.3.  748, 1561, 2.355,  Com.  Pap.  1862.  v.  11. 
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to  the  government  a  very  extended  power  of  transfer, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  in   1862,  recom- 
iiionded  that  the  Appropriation  Act  should  be  so  framed 
in  future  as  to  limit  the  power  of  transfer  to  the  extent 
of  the  particular  grant.'     There  are  now  twenty-seven 
votes  for  army  services,  which  are  all  included  in  one 
grant."*     The  sub  heads  of  these  votes  are  given  in  the  TrMuury 
estimates,  and    the  War  Office  are  obliged  to  obtain  u>  all  ex- 
Treasury  authority  for  any  excesses  in  regard  to  these  *^  *JJ7 
sub-lieads."    Particulars  explanatory  of  such  transactions  ture. 
must  be  laid  before  the  House  nf  (\»iiiiii»»iin  at  tlu^  r»)iu- 
mencement  of  the  next  session. 

In  the  preparation  of  their  original  estimates,  dill'er-  '^"' >  =*"J 
ence  is  noticeable   between   the  ]>:'  \  *'       of  the  army  luatVs 
and    navy   departments.     The  An  )    forward   the 

navy  estimates  to  the  Treasury,  for  formal  sanction,  so 
short  a  time  before  they  must  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment as  to  render  a  detailed  examination  of  their  con- 
tents impossible.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  the 
War  Office.*' 

The  value  of  the  appropriation  clause  above  men-  ^**^^ 


appruprut- 
tioo  in  cer- 
tain 


tioned,  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  which  has  given  aothoiw. 
rise  to  so  much  controversy,  has  l^een  questioned,  on  ^SJi^ 
the  ground  that  it  '  loosens  the  control  of  Parliament  to  deviate 
over  the  separate  grants  for  naval  and  military  services,     *"" 
by  giving  a  power  to  the  Treasury  to  vary  the  appro- 
priation specially  directetl  by  Parliament  itself ;  and 
it  has   been   recommended  that  this  clause  should  be 
expunged  from   the   Appropriation  Act.**     The  annual 

'  Second  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Hans.    D.    v.     187,   p.    1703 ;    liep. 

pp.  iv.    v.,  Com.  Pap.  1862,   v.    11.  Com.*  on  Military  Reserve   FundB, 

And  aee  Hans.  D.  v.   161).   p.  1849.  Min.  of  Evid.  pp."7,  19,  Com.  Pap. 

Hep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid.  p.  7.  1867,  v.  7. 
Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  8.  »  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  123,  «ec.  27  ; 

">  2t)   .S:  30  Vict.  c.  91,  sec.    14,  Rep.  Com*  Pub.  Accts.   Evid.  1884- 

sched.  D.  1898,    2292 ;    Com.  Pap.    1862,    v. 

»  First  Rep.   Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  11. 
^.  23,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  10.     The  p  Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11,  p.  291, 

tinaucial  supremacy  of  the  Treasury  Evid.  956,  9.'59. 
is  fully  recuguLsed  by  the  ^^'ar  Office.  •*  Memo,  by  Mr.  .\uder9on,  in  app. 
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Now  rcgu- 
liitiotiH  on 
I  his  sub' 
juct  re- 
coinmen- 
dcd. 


appointment  by  the  House  of  Coratnon»  of  a  committee 
of  enquiry  into  the  audited  accounts  undoubtedly 
aflbrds  facilities  for  necuring  more  eflectually  tlian  by 
IVeasury  control  the  strict  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  the  purpoMcs  for  which  it  ha^  l)een  voted/ 
The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  in  18G2  bestowed 
great  attention  to  this  point,  and  unanimously  resolved 
that  the  power  of  transfer,  in  relation  to  army  and 
navy  appropriations,  ought  to  be  subjected  to  some 
further  check.  In  view  of  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  March  30,  1849,  setting  forth  the  duty 
of  all  })ul)lic  departments  to  confine  their  ex|>emliture 
within  the  amount  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Parlia- 
ment, the  committee  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  each 
department,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Treasury,  so  to 
frame  their  estimates  as  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  for 
all  anticipated  expenditure  ;  and  that,  if  additional  out- 
lay should  unexpectedly  become  necessary,  the  depart- 
ment ought  to  communicate  with  the  Treasury  there- 
upon without  delay.  The  Treasury  should  then  deter- 
mine whether  Parliament  should  be  applied  to  for  a 
supplementary  vote,  or  whether  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pedient to  meet  the  additional  expenditure  by  an 
advance  from  the  surplus  on  hand  from  other  votes.  If 
the  latter,  the  Treasury  should  authorise  the  same  in 
writing.  At  the  making  up  of  the  final  accounts,  copies 
of  all  such  applications,  and  of  the  Treasury  letters  and 
warrants  thereupon,  should  be  presented  to  Parliament. 
A  vote  should  then  be  proposed  in  supply  to  meet  any 
deficiencies,  and  all  surpluses  should  be  surrendered  to 
the  Exchequer.  By  this  plan  the  government  would 
be  at  liberty  to  exercise  its  discretion  in  providing  for 


to  Rep.  on  Pub.  Accts.  p.  192,  Com. 
Pap.  1862,  V.  11. 

'  Miu.  of  Evid.  1730,  Com.  Pap. 
1862,  v.  1 1,  p.  352.  See  cases  cited 
of  abuses  from  want  of  sufficient 
check  over  departments  by  whom  the 


power  of  transfer  is  exercised, — in 
Ld.  R.  Monta^'s  speech.  Hans.  D.  v. 
169,  March  24.  And  see  Rep.  Com'. 
Pub.  Accts.  Evid.  p.  6,  Com.  Pap. 
1864,  V.  8. 
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unexpected  emergencies,  by  permitting  transfers  of  sur- 
pluses to  meet  the  deficiencies,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  possess  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  such 
transactions,  when  transfers  that  had  been  made  were 
submitted  for  their  approval  in  the  shape  of  a  vote.* 
These  recommendations  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament 
and  by  the  government.     A  new  appropriation  clause  New  form 
was   inserted  in  the  Appropriation  Act  of  the  year,  pnlifwn^ 
which,  instead  of  authorising  the  Treasury  to  determine  ^]JSJJ2« 
finally  on  applications  for  transfers,  merely  empowered  TreMory 
them  to  authorise  the  temporary  use  of  surpluses,  in  teaplumry 
order  that  the  advances  thus  made  might  be  submitted  J"^"* 
for  the  sanction  of  ParUament,  and  the  deficiencies  in  of  •«- 
question  be  provided  for  '  in  such  manner  as  Parliament  ^^ 
might  direct.'*      A  Treasury  minute,  to  give  effect  to 
the  new  arrangements,  was  issued  on  January  27, 1863. 
It  prescribed  the  circumstances  under  which  the  naval 
and  military  departments  should  be  at  liberty  to  apply 
for  the  Treasury  sanction   to  expenditure  for  services 
unforeseen  and  unprovided  for ;  and  the  forms  to  be 
observed  in  such  applications,  with  a  view  to  enable  the 
Treasury  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  all  need- 
ful information  in  relation  thereto."     With  such  restric- 
tions there  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  permitting  the 
transfer  of  savings  from  one  vote  to  meet  an  excess 
above  another.""      The  elasticity  of  the  service    would 
be  utterly  destroyed  if  a  minister  had  not  that  power. 
Very  disastrous   results  might   ensue,   if  no  alteration 
were  allowable  in  the  course  of  a  financial  year  in  esti- 
mates which  were  framed  six  months  before  the  year 
began.'' 

»  Second    Rep.  Com*,    of   Pub.  y.6.     For  latitude  allowed   to   the 

Accts.  pp.    vii.,     Tiii. ;    Com.   Pap.  War  Office  and  to  the  Admiralty  in 

1862,  V.  11.     And  see  Evid.  bffore  such    transfers,     particularly     under 

First  Cora*.  Pub.  Accts.  Com.  Pap.  the   vote   for  armv    works,"  see   lb. 

1870,  V.  10.  Second  Rep.  pp.  40,   62,  Com.  Pap. 

'  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  71,  sec.  26.  1872,  v.  7. 

"  Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  29,  p.  173.  •  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid. 

'  Second  Rep.  Cora*  Pub.  Accts.  639,  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  8. 
1809,    p.    32;    Com.   Pap.    1868-9, 
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A  Btateinent  of  savingM  and  deficiencies  upon  the 
grants  for  army  services  for  the  year  18G2-63— to- 
gether with  copies  of  the  corre8|K)ndence  between  the 
War  Oflice  and  tlie  Trea.sury  for  authority  to  incur  ex- 
peiuiiture  that  would  occasion  an  exce.ss  on  a  particular 
vote — was  communicated  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accrounts  for  18G4.  These  account}*  are  the  first  that 
were  prepared  under  the  altered  systeni  introduced  by 
tlie  Appropriation  Act  of  1862,  by  which  the  Treasury 
were  empowered  to  give  a  temporary  sanction  only  to 
applications  for  leave  to  make  use  of  surpluses  to  defray 
excesses  upon  other  services,  and  were  required  to 
submit  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  the  final  de- 
Bcnefitsof  termination  thereupon.  The  committee  reported  that 
haage.  ^^^^  eflect  of  this  change  had  been  very  l>eneficial  to  the 
public  service,  and  that  the  great  object  of  the  altera- 
tion in  the  Appropriation  Act  had  been  accomplished. 
Heretofore  it  had  not  been  customary  for  the  depart- 
ments to  apply  to  the  Treasury  to  authorise  transfers 
until  the  time  for  closing  the  account  was  at  hand, 
which  afforded  no  opportunity  to  the  Treasury  of  exer- 
cising any  judgment  upon  such  applications.  *  Now, 
before  any  excess  of  expenditure  is  incurred,  the  de- 
partments apply  to  the  Treasury  for  their  sanction  as 
soon  as  the  necessity  for  it  arises.'  In  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  tell,  until  the  account  is  squared,  what  the 
amount  of  excess  or  deficiency  will  be  ;  the  application 
for  the  Treasury  sanction  is  therefore  ordinarily  deferred 
until  the  account  is  made  up.  But  any  large  excess 
must  be  foreseen,  and  no  excess  would  be  sanctioned 
which  could  not  be  covered  by  the  aggregate  vote.^ 
All  tern-  The  committee  carefully  considered  the  important 

porary  ad-  constitutional   poiut,  as  to   the  mode  in   which   these 

*  Rep.  Co:u^.  of  Pub.  Accts.  Evid.  unusual  for  the  Treasury  sanction  to 

409-  429,   Com.    Pap.    1865,   v.    10.  be  given   in  anticipation  of  an  ex- 

But   from  the   Second    Rep.  of  this  pected  surplus,  which  mij  turn  out 

Com*,   in    1869,   p.    20,   Com.  Pap.  to  be  non-existent. 
1863-9,  V.  6,  we  learn  that  it  is  not 
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♦  temporary  advances'  should  be  submitted  for  the  sub-  JJ^*** 
sequent  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons.     They  de-  mittedto 

I  the  ifAIIC* 

dared  their  opinion  tliat,  as  soon  as  the  accounts  ascer-  tionofthe 
taining  tlie  delicienciej*  and  savings  on  the  votes  for  ^;;;^^ 
army  and  navy  services  had  been  laid  before  the  House, 
no  time  should  l)e  lost  in  seeking  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  'temporary  advances'  authorise<l  by  the 
Treasury,  by  a  vote,  '  which  ought  to  receive  the  most 
formal  consideration  and  sanction  of  the  House.*  *  A 
vote  in  tlie  form  of  a  resolution  of  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  effecting  this 
object,  and  of  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Appropriation  Act.'  This  resolution  to  be  embodied  as 
a  clause  in  the  Appropriation  Act.' 

Accordingly,  on  July  18,  18C4,  the  report*  of  the 
navy  and  army  expenditure,  for  the  year  ending  Biarch 
31,  18G3,  were  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  resolutions  agreed  to — (1)  setting  forth  the 
saviiiixs  eliected  in  the  ^jrants  on  behalf  of  these  services, 
and  also  the  amounts  of  expenditure  in  excess  of  the 
said  grants,  which  had  been  *■  temporarily  defrayed,* 
under  the  authority  of  the  Treasury,  out  of  the  sur- 
pluses ;  and  (2)  '  That  the  application  of  so  much  of  the 
said  surpluses  be  sanctioned.*  The  effect  of  asking  the 
House  to  pass  these  resolutions  was  explained  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as  intended  '  simply  to  give 
them  the  opportunity,  if  they  thought  fit,  of  disapprov- 
ing of  any  of  these  transfers  from  one  vote  to  another  * ; 
and  that,  if  the  House  did  not  approve  of  the  manner 
ill  which  the  government  had  exercised  the  discretion- 
ary power  entrusted  to  them,  they  might  pass  '  a  vote 
of  censure.'*  The  resolutions  above  mentioned  were 
afterwards  embodied  in  the  Appropriation  Act  for  1864.' 


"  Rep.  Com*,  of  Pub.  Accts.  p.  First  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Aocta.  p.  x. 

V.  Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  8.  And  aee  Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  8.     Hans.  D.  ¥. 

Evid.  pp.  52-54.  231.  pp.  72,  657. 

•  llaus.    1).    V.      17G,  p.    \G9ii.  •  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  73,  sec.  26 
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No  trana- 
font  al 


vutea. 


Similar  proceedings  have  taken  place,  in  subsequent 
sessions,  in  regard  to  the  transfers  of  army  and  navy 
expenditure  for  the  pa«t  fnianrial  year.  Thet*e  resolu- 
tions customarily  pass  lhrou«;h  the  Hou.hc  without 
debate,''  and  are  eml>odied  in  the  Ap[>r(>priatioii  Aiti." 
In  the  case  of  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  Civil 
lowed  on  SeiTircs^  tlie  Treasury  have  no  authority  to  apply  any 
■ervica  surplus  from  one  civil  service  vote  to  meet  deficiencies 
in  another.**  All  surpluses  are  obUged  to  be  surren- 
dered to  the  Exchequer,  and  all  deficiencies  to  be  voted 
by  Parliament.  Each  vote  has  its  own  special  account 
in  the  books  of  the  paymaster-general,  and  a  balance 
of  debit  and  credit  is  struck  every  week.  When  an 
issue  is  applied  for,  the  votes  on  account  of  which  the 
issue  is  required  are  always  specified.  The  consequence 
is,  tliat  a  civil  service  vote  can  never  be  exceeded,  the 
balances  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  surrendered,  and 
there  are  no  transfers ;  except  from  one  subhead  to 
another,  of  the  same  vote,  a  proceeding  which  Ls  still 
permittetl,  and  for  which  Treasury  sanction  is  generally, 
if  not  invariably,  required. 

In  1873  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  suggested*  that 
transfers  of  surpluses  on  votes  for  certain  important  public  works 
and  buildings  to  meet  deficiencies  in  similar  undertakings,  should  be 
authorised  for  a  particular  reason,  explained  in  their  report.  But  in 
the  following  session  the  committee  reviewed  this  suggestion  and 
substituted  for  it  the  advice  that  the  public  departments  should 
endeavour  to  secure  'a  closer  agreement  between  estimates  and  ex- 
penditure,' so  as  '  to  render  any  change  of  the  kind  contemplated 
unnecessary.'  '  Nevertheless,  in  the  matter  of  the  grants  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  by  a  system  of  minutes  in  council,  issued  without 
the  cognisance  of  Parliament,  it  was,  until  recently,  in  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  enter  into  engagements  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  involving  Parliament  in  additional  expenditure  beyond  the  sums 


"  Hans.  D.  v.  180,  p.  331  ;  lb. 
v.  184,  p.  999. 

«  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  123,  sec.  26 ; 
29  &  30  Vict.  c.  91,  sec.  28.  Hans. 
I).  V  212,  p.  1589.  Quar.  Rev.  v. 
141.  p.  239. 


*  Rep.  Com«.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  v 
Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  6. 

'  Com.  Pap.  1873,  t.  7,  pp. 
7.  22. 

'  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Acct*.  p.  v. 
Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  6. 
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actually  voted  on  behalf  of  education,  and  from  which  the  Houae 
could  not  honourably  extricate  itself.  But  in  1862,  the  subject  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Parliament,  and  regulatioiui  adopted  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  thus  objectionable  practice.' 

But  all  such  cases  would  come  under  the  review 
of  Parliament,  through  the  appropriation  audit ;  and 
must  be  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'*  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  Treasury  to 
transfer  a  saving  upon  one  sub-liead  to  meet  an  excess 
upon  another,  and  even  in  urgent  cases  to  create  a  new 
sub- head  for  an  expenditure  distinctly  analogous  to  that 
which  is  sanctioned  by  ParHament  under  the  vote.  But 
in  1872  the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Accounts  expressed  a 
hope  that  hereafter  expenditure  may  take  place  more 
closely  in  accordance  with  the  programme  as  exhibited 
in  the  votes.'  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  fund,  called 
the  '  Civil  Contingencies  Fund,'  to  meet  unforeseen  civil 
expenditure  in  sjiecial  cases,  pursuant  to  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Accounts  in  18G1 ;  which  fund  is 
limited,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  the  sum  of 
120,000/.' 

A  vote  in  Committee  of  Supply  is  in  the  nature  of  a  The  whole 
maxinmm.     It  is  not  imperative  on  the  government  to  »'^/^*'*f<i 

r  o  need  not 

spend  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  amount  granted,  but  be  ex- 
it is  a  matter  of  discretion  i  provided  that  any  parties  p**"^- 
with  whom  the  government  should  have  entered  into 
contracts  to  execute  works  authorised  to  be  undertaken 
by  parliament,  would  be  entitled  to  claim  compensation 
for  losses  incurred,  if  the  government  should  afterwards 
decide  to  abandon  such   undertakings.''     On  the  other 


*  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  468.  ■»  See  anU,  p.  20. 

»■  See   ante,     p.    35.    First  Rep.  ''  Hans.  I),  v,  165,  p.  1109.     See 

Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  23,  Com.  Pap.  the  case  of  Bentham's  '  Panopticon,' 

1867,    V.    10;  lb.  p.    9,   Com.  Pap.  authorised   to  be  built   by   Act    iU 

1870,  V.  10 ;  £h.  Second  Rep.  pp.  30,  Geo.    III.  c.  84,  but    not  proceeded 

95,  Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  7.  with.      Bentham   was    compensated 

'  Second  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Acct««.  by  Act  52,  Geo.  III.  c.  44.     See  his 

pp.  V.  viii.  6, 29,  Com.  P;ip.  1872,  v.  7.  works  v.  11,  p.  96. 
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hand  no  pledge  should  be  exacted  that  a  particular 
estimate  should  not  he  exceeded  under  any  circum- 

8tanc(i«.' 

\wi<     to  If   in    addilloii     in    llie  .>Uili»    \<)l«ii    w^    r.u  naiin-iii    lot 

.  ,,  *rN  particular  services,  further  expenditure  is  unavoidably 
"  f '  i"t^  incurred  thereon,  an  explanatory  statement  must  be  laid 
before  Parliament,  '  of  sums  required  to  be  voted  in 
order  to  make  good  excesses  on  certain  grants  for  civil 
services '  for  the  particular  fmancial  year,  showing  the 
causes  of  excess  in  every  instance.  In  this  statement 
the  savings  ujKin  the  civil  service  grants  for  the  same 
j)eriod  will  be  stated  and  contrasted  with  the  excesses, 
for  which  a  further  appropriation  is  required." 

In  affording  an  explanation  of  the  cause*  of  variation  between 
expenditura  and  grant,  the  term*  '  savings '  and  '  deficiencies '  were 
objected  to  as  misleading,  and  a  new  form  of  account  was  recoiu- 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts." 

This  proceeding  being  essentially  a  matter  of  account, 
it  is  usual  for  the  vote  thereon  to  be  taken  in  a  lump 
sum."  Votes  for  excesses  should,  if  f)ossible,  be  taken 
before  the  close  of  the  financial  year  in  which  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  incurred,  so  as  to  be  included  in  a 
Ways  and  Means  Bill  to  be  passed  before  the  year  has 
expired.  •* 
r.iiiances  So  far  as  relates  to  the  army  and  navy  estimates,  it 

'end^  has  for  a  length  of  time  been  the  rule  and  practice 
within  the  that,  If  the  moncy  voted  for  any  particular  service  be 
laTven-  ^  ^^o^  expended  within  the  year,  the  power  of  expenditure 
fh'^^x^  granted  by  the  vote  ceases,  and  the  money  cannot  after- 
chequer,     wards  be  made  use  of  until  it  is  re-voted  by  Parliament.** 


'  Ilaiis.  D.  V.  185,  p.  690.  pp.  9.50,  10(39.     But  see  as  to  unex- 

"  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  48,  pp.  551,  pended  balances  on  the  '  China  Vote 

557.  of  Credit,'  lb.  v.  1 70,  p.  1951 :  v.  1 75, 

•  First   Rep.  p.   iii.    Com.   Pap.  p.  1352 ;  Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  32,  p. 

1870,  V.  10.  261.     The  rule  does  not   apply    to 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  p.  1953.  cases  such  as  the  grant  for  the  con- 

''  Rep.  Com^.  Pub.  Accts.  pp.  iii.,  struction  of  fortifications,  which  was 

xiv.,  Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  6.  made  by  special  Act  of  Parliament, 

«  Hans.  1).  V.  141,  p.  181;  v.  165,  and  did  not  come  out  of  the  years 
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This  rule  has  been  carried  out  of  late  years  very  strictly. 
For  example,  in  1861,  out  of  15,000/.  votetl  to  enlarge 
the  Mihtary  College  at  Sandhurst,  5,000/.  only  was  ex- 
pended within  the  year.  Accordingly,  next  session,  the 
l)alance  of  10,000/.  was  again  included  in  the  estimates. 
This  time  tlie  House  of  Commons  refused  to  vote  the 
money.  Some  days  afterwards,  however,  the  government 
induced  the  House  to  recommit  the  resolution,  for  the 
purpose  of  reconsidering  their  decision.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion the  vote  was  agreed  to.'  It  is  only  very  lately  that 
the  civil  service  votes  and  miscellaneous  estimates  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  rule.  In  1857  the  Committee 
on  Public  Moneys  reported  a  recommendation,  that  *  all 
unexpended  balances  should  l)e  surrendered,  and  grants 
unaj)[)lied,  but  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
services  to  which  they  had  been  appropriated,  should 
be  re  voted.'*  The  Committee  on  the  Miscellaneous  Esti- 
mates in  1860  made  a  similar  recommendation  ;  as  also 
did  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts,  in  1861,  in  their 
fifth  report.  On  June  24,  1861,  the  under-sec^retary  to 
the  treasury  informed  the  House  that  the  government 
were  making  arrangements  to  carry  out  these  sugges- 
tions. The  new  system  was  partially  introduced  in  the 
same  year,*  but  it  was  not  universally  adopted  until  the 
following  session"  On  March  31,  1863,  *  for  the  first 
time  in  our  financial  history,  all  the  services  were  re- 
quired to  surrender  the  balances  standing  to  their  credit' 
into  the  Exchequer.  The  votes  are  now  taken  *  for  ser-  votesnow 
vices  coming  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year,'  ^^«'*  ^^' 
instead  of,  as  heretofore,  '  for  the  services  of  the  year.'''  within  the 

year. 


income,  but  was  raised  by  annuities,  See     obsenations     thereon   in     Tv. 

H8  an  addition  to  the  national   debt,  minute  of  Feb.   15,  18.58,    in   Com. 

Ih.   V.  172,   p.    330  ;  Act  26  &  27  Pap.  1857-8,  v.  34.  p.  38(>. 
Vict.  c.  80.  »  Hans.  D.  v.  164,  p.  315. 

'  Hans.    D.    v.    165,   pp.    1124,  "  lb.  v.  166,  p.  999. 

1419,  1564.  '  First  Rep.  Com*,  on  Pub.  Aect« 

'  Rep.  Com*,  on  Pub.  Moneys,  p.  p.  iv.  Com.  Pap.   1862,  v.  11.     And 

7,  Com.   Pap.    1S57,   sess.  2,  v.  9.  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  760. 
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By  thi«  mcan.H,  the  highly  ubjcctionable  nyutcm  of  allow- 
ing running  balances  to  go  from  year  to  year  has  been 
8toppe<l,  and  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  public 
expenditure  has  been  practically  guaranteetl. 
nifferem*  Inasmuch  as  the  Appropriation  Act  of  1802  wa«  the 
the  i{<«r.i  first  Act  in  which  the  votes  were  taken  to  meet  the  ex- 
i^.fi'i'ni  ix'nditure  coming  in  courweof  payment  within  the  finan- 
«»f  WorkM  cial  year,  it  in  worthy  of  mention  that  there  waa  a  dif- 
iloinu"  ference  of  opinion  between  the  Hoard  of  Audit  and  the 
Board  of  Works  as  to  the  interpretation  which  should 
be  put  uj>on  thirt  Act.  The  Board  of  Works  held  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  deprive  them  of  the  jwwer  of 
using  balances  which  had  accrued  upon  votes  of  Parlia- 
ment anterior  to  1862.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lioard 
of  Audit  contended  that  all  such  balances  should  Ikj 
surrendered,  and  that  no  credits  but  those  granted  in 
1862  were  available  for  expenses  coming  in  course  of 
payment  in  the  year  1862-63.  The  adju.stment  ulti- 
mately made  by  the  Treasury  in  regard  to  these  accounts 
fell  very  far  short  of  that  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lioard  of  Audit,  should  have  taken  place.  This  adjust- 
ment, however,  was  ba.se<I  on  the  a.ssumption  that  the 
estimates  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  B^jard  of 
Works  for  the  year  1862-63  were  framed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  appropriating  to  the  service  of  the  year  the 
balances  remaining  on  account  of  former  grants — that 
the  sums  voted  represent  only  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture founded  on  that  principle — and  therefore  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Parliament  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  surrender  of  balances  remaining  at  the 
close  of  the  financial  year  should  take  effect  from  March 
ol,  1863.  But  it  appears  that  the  Board  of  Works 
have  continued  to  spend  their  arrears  of  balances, 
which  had  accrued  before  1862,  up  to  1865,  thereby 
making  use  of  money  without  a  parliamentary  vote. 
These  facts  were  communicated  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts  in  1865  by  the  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Audit. 
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In  communicating  the  foregoing  particulars  to  the  Duty  of 
committee,  Mr.  Macaulay  remarked    that  it  was  *  the  of  Com^ 
natural  and  proper  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  J^JjJ" 
to  see  that  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  as  proposed  aoooobu. 
by  government  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Appropriation  Act.*     Hitherto  no  such  adjust- 
ment lias  been  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  except 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts.* 


3.  The  Application  of  the  System  of  Audit  to  the 
Public  Account^. 

a.  The  Obdi.vaev  Duties  of  the  Boabd  of  Audit. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  provision  which 
has  been  made  by  Parliament  for  tlie  examination  and 
audit  of  tlie  public  accounts. 

From  an  early  period  in  our  constitutional  history, 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  direc-  *>«»«*»  ^i 
ted  to  the  importance  of  securing  an  efficient  audit  of  of  audit. 
the  pubHc  expenditure.  Acts  were  passed  in  the  reigns 
of  William  111.  and  of  Queen  Anne,  appointing  ccra- 
missioners  of  audit,  by  whose  exertions  flagrant  abuses 
and  misappropriations  of  public  moi  '        jht 

to  light,  from  time  to  time,  and  the  u::    ....  ,^^Led 

to  censure  and  punishment,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Commons.  But  in  the  two  succeeding  reigns  the 
Commons  relaxed  in  their  vigilance.  Not  only  did 
they  refuse  to  pass  an  Audit  Act,  but  in  two  instances 
they  gave  to  the  crown  an  unlimited  vote  of  credit,  or 
})ower  to  apply  the  whole  supply  of  the  year  as  the 
Crown  might  direct.^  In  1780,  however,  in  conse- 
quence of  Mr.  Burke's  efforts  in  the  cause  of  economic 
reform,    an  Act  was  passed  appointing  audit  officers, 

-  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid.  »  Olode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.    1,  pp. 

70^140,    270,  &c.  Com.   Pap.  1865,     110,  126. 
V.  10.     Aud  see  pott,  p.  65. 
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named  by  the  crown,  and  not,  oh  lieretoforc,  chown  by 
ballot  out  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  At  lonjjth  in 
ITHo  a  permanent  board  of  rommissioners  for  auditing; 
the  j)iil)h('  acrountM  was  constituted  by  the  Act  2o  Geo. 
HI.  c.  52.  The  duties  of  the  board  were  defined  and 
cnlarfTcd  by  several  subsequent  statutes,* 

Nevertheless,  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Audit  lk)ard  by  its  amalgama- 
tion with  the  Exchequer  department,  its  position  and 
functions  were  confessedly  anomalous  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Presided  over  by  commissioners  who  were  nomi- 
nally independent  of  the  Treasury,  the  duties  of  the 
board  were  discharged,  not  by  the  auditors  themselves, 
but  by  clerks  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  and  subject 
to  tlie  directio!!  and  control  of  that  department — a 
position  which  naturally  unfitted  them  for  exercising  an 
impartial  investigation  into  the  operations  of  the 
Treasury  itself.  It  has,  indeed,  l)een  alleged  that  the 
Treasury  refrained  from  any  interference  with  the 
board  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  a.ssigned  to  it  by 
statute ;  •  and  that  with  regard  to  accounts  examined 
under  the  '  appropriation  audit,'  which  is  conducted 
on  behalf  of  Parliament,  the  Treasury  and  the  Board  of 
Audit  were  equally  agreed  that  the  latter  should  re- 
ceive no  instructions  from  the  former,  which  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  their  duty  to 
Parliament.^ 

Notwithstanding  its  parliamentary  origin  and  pecu- 
liar responsibilities,  the  Board  of  Audit  was  undoubtedly 
a  department  of  the  executive  government,  dependent 
upon  the  Treasury  for  the  regulation  of  its  strength, 
resources,  and  organisation  ;  and  as  regards  the  exami- 
nation of  accounts  under  the  administrative  audit,   it 


T  See  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2, 
p.  133. 

-  lb.  c.  24. 

■  See  Treasury  minute,  Com. 
Pap.  1857-58,  v.  34,  p.  385.     Rep. 


Com*.  Pub.  Accta.   Evid.  p.  37,  Com. 
Pap.  1862,  V.  11. 

*>  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.   Aceta.  Evid. 
1191-1200,  Com.   Pap.  1865,  v.  10. 
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was  likewise  dependent  upon  the  Treasury.  But  by 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  principle  of  the  appropria- 
tion audit,  the  department  has  been  elevated  into  a 
more  independent  position.  As  soon  as  the  main  func- 
tions of  the  auditors  shall  be,  not  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  Treasury  as  a  check  upon  the  transactions  of 
Treasury  accountants,  but  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  check  upon  the  pecuniary  transactions 
of  the  Treasury  itself,  of  the  other  great  departments 
of  state,  and  of  the  executive  government  generally, 
the  auditors  will  probably  become,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
tlieory,  the  servants  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  de- 
pendent upon  the  House,  not  only  for  guidance  as  to 
what  duties  they  should  perform,  but  for  the  means  of 
performing  those  duties  efficiently." 

Still,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  Audit  is  in  fact 
Office  was  never  designed  to  exercise  any  direct  control  JJ^fof 
over   the   public    expenditure.     In  the  words   of  Mr.  vf^'fi**- 
Gladstone,  *  it  is  a  board  to  ensure  truth  and  accuracy 
in  the  accounts  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  might 
properly  be  termed  a  board  of  veriiication.'     To  attempt 
to  confer  upon  it  coercive  and  controlling  powers,  or  a 
right  to  judge  of  the  propriety  or  expediency  of  any 
such   expenditure,   would    be   to   transfer  to  it  what 
strictly  belongs  to  the  House  of  Commons.**     It  is  as  an 
auxiliary  to  the  labours  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts  that  the  investigations  of  the  Audit 
Office  are  mainly  important,  and  are  capable  of  being 
made  increasingly  valuable.* 

By  the  Act  of  1866,  for  consolidating  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Offices,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Audit  branch  of  the  new  department  are  considerably 
increased.     It  will   now  be   required   to  examine  the 

*  Observations  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  Finance  Com*,  of  1819,  Com.  Pap. 

Secrt-tarv  Bd.  of  Audit,  p.  148.  Com.  1871,  v.  11. 
Pap.  l8(5o,  V.  10.  •  Rep.  Com*.  Pub,    Accts.  Evid. 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  1156,  p.  1350.    And  pp.   9,  35,   65.     Com.     Pap.     1S04, 

see     extract     from     Fifth     Kep.    of  v    8. 
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accounts  connected  with  the  permanent  charges  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  the  accounts  relating  to  the  receipts  of 
money  payahlo  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the  whole  of  the 
accounts  relating  to  the  voted  services.  In  ad<lition  to 
this,  it  is  provided  by  section  83  of  the  said  Act,  that 
the  Treasury  shall  have  the  power,  in  case  of  any  other 
accounts  coming  before  them  which,  on  public  grnunds, 
they  might  cimsider  it  de8iral)le  to  subject  to  revision, 
to  refer  the  same  to  the  Audit  Office  for  examination, 
even  though  they  did  not  relate  to  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  public  imperial  funds.  It  has  been 
suggested,  however,  by  ofiicers  of  the  board  and  others, 
that  this  power  should  only  be  exercised  in  rare  and 
peculiar  cases,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners  should  be  as  much  as  possible  confined 
to  the  business  of  examining  accounts  relating  to  the 
receipt,  issue,  and  expenditure  of  imperial  funds.' 

It  is  furthermore  provided  by  section  34  of  this  Act, 
that  all  public  officers  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  fees 
shall  account  for  the  same  to  the  Audit  Office.  But  this 
security  is  confessedly  inadequate  as  a  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  all  the  fees  received  in  any  public 
department  are  brought  to  credit.  All  it  can  accom- 
plish is  to  provide  that  all  the  fees  brought  to  credit 
are  duly  accounted  for.  The  check  upon  receipts  must 
necessarily  be  conducted  by  some  efficient  system  of 
check  and  counter -check  in  the  department  itself.* 

This  Act,  which  substitutes  a  comptroller  and 
auditor-general  for  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  subjects 
the  whole  public  expenditure  to  the  operation  of  the 
'  Appropriation  Audit,'  will  undoubtedly  impart  new 
life  and  vigour  into  the  system  of  auditing  the  public 
accounts.  Independently  of  the  advantages  to  be 
anticipated  from  the  general  application  of  the  appro- 


f  Oom.Pap.  I860,  V.  7.  (Excheq. 
and  Audit  Bill)  Evid.  241-257.  But 
Bee  Treasury  Minute  of  March  2,1867. 


CoDQ.  Pap.  1867,  T.  .SO.  p.  .S.37,  &c. 

K  Com.  Pap.   1866,  v.  7,  p.   540. 
Evid.  233-240. 
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priation  audit  to  every  branch  of  the  public  expenditure, 
a  point  to  be  hereafter  specially  noticed,  much  benefit 
will  result  from  the  greater  degree  of  independence 
assigned  to  the  audit  officers  over  that  wliich  they 
previously  enjoyed.  It  is  true  that  the  Treasury  is  still 
empowered  to  appoint,  from  time  to  time,  such  officers 
as  may  be  required  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
department,  their  number  and  salaries  being  regulated 
by  order  in  council.  But  this  power  is  conferred  upon 
the  Treasury  in  order  that  there  may  be  some  member 
of  the  government,  having  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, responsible  for  such  appointments.*  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  is 
authorised  to  promote,  suspend,  or  remove,  any  of  the 
employes  in  his  department ;  to  make  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  business  therein  ;  and  (subject  to  the  approval 
of  tlie  Treasury)  to  establish  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  all  public  accountants  * 

In  proceeding  to  define,  more  particularly,  the  func-  Depirt. 
tions  which  appertain  to  the  Audit  Office,  as  a  depart-  ^uoit* 
ment  for  examining  and  verifying  the  public  accounts, 
it  should  be  premised  that,  irrespective  of  theoj>erationa 
of  this  board,  every  department  in  the  state  is  bound  to 
apply  to  their  expenditure  some  sort  of  check  or  de- 
partmental audit,  whether  their  accounts  are  examined 
by  independent  auditors  or  not.^ 

The  accounts  of  the  Foreign  Office  were  not  audited  by  the  Andit 
Board,  but  by  the  permanent  under-secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
atlkirs.''  But  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Moneys  and  Ac- 
counts Act  of  1866,  it  is  provided  that,  from  April  1,  1867,  these 
accounts  shall  be  subjected  to  the  appropriation  audit,  and  to  the 
revision  of  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general.' 

And  in  addition  to  the  check  to  which  public  ac- 

"  Tlans.  D.  v.  182,  p.  1864.  '  See  Special  Rep.  from  Com.  on 

*  Rep.   Cora*.  Pub.    Accts.   (Ex-  Pub.  Accts.  on  the   Exchequer  and 

cheq.  and  Audit   Bill),   Evid.   291-  Audit  Departmenta  Bill,  Evid.  •'^l 4- 

803.     Com.  Pap.  1866,  V.  7.  883;    Com.  Pap.    ]8»!6,  v.  7  ;  Rep. 

J  Ih.  I860,  V.  10.  Evid.  289.  Com'.  Dipl.  Service,   p.   55;    Com. 

k  Hans.  D.  V.  179,  p.  1100.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7. 
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counts  may  ha  Huhjected  in  the  (l(?partmont  to  which 
tliey  relate,  all  accounts  of  public  exfK»n(liture  are  liable 
to  two  kinds  of  audit — 1.  The  administrative  audit ;  2. 
The  ay)propriation  audit. 
AdminiB.  The  administrative  audit,  as  ita  name  imports,  is 

I'iwilr  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  view  to  pur- 
poses which  are  purely  administrative.  Until  recently, 
this  was  the  only  kind  of  audit  ap[)lie<l  to  the  public 
accounts  ;  and  it  is  still  the  only  check  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  miscellaneous  civil  service  accounts,  with 
certain  exceptions  to  Ixj  hereafter  notice<l.  This  audit 
may  be  conducted  by  any  persons  whom  the  Treasury 
shall  appoint ;  in  fact,  it  is  sometimes  conducted  by  the 
paymaster  in  Scotland,  by  the  paymaster-general,  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  even  by  the  Treasury  itself. 
]iut  it  has  been  usually  conducted  by  the  li(jard  of 
Audit,  actinf»  exclusively  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  and 
with  a  view  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  maintain  their 
legitimate  authority  and  control  over  the  various  depart- 
ments of  expenditure.""  The  board  has  no  authority  to 
apply  this  audit  to  the  public  expenditure  generally,  but 
only  to  such  accounts  as  they  may  be  directed  by  the 
Treasury  to  examine.  Apart  from  the  mere  business  of 
checking  the  accounts,  it  is  the  main  duty  of  the  board, 
in  conducting  this  audit,  to  determine  whether  the  de- 
partmental expenditure  has  been  in  accordance  with 
Treasury  instructions,  whether  special  or  general.  After 
receiving  the  auditor's  report,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Treasury  to  decide  what  should  be  done  in  respect 
to  any  irregularity,  or  departure  from  the  directions  of 
the  Treasury,  that  may  be  pointed  out  therein." 

It  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  amongst  the  numerous 

""  Appended   to   the  Fifth  Rep.  °  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Moneys,  p.  14, 

of  the  Tub.  Accts.  Com*,    for  1861  Com.  Pap.  18o7,  Second  Sese.  v.  9  ; 

is  a  table  of  the  accounts  which  are  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Acct*.  Evid.  3,  4, 

audited  by  the  Audit  Board,  and  of  118,  252,    &c. ;     and  App.   p.   119, 

those   which  are  audited    bj-   other  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10. 
departments. 
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statutory  provisions  relating  to  the  administrative  audit,  JJJJP^"^^'^ 
none  can  be  found  which  imposes  on  the  auditors  the  a<iminu. 
duty  of  questioning,  or  even  of  noticing,  any  expenditure  l^^l^ 
that  may  have  been  incurred  in  excess  of  a  parliament- 
ary vote,  or  in  respect  of  a  service  for  which  no  appro- 
priation whatever  had  been  made."  This  left  the  door 
oj)en  for  much  abuse,  and  enabled  the  Treasury  to  ex- 
pend money  which  had  been  granted  for  one  service  for 
entirely  different  purposes,  without  fear  of  detection  or 
censure  by  Parliament.  Sometimes  it  happened,  how- 
ever, that  such  reckless  and  extravagant  expenditure 
was  incurred,  more  particularly  on  behalf  of  the  army 
or  navy,  as  to  call  for  the  special  interposition  of  Par- 
liament.'* For  example,  the  Admiralty  account,  for  a 
series  of  years  prior  to  1831,  was  systematically  misap- 
propriated.' It  was  not  until  the  year  1832  that  a 
])artial  remedy  was  found  for  this  evil,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  description  of  audit,  which  will  now  engage 
our  attention. 

b.  The  Nature  and  Operation  of  the  Appeopriation 

Audit. 

It  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  government  Origin  of 
that  we  are  indebted,  for  this  important  administrative  priatioa 
reform,  to  one  who  held  at  the  time  a  prominent  office 
in  the  state.' 

In  1876  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  printed  three 
Reports.*  The  third  points  out  that  ever  since  the  year  1868,  the 
Conunittee  on  Public  Accounts  had  repeatedly  urged  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  examining  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  was  in- 


**  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.   Accts.   App.  ejected  by  Appropriation  Audit  of 

p.  119,  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10.  Navy  and'  Army   Accts.   and  dilier- 

<■  3  Hatsell,  pp.  209-211.  ence  between   f^me  and   of    appro- 

*>  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  119,  priation  and  audit  afterwards  applied 

Com.  Pap.  Ib65,  v.  10.  to  Civil   Service   Exp.,  and   need  of 

'  See  Correspondence,  &c.  Exchq.  making;  the   latter   audit   of  general 

and    Audit  Depts.   Act,  186(5,  Com.  application  to  Navv,  Army  and  Civil 

Pap.  1867,  V.  S'j,  p.  176.  Service  Accts.  see  I'liird  Rep.  Com*. 

»  For  particulars   as    to   reform  Pub.  Accts.  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  8. 
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i;,  p,,,,         Hufticient.      In  this  opinion  the  TreMOiy  mitirely  agr««,  notwitJi- 
('uiiiti)it-      Btjut(liii;(  tho  ar^uiiHMitN  which  have  been  urged  to  the  coi' 
i.e  Tuhlic   i,i  ,1,  uutJionti««H.      I'p  t^)   IHGO,  uuI(hs\,  niiliUry  and  naval 
l,s7(i.        *    turn  nloiw  (with  soiuo  trifling  t'xvf'\tt'uft\n)  wan  8ul»j«Tt4Mi  to  an  audit 
on  iM-liulf  of  Parliunifnt.     Othrr  branches  of  the  public  expenditure, 
though  carefully  audit^'d  on  U.'half  of  the  Treaaury,  were,  as  far  «a 
conc<>rn(>d   Pnrlianifnt,  ahti^jluUdy  unaudited,  Wfore  the  pMsing  ai 
the  KxchoquiT  and  Audit  Act.      In  fmniingthat  Ktutute,  PariuuDent 
took  for  its  model  the  Acts  of  1832  and  1840,  for  the  audit  of  naral 
and  military  expenditure.     But  the  audit  applied  to  the  accounte  of 
the  Civil  and  Revenue  departments  under  that  Act  has  been  im- 
proved and  perfected  within  the  past  ten  years,  while  that         ■     t 
to  the  uiiliuiry  and   naval  expenditure   has  remained   ui 
Thus  tlic  system,  which  in  1866  was  the  most  thorough  in  < 
public  service,  has  in  1876  become  the  least  complete,  and  '  t 

in  need  of  revision. 

Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  revolution  in  the  public  accounta 
that  has  taken  place  under  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act,  through 
the  reports  of  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general,  a^ldreased  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  and  every  irregularity, 
which  in  former  days  would  have  been  hidden  within  the  walU  of  a 
department,  is  examined  and  reported  on,  and  the  financial  atlminis- 
tration  of  the  civil  departments  is  thus  subjected  to  public  criticism. 
So  that  if  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  a  secretary  of  state, 
should  order  expenditure  contrary  to  on  Act  of  Parliament,  or  to 
the  establishetl  rules  of  the  service,  or  of  the  department  over  which 
he  presides,  the  fact  is  certain  to  be  made  known  to  Parliament  by 
the  independent  auditor  in  his  report  upon  the  appropriation 
account  of  the  vote  to  which  such  expenditure  is  charged.  The 
lords  of  the  treasury  gratefully  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  the 
independent  audit  administered  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor- 
general,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  departments  have  ac- 
cepted and  thoroughly  carried  out  the  principles  of  the  new  system  ; 
and  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  responsibility  of  the  Treasury  to  Parlia- 
ment for  financial  order  throughout  the  service  has  been  rigidly 
enforced,  on  the  other  hand  the  Treasury  have,  with  the  co-oi>eration 
of  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general,  been  enabled  to  exercise,  far 
more  completely  than  previously,  the  control  entrusted  to  them  by 
constitutional  usage,  and  which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  financial  order  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Ha\ing  received 
from  the  various  departments  charged  with  the  expenditure  of  the 
several  supply  grants  of  each  year,  accounts  of  the  appropriation 
thereof,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  comptroUer  and  auditor-general 
to  examine  them  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose 
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of  ascertaining  whether  these  accounts  are  severally  supported  by  Report 
proper  vouchers,  and  ordered  for  payment  by  proper  authority  ;  that  ''"ifv  j- 
they  have  been  accurately  computed,  and  applied  to  the  purposes  Account*, 
for  which  the  money  was  voted  ;  and  tliat  they  are  in  accordance  lb7tJ. 
with  statute  and  Treasury  authority,  and  with  the  formal  reguhitions 
of  the  particular  department.  In  ao  doing,  however,  the  oomptroUer 
and  auditor-general,  if  unsatislied  in  regard  to  a  particuhur  pay- 
ment, decides  nothing,  but  merely  reports  his  opinion  to  Parliament ; 
it  is  practically  reserved  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  decide,  in 
doubtful  cases,  whether  tlie  money  has  or  has  not  lieen  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  Parliament.  Tlie  Treasury 
minute  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  pro- 
posed audit  in  its  application  to  military  and  naval  accounts.  In 
view  of  the  excellent  detailed  audit  to  which  these  accounts  are  already 
sul)jected,  the  Treasury  are  of  opinion  that  a  second  detailed  exam- 
ination of  the  same  is  not  desired,  but  that  a  '  test '  audit  would 
satisfy  the  essential  requirements  of  an  independent  audit,  and  avoid 
at  the  same  time  unnecx^ssary  labour  and  expense.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  that  the  comptroller  and  auditir-general  should  under- 
take this  duty,  in  respect  to  military  expenditure  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  and  experimentally,  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  adoption  of 
permanent  armngements  for  the  extended  audit  of  military  accounts, 
and  also,  in  concert  hereafter  with  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  of  a 
similar  scheme  for  naval  expenditure.  Upon  a  copy  of  this  minute 
being  communicated  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  he  protested 
against  the  proposed  reform,  upon  the  ground  that  the  application  of 
a  test  audit  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor-geneiul  to  the  appro- 
priation accounts  of  moneys  granted  for  army  services  would  place 
ditticulty  in  the  way  of  the  maintenance  of  the  nece&sarj'  authority 
of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the  administration  of  the  War  depart- 
ment. The  Treasury  did  not  concur  in  this  opinion,  and  while  most 
desirous  to  act  in  concert  with  the  secretary  for  war  on  all  points, 
were  compelle<l,  in  view  of  their  responsibility  under  the  Exchecjuer 
and  Audit  Act,  and  the  repeated  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee,  to  appeal  for  a  tinal  decision  upon  the  question 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts.'  Whereupon  the  committee, 
being  informed  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  that  he 
cordially  concurred  in  the  suggestions  of  the  Treasury,  and  was  pre- 
pared to  give  effect  to  the  same  as  speedily  as  possible,  expressed 
their  desire  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  application,  or  hin- 
drance to  the  smooth  working  of  an  audit  of  the  army  accounts, 
similar  in  chai-acter  (although  limited  in  extent)  to  that  which  has 
been  so  beneficially  applied  to  the  accounts  of  civil  service  expenditure. 
They  furthermore  stated  their  belief  that  the  difficulties  raised  by 

'  Third  Ilep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  8,  p.  141. 
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H<>ix)rt  the  War  Office  would,  on  further  oonaiderftUon,  be  found  to  b« 
^"""/"ni  theoretical  than  practical,  and  capable  of  being  readily  solved  by 
AiToiintH  cartel  discretion,  and  mutual  forbearance.  The  committee  also  dA- 
l^^;«i.  clarml  their  o[)inion  that  it  waa  equally  desirable  to  entalilikh  a  teat 

audit  for  naval  oh  well  aa  for  military  accounts. **     Ac  on 

March  6,   1877,   the   first  report  of  the  comptroller    i  'or- 

genenil  u{>on  th«  appropriation  account  of  the  receipts  and  (rxp<*ndi« 
ture  for  army  services  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1876,  was  laid 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Prefixed  to  this  repoit  is  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  circumstances  iv   '  ■  fi  th«'  t<*Ht  audit  was  com- 

menced and  conducted,  noting  tlr  utien  that  ha4l  l»wn  encoun- 

tered, and  the  satisfactory  results  already  obtained  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  system,  and  concluding  with  the  expremion  of  an 
opinion  that  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  delaying  the  appli- 
cation of  a  similar  test  audit  to  the  accounts  of  naval  services.* 
J'jT"''^o'  In  1877  the  committee  presented  but  one  report.     This  report, 

pres('nto<l  on  May  16,  reviewed  the  appropriation  Jiccounts  for  the 
y»ar  ending  March  31,  1876,  together  wltK  tl,..  nj^orts  of  t)u-  '"iiiii- 
troller  and  auditor-general  thereon. 

The  committee  again  adverted  to  irii  '       "  .-nt 

should  be  duly  informed,  by  a  note  in  t.  i  to 

the  vote  for  the  Hilary  or  superannuation  alio, 
orticer  who  may  be  in  receipt  of  extra  paymoi  •  :  , 
in  addition  to  the  fixed  salary  of  his  office  (other  than  casual  pay- 
ments to  reimburse  him  for  expenses  actually  incurred),  in  order 
that  the  whole  of  the  official  emoluments  received  by  any  officer 
of  the  crown  from  whatever  source  may  appear.  They  note, 
with  satisfaction,  the  issue  of  a  Treasury  minute  of  September  15, 
1876,  enjoining  this  rule  upon  all  the  public  departments.  They 
are  also  of  opinion  that  whenever  such  additional  remuneration  is 
paid  out  of  a  grant  for  another  department,  even  for  services  ren- 
dered out  of  office  hours,  the  head  of  the  department,  paying  the 
salary  or  superannuation  allowance,  should  be  notified.* 

In  considering  the  question  of  enforcing  individual  responsibility 
upon  public  officers  in  respect  to  payments  which  have  been  dis- 
allowed by  the  committee,  they  approve  of  a  course  of  procedure 
set  forth  in  a  Treasury  minute  of  March  13,  1877,  laying  down,  as 
it  does,  the  principle  that  disallowances  recommended  by  this  com- 
mittee can  only  be  removed  by  the  action  of  Parliament.  The  per- 
sons responsible  for  such  irregular  expenditure  must  remain  charge- 
able therewith,  unless  and  until  the  Treasury  may  recommend  that 


"  Third   Rep.  Coin*.  Pub.  Accts.  "  Rep.    Com'.   Pub.    Accts.   pp. 

p.  iv.     C.nu.  Pap.  1876,  v.  8.  vii.,  6,  49,  and  App.  88,  Com.  Pap. 

'  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  .5U,  p.  208.       1877,  v.  8. 
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the  deficiency  be  made  good  by  a  special  grant,  voted  by  the  HooM  Beport 

,  f,  ,  o  ./         r  o  <  Commit. 

of  Commons."  p^j,^^, 

The  committee  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  extended  Acooanta, 
audit  into  army  accounts,  which  had  been  undertaken  by  the  comp-  1877. 
troUer  and  auditor-general,  pursuant  to  the  wishes  heretofore  re- 
peatedly expressed  by  the  committee,  and  they  expreM  their  opinion 
upon  certain  points  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  test  examination  of 
these  accounts,  and  of  the  accounts  of  charge*  defrayed  by  the  War 
Office  on  behalf  of  India.^ 

In  the  year  1832,  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  at  Navy  a*. 
that  time  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  introduced  into  Su? 
the  Kouse  of  Commons  a  Bill  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  naval  accounts,  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
wliich  was  a  provision  empowering  the  commissioners 
of  audit  to  examine  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  naval 
expenditure,  side  by  side  with  the  votes  and  estimates 
for  tlie  naval  service  ;  and  to  report  the  result  of  the 
comparison  annually  to  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
Bill  became  law  ;  and,  pursuant  to  its  requirements,  the 
votes  for  naval  services  were,  for  the  first  time,  arranged 
under  distinct  heads,  or  branches  of  expenditure,  in  the 
annual  Appropriation  Act ;  in  a  form  which,  with  some 
slight  alterations,  has  been  observed  ever  since.' 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  reform,  the  several  it»  pecn- 
aiuounts  voteil  in  supply  for  various  navy  services  were  gt*. 
added  together,  and  included  in  the  Appropriation  Bill 
in  a  bulk  sum,  to  the  credit  of  the  naval  service  gene- 
rally. This  practice  was  justified  by  the  presumed  im- 
possibility of  estimating  beforehand,  with  any  certainty, 
the  probable  sum  required  for  each  service.  So  long  as 
it  continue<l,  the  whole  of  the  naval  money,  except  that 
voted  to  defray  the  navy  debt,  could  be  legally  applied 
to  any  one  service  ;  subject,  of  course,  to  future  enquiry 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  the  expediency  of  such 
an  appropriation. 

»  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts.  pp.  xi.,  *  For    full     particulars    of   this 

xii.,o;}0,  App.  101.   Com.  Pap.  1877,  change,  see  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Aocts. 

V.  8.  E\-id  pp.  1-4,  &c.  Com.  Pap.  1862, 

'  Ih.  pp.  xv.-xix.  V.  11. 
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The  appropriation  audit  cured  tliisevil;  and,  in  spite 
of  some  (lefectH  of  dftail,  it  has  worked  well.  In  1846 
li  new  Act  was  passed  (the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  92),  which 
extended  tlic  operation  of  the  audit  to  the  accounts  of 
military  a«  well  an  naval  expenditure.  This  Act  also 
establi-shes  the  princij)lert  which  should  Imj  applicalile  to 
the  future  extension  of  tlie  appropriation  check  to  other 
departments.* 

The  ellicicncy  of  tlie  new  scheme  of  audit  was  further 
secured  by  the  government  not  merely  taking  the  votes 
for  the  di.stinct  and  separate  naval  services  for  which 
they  were  granted  in  Committee  of  Supply,  but  also  re- 
stricting the  application  of  the  grants  to  payments  actu- 
ally made  on  behalf  of  the  particular  service  within  the 
period  of  the  financial  year.^ 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  appropria- 
tion audit  was  not  intended  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
responsible  departments  of  state  entrusted  with  naval  or 
military  expenditure,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  deviat- 
ing from  the  directions  of  the  Appropriation  Act  in  cases 
of  necessity,  but  merely  to  secure  such  a  revision  of 
tlieir  accounts,  by  an  independent  authority,  as  would 
suffice  to  detect  any  departure  from  the  particular  ap- 
plication of  the  votes  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament."  Both  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  de- 
partments still  retain  the  power  of  making  use  of  the 
surplus  of  one  vote  to  meet  any  deficiency  in  another, 
provided  the  aggregate  grant  for  naval  or  military  ser- 
vices is  not  exceeded.  This  power,  as  we  have  already 
stated/  is  exercised  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  Treasury. 


'  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid. 
227,  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10. 

*"  lb.  p.  120.  And  see  anfe,  p.  44. 

•  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Moneys,  p.  6, 
Com.  Pap.  1857,  Sess.  2,  v.  9.  The 
nature,  scope,  and  mode  of  applying 
the  appropriation  audit  are  described 


in  the  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accta.  Evid. 
pp.  84-il,  Com.  Pap.  1^2,  v.  11. 
See  further,  on  this  subject,  Rep.  of 
Com*,  in  1865,  p.  17,  &c.  and  App. 
pp.  115-148,  Com.  Pap.  18($5,  v.  10. 
"  Anie,  p.  38. 
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In  1851,  by  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42,  the  appro-  Further 
priation  audit  was  directed  to  be  applied  to  the  newly-  It^^^ 
created  departments  of  the  Board  of  Woods  and  the  appropna- 
Board  of  Public  Works. 

In  1856,  the  Committee  on  Public  Moneys  was  ap- 
pointed. They  sat  for  two  sessions  ;  and  their  report, 
in  1857, '  has  formed  the  text  of  all  that  has  been  subse- 
quently said  or  written  on  the  subject  of  the  appropriation 
audit.'  They  recommended  that  it  should  be  applied  to 
the  *  accounts  of  income  and  ex[)enditure  kept  at  the 
Treasury,  to  the  accounts  of  the  revenue  departments, 
and  to  the  various  accounts  comprising  the  expenditure 
of  the  votes  for  civil  services,  including  civil  contingen- 
cies.' '  Lord  Palmerston's  government,  by  a  Treasury 
minute  dated  February  15,  1858,  and  Lord  Derby's 
government,  by  a  minute  of  December  23,  1858,  each 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  this  recommendation,  but 
pointed  out  certain  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
immediate  adoption.' 

In  1860,  by  the  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  93,  the  appro- 
priation audit  was  extended  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
customs,  the  inland  revenue,  and  the  post-office  depart- 
ments; and  in  1861  (pursuant  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  Accounts  of  that  year),  to  payments 
out  of  the  civil  contingencies  fund.  It  only  remained 
that  it  should  be  applied  to  the  miscellaneous  civil  ser- 
vice expenditure ;  an  undertaking  which,  after  having 
been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  government  by  the 
Committee  on  Pubhc  Accounts,*  was  at  length  accom- 
plished in  1866,  by  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Depart- 
ments Act,  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39. 

This  Act  repeats  all  previous  enactments  in  reference 
to  the  appropriation  audit,  and  provides  for  its  ultimate 


•  Report,  p.  6.  Com.  Pap.  1857,  «  See  Report  of  1862,  p.  iii.  and 

V.  0.,  2nd  Sess.  App.  p.  2  ;  Report  of  1864,  App.  Noa. 

'  Com.   Pap.  1857-8,  v.   34.  p.  3  and  4. 
382  ;  lb.  1860,  v.  39,  pt.  1,  p.  175. 
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apj)lication,  uj)(>n  an  improved  principle,  to  all   parlia- 
mentary grants  for  public  services. 

The  first  complete  audit  appropriation  account  of 
the  miscellaneous  civil  service  grants  was  that  of  the 
grants  for  the  financial  year  1808-9,  which  marks  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  financial  history. 
These  accounts  were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1870,  and  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Accounts  in  that  year.  In  the  appro- 
priation account  each  grant  is  s[)ecially  reported  uj)on, 
audited,  and  certified  by  the  comptroller  and  audit(jr- 
general ;  the  actual  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  same 
is  compared  with  the  amount  granted,  any  saving  or 
excess  is  formally  stated,  and  explanations  given  of  the 
causes  of  variations,  with  copies  of  correspondence, 
when  necessary,  with  the  departments  concerned.'' 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Board  of  Audit  was 
merely  a  board  of  verification,  not  of  control.  Its  func- 
tions, when  in  existence,  were  summetl  up  by  its  secre- 
tary in  the  following  terms  :  '  The  whole  of  our  experi- 
ence as  appropriation  auditors  tends  to  satisfy  us  that 
we  ou^ht  to  have  no  further  communication  with  the 
executive  departments  than  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information.  Whatever  tends  to 
associate  us,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  pecu- 
niary transactions  of  the  government,  cannot  but  tend 
to  damage  the  credit  of  the  reports  in  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  submit  those  transactions  to  the  judgment  of 
Parliament.  We  conceive,  therefore,  that  we  should  never 
be  required  to  advise,  to  control,  or  to  remonstrate.' ' 

The  scheme  which  Mr.  Macaulay  himself  suggested 
for  the  due  application  of  the  appropriation  audit  to  all 
the  parliamentary  grants  was  based  upon  the  principle 
above  contended  for,  that  every  parliamentary  vote 
should  be  placed  by  the  Treasury  under  the  immediate 


"  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  35,  pp.  '  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  131, 

1144-1148.   Also  the  Annual  Appro-     Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10. 
priation  Accts. 
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superintendence  and  control  of  some  one  responsible 
officer  or  department  known  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  held  responsilile  for  the  proper  application  thereof; 
that  regular  'appropriation  accounts'  should  be  annually 
f)repared  by  each  department  for  submission  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  accounts  should  Imj  rendered 
to  tlie  Board  of  Audit  to  be  examined  and  reported 
upon  ;  that  the  board  should  report  to  the  House  every 
case  in  which  it  may  appear  to  them  that  a  vote  has 
been  exceeded,  or  a  sum  charj?ed  against  a  vote  which 
is  not  supported  by  proof  of  payment,  or  wherein  a  pay- 
ment charged  did  not  take  place  within  the  period  of 
the  account,  or  cannot  be  charged  against  a  particular 
vote  consistently  with  the  requirements  of  ParUament.' 

At  length,  in  186G,  by  the  Act  already  noticed —  ciaiuMin 
abolisliing  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  substituting  a  comp-  J^^^**' 
troller  and  auditor-general  for  the  comptroller-general  thumub- 
of  the  exchequer   and    the   commissioners  of  audit—  ^*^'' 
provision  was  made  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  im- 
portant reform.     The  clauses  of  this  Act  which  relate 
to  the  audit  of  accounts  were  drafted  by  Mr.  Macaulay, 
and  they  embody  and  carry  out  the  principles  of  account 
suggested  by  him  in  the  scheme  above-mentioned,  and 
which  had  already  been  in  practical  operation  as  regards 
tlie   expenditure  of   those   departments    to  which  the 
appropriation  audit  had  been  previously  applied.     The 
Act  further  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  appro- 
priation audit  to  the  whole  of  the  grants  for  civil  services, 
including  every  item    that  is    voted  in  Committee  of 
Supply." 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Departments  Bill,  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 


J  Full  details  of  this  scheme  are  22-32.     Corresp.  &c.  on  Exchequer 

given  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  iu  a  series  of  and  Audit  Depts.  Act,  1867,  Com. 

proposed  regulations,  with  explana-  Pap.  1667,  v.  39,  p.  177.    Particulars 

tory  notes.     Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts.  in  regard  toconstitution  and  functions 

App.  pp.  131-139,  Com.  Pap.  186.5,  of  New  Exchequer  and  Audit  Office 

V.  10.  will  be  found  in  Chapter  V. 

"  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39,  sees. 
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oj)fnionof  Public  Accounts,  by  whom  it  was  subjected  to  a  thorough 
m'ittoe'of  scFUtiiiy,  and  was  reported  to  the  House,  with  some 
Pu».ii(3       aTnendiiiL'nts,  but  with  a  decided  approval  of  its  tfeiieral 

Accountii  '  '•  I,. 

th<rc.»M.  pur|)ort.  In  evidence  l)elore  this  conunittee,  the  rhair- 
iiiaii  of  the  iJoard  of  Audit,  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  the 
secretary,  ajjrced  in  the  opinion  that  the  Hill  einbra^,'ed 
the  leading  pnn('i[)lc8  in  rej;ard  to  audit  for  which  the 
Audit  (Jllic.e  liad  Uicn  lon|^  contending  ;  namely — 1.  That 
the  department  which  is  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  vote  shall  be  responsible  for  the  preparation 
of  the  appropriation  account  thereof;  that  is  to  say,  an 
uc(!ounL  sliowing  how  the  trust  which  has  devolved  upon 
the  department  has  been  discharged.  2.  That  the  de- 
partment which  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  each  vote  shall  \>e  appointed  by  the  Treasury. 
3.  That  the  auditors  shall  be  responsible  to  Parliament 
arrange-  only.'  It  is  further  provided  by  the  23rd  clause  of  the 
under  this  ^^'^  -A.ct,  that  the  Treasury  sliall  prepare  a  plan  of 
^^^-  account-books  and  accounts  adapted  to  the  requirements 

of  each  branch  of  the  public  service,  and  which  shall 
exhibit  in  a  convenient  form  the  whole  of  the  receipts 
and  payments,  &c.,  on  behalf  of  the  same,  with  a  view 
to  the  appropriation  audit  thereof.  By  a  Treasury 
minute,  dated  June  22,  1866,  a  departmental  committee 
was  appointed  to  devise  the  plan  of  these  books  and 
accounts ;  and  also  to  consider  of  a  new  classification 
of  tlie  civil  service  estimates,  in  order  to  facilitate  dis- 
cussion upon  them  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  to 
brin^T  them  into  agreement  with  the  form  of  accounts 
to  be  afterwards  prepared,  under  the  appropriation 
audit."" 

Appropriation  accounts  of  all  the  sums  granted  by 


•  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  (Exch.         "»  For  a  copy  of  this  minute,  see 

and  Audit  Bill),Evid.  181-192,309-  Com.  Pap.  1866.  v.  39,  p.  143,  &c. ; 

313,  Com.  Pap.  1866,  v.  7.     For  a  and  see  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  p. 

discussion  of  certain  points  of  diffi-  337,  &c.     For  further  particulars  as 

culty    in    the    application   of    these  to  the  proposed  re-classification  of  the 

principles,  see  lb.  195-211.  estimates  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  750. 
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Parliament  for  the  civil  services  and  the  revenue  de- 
partments, for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1869,  were 
laid  before  tlie  House  of  Commons  in  1870." 

It  is  undoubtedly  of  the  first  importance  that  the  Antici- 
appropriation  audit  should  be  extended  to  every  branch  l^uges 
of  tlie  public  expenditure,  inasmuch  as  the   financial  **>«'*'«>ni. 
accounts  wliich   are  annually  presented  to  Parliament 
do  not  as  yet  exhibit  the  precise  relation  between  the 
grants  and  the  expenditure  for  each  particular  service  ; 
and  Parliament  has  no  means  of   comparing  the  ex- 
penditure actually  incurred  with  any  vote  to  which  the 
appropriation  audit  has  not  been  applied. 

Under  the  new  system  of  taking  the  votes  for  those 
issues  only  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during 
the  year,  the  appropriation  audit  is  more  especially 
valuable.  Without  it,  the  departments  having  no  direct 
interest  in  looking  after  their  unexpended  balr  uch 

balances,  instead  of  being  surrendered  to  the  i  ,  ler, 

could  easily  be  applied,  by  direction  of  the  Treasury,  to 
some  service  not  authorised  by  Parliament ;  and  it  being 
no  one's  business  to  call  attention  to  the  irregularity,  it 
might  escape  notice." 

The  appropriation  audit  is  conducted  exclusively  by  iiannerof 
the  Exchequer  and  Audit  dei)artment,  acting  in  concert  ^^^J?' 
with  an  officer  from  the  accountant's  branch  of  the  de-  •pp«)iMfia- 
partment  whose  accounts  are  under  examination.    Every 
account  is  examined  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  accordance  with  the  rules  prescribed  by  the 
Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  of  ISGG.p 

The  object  of  this  audit,  and  its  precise  difference 
from    a   mere    administrative    audit,   have    been   thus 


■  First  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.     a  definition  of  the  nature  of  docu- 

p.  iii.  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  10.  ments  which  constitute  Touchere  or 

°  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid.     proofs  of  payment — in  cases  of  money 

45-()7,    252-257,   Com.    Pap.    1865,     granted   for   army  or  navy  services 

made  in  respect  of  pay,  wajres,  pen- 
Kione,  gratuities,  or  aUowancea  to 
persons — is  made. 


V.  10. 

p  By  an  amendment  to  this  Act, 
in  1884,  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  G2,  sec.  14, 
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RoiiuitB  explained.  The  anpropriation  audit  ia  intended  to 
obtaiuwi.  ascertain  what  payments  are  properly  charj»eable  to  a 
particular  parliamentary  vote.  It  acconlin^dy  deter- 
mines— 1.  Whether  the  expenditure  incurred  is  verified 
by  regular  vouchers.  2.  Whether  it  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  jiroper  departmental  authority.  S.  Whether 
it  has  been  distinctly  authorised  by  Parliament,  The 
administrative  audit  is  confined  to  the  two  first  enquiries, 
but  the  appropriation  audit  determines  all  three.''  Ac- 
cordingly, whenever  any  particular  ac<;ounts  aredirectetl 
by  the  Treasury  to  \)e  subjected  to  the  appropriatiim 
audit,  the  mere  administrative  audit  to  which  such 
accounts  may  have  Ixjen  previously  subjected  is  neces- 
sarily merged  in  the  larger  enquiry.' 

When  the  accounts  for  the  past  financial  year  to 
Reported  which  the  appropriation  audit  is  applied  have  been  duly 
House  of  examined,  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  is  re- 
Cominons.  quired  to  embody  the  result  of  such  examination  in 
reports  for  the  information  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
His  report  is  sent,  first  of  all,  to  the  Treasury,  in  order 
that  that  de})artment  may  interpose  its  authority  to 
rectify  any  irregularity  pointed  out  therein ;  and  also 
that  the  Treasury,  in  transmitting  the  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  may  accompany  it  with  any  ob- 
servations they  may  think  fit  to  make  upon  it,  having 
previously  furnished  the  comptroller-general  with  a 
copy  of  their  observations  in  the  shape  of  a  Treasury 
minute.*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  comptroller  and  auditor- 
general  to  direct  the  attention  of  Parliament,  in  his 
reports,  to  every  departure  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Appropriation  Act.*     These  reports  should  make  men- 


•»  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid. 
262,  App.  pp.  142-147.  Com.  Pap. 
1865,  V.  10.  For  fuller  particulars  of 
duty  imposed  on  comptroller  and 
auditor-general  concerning  applica- 
tion of  appropriation  audit,  see  Com. 
Pap.  1876,  V.  8,  p.  141. 

'  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid. 


24,    23.5,   &c.   Com.   Pap.    186.5,   v. 
10. 

•  lb.  (Excheq.  and  Audit  Bill), 
Evid.  214-228,  Cora.  Pap.  18C6,  v.  7. 
And  see  Appropriation  Accts.  1868-9, 
Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  48. 

'  Excheq.  and  Audit.  Act  of 
1866,  sec.  32.     And  see  First  Rep. 
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tion  not  merely  of  any  cases  of  positive  irregularity  on 
the  part  of  any  department  of  the  state  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  money  placed  in  their  hands  for  particular 
purposes,  but  also  of  any  cases  wherein,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  surpluses  of  certain  votes  had  been 
used  to  defray  the  deficiencies  of  other  votes,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  provisions  in  the  recent  Appropriation 
Acts,  permitting  the  Treasury  to  authorise  such  an 
arrangement  *  temporarily,'  and  subject  to  the  future 
approbation  of  Parliament."  UjK)n  their  presentation 
to  rarliament,  the  appropriation  accounts  of  the  sums 
granted  for  the  service  of  the  year  to  which  they  relate, 
together  with  the  reports  thereon  of  the  comptroller 
and  auditor-general,  and  the  observations  of  the  Trea- 
sury upon  the  same,  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Accounts. 

Hitherto  in  no  single  instance  has  the  House  of 
Commons  directed  what  should  be  done  in  respect  to 
any  irregularity  which  has  been  pointeil  out  by  the 
Audit  Ollice/  Where  questions  have  occurred  between 
the  Treasury  and  other  departments  regarding  the  sur- 
render of  unexpended  balances,  the  adjustment  ulti- 
mately enjoined  by  the  Treasury  has  been  tacitly  wbo 
accepted  by  Parliament,  notwithstanding  that  the  audi-  finally  de- 
tors  have  pointed  out  that  it  fell  very  far  short  of  what  <ef'"'»e 

■••  •'  .  on  such 

should  have  been  made.  And  even  when  it  has  been  report*, 
necessary  to  take  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
confirm  a  grant  which  had  been  temporarily  made  by  the 
Treasury  of  surpluses  to  meet  deficiencies  in  certain  cases, 
the  departments  concerned  or  the  Treasury  have  come 
before  the  House  and  made  their  own  statement  of  the 
case,  and  the  House  has  always  adopted  the  account 
without  a  word.*     Until  after  the  passing  of  the  Ex- 


Coni*  Pub.  Accta.  p.  v.,  Com.  Pap.  270,  Com.  Pap.  ]865,  v.  10. 

1870,  V.  10.  "  Kep.  Cm'.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid. 

•  Seeonfe,^.  41.  70-140.   272-288,  Com.  Pap.   18do, 

"  IJep.  t'oiu'.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid.  v.  10. 
VOL.  11.  F 


ture. 
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che(iuer  and  Audit  Act  of  18G6,  *  no  Appropriation  Act 

had  ever  been  adjusted  under  parliamentary  impulse  in 

any  way,  and  it  is  there  that  the  appropriation  check 

was  really  defective.'  * 

Attention  In  1877,  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  ai^ain 

nHr.^du     expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  general  working  of 

mto.ito     i]^Q  system  established   by  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 

i.x|M;Mdi.     Act.     But  they  urged  that  the  attention  of  Parliament 

should  be  specially  directed  to  all  cases  in  which  an 

excess  of  expenditure  had   been  incurred  beyond  that 

sanctioned     by    Parliament.     And    that    the   excesses 

should  be  reported  ujK)n  by  the  committee,  before  they 

are  voted  in  supply.'^ 

But  the  year  1868-9  may  be  considered  as  marking 
the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  financial  history. 
The  appropriation  accounts  of  the  sums  granted  by 
Parliament  for  civil  services,  and  for  the  revenue  depart- 
ments for  that  year,  included  reports  of  the  comptroller 
and  auditor-general  upon  every  one  of  those  services. 
These  reports,  together  with  observations  thereon  by 
the  Treasury,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Public 
Accounts,  who  reported  observations  upon  every  irregu- 
larity which  had  been  noticed  by  the  auditor-general. 
They  were  happily  enabled  to  state,  that  the  errors  in 
the  several  accounts  adverted  to  by  that  officer  had 
been  for  the  most  part  adjusted,  or  were  in  course  of 
adjustment ;  and  that  certain  surrenders  to  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  he  had  mentioned  as  due  in  relation 
to  particular  votes,  had  since  been  made.  In  other 
cases  of  difference  between  the  Audit  Office  and  the 
Treasury,  the  committee  expressed  their  own  opinions, 
and  gave  recommendations  for  the  future  guidance  of 
both  departments.'     By  this  means  the  House  of  Com- 


»  Evid.   of  Mr.   Macaulay,   140.  •>  First  Rep.  Com*.   Pub.   Accte. 

Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10,  p.  1(.  Ld.  R.  p.  viii.  Com.  Pap.  1877.  v.  8. 

Montaofu's  speech,  Hans.   D.  v.  180,  *  First  Rep.   Com*.  Pub.   Accts. 

p.  tSf'l.  Com.  Pap.  Ia70,  v.  10. 
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nions  is  now  enabled  to  exercise  an  effectual  control  <^<*"*'^?J^ 
over  the  public  expenditure,  without  infringing  upon  by  mean* 
the  functions  of  responsible  ministers ;  that  is  to  say,  p^J^^/J^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  standing  committee  of  Account* 
its  own  members.  initte«. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  the  origin  and 
functions  of  the  last  tribunal  by  means  of  which  Parlia- 
ment, and  more  especially  the  House  of  Commons,  is 
enaljled  to  exercise  its  constitutional  control  over  the 
public  expenditure  with  vigilance  and  success,  viz.  : — 


4.  The  Standing  Committee  on  Public  Accounts, 

From  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  the 
House  of  Commons  have  exercised  the  right  of  en- 
quiry, by  committees  of  their  own,  into  the  public 
expenditure  ;  and  of  auditing  the  public  accounts  either 
by  members  or  persons  named  by  their  own  House. 
The  appointment  of  commissioners  of  audit,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  crown  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, has  not  in  any  degree  impaired  the  powers  of  the 
Commons  in  this  respect ;  for  '  it  is  competent  to  this 
House  to  examine  into,  and  to  correct,  abuses  in  the 
expenditure  of  the  civil  list  revenues,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  whenever 
it  shall  appear  expedient  to  the  wisdom  of  this  House 
so  to  do.'* 

With  a  view  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  important  task  of  economical  re- 
trenchment and  reform,  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
government  from  time  to  lime  to  call  upon  the  House 
to  appoint  what  were  termed  finance  committees,  with  Finance 
authority  to  enquire  into  the  revenue  and  expenditure  ^™ee3 
of  the  country  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service. 
The  first  instance  of  the  appointment  of  such  a  com- 


I 


'  Com.  Jour.  v.  37,  p.  703.     Clodc,  Mil.  Forces,  chaps,  vii.  xiiv. 
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Firmnco     mittcc  was  (luHnp;  llie  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
njutoe.       1780.     From  this  date,  similar  committees,  com|>oscd 
of  men  selected  for   their  talents   and    knowltflge   of 
finance,   without   distinction    of  party,   but   in<  '    '     '^ 
some  members  of  the  existing  ministry,*' were  ap]  i 

about  once  in  every  ten  years,  until  1828,  when  twenty 
years — to  1848 — elapsed  without  the  nomination  of 
such  a  committee,  if  we  except  one  in  1834,  which  waa 
confined  to  colonial  military  expenditure." 

A  committee  on  a  portion  of  the  public  expenditure  was  olrtained 
in  1778,  on  motion  of  a  private  tamaher.*  But  this  waa  partial  in 
itH  oi)eration,  and  did  not  review  the  entire  finanoee  of  the  ooontrj. 
When  Sir  R.  Peel  was  requested,  in  1835,  to  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  finance  committee,  ho  replied  that,  while  he  did  not  object 
to  such  committees,  'he  was  certainly  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  too  frequently  appointed.'  • 

On  February  22,  1848,  on  motion  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  two  select  committees  were  ap- 
pointed, one  on  military  expenditure,  and  the  other  to 
enquire  into  the  expenditure  for  miscellaneous  services. 
And  on  February  18,  1873,  a  select  committee  waa 
appointed,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  (the  prime 
minister),  to  enquire  into  any  possible  reductions  in 
the  expenditure  for  civil  services. 

In  introducing  the  system  of  committees  on  the 
public  accounts  into  colonial  assemblies,  the  practice 
of  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  has  been  sought 
to  be  followed.  The  House  of  Representatives  in  New 
Zealand  adopted  .  a  series  of  resolutions  in  1870,  to 
define  the  functions  and  powers  of  this  committee, 
which,  though  they  have  not  been  carried  out,  in  their 
entirety,  either  in  that  or  in  other  colonies,  may  be 
suitably  quoted,  as  embodying  constitutional  practice 
in  this  particular.* 

*  Mir.   of  Pari.   1828,  pp.   199,  also  3  Hats.  p.  187. 
203.  •  Mir.  of  Pari.  1835,  p.3C2. 

'■  Hans.  D.  v.  96,  pp.  991,  1066.  '  New  Zealand  Deb.  1883.  v.  44, 

■»  Pari.  Hist.  v.   19,  p.  972.     See  p.  291. 
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Such  committees,  though  not  professedly  secret, 
being  intended  to  receive  information  from  government 
which  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  divulge  to  mem- 
bers generally,  have  been  usually  empowered  to  con- 
duct their  enquiries  in  secret,  and  to  exclude  from 
publicity  any  evidence  which  it  might  be  important 
to  abstain  from  disclosing.'  And,  in  consenting  to  the  uo^'wi 
appointment  of  these  committees,  the  government  have  *"'"» 

...  Ill        pru\)et 

been  careful  to  stipulate  that  their  enquiries  should  be  Uuuu. 
restricted  within  constitutional  limits,  and  that,  while 
reporting  their  opinions  in  regard  to  retrenchments  in 
the  pubUc  expenditure  and  economical  reforms,  they 
must  not  encroach  on  the  functions  of  the  executive 
government,  who  are  alone  responsible  for  deciding  as 
to  the  number  of  men  required  for  the  army  or  navy, 
or  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service,  in  order  to 
maintain  due  efficiency  therein.** 

In  the  year  1845,  as  we  have  already  seen,  a  de-  {^"♦j!"**' 
partmental  committee  of  the  Treasury  reported  their  Account* 
opinion  that  efficient  control  over  the  pubhc  expendi-  J^'J"^ 
ture  could  only  be  secured  by  the  examination  of  the 
audited  accounts  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.' But  this  recommendation  was  not  carried  out ; 
and  the  country  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  this  important  feature  into  the  pohtical  system  of 
England  to  the  timely  counsels  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Moneys,  who,  in  their  report  in  1857,  advised 
that  the  principle  of  the  concurrent  audit,  or  appro- 
priation check,  should  be  extended  to  all  accounts  of 
public  income  and  expenditure  to  which  it  had  not  yet 
been  applied ;  that  the  whole  of  the  public  accounts 
finally  audited  should  be  presented  to  Parliament  before 
the  close  of  the  year  succeeding  that  to  which  they 
relate ;    and    that    these    audited    accounts   should    be 


«  Peel   ill    Ilaus.  D.   v.   !K5,   pp.  "  Ift.  p.  1073;  and  v.  101,  p.  713. 

1007,  lotj;j.  '  >;.-  io'fe,  p.  sj. 
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I'lihiic        amiu.'illv  subiiiitted  to  the  revision  of  a  <-oiiunittec  of 
Com-         the  House  of  Commons.' 

mitteo. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  committoe,  from  whoM  report  ao  much 
valuahlo  information  has  Ijeon  drawn  to  <  -  ■.   this  branch  of  our 

subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  n  \  Ui  the  Kouiie  re- 

commendations on  several  pointa  of  detail,  which  have  not  been 
noticed  in  these  pages,  but  which  they  commended  to  the  continued 
attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the  executive  goven»ment,  until  it 
might  be  found  practical)le  to  carry  them  into  effect, ••  Treasury 
minutes  wore  issued  on  February  l.'iand  DocemJH;r23,  1858,  review- 
ing the  several  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  announcing 
the  intentions  of  government  in  regard  to  the  same.' 

On  February  2,  1860,  a  motion  was  carried  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  government,  *  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  appoint,  every  year,  a  select  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  miscellaneous  civil  service 
expenditure  of  the  preceding  year ;  into  the  payments 
made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  into  those 
on  account  of  the  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues.' 
But,  doubtless  through  the  influence  of  the  government, 
no  such  committee  was  nominated.  Nevertheless,  on 
March  29  following,  the  government  consented  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  whose  powers  should  be 
limited  to  an  enquiry  into  *  the  expenditure  for  miscel- 
laneous services,  and  to  report  whether  any  reduction 
could  be  effected  therein.'  This  committee  made  a 
report  on  July  25,  strongly  recommending  that  they 
should  be  reappointed  in  the  next  session.  On  Febru- 
ary 21,  1861,  enquiry  was  made  of  ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  whether  they  had  taken  any  steps 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Moneys  of  1857,  that  the  principle  of  audit 
Consent  of  should  be  applied  to  the  miscellaneous  expenditure, 
ment'to      ^^^  '^^^'^  ^  Committee  on  the  public  accounts  should  be 


i  Rep.  Com'  Pub.  Moneys,  p.  6,  377  ;  Ih.  1860.  v.  39,  pt.  i.  p.   173. 

Com.  Pap.  1857,  Sess.  2,  v.  9.  See  also  later  intentions  of  govem- 

''  Ih.  p.  8.  ment  on  this  subject,    Hans.   D.   v. 

>  Com.    Pap.    1857-8,  v.  34,  p.  lUl,  pp.  1309-31 ;  v.  16-5,  p.  1026. 
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annually  appointed,  &c.     In   reply,  the  chancellor  of  »ppoin^- 
the  exchequer  stated  that  the  government  were  wiUing  Public 
to  accede  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  review  c^-""** 
the  audited  accounts  from  year  to  year,  but  that  for  mi"«e. 
the  present  year  the  array  and  navy  expenditure  alone 
could  be  subjected  to  such  scrunity,  as  the  miscellaneous 
expenditure    had  not  as  yet  been  brought  under   the 
system  of  audit.     On  April  9  following,  upon  motion  of  com- 
tlie   chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a  select  committee  ™^"^ 
was  appointed  for  the  examination,  from  year  to  year,  pointed 
of  tlie  audited  accounts  of  the  public  expenditure ;  and 
the  chancellor  intimated  hb  intention  of  moving  that 
the  appointment  of  such  a  committee  should  be  a  stand- 
ing order."     On  March   31,    1862,    this   promise  was 
fullilled  by  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee, 
styled  '  The  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,'  for  the  ex- 
amination of  the  accounts,  showing  the  appropriation  of 
the  sums  granted   by  Parliament  to  meet  the  public 
expenditure,  to  consist  of  nine  (increased  by  order  of 
March  28,  1870,  to  eleven)  members,  who  shall  be 
nominated  at  the  commencement  of  every  session,  of 
whom  live  shall  be  a  quorum.     On  April  3  this  was 
made  a  standing  order. 

This  committee  has  been  characterised  by  Mr.  Useofthia 
Gladstone  as  '  an  institution  well  foundeil  on  the  princi-  mittee. 
pies  of  parliamentary  government,'  it  being  intended 
*  to  give  completeness  to  our  system  of  parliamentary 
control  over  the  pubhc  moneys  ; '  "^  and  as  alTording  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  through  its  investigations,  '  the 
best  security  for  the  due,  speedy,  and  effectual  examin- 
ing and  rendering  of  the  public  accounts.'" 

The  form  in  which  the  finance  accounts  of  the  united  kingdom 
are  prepared  for  pi-esentation  to  Parliament  was  first  arranged  by  a 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  162,  pp.  318,773;  Rev.  v.  141,  p.  224;   Second    Rep. 

y.  165,  p.  1027.  Com*.  Pub.  Accte.  p.  21,  Ccm.  Pap. 

»  lb.  V.  177,  p.  456;  76.  v.  217,  1863,  v.  7. 

p.  1227.     And  see  article  on  Parlia-  *  Utuis.  D.  v.  165,  p.  1.351. 
ment  and  the  Public  Munevs.    Quar. 
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i'MMii; 

A<-(;<»uril» 

Com 


comtiiitteo  of  the  Houro  of  Cotnrooni  in  1797,  and  af terw«r(b tinilili* 
fiiKl  hy  unothcr  coiniiiittoe  in  1822.  In  IHCG  a  treamrj  ooiuniittMi, 
iiiitivu.  and  in  DoccinlMsr  18G7  a  treasury  comniiMton,  was  appointed  to 
organise  an  entirely  new  system  of  accounts  and  regulations  for 
keeping  th(>ni  in  all  the  public  departments.  Th«  ooamiMkm  oom- 
pletod  its  liilM)ur8  in  1872,  and  an  order  in  eovnoil  wm  petnd  t4> 
give  effect  to  tliuir  recommendations  early  in  187S.  The  ex-eom* 
niissioners,  however,  were  entrusted  with  certain  superriaoty  powets 
in  connection  witli  the  new  system  they  had  matured,  and  are 
henceforth  to  be  designated  as  '  treasury  officers  of  accounts,'  with 
functionH  prescriljed  by  a  Treasury  minute,  dated  Angust  14,  1872.^ 
Meanwhile,  in  June  1871,  the  Treasury  submitted  to  the  Public 
Accounts  Committee  on  improved  form  of  finance  accounts,  which, 
with  slight  modifications,  received  their  sanction,  and  will  be  here- 
after used,  and  laid  before  the  House  of  Common&i 

An  excellent  understanding  prevails  between  tiie 
government  and  this  committee ;  and  its  proceedings 
have  been  invariably  characterised  by  moderation  and 
impartiality.  It  is  customary  that  both  the  secretary 
and  ex-secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  meml>cr8 
of  the  committee.'  The  former  reports  to  it  oflicially 
every  session  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  during 
the  past  year  to  give  effect  to  its  recommendations.  If 
any  particular  recommendation  proves  impracticable  or 
inexpedient,  the  reasons  are  given  why  it  has  not  Ixjen 
carried  out.  It  is  usual  for  the  Treasury,  in  dealing 
with  tlie  recommendations  of  this  committee,  either  to 
embody  their  conclusions  upon  particular  suggestions 
in  a  minute,  or  to  ask  the  committee  to  reconsider  the 
question." 
Selection  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  choice  of  members  to 

of  its  1  •      •  •  T  (^ 

members,    couipose  tliis  important  committee.    It  was  at  nrst  pro 
posed  that  it  should  be  chosen  by  the  committee  of 
selection  ;  but  they  declined  to  undertake  the  duty,  and 


»  First  Rep.    Com''    Pub.  Accts.  see  Jour.  Stat.  See.  v.  36,  p.  277. 
App.  No.  1,  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  7.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  192,  pp.  118,  1-34. 

«>  Fifth  Rep.  lb.  Com.  Pap.  1871,  '  First  Rep.    Com'   Pub.  Accts. 

T.  11.     For  practical  suggestions  for  EA"id.  982,  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v,  10. 

improvement   of  the   finance   accts., 
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the  committee  is  now  nominated  by  government,  in  con- 
cert with  such  members  of  the  House  as  are  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  authority  upon  financial  questions.* 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  practice  which  formerly 
prevailed  in  the  appointment  of  finance  coraraitteea." 
The  same  gentlemen  are  usually  reappointed  on  the 
committee  every  session ;  and  hitherto  the  government 
have  successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  alter  its  com- 
position/ The  chairman  ia  invariably  an  unofficial 
member  of  the  House,  but  not  invariably  a  supporter 
of  the  government.  Thus  in  18G2,  Sir  F.  Baring  was 
chairman,  and  he  was  reappointed  in  1863.  In  1864, 
Mr.  Bouverie  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  was  re- 
appointed in  1865  and  1866.  But  on  July  27,  1866, 
upon  the  accession  of  the  Derby  ministry,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  and  Mr.  Hunt,  two  supporters  of  the  new  admin- 
istration, were  added  to  the  committee,  and  the  former 
filled  the  chair  for  the  remainder  of  the  session.  But 
in  1807,  Mr.  Childers  was  made  chairman,  notwithstand- 
ing his  being  a  political  opponent  of  the  government. 
He  was  reajjpointed  in  1868,  his  own  party  meanwhile 
having  come  into  power.  In  1869,  Mr.  PoUaixl- 
Urquhart,  a  supporter  of  government,  was  called  to  the 
chair.  In  1870,  Mr.  Ward  Hunt,  an  opponent  of  govern- 
ment and  an  ex-chancellor  of  the  Kxchequer,  was 
appointed  chairman.  He  was  reappointed  in  1871. 
Not  being  a  member  of  the  committee  in  1872,  Mr. 
Sclater- Booth  was  appointed  chairman  in  his  stead,  and 
was  again  chosen  in  1873.  In  1874,  Mr.  Dodson,  a 
liberal  and  an  ex-secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
appointed  chairman.  He  was  reappointed  in  1875  and 
1876, 

The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  in  1861  made  Report*  of 

«  ...  ,      .  the  com- 

nve  reports,  containing  various  recommendations,  some  mittee  in 

1661. 

«  Hans.  D.  v.  1G5,  p.  1350.  '  Han-s.  D.  v.  IGC,  pp.  330,  5-'8  i 

"  Mir.  of  Pari.    lt?28,    pp.    199,     v.  100.  p.  715. 
203. 
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A^unts    ^^  ^^'^"^  ^"  furtherance  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 

com-  mittee  on  Pubhc  Moneys  in  1857,  and  all  desicrncd  to 
remedy  existing  abuses,  and  to  make  the  control  of 
Parliament  over  the  public  finances  more  effectual. 
They  specially  recommended  the  extension  of  the  appro- 
priation audit  to  all  accounts  of  public  expenditure,  and 
improvements  in  the  existing  system  of  audit.  Also,  the 
votes  for  public  works  should  be  taken  *for  services 
coming  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year,'  instead 
of '  for  the  services  of  the  year.'  And  finally  the  adop- 
tion  of  measures  for  the  proper  regulation  and  audit  of 
the  Treasury  Chest  Fund  and  the  Civil  Contingencies 
Fund.  Tiie  Treasury  agreed  to  all  these  suggestions, 
and  two  Acts  were  passed  (the  24  &  25  Vict.  cc.  93  and 
127)  to  give  effect  to  the  same. 

Its  reports  The  Committee  on  Pubhc  Accounts  was  reappointed 
in  1862,  pursuant  to  the  standing  order  above  men- 
tioned. Their  first  report  reviewed  the  recommendations 
of  the  previous  years,  and  pointed  out  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  been  carried  out  by  the  government. 
It  also  made  known  to  the  House  an  important  decision 
of  the  Treasury,  that  '  this  year  all  the  votes  for  the 
civil  service  are  being  taken  for  payments  within  the 
year,*  without  which  no  satisfactory  appropriation 
account  could  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  second 
report  concerned  the  question  of  transfers  from  army 
and  navy  surpluses,  which  has  been  already  discussed 
in  a  former  page  {ante,  p.  38).  The  third  report  con- 
tained suggestions  for  improvements  in  regard  to  the 
army  and  navy  estimates.  All  these  recommendations 
were  favourably  entertained  by  the  government. 

^^^/fi^r^'  The  committee  was  reappointed  in  1863.  The  first 
report  recapitulated  the  action  taken  by  the  government 
upon  the  reports  of  previous  sessions.  The  second  (and 
final)  report  was  confined  to-  an  examination  into  the 
proceedings  of  government  in  relation  to  the  vote  of 
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credit  of  March  19,  1860,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war  in  China.'' 

In  1864  the  committee  made  but  one  report.  It  its  report 
treated  of  the  new  accounts  of  army  and  militia  ex- 
penditure, prepared  in  conformity  with  the  amended 
Appropriation  Act,  whereby  the  ultimate  consent  of 
Parliament  was  required  to  transfers  of  surpluses  under 
certain  votes  to  defray  excesses  under  other  votes,  which 
had  been  temporaiily  authorised  by  tlvo  Treasury ;  and 
pointed  out  the  proper  mode  of  indicating  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  to  such  transactions.  It  discussed  the 
expediency  of  improving  the  practice  of  the  naval  and 
military  departments  in  respect  of  debit  and  credit 
accounts  concerning  the  transactions  of  past  years.  It 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  circumstances 
attending  the  sale  of  certain  lands  by  the  War  Office, 
and  the  purchase  of  other  lands  from  the  office  of  Woods 
and  Forests ;  also,  to  the  practice  of  the  Army  depart- 
ment in  purchasing  army  supplies  for  the  Indian  and 
colonial  governments  out  of  moneys  voted  for  similar 
services  for  the  British  array  ;  and  recommendetl  that 
in  future  the  strict  rule  of  Parliamentary  appropriation, 
applicable  to  such  cases,  should  be  adhered  to.* 

In  1865  the  committee  made  one  report  only.  It  it«  report 
referred  to  certain  proposed  changes  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  navy  estimates,  of  which  they  expressed  a  general 
approval.  Also,  to  the  mode  of  accounting  for  fees 
received  in  certain  public  departments.  It  had  been 
stated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), in  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  upon  the  alleged  malversation  in  office  of  Mr. 
Edmunds,  clerk  of  the  patents,  that  *  the  present  state 
of  the  law  is  very  deficient  indeed  with  respect  to  the 


"  See  ante,  p.  18.  cordance    with    the«e   recoramenda- 

»  See  a  letter  from    the  sec)-.  of  tions.— Rep.  Com*.  Pub.Accts.  p.  149, 

the  treasury,  statincr  what  steps  had  Cum.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10. 

been  taken  by  the  Treasury  in  ac- 
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iiiiMcellancous  heads  of  receipt,  relating  to  a  preat  variety 
c^m'."'"^'  of  funds  which  come  into  the  hands  of  public  ofTicere. 
nntt€o.  'p|n3  j^ords'  committee  had  cxi)rc«»e<l  their  opinion  that 
this  defu;ient  state  of  the  law  should  not  be  allowed  U) 
continue,  as  it  not  only  imperilled  the  custody  of  public 
money,  but  oflered  to  various  persons  employed  in  the 
pu])lic  service  temptation  to  misconduct.''  Ac(;ordin«rly 
the  Committee  on  Tublic  Accounts  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject,  and  reported  their  opinion  that  the 
system  of  account  in  regard  to  these  receipts  was  not 
satisfactory ;  but  that  they  desired  to  institute  further 
enquiries  into  the  matter  before  oflering  any  general 
recommendation  thereupon.  Meanwhile,  they  com- 
mended the  evidence  they  had  taken  to  the  attention  of 
government.  The  minutes  of  evidence  and  appendix  to 
this  report  contain  much  information — to  which  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  in  the  preceding  pages — respecting 
the  origin,  nature,  and  objects  of  the  appropriation  audit, 
with  the  outline  of  a  scheme  (prepared  by  the  secretary 
of  the  board  of  audit)  for  carrying  into  effect  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  same  to  the  votes  for  miscellaneous 
civil  services. 

By  the  Public  Offices  Fees  Act,  1866  (29  &  30  Vict.  c.  76),  it 
is  providetl  that  the  Treasury  shall  be  authorised  to  direct  that  from 
and  after  a  time  to  be  specified  by  public  notice,  all  or  any  of  the 
fees  payable  in  money  in  any  public  office,  shall  l>e  collected  by 
means  of  stamps,  to  be  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue.  The  money  received  for  such  stamps,  after  deducting 
certain  charges,  to  be  carried  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  and  annual 
accounts  thereof  to  be  laid  before  Parliament.  A  draft  report  was 
made  by  an  official  committee,  appointed  in  February  1866  (and 
which  could  make  no  formal  report,  because,  upon  the  change  of 
government  in  July  following,  they  ceased  to  exist),  on  the  mode  of 
levying  fees  in  use  in  the  different  public  offices,  their  distribution 
and  audit ;  and  which  recommended  the  substitution  of  stamps  for 
money  payments  of  fees.'     The  same  principle  has  been  applied  to 

'  Rep.  Sel.  Com.  on  Resignation  D.  v.  179,  p.  637. 
of  Mr.  Edmunds,  Lords  Pap.  1865,  v.  "  f'om.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  p.  425  ; 

22.  And  see  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  lb.  186S-9,  v.  .35,  p.  1110. 
on  this  suhject  iu  the  11.  of  C,  Hans. 
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fees  payable  in  the  courts  of  law,   by  Act  32  <b  33  Vict  c.  91, 

sec.  19.» 

On  March  1, 1806,  the  Bill  to  consolidate  the  duties  itsreporu 
of  tlie  Excliequer  and  Audit  departments,  to  regulate  the 
receipt,  custody,  and  issue  of  public  moneys,  and  to 
j)rovide  for  tlie  audit  of  public  accounts,  was  referred  to 
the  consideration  of  this  committee.  On  March  15  the 
committee  made  a  special  report  ujjon  this  Bill,  with  the 
evidence  taken  thereon.  They  had  agreed  to  the  Bill 
with  some  amendments ;  and  they  recommended  that, 
in  the  event  of  its  becoming  law,  it  should  be  made  a 
standing  order  that  all  reports  from  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  dei)artment8,  on  Appropriation  and  Consolidated 
fund  accounts,  and  Treasury  minutes  in  relation  to 
appropriation  accounts,  should  be  referreil  to  this 
committee.  On  August  4  the  committee  made  a  short 
general  report  on  the  proposeil  re-classification  of  the 
estimates,  and  on  certain  minor  matters  of  account. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  is  of  immense 
utility  in  bringing  the  entire  revenue  and  expenditure  of 
the  country  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  pointing  out  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  public 
finances,  and  in  suggesting  remedies ;  and  furthermore, 
in  investigating  and  reporting  to  the  House  their  opinion 
u\)on  disputed  points  of  account  between  the  Treasury 
and  any  department  or  functionary  entrusted  with  the 
collection  or  expenditure  of  pubhc  moneys.**  The  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  government  with  this  committee  has 
materially  facilitated  its  labours,  and  enhanced  its  means 
of  usefulness.  But  it  is  necessarily  limited  in  its  investi- 
gations into  the  accounts  of  past  financial  years,  and 
cannot  interfere  with  current  expenditure."  Accordingly 
there  are  some  who  think  that  enough  has  not  been  done 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  in  financial 

»  See  First  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts.    p.  621. 
p.  V.  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  11.  «  Second  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accta. 

>-  Mr.  Disraeli,  liaus.  1).  v.  'J-Jl,     p.  35,  Com.  Pap.  lciKW-9,  v.  G. 
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Attempt  matters.  This  sciitiment  found  expression  in  a  resolution 
t(.  obtain  proposed  to  tlie  House  of  Commons  on  March  11,  1862, 
mittee  by  Lord  Uobert  Montagu,  who  moved  for  the  annual 
tho™^u*  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  revise  all  estimates 
matcB.&c.  jind  accounts  presented  to  Parliament ;  to  consider  of 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  powers  of  the  Hoard 
of  Audit;  and  to  determine  the  exact  period  of  the 
financial  year  when  it  would  l)e  desirable  that  the  annual 
estimates  should  i>e  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  a  view  totlieir  undergoing;  examination  by  the  said 
committee  previous  to  the  action  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  thereupon.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
government,  by  whom  it  was  urged  that  the  several 
committees  of  public  moneys  and  of  public  acccounts 
had  suggested  numerous  important  reforms,  which  had 
been  carried  out  by  the  government ;  and  that  the 
existence  of  the  last-named  committee  afforded  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  speedy  and  effectual  carrying  out  of 
every  proposition  that  was  calculated  to  secure  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
guardian  of  the  public  purse.  After  a  short  debate,  the 
motion  was  negatived,  on  division,  by  a  large  majority. 
For  further  particulars  on  this  subject,  see  ante^  vol.  i. 
p.  745. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  follow  the  course  adopted 
in  treating  of  other  prerogatives,  and  to  supplement  this 
section  with  a  narrative  of  precedents  illustrative  of  the 
control  of  Parliament  over  the  public  expenditure,  inas- 
much as  the  principal  cases  of  this  description  have  been 
already  noticed  in  the  progress  of  our  enquiry,  and  may 
be  readily  referred  to  by  consulting  the  Index. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

THE    PRIVY   COUNCIL,   UNDER    PARLIAMENTARY   OOVEHNMBNT. 

Before  entering  upon  the  separate  history  of  the  Cabinet  f^^^^'J^"* 
Council,  it  is  needful  that  we  should  point  out  the  place  and  func- 
which  is   assigned    by  the   constitution    to  the    Privy    "*"*' 
Council  under  parhainentary  government. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  important  changes  in 
our  political  system  consequent  upon  the  revolution  of 
1G88,  the  Privy  Council  has  dwindled  into  a  mere  de- 
partment of  state,  of  comparative  insignificance,  so  far 
as  the  actual  direction  of  public  affairs  is  concerned, 
when  contrasted  with  its  original  authoritative  and  pre- 
eminent position.  Its  judicial  functions,  heretofore  so 
formidable,  are  now  restrained  within  very  narrow  limits. 
Tlie  power  of  taking  examinations  and  issuing  commit- 
ments for  high  treason  is  the  only  remaining  rehc  of  its 
ancient  autliority  in  criminal  matters.  It  continues  to 
exercise  an  original  jurisdiction  in  advising  the  crown 
concerning  the  grant  of  charters,  and  it  has  exclusively 
assumed  the  appellate  jurisdiction  over  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  crown  which  formerly  appertained 
to  the  council  in  Parliament.  But,  ever  since  the  revo- 
lution, it  has  been  the  appropriate  duty  of  Parliament, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  afford  redress  in  all  cases 
wherein  the  common  law  fails  to  give  rehef.* 

In  theory,  however,  the  Privy  Council  still  retains 
its  ancient  supremacy,  and,  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,  is  presumed  to  be  the  only  legal  and  responsible 

'  Palgrave,  King's  Couucil,  pp.  110,  125. 
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council  of  tlie  crown.  All  formal  acts  of  sovereignty, 
such  as  tlie  issue  of  orders  in  council,  or  royal  prcn-la- 
nia(i<)iis,*'inust  Ixi  performed  through  theinstruiuoiitality 
of  this  au;;ust  body,  and  cabinet  ministers  themselvcn 
derive  their  authority  and  responsibility,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  from  the  circumstance  that  they  have  been 
sworn  in  as  meml)ers  of  the  Privy  Council. 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  Privy  Council  is  an 
.issembly  of  state  advisers,  unlimited  in  number,  and 
appointed  absolutely  (without  patent  or  grant)  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sovereign,  who  may  dismiss  any  indi- 
vidual member,  or  dissolve  the  whole  council,  at  his 
pleasure.  Several  instances  are  recorded  of  the  name.«i 
of  privy  councillors  being  struck  of  the  lists  by  the 
king's  command,  for  conduct  that  had  displeased  the 
sovereign,"  the  last  of  which  occurred  in  1805. 

The  name  of  Charles  James  Fox  was  struck  out  of  the  Priry 
Council  in  1798,  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Pitt,  on  account  of  an  in- 
temperate and  seditious  speech  at  a  club  dinner.'  Upon  the  forma- 
tion of  his  second  administration,  in  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  urged  the  king 
to  readmit  Mr.  Fox  to  the  council  board,  that  he  might  enter  the 
cabinet,  but  his  Majesty  peremptorily  refused.  But  in  January 
1806,  after  Pitt's  death,  the  king  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  upon  the  advice  of  Lord  Grenville,  sanctioned  the  read- 
mission  of  Mr.  Fox  into  his  councils."  In  the  case  of  Lord  Melville, 
on  account  of  alleged  malversations  in  office,  and  in  anticipation  of 
an  address  to  the  king  from  the  House  of  Commons,  that  his  name 
might  be  erased  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors,  and  that  he  be 
dismissed  from  the  royal  presence  for  ever.'  His  lordship  was 
afterwards  re-swom  of  the  council,  having  been  acquitted  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  him.K 

No  qualification  is  necessary  in  a  privy  councillor,  ex- 
cept that  he  be  a  natural-born  subject  of  Great  Britain. 


»•  See  ante,\o\.  1,  p.  459.  •  Jesse,  Geo.  III.  v.  3,  pp.  361, 

'  Havdn,  Biok   of  Dig.  pp.  121-  472. 
135 ;  Ma'hon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  p.  '  Stanhope's  Pitt,  v.  4,  pp.  283- 

411 ;  Quar.  Rev.  v.  1.38,  p.  408.  286,  294. 

<"  Jesse,  Life  of  Geo.  III.  v.  3,  p.  «  Haydn,  Book  of  Dig.  p.  13.5; 

194 ;  Russell's  Life  of  Fox,  v.  3,  p.  see  Cobbett's  motion  against  Sir  R. 

TG8.  Peel. 
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This  restriction  was  imposed  by  the  Act  1  Geo.  I.  stat.  2,  c.  4. 
In  1700  the  House  of  Commons  addressed  King  William  III.,  to 
request  that  no  foreigner,  Prince  George  alone  excepted,  might  be 
admitted  to  the  Privy  Council.  But  the  king  was  determined  not 
to  receive  this  address,  and  imme<liately  prorogued  Parliament, 
without  a  speech  from  the  throne.*" 

Even  this  disability  may  be  removed,  by  special  Act 
of  Parliament,  as  in  the  cases  of  Prince  I^opold,  after- 
wards king  of  the  Belgians,  and  of  his  Royal  Highness, 
the  late  Prince  Consort.*  It  has  never  been  the  practice 
to  impose  upon  the  crown  a  statutory  obligation  to  ap- 
point anyone  to  the  office  of  privy  councillor.^ 

'  The  practice  in  England  has  always  been  to  admit  to  the  Privj 
Council  only  those  persons  whose  offices  might  occasionally  bring 
tliem  to  transfict  business  there,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the 
king's  houseliold,  and  |>ei-sons  having  high  rank  in  the  eorfi»  diplo' 
inatique.'  On  rare  occasions  distinguished  public  servauts  of  subor- 
dinate rank  have  been  appointed  thereto.^ 

Formerly  the  duration  of  the  Privy  Council  was  only 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  sovereign,  but  it  is  now  con- 
tinued for  six  months  longer  (by  Stat.  6  Anne  c.  7), 
unless  dissolved  by  the  new  monarch.  But,  according 
to  present  usage,  the  privy  councillors  of  the  preceding 
reign  are  re-sworn  upon  the  accession  of  a  new  sove- 
reign. 

The  Privy  Council  ordinarily  consists  of  the  members  of  whom 
of  the  royal  fi\mily,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  c**""!***^- 
York,  and  the  bishop  of  London,  the  great  officers  of 
state  and  of  the  household,  including,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  respec- 
tive committees  of  council  for  trade  and  for  education, 
as  well  as  all  those  who  compose  the  cabinet,  the  lord 
clumccllor  and  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  equity,  the 
chief  justices  of  the  courts  of  common  law,  and  some 


*"  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  ?.  5,  p.  •*  Ld.  Ch.  Selborne,  Ilans.  D.  v. 

286.                *  215,  p.  1477. 

'  Bv  r>r.  Geo.  III.  cc.  12,  13;  bv  "  Well.  Desp.  3rdS.  v.  6,  p.  122. 
3  &  4  Vict.  cc.  1  .^-  2. 
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CoinpoM-  of  the  puisne  judges  (to  assist  in  tlie  business  of  the 
Couucu^^  Judicial  Committee),  the  ecclesiastical  and  atlmiralty 
judges,  and  the  judge  advocate,  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  ambassadors  and  j)rincipal 
mininters  plenipotentiary,  the  governors  of  some  of  the 
principal  colonies,  the  commander-in-chief,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  occasionally  a  junior  lord 
of  the  admiralty,  and  the  third  lord  of  the  treasury. 
The  lord  advocate  for  Scotland,  though  styled,  by 
usage,  right  honourable,  is  not  a  privy  councillor,  neither 
is  the  attorney  or  solicitor-general  for  England,  be- 
cause they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  act  aa  assessors 
before  the  Privy  Council,  or  as  counsel  for  the  crown. 
The  Irish  attorney-general,  however,  is  generally  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council  for  Ireland.  A  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council  is  sometimes  conferred  as  an  honorary 
distinction  on  persons  retiring  from  the  public  service, 
who  have  filled  responsible  situations  under  the  crown.* 

It  is  not  usual  to  confer  this  rank  upon  under- secretaries  of 
state,™  but  in  1864,  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  being  then  under 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  was  appointed  a  privy  councillor,  ami  in 
1870,  Mr.  Hammond,  the  permanent  under- secretary  of  the  for<  ._!i 
office,  and  an  official  of  forty -six  years'  service,  was  similarly  dis- 
tinguished." 

A  privy  councillor,  although  he  be  but  a  commoner,  is 
styled  *  right  honourable '  (which  is  the  proper  title  of  a 
*  lord ')  because  he  is  a  *  lord  of  her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council.'  °  He  has  precedence  over  all  knights,  baro- 
nets, and  younger  sons  of  barons  and  viscounts.  There 
is  no  salary  or  emolument  attached  to  the  office ;  and 
the  acceptance,  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  does  not  void  his  elec- 
tion, p 

The  oath  of  office,  as  it  was  anciently  imposed  upon 

'  Murray's   Handbook,  pp.  104-  "  Hans.  D.  v.  202,  p.  39.5. 

106:  I\)dd's  Manual  of  Dignities,  pp.  "  Notes  and  Queries,  otb  ser.  v. 

267  205,336,061.  5,  p.  76. 

•»  See  atUe,  vol.  1,  p.  296.  "  Hans.  T>.  v.  174,  p.  1197. 
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every  privy  councillor,''  is  recorded  in  *  Coke's  Insti-  Pnvr 
tutes,'  "■  and  is  to  the  following  efTect: — 1.  To  advise  the  Srs''cifih8. 
kinrr  in  all  matters  to  the  best  of  his  wisdom  and  discre- 
tiun.  2.  To  advise  for  the  king's  honour  and  advantage, 
and  to  the  public  good,  without  partiality  and  without 
fear.  3.  To  keep  secret  the  king's  counsel,  and  all 
transactions  in  the  council  itself.  4.  To  avoid  corrup- 
tion in  regard  to  any  matter  or  thing  to  be  done  in 
council.  5.  To  forward  and  help  the  execution  of 
wliatsoever  shall  be  therein  resolved.  6.  To  withstand 
all  persons  who  shall  attempt  the  contrary.  7.  And 
generally  to  observe,  keep,  and  do  all  that  a  good  and 
true  councillor  ought  to  do  unto  his  sovereign  lord.— 
The  oath  of  office  now  taken  by  a  privy  councillor  is 
given  in  the  Report  of  the  Oaths  Commission,*  together 
with  the  following  declaration,  which  embodies  the  sub- 
stance of  the  oath,  and  which  it  is  recommended  shall 
be  substituted  for  it : — '  You  shall  solemnlj^  and  sincerely 
declare  that  you  will  be  a  true  and  faithful  servant  unto 
her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  as  one  of  her  Majesty's 
Privy  Council.  You  shall  keep  secret  all  matters  com- 
mitted and  revealed  unto  you,  or  that  shall  be  secretly 
treated  of  in  council,  and  generally  in  all  things  you 
shall  do  as  a  faithful  and  true  servant  ought  to  do  to 
her  Majesty.'  Privy  councillors  must  also  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  the  Promissorv  Oaths  Act 
ofl8C8.» 

The  Oaths  Commission  Report,  p.  2,  contains  a  declaration  en- 
joined to  be  made  by  privy  councillors,  under  the  Act  9  Geo.  IV. 
c.  17,  sec.  2,  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  Protestant  Established 
Church  in  England.  The  taking  of  this  declaration  was  construc- 
tively abolished  by  the  Act  29  Vict.  c.  22.  But  it  has  still  l*een 
imposed,  and  the  commissionei-s  recommend  that  it  should  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

1  Sep  Stubb3,  Const.  Hist.  v.  2,  p.  120,  120,  137,  145. 
r)6().     Near  relations  of  the  sovereijrn  '  4  Inst.  54. 

are  usually  admitted  to  a  seat  in  the  *  Com.  Pap.  1«07,  v.  SI,  p.  84. 

Privy  (V)iuuil  without  hviag  sworn.  lb.  1870,  v.  01. n   :>75. 
— Haydu,    Book  of    Dignities,    pp.  »  31  &  32   V.ct  c.  72. 
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oi.iiKfi-  The  ohlij^ation  of  keeping  the  king's  roun«iel  invio- 

Mcreiy.      ^^^^^^Y  SGcret  is  one  that  resta  upon  all  cabinet  inini«ter» 

juid  other  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown,  by  virtue 

(»f  the  oath  wliieh  tliey  tak*-  ^r^".l-  »li-'v  ?if..  n,  .<!..  11...11,. 

bers  of  the  Privy  Council. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  this  »erre«y  in  not  a 
more  personal  ])rivile«/e  or  protection,  either  to  the 
sovereign  or  to  the  minister,  that  may  be  waived  by 
mutual  consent ;  but  is  based  upon  constitutional  prin- 
ple  and  state  policy,  it  Ixjing  of  the  first  importance  that 
there  should  1)0  entire  freedom  and  immunity  in  the 
conlidcutial  intercourse  l)etween  the  crown  and  its  im- 
mediate advisers,  and  that  nothing  which  has  passed  in 
council  should  be  afterwards  disclosed  so  long  as  public 
injury  might  ensue  from  difTop'ti'-"*^  of  oj)i?iior!  li..Iri.f 
known/ 
Can  only  Morcover,   nothing   that   has   passed    between  the 

Inoved  by   sovcreigu  and  his  ministers,  in  their  confidential  rela- 
^''°    .       tions  with  each  other,  may  be  disclosed  to  any  other 
person,  or  to  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  the 
express  permission  of  the  sovereign." 

This  rule  also  applies  to  conversations  between  the  sovereign  and 
any  peer  of  the  realm  who  has  l»een  admitted  to  an  audience  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  upon  political  affairs.*  The  king,  as  governor 
of  the  Established  Church  in  England,  is  at  li>>erty  to  communicate 
confidentially  with  the  archbishops  or  bishops,  on  any  public  matter^ 

And  this  permission  would  only  be  accorded  for  pur- 
poses of  state,  as  to  enable  a  minister  to  explain  and 
justify  to  Parliament  his  political  conduct  It  would 
not  be  granted  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Parliament 
to  scrutinise  the  motives  of  a  pohtical  act  which  was 
not  itself  impeachable  on  public  grounds. 


»  Seeflrrj/Pjvo^  1,  pp.  110,407:  al?=o 
proceeding's  on  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  at 
Eetford,  Hans.  D.  v.  228,  p.  202.'i: 
and  V  220,  p.  52 ;  and  in  the  ca.«e  of 
Ld.  Derhy,  7A.  v.  241,  pp.  1702-1816. 


'  Anfe,  vol.  1,  p.  497. 
-  Mir.  of  Tail.  1831  2,  p.  21.34. 
»  Well.  Desp.  Supp.  v.  H,  p.  655. 
y  Mir.  of  Pari.  1833,  p.  3138. 
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In  1810  Lord  Chatham,  being  a  member  of  the  exi«ting  admi- 
nistration, was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  Uouae  of  Commons, 
touching  the  Walcheren  expedition,  which  he  had  persoiudly  com- 
manded. (See  ante,  vol.  i.'  pp.  267,  536.)  Hia  lordship  answered 
all  questions  put  to  him  as  a  military  officer,  but  declined  answerin;^ 
any  wliicli  concerned  matters  known  to  him  only  as  a  privy  coun- 
cillor or  as  a  cabinet  minister." 

Neither  would  it  be  given  witli  a  view  to  subject 
the  secret  counsels  of  the  crown  to  the  n'vl.w  «»f  ••ii 
ordinaiy  legal  tribunal.* 

The  necessity  for  obtaining  leave  from  the  crown  to 
divulge  past  proceedings,  or  communications  l)etwcen 
the  sovereign  and  his  conlidential  servants,  applies  with 
equal  force  to  actual  ministers,  and  to  those  who  have 
ceased  to  take  pai-t  in  the  royal  councih*.'* 

In  1844,  the  members  of  tl  -s.  and  of 

ministrations  solicited  and  obta  \o  from  ti     ^ 

all  the  facts  known  to  them  respecting  the  opening  ot  letters  at  the 
Post  Office,  under  royal  warrants,  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

It  is  not  permissible  even  to  publish  any  state  cor- 
respondence between  a  sovereign  and  his  minister  dur- 
ing a  former  reign,  although  referring  exclusively  to 
events  of  a  bygone  generation,  without  the  sanction 
of  the  reigning  monarch.'^ 

Wlien  negotiations  are  opened  between  an  existing  confi- 
ministry  and  leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  it  is  *ien*ja* 
not  unusual  for  the  crown  to  grant  permission  to  the  tion*. 
prime  minister  to  read  portions  of  correspondence  that 
has   taken   place   between  the   sovereign   and  his   ad- 
visers on   pending   public    questions,    to   such   indivi- 
duals, in  order  to  define  more  particularly  the  position 


»  Colchester's  Diarv,  v.  2,  p.  235.  George  III.  and  Lord  North,  from 

Pari.  1).  V.  15,  pp.  348-373.  17(58   to    178:^,  was    '  published    by 

»  ^w^c,  vol.  1,  p.  497.  perniission   of  the  Queen,'  in    1867. 

•»  Mir.  of  Pari.   1831-2,  p.  2069  ;  And  see  I^rd  Grey's  Conespondeuce 

ii.  18;!4,  p.  2(U5.  of  the  late   Earl' Grey   with   King 

'  Hans.  1).  v.  77,  p.  727.  AVilliam  IV.  v.  1,  pief.'p.  v. 

•*  The     correspondence    bet  w  ten 
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of  tlio  jrovornmcnt  in  lelalKJii  tlierelo.*  Or  tho  sovereign 
may  liiinself  communicate  tlie  same  to  persoriM  wlio  may 
be  entrusted  witli  tlie  formation  of  a  new  administra- 
tion. But  any  such  communications  must  always  be 
accounted  as  strictly  confidential. 

In  May  1832,  after  the  resigUAtion  of  the  Grey  .  conjio- 

quont  upon  their  inability  to  carry  the  Reform    I  igh  the 

House  of  Lords,  the  king  invited  the  iJuko  of  WelliiiK'U.n  and  I»rd 
Lyndhurst  to  form  a  new  administration.  It  l*cing  indiKpensable 
that  these  noblemen  should  be  put  into  full  possesKion  of  the  ground* 
of  tho  retirement  of  the  outgoing  ministers,  tho  king  communicated 
to  them  certain  ca>»inet  minutes,  which  showed  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  one  of  the  ex-ministers,  had  dirtV-red  from  his  colleagues 
upon  the  question  at  issue  between  them  and  the  king.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington -was  unable  to  form  an  administration,  whereupon 
the  ex-ministers  were  recalled.  The  tone  of  a  deljate  in  the  HouM 
of  Lords  at  this  juncture  induced  Earl  Grey  to  inform  the  king  that 
it  was  '  evident  that  a  very  improper  use  hod  been  made  of  the 
papers  communicated  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst by  the  king.  The  Duke  of  Richmond's  diaaent  was  openly 
stated,  and  there  were  other  allusions  to  what  bad  paned  between 
the  king  and  his  ministers.' '  In  reply,  the  king,  while  expressing 
his  regret  at   this  unauthorised    and  unwarrantable   <i  of 

state  secrets,  justified  hi.s  own  conduct  in  the  matter,  coi.  hat 

under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  waa  free 
'  to  make  such  communication  to  those  two  peers  as  he  might  con- 
sider advisable  and  necessary.' «  His  Majesty  was  afterwards  assured 
by  the  prime  minister  and  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham  that  they  'con- 
sidered him  perfectly  justified  in  the  communication  he  had  made 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  of  such  documents 
as  were  necessary  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  circumstances 
which  had  produced  his  acceptance  of  the  resignation  [of  Earl  Grey 
and  his  colleagues],  and  his  application  to  them.'  •» 

After  the  separate  existence  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
as  a  governmental  body,  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council 
gradually  ceased  to  be  holden  for  purposes  of  delibera- 
tion. Early  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  we  find  this 
distinction  between  the  two  councils  clearly  recognised 
— that  the  one  is  assembled  for  deliberative,  and  the 


•  Corresp.  AVilliam  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  v.  2,  p.  229. 
f  lb.  p.  424.  ^  lb.  p.  4;30.  »>  lb.  p.  441. 
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otlier  merely  for  formal  and  ceremonial  purposes.*  It 
is  now  an  established  principle,  that  *  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  constitutional  practice  that  the  sovereign  should 
preside  at  any  council  where  dehU'iMfiou  or  disfuvsion 
takes  place.' ' 

But  desultory  and  informal  remarks,  on  the  part  of  the  cove- 
reign,  or  the  privy  councillors  present,  though  unusoAl,  are  no  in- 
fringement on  the  rule.''  Lord  Broughton  mentions  a  remarkable 
scene  at  a  council  held  by  William  IV.  for  the  purpoaeof  approving 
the  speech  to  be  delivered  from  tlxe  throne,  when  his  Majesty  gave 
energetic  expression  to  his  opinions  on  the  subject.'  And  at  a 
council  held  on  September  21,  1-^^  "  '  "  /  William  gave  utterance 
to  sharp  words  to  one  of  the  mini-  ^ent ;  but  unpleasant  con- 

sequences were  avoided  by  the  ready  tact  of  the  premier."* 

Iler  Majesty  presides  at  about  a  dozen  meetings  of 
the  council  in  the  course  of  the  year.  On  the  day  before 
tlie  meeting  all  the  papers  to  be  submitted  are  sent  to 
the  Queen,  and  if  she  requires  further  explanation  upon 
them,  she  will  request  the  attendance  of  the  minister  to 
whose  department  they  belong." 

At  meetings  of  the  Privy  Council,  the  sovereign 
occupies  the  chair.  The  president  of  the  council  sits 
at  the  Queen's  left  hand  ;  it  being  noticeable  that  this 
functionary  'does  not  possess  the  authority  usually 
exercised  by  the  president  of  a  court  of  justice.*" 

The  ceremonial   observed  at   a  Privy  Council   has  Ceremo- 
been  thus  described  by  a  councillor,  upon  his  first  in-  t^.^^nca 
troduction  :  '  We  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  kneeling,  "ieeimga. 
and  then  the  privy  councillor's  oath  was  administered 
to  us,  standing.  After  which  we  kissed  the  king's  hand, 
and  shook  hands  with  each  privy  councillor  present ; 


'  Grenville  Papers  (anno   1761),  '  Ed.  Rev.  v.  133,  p.  321. 

V.  1,  p.  374;  Lewis  Avlui.  p.  368.  •■  Torreus,  Lif«  ol"  ijd.  Melbourne, 

J  Earl  Granville,  Hans.  I),  v.  175,  v.  2,  p.  205. 
p.  2ol.     See  Grav's  Early  Years  of  "  Escott's  England,  1879,  v.  2,  p. 

Pr.  Consort,  p.  303  m.  Mir.  of  Pari.  112. 

1835,  p.  7  ;  Campbell,  Chan.  v.  4,  pp.  "  Macqueen,  Privy  Council,  p.  ix. 

317  H,  4!n>.  ri.     See  Hans.  i>.  V.  i'PJ,  p.  tiU2. 

''  See  Grenville  Mem.  v.  3,  p.  300 
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beginning  with  the  cliancellor,  at  tlie  king's  ri;/ht  hand, 
then  goitij(  beliind  the  king's  chair  to  tlie  h>rd  jiresi- 
(l(Mit  on  his  left,  and  round  the  rest  of  the  table.' 
[()j)posite  to  the  king  sat  the  prime  minister.]  *  After 
we  wer(»  sworn  in,  the  clerks  of  the  council  stoixl  on 
each  side  of  the  king,  and  the  lord  president  rose  up 
and  read  a  paj)er  of  the  business  to  be  transacted — viz. 
])roclaniations,  orders,  &c.  And  upon  each  article  the 
king  read  aloud  from  the  margin  what  his  pleasure  was 
to  have  done,  which  the  clerk  repeated  aloud  from  hi.** 
duplicate.  After  the  business  was  finished,  the  king 
rose  and  spoke  to  all  the  cmnwil  itulivlilii'illv,  by  going 
round  as  at  the  lev^.'  »* 
Privy  An  important  practical  use  which  has  been  and  con- 

Cm"mit-     tinues  to  be  made  of  the  Privy  Council  is,  the  choosing 
tees.  therefrom  of  committees  to  hear  and  decide  upon  novel 

and  difTicult  problems  of  statecraft.  As  new  questions 
arise  which  necessitate  the  action  and  control  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  customary  to  submit  them  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  investigation  and  direction  of  committees 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Afterwards,  it  may  be  found  ad- 
visable to  constitute  separate  departments,  to  deal  with 
and  dispose  of  such  matters.  Thus,  in  repeated  instances 
of  late  years  the  Privy  Council  has  become  the  nursing 
mother  of  new  departments  of  state.*^ 

Tlie  administrative  functions  which  continue  to  be 
performed  by  the  Privy  Council,  as  a  department  of  the 
pubhc  service,  will  be  explained  in  another  chapter. 


P  Ld.  Colchester,  Diary  and  Cor-  sort.  v.  3,  p.  110. 
resp.  V.  1,  p.  270;  Jesse,  Life  of  Geo.  *>  Helps,  Thoughts  upon  Govern- 
Ill.,  V.  3,  p.  276.  EUenborough,  Pol.  ment,  ch.  x. 
Diary,  V.  1,  p.   9;  Martin,  Pr.  Con- 
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CHAPl'ER  TIT 

THE   CABINET  COUNCIL:    ITS  OKIGIN,   OfiGANlS.\TION, 
AND   FUNCTIONS. 

Having   completed  our  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Cabinet 

,  .       ,  J  1  •  CouneiL 

king  s  councils  under  prerogative  government,  we  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  con- 
dition of  the  Cabinet  Council,  which  has  become  the 
supreme  governing  body  in  the  poUtical  system  of  Great 
Britain. 

With  a  view  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject  in 
accordance  with  the  sequence  of  historical  events,  it  may 
be  suitably  divided  into  three  heads : 

I.  The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  cabinet. 

II.  Its  later  history,  and  present  organisation. 

III.  Its  actual  functions,  as  the  supreme  governing 
body,  with  its  relations  to  the  crown  and  to  the  execu- 
tive government. 

The  relations  of  the  cabinet  to  Parliament,  and  its 
practical  dependence  upon  the  wnll  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  incidentally  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  topics  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter, 
will  claim  more  particular  attention  in  a  subsequent 
chapter. 

I.  The  Origin  and  early  History  of  the  Cabinet. 

A  learned  though  somewhat  paradoxical  writer  of 
our  own  day  has  broadly  asserted  that  '  a  private  advis- 
ing council,  responsible  to  Parliament,  has  at  all  times 
been  an  inseparable  part  of  the  institution  of  the  crown 
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of  En^'luiul.''  This  statement,  if  true  in  the  main,  must 
nevertheless  be  taken  with  considerable  allowance.  It 
may  indeed  be  safely  admitted  that  *  the  doctrine  that 
the  sovereign  is  not  respcjnsible  is  doubtless  as  old  as 
any  part  of  our  constitution,  and  the  doctrine  that  his 
ministers  are  responsible  is  also  of  immemorial  anti- 
quity.' " 
Kii.R'8  We  have  indisputable  evidence,  that  *  at  an  early 

relation  to  pcriocl  Tarliament  evmced  much  anxiety  respecting  the 
mo'ilt!  ai)pointments  of  the  members  of  the  king's  council ;  and 
altliough  their  nomination  and  removal  were  vested  in 
tlie  crown,  the  sovereign  seems  to  have  been  careful 
to  select  those  who  were  acceptable  to  the  Lords  and 
Commons.  Tlie  king's  councillors  were  frequently  ap- 
})()intcd  and  sworn  in  Parliament ;  and  the  regulations 
by  which  the  council  was  governed  were  often  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  discussion  '  and  enactment."  And, 
A.D.  1389.  so  fur  back  as  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  an  instance  is  re- 
corded wherein  the  king's  councillors  maintained  their 
opinions  in  opposition  to  those  of  their  royal  master, 
with  an  amount  of  firmness  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  exhibited  uidess  they  were  conscious  of  a  measure 
of  responsibility  to  the  national  council  for  their  beha- 
viour in  office.^ 

Furthermore,  our  constitutional  annals,  from  the 
AD.  1189.  reign  of  Richard  I.,  furnish  occasional  precedents  of 
ministers  of  the  crown  being  called  to  account,  and  con- 
demned, in  the  great  council  of  the  realm,  for  acts  of 
misgovernment,  and  of  petitions  being  presented  to  the 
king  in  Parliament  complaining  of  mismanagement  on 
tlie  part  of  bis  judges  and  ministers,  to  which,  in  the 
language   of  an  old  writer,  'the  king  very  frequently 


•  Toulmin     Smith,    Pari.    Rem.  Dicey,  pp.  12,  17.   And  see  ante,  vol. 
(1862),  p.  3.  1,  pp.  79,  82. 

''  AJacaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  p.  •*  Nicolas,  Proc.  P.  C.  v.  1,  p.  xv. 

9.     And  see  Allen  on  tlie  Koyal  Pre-  And  see  Maciiulay,  Hist,  of  England, 

rogative,  pp.  7,  25.  v.  1,  pp.  29-32. 

•  iSicolas,  Proc.  P.  C.  v.  1,  p.  ii. ; 
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answered,  let  any  man  comj)lain  and  he  shall  find 
remedy,  and  such  answer  of  the  king  was  a  satisfac- 
tion to  the  subjects,  for  redress  of  the  grievance  soon 
followed.'  * 

And  at  a  later  period,  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
supplies  for  the  service  of  the  crown  contributed  to 
induce  the  sovereign  to  defer  to  the  expressed  wishes 
of  ParHament,  and  remove  from  office  ministers  of  state 
and  other  functionaries  who  had  given  oflence  by  their 
public  conduct/ 

The  forms  of  the  constitution,  \\iii« n  lequired  that  ^^S^ 
the  king  should  always  communicate  with  his  ministers,  sponu- 
and   perform  every  act  of  state  through  a  privy  coun-      '  ^' 
cillor,*'  afforded  to  the  ancient  Parliament  of  England 
tlie  means  of  fixing  the  responsibihty  for  acts  of  the 
crown  upon  those  who  hatl  been  parties  in  giving  effect 
to  the  same,  and  who  were  hable  to  impeachment  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  misconduct  in  office.     But,  after 
all,  these  examples  do  not  betoken  the  existence,  in  the 
case  of  ministers  of  the  crown  under  prerogative  govern- 
ment, of  a  responsibility  to  the  country,  or  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term.**     The 
formal  introduction  of  this  important  principle  into  our 
constitutional  system  was  to  be  the  work  of  another 
generation. 

The  practice  of  consulting  a  few  confidential  ad-  ^  select 
visers,  in  preference  to,  and  instead  of,  the  whole  Privy 
Council,  was  doubtless  resorted  to  by  the  sovereigns  of 
England  from  a  very  early  period.  Stubbs  says  that 
from  the  close  of  the  minority  of  Henry  HI.  we  first 
distinctly  trace  the  action  of  an  inner  royal  council,  dis- 
tinct from  the  Curia  regis  and  from  the  common  council 

*  Gurdon,  History  of  Parliament,  '  Nicolas,    Proc.   P.   C.  v.  1,  p. 

V.  2,   p.   2b7 ;    Forster,  Debates  on  xxxiv. ;  Dicey,  pp.  18,69.     And  eee 

Grand  Remonstrance,  pp.  10,  27,  47,  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  51),  81. 

51-  "^  See  Nicolas,  Proc.  P.  C.  v.  7,  p. 

'  Forster,  Grand  Remonst.  pp.  10,  xiv. 
27,  47,51.  Ilatsell,  Free,  v.4,  p.6y,&c. 
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of  the  realm.'  'J' wo  centuries  later,  Lord  Jiacon  (in  his 
I>8ays  on  Councils)  cites  the  example  of  '  King  llcnry 
VIL,  who,  in  his  greatest  business,  imparted  hims<'lf  to 
none,  except  it  were  to  Morton  and  Fox.'  While  allairs 
of  state  were,  for  the  most  part,  debated  in  the  1-rivy 
Council,  in  presence  of  the  king,  it  naturally  happened 
that  some  councillors,  more  eminent  than  the  rest,  should 
form  juntos  or  cabals,  for  closer  and  more  secret  co- 
oi)eration,  or  should  be  chosen  by  the  sovereign  as  bin 
most  intimate  and  confidential  advisers.  These  states- 
men came  at  length  to  be  designated  as  the  cabinet, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  delil>erations  lx,*ing  con- 
ducted  in  an  inner  room,  or  cabinet,  of  the  council 
apartments  in  the  royal  palace.  But  no  resolutions  of 
state,  or  other  overt  act  of  government,  were  finally 
taken  without  the  deliberation  and  assent  of  the  Privy 
Council,  who  then,  as  now,  were  the  only  advisers  of  the 
crown  recognised  by  law.^ 
First  men-  We  first  meet  with  the  term  *  Cabinet  Council,' in 
cabinet*  Contradistinction  to  that  of  Privy  Council,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  Clarendon,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion,' after  describing  the  condition  of  the  government 
at  the  time  the  great  Council  of  Peers  was  convened  at 
York  by  the  king,  in  September  1640,  and  mentioning 
that  the  burthen  of  state  affairs  rested  principally  upon 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and 
Lord  Cottington,  proceeds  to  state  that  some  five  or  six 
others  being  added  to  them,  on  account  of  their  official 
position  and  tried  ability,  '  these  persons  made  up  the 
committee  of  state  (which  was  reproachfully  after  called 
the  Juncto,  and  enviously  then  in  court  the  Cabinet 
Council)^  who  were  upon  all  occasions,  when  the  secre- 
taries received  any  extraordinary  intelligence,  or  were  to 
make  any  extraordinary  despatch,  or  as  often  otherwise 
as  was  thought  fit,  to  meet :  whereas  the  body  of  the 

'  Stubbs'Const.  Hist.  V.  2,pp.  40,  J  Hallam,  Const.  Iliat.  v.   3,  p. 

240,255.  249. 
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council  observed  set  days  and  hours  for  their  meetinor, 
and  came  not  else  together  except  specially  summoned.''' 
In  another  place  he  says  the  practice  then  prevailed  of 
admitting  many  persons  of  inferior  abilities  into  the 
Privy  Couniul  merely  as  an  honorary  distinction,  and 
that  thus  the  Council  grew  so  large  that,  *  for  that  and 
other  reason^  of  unaptness  and  incompetency,  commit- 
tees of  dexterous  men  have  been  appointed  out  of  the 
table  to  do  the  business  of  it.*  And  he  remarks  that 
one  of  the  grounds  of  Strafford's  attainder  was  a  dis- 
course of  his  '  in  the  committee  of  state,  which  they 
called  the  Cabinet  Council*^  Again,  in  his  *  Autobiog- 
raphy,' he  mentions  that  when,  after  Lord  Falkland's 
death,  in  1643,  Lord  Digby  replaced  him  as  secretary 
of  state,  *  he  was  no  sooner  admittetl  and  sworn  secre- 
tary of  state  and  privy  councillor,  and  consequently 
made  of  the  Junto  which  the  king  at  that  time  created 
— consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Lord  Cott- 
ington,  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  and  Sir  John  Cole- 
pepper — but  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Clarendon 
himself,  then  Mr.  Hyde)  was  likewise  added  ;  to  the 
trouble,  at  least  the  surprise,  of  the  master  of  the  rolls 
(Sir  J.  Colepepper),  who  could  have  been  contented  that 
he  should  have  been  excluded  from  that  near  trust, 
where  all  matters  were  to  be  consulted  before  they 
should  be  brought  to  the  council-board.'  ™ 

The  introduction  of  this  method  of  government  by  unpopu- 
means  of  a  cabinet  was  exceedingly  distasteful  to  the  ^biL^. 
whole  community.  It  was  one  of  the  innovations  against 
which  the  popular  feeling  was  directed  in  the  first  years 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  Grand  Remonstrance,  ad- 
dressed by  the  House  of  Commons  to  Charles  L,  in  1G41, 
set  forth  that  such  councillors  and  other  ministers  of  state 
only  should  be  employed  by  the  king  as  could  obtain  the 


"  Clar.  Hist.  lieb.  book  2,  p.  2^  '  Ih.  bo  )lf  3. 

(etiit.  1819).  "»  Clar.  AiitobiDg.  v.  1,  p.  85. 
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confidence  of  Parliament."  And  in  the  Second  Remon- 
Btrance,  issued  in  January  1642,  complaint  is  made  of 
*  themana<zin<r  of  ti»e  f^reat  affairs  of  the  n*alin  in  Cabinet 
Counriis,  hy  nu*n  unknown  and  not  |)ui)li(ly  trusted.'" 

Cromwoii.  Durinjj:  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  cabinets  were 
unknown.  The  j^overnmcnt  of  the  country  was  con- 
ducted by  the  supreme  will  of  the  great  dictator,  a-ssistetl 
by  a  council  of  state,  which  should  at  no  time  cxcxkhI 
twenty-one  members,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen.  liut 
public  affairs  were  chiefly  transacted  by  certain  rom- 
mittees  of  rarliament,  until  it  became  evident  that  these 
committees  were  assuming  too  much  authority,  when 
the  Long  Parliament  itself  was  summarily  abolished  by 
this  mighty  autocrat,  who  was  not  disposed  to  .submit 
his  will  to  constitutional  restraints.  The  legislative 
assemblies  subsequently  convened  by  Cromwell  were  too 
much  under  his  own  control  to  offer  any  serious  obstruc- 
tions to  his  government. 

Immediately  upon  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  in 
IGGO,  the  Privy  Council  was  reconstituted  by  the  king, 
and  resumed  its  original  functions.  But  the  public 
mind  at  this  period  was  not  in  the  humour  to  reopen 
the  difficult  question  of  the  relations  between  the  sove- 
reign and  Parliament,  and  Charles  II.  was  too  fond  of 
pleasure,  and  of  his  own  prerogative,  to  be  willing  to 
aoree  to  anything  wliich  would  encroach  upon  either. 
But  he  was  not  averse  to  an  attempt  to  render  the 
Privy    Council    itself    more  efficient.      For,    after  the 

1660.  Restoration,  the  Privy  Council  included  all  those  who 
had  been  members  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Charles  I., 
amongst  whom  were  faithful  royalists ;  but  there  were 
also  some  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. Tlie  number  of  councillors,^  and  the  doubtful 
lo)  alty  of  some  of  them,  rendered  the  existing  body  an 


Restora- 
tion of  the 
monarchy. 


pp. 


"  Forster's  Grand  Remonstrance,     And  see  book  7 

272.  273. 

°  Clar.  Hist.  Reb.  book  4,  p.  537. 
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unsafe  and  inefficient  instrument  for  the  direction  of 
public  afl'airs.  Accordingly,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hyde, 
tlie  lord  chancellor,  and  virtual  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, a  plan  was  devised  for  the  subdivision  of  the 
Privy  Council  into  separate  committees,  to  each  of 
which  should  be  assigned  a  special  class  of  subjects.' 
This  was  but  the  carrying  out  of  a  reform  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  regulations  of  1553,'  under  which  we 
find,  in  tlie  reign  of  James  I.,  a  committee  of  the  council  icao. 
ap})ointed  for  war,  that  included  several  of  the  king's 
])rincipal  ministers  ;  and  another  committee  for  foreign 
affairs.  It  was  now  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
committee  for  foreign  affairs  ;  a  committee  for  admiralty, 
naval,  and  military  affairs  ;  a  conunittc*e  for  petitions  of 
comphunt  and  grievance ;  and  a  committee  for  trade 
and  foreign  plantations.  Furthermore,  that  'if  anything 
extraordinary  happens  which  requires  advice,  whether 
in  matters  relating  to  the  Treasury,  or  of  any  other  mixed 
nature,  other  than  is  afore  determined,  his  Majesty's 
meaning  and  intention  is,  that  particular  committees  be 
in  such  cases  appointed  for  them  as  hath  been  heretofore 
accustomed ;  such  committees  to  make  their  rejx)rt  in 
writing,  to  be  offered  to  his  Majesty  at  the  next  council 
day  following.  If  any  debate  arise,  the  youngest  coun- 
cillor to  begin,  and  not  to  speak  a  second  time.' ' 

It  is  doubtful  whether  all  these  committees  were  charieaU. 
actually  organised  at  this  time.  But  the  so  called  com- 
mittee for  '  foreign  affairs,' — which  consisted  of  the  lord 
chancellor  and  five  others,  mostly  his  intimate  friends 
and  adherents, — took  the  lead  and  became  in  reality  a 
Cabinet  Council,  to  whom  alone  the  king  entrusted  the 
secrets  of  his  policy,  and  wherein  was  discussed,  invari- 
ably in  the  presence  of  the  king,  all  the  most  impor- 
tant afl^liirs  of  state,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  before 


to  1859,  see  Haydn,  Book  of  Dignities,     p.  6 ;  CVi,  Eng.  Govt.  p.  648. 
pp.  111)1-16.  '  Set.  a>ite,\o].  1,  p.  9:>. 

*»  Lister,  Life  of  Clarendon,  v.  2,  »  Cox,  Eng.  Govt.  p.  i>iS. 
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tliey  were  submitted  to  a  fjencral  meeting  of  the  Privy 
Council.  This  confidential  committee  virtually  super- 
seded the  rcHt  of  the  council,  who  were  only  c()nMulte<l 
on  formal  occasions.  In  connection  with  the  furmation 
of  this  cabinet,  or  Cabal,  as  it  was  then  tenne<l,  the  king 
preatly  increased  tlie  number  of  the  whole  council ;  and 
thus  obtained  a  valid  reason  frir  rMn|»l<.vii\<'  (mlv  .i  select 
body  of  his  advisers. 

ibal.  This  dofiignation  hsa  been  erroneously  R'  •    l<<ii 

(lerivetl  from  tlio  initial  letters  of  the  infii  '  '     ''hI, 

in  tht)  year  1670.'     But  this,  in  point  «/:  'c'l- 

(l(>nce  ;  as  tlie  same  term  was  applied  to  a  t'oiintr  uiiniAiry, 
It  is  a  derivation  from  the  Hebrew,  originally  signifyiiiL'  >■' 
secret  or  mysterious,  but  gradually  extended  to  inclu<I  ^  of 

conspiracy  and  intrigue." 

For  Charles  II.  had  an  extreme  dislike  to  the  formality 
of  long  discussions  in  full  council,'  adverting  to  which, 
in  1679,  his  Majesty  thanked  the  whole  body  of  his 
councillors  for  all  the  good  advice  they  had  given  him, 
*  which,'  he  added,  *  might  have  been  more  frequent  if 
the  great  number  of  this  council  had  not  made  it  unfit 
for  the  secresy  and  despatch  that  are  necessary  in  many 
great  affairs.  This  forced  him  to  use  a  smaller  nund)er 
of  you  in  a  foreign  committee  (the  Cabal),  and  sonjetimes 
the  advices  of  some  few  among  them  upon  such  occa- 
sions, for  many  years  past.' "' 

Of  the  first  ministry  of  Charles  11.  we  are  informed 
by  Clarendon,^  that  '  the  treasurer  (Southampton),  the 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  General  Monk,  with  the  two  secre- 
taries of  state,  were  of  that  secret  committee,  with  the 
chancellor  (Clarendon  himself),  which,  under  the  notion 
of  foreign  affairs,  were  appointed  by  the  king  to  consult 
all  his  affairs  before  they  came  to  a  public  debate.' ' 

'  naydn,Bookof  Dignities,  p.  90.  '   lb.  p.  66.     And  see  Temple's 

"  Tepys'  Diary,  edit.  1854,  v.  3,  Memoirs,  v.  S,  p.  45  n. 

p.  328  n. ;  Campbell's  Clianc.  v.  3,  p.  »  Continuation  of  his  Life,  p.  27. 

]01  n.;  Notes  and  Queries,  v.  6,  p.  '  And  see  Thomas,  Hist.  Public 

520.  Offices,  p.  23. 
'  Dicey,  pp.  C5,  66. 
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And  Roger  North,  referring  to  this  period,  says  that 
'  the  Cabinet  Council  consisted  of  those  few  great  officers 
and  courtiers  whom   the  king  relied  upon  for  the  in- 
terior dispatch  of  liis  affairs  ' ;  and  that  while  *  at  first 
it  was  but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  conversation,  it 
came  to  be  a  formal  council,  and  had  the  direction  of 
most  transactions  of  the  government,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic.'*    These  cabinet   meetings  were  holden,  for  a  CaWnet 
time,  about  twice  in  the  week ;  but  after  a  while,  for  SSei"** 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  it  c*»«rte«U- 
became  customary  to  hold  them  upon  Sunday  evenings. 
Every  Ixird's  Day,  the  great  officers   of  state  would 
attend  the  king  to  morning  service  in  the  royal  chapel, 
and  be  at  hand  to  wait  upon  him  in  the  evening,  for 
consultation  on  public  afVairs.* 

This  curious  custom  of  state  attendance  at  church  on  Sunday 

mornings,  and  of  the  holding  of  Cabinet  Councils  every  Bundaj 
evening,  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.* 

Charles  II.  was  a  monarch  who  coveted  the  posses- 
sion of  arbitrary  power.  He  therefore  naturally  pre- 
ferred to  avail  liimself  of  the  services  of  a  few  trusty 
councillors,  whom  he  could  choose  from  amongst  their 
less  pliant  colleagues.  Hallam  tells  us  that  *  the  delays 
and  decencies  of  a  regular  council,  the  continual  hesita- 
tion of  lawyers,  were  not  suited  to  his  temj^er,  his 
talents,  or  his  designs.'  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
the  Privy  Council,  as  it  was  then  constituted,  was  too 
numerous  for  the  practical  administration  of  govern- 
ment. *  Thus  by  degrees  it  became  usual  for  the 
ministry  or  cabinet  to  obtain  the  king's  final  approba- 
tion of  their  measures  before  they  were  laid,  for  a  mere 
formal  ratification,  before  the  Privy  Council.'*'  Never- 
theless, we  are  assured  by  Clarendon,  who,  as  lord 
chancellor,  took  an  active  part  in  all  these  proceedings, 

»  life  of  Ld.  Guildford,  v.  2,  p.  *  lb.  v.  4,  pp.  286,  287. 

60.  «  Hallam,   Const.   HLst.  v.  3,  p. 

•  Campbell's  Chan.  v.  3,  pp.  191,  250;   I'ail.  Hist.  v.  5,  p.  733. 
H,  475. 
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that  the  cabinet  *  never  tranHactcd  anything  of  moment 
(hi8Miije.sty  being  always  present)  without  presenting  the 
same  first  to  tlie  couMciI-l)oard.'    He  adtU,  that  while  at 
first  they  were '  all  of  one  mind,  in  matters  of  importance/ 
yet  that  after  about  two  years,  the  king  added  others  to 
this  cabinet  *of  diflerent  judgment  and  principles,  botli 
in  Churcli  and  State,'  to  himself,  whereby  his  owrj  in- 
fluence with  the  king  was  considerably  impaired. ' 
Unpopuia-        The  '  Cabal '  ministry  lasted  about  three  years,  and 
!!rnment.   ^^^^  ^'^'T  Unpopular.     Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  for 
whatever  might  be  the  advantages  of  cabinet  govern- 
ment, the  check  upon  the  will  of  tlie  sovereign  which  was, 
to  some  extent,  afforded  by  a  body  so  numerous  and 
influential  as  the  Privy  Council,  was  lost  sight  of,  if  not 
altogether  removed,  when  the  administration  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  secret  oligarchy.     And  should  the 
enormous    power  entruste<l  to  the  cabinet  be  abused, 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  call  them  to 
account.     The  *  Cabal '  ministry  was  broken  up  in  1G74. 
Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  soon  after  created  Earl  of  Danby, 
then   became  chief  minister,  and   retained  office  until 
1678.     The  history  of  England  at  this  period  is  that  of 
a  continual  struggle  between  the  crown  and  the  Com- 
mons, during  which  time  the  executive  was  never  more 
profligate  and  anti-national,  or  representative  govern- 
ment more  factious  and  corrupt.*     The  Earl  of  Danby, 
being  impeached  by  the  Commons  for  treasonable  prac- 
tices, was  sent  to  the  Tower.    For  a  short  interval  pub- 
lic affairs  were  in  a  miserable  plight.    The  Parliament 
became  daily  more  and  more  violent ;  while  the  king's 
authority  was  so  low,  that  it  seemed  as  difficult  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  as  to  carry  on  the  government  without 
a  dissolution. 
Sir  w.  ^  At  this  juncture  his  Majesty  applied  to  Sir  William 

Icheme.'*    Temple,  one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  age,  and 

*  Lord   Clarendon's   Address   to     p.  376. 
House  of  Lords  upon  hL«<  impeach-  '  Dicev,  p.  OG  :  Knight,  Hist,  of 

ment.   in   1(367.     State  Triiils,  v.  6.     Kng.  v.  4, *ch.  20. 
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by  his  advice  was  induced  to  accept  a  new  scheme  of 
administration.  Tliis  was  notliing  less  than  an  incjenious 
attempt  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  old  system  of 
government  by  a  council  with  those  of  the  modern  de- 
vice of  government  by  means  of  a  cabinet,  selected  from 
amongst  the  principal  parliamentary  leaders.  As  a 
necessary  preliminary,  the  existing  Privy  Council  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  one  appointed,  which  consisted  of 
only  thirty  persons.  Of  these,  one- half  were  selected 
from  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown  and  household,  in- 
cluding also  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop 
of  London.  The  remaining  moiety  were  chosen  from 
among  the  leading  members  of  both  sides  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  without  office,  but  being  required, 
as  an  indispensable  qualification,  to  be  possessors  of 
large  estates.  This  council  was  presided  over  by  a 
lord  president,  who  however  had  neither  the  authority 
nor  the  influence  of  a  prime  minister.  Otherwise,  this 
new-fangled  Privy  Council  bore  some  resemblance  to  a 
modern  cabinet ;  but  with  the  all-important  difference, 
that  there  was  no  ajjreement  that  all  the  councillors 
should  concur  in  carrying  into  eflect,  and  supporting  ia 
Parliament,  the  decision  of  the  majority  upon  questions 
of  p\iblic  policy ;  or  even  that  they  should  abstain  from 
parliamentary  opposition  to  each  other.'  And  although 
tlie  goodwill  of  Parliament  was  sought  to  be  conciliated 
at  the  first  formation  of  the  new  council,  its  continued 
existence  was  not  made  to  depend  upon  its  retaining 
that  goodwill. 

In  the  selection  of  persons  to  compose  this  council, 
Temple's  idea  was  that  the  leading  interests  of  the 
whole  community  should  be  represented  therein.  Thus, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London 
were  '  to  take  care  of  the  Church' ;  the  lord  chancellor 
and  the  chief  justice  to  '  inform  the  king  well  of  what 


'  Templets  Memoir?,  bv  T.  P  r..nrf..n,,v   v.  2,  pp.  34-74. 
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T.mi.ie'B  concerns  tlie  laws';  tlie  peers  and  landed  pentry,  by 
their  large  possesdions,  to  be  fit  representatives  of  the 
national  wealth,  so  that  *  at  the  worst,  and  upon  a 
pinch,'  they  might  '  out  of  tlieir  own  stock  furnish  the 
king,  so  far  as  to  relieve  some  great  necessity  of  the 
crown.'' 

On  April  21,  1079,  the  king  nominated  his  new 
council,  and  in  person  announced  its  formation  to  Par- 
liament, informing  them  that  he  had  made  choice  of 
such  persons  as  were  worthy  and  able  to  advise  him  ;  and 
that  he  was  resolved,  in  all  his  weighty  and  important 
affairs,  next  to  the  advice  of  his  great  council  in  Parlia- 
ment (which  he  should  very  often  consult  with),  to  be 
advised  by  them.**  But  though  planned  for  the  express 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  approbation  of  Parliament, 
or  at  any  rate,  of  the  constituent  body,  should  a  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  become  necessary,'  this  novel 
scheme  of  administration  wholly  failed  to  obtain  public 
confidence.  And  with  reason,  for  it  aimed  at  reconcil- 
ing two  inconsistent  principles ;  the  appointment  of 
some  ministers  solely  because  they  were  acceptable  to 
the  king,  and  of  others  merel)'^  for  the  sake  of  their  in- 
fluence in  Parliament.  It  was  moreover  of  too  unwieldy 
dimensions  for  a  governing  body.  For  there  was  to  be  no 
interior  cabinet ;  but  all  the  thirty  were  to  be  entrusted 
with  every  political  secret,  and  summoned  to  every 
meeting.^  Notwithstanding  its  apparent  plausibility, 
and  the  welcome  accorded  to  it  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  day,  this  elaborate  device  was 
of  very  short-lived  duration.  Parliament  received  it 
coldly,  and  no  wonder,  since,  on  Temple's  own  admission, 
the  authority  of  the  new  council  was  designed  to 
counterbalance  the  increasing  influence  of  the  legislature. 
Internal  dissensions  arose  in  the  council  itself,  through 

t  Temple's  Memoirs,  v.  2,  p.  34  ;  '  Temple's  Memoirs,  v.  2,  p.  34. 

Dicey,  p.  66.  J  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  1,  p. 

"  Lords' Jour.  V.  13,  p.  530.  241. 
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the  introduction  of  certain  members  who  were  opposed  Failure  of 
to  the  court ;  and  at  last  Temple  dealt  a  finishing  stroke  acSml* 
to  his  own  creation,  by  consenting  to  form  an  interior 
council  therein  ;  though  the  essence  of  his  scheme  had 
been  that  the  whole  body  should  always  be  consulted. 
After  the  failure  of  this  notable  project  the  king,  in 
open  disregard  of  his  solemn  engagement  to  the  con- 
trary, sought  thenceforth  to  govern  according  to  his 
own  caprice.'*' 

Ephemeral  and  impracticable  as  it  was,  Temple's 
project  is  not  without  interest,  as  it  serves  to  mark  an 
important  stage  in  the  transition  from  government  by 
prerogative,  administered  through  the  whole  Privy 
Council,  and  parliamentary  government  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a  cabinet. 

During  the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  as  well 
as  during  the  short  and  stormy  career  of  his  unfortu- 
nate successor,  the  king's  council  shared  the  odium  and 
unpopularity  of  their  royal  master.     James  11.  intro- 
duced  into  his  council  several  Roman  Catholics,  who 
Avcre  naturally  regarded  by  the  nation  with  mistrust,  continued 
liut  the  great  blot  in  its  composition   continued   to  be  ""P"^"' 
that  which  was  pointed  out  in  the  Grand  Remonstrance,  the 
namely,  that  it  did  not  consist  of  men  in  whom  Parlia-  **""®^^ 
ment   was   willing  to  repose  its  confidence.     Its  pro- 
ceedings, moreover,  were  conducted  with  such  secresy, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  upon  whom  to  aflBx 
the  responsibility  of  any  obnoxious  measure.     After  a 
very  brief  duration,  James's  unpopular  reign  terminated 
in   his    abdication    and    flight.     With    the    revolution  The  revo- 
which  placed  the  house  of  Orange  upon  the  throne  of  i"t«>n. 
England,  a  new  era  commenced,  full  of  promise  to  the 
friends  of  constitutional  government.  There  was  happily 
no  need,  on  this  occasion,  for  new  fundamental  laws  to 
be  enacted,  or  for  another  constitution  to  be  framed. 


*■  Dicey  on  the  Privy  Council,  p.  67, 
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Important  aiiu'iidiiicnts  to  existing  laws  were  duubtle« 
rcfiuircil,  and  furtlier  securities  to  protect  tlie  lilwrty  of 
the  subject  from  ag^'ression  ;  hut  the  effort  to  secure 
these  benefits  was  by  no  alteration  of  the  established 
polity,  but  by  restoring  our  ancient  constitution  to  it« 
first  pnn(rii)l('s,  and  reviving  a  spirit  of  harmony  between 
the  crown  and  Parliament.' 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  III., 
however,  nothing  was  done  to  improve  the  efTiciency  and 
accountability  of  the  Privy  Council,  beyond  the  selec- 
tion of  men  to  form  part  of  the  same  in  whom  the  king 
himself  could  thoroughly  confide.  Relying  upon  his 
|)ersonal  popularity,  and  unwilling  to  share  his  authority 
with  others,  the  king  was  reluctant  to  make  any  change 
whi(;h  would  lessen  his  own  power.  At  length  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  whereby  the  Parliament 
could  exact  from  the  crown  additional  guarantees  for 
constitutional  rights.  It  was  necessary  to  make  legisla- 
tive provision  for  the  succession  of  the  crown,  in  the 
Protestant  line,  in  default  of  issue  of  the  reigning  sove- 
reign, and  of  the  Princess  Anne,  the  heiress  presump- 
tive, by  acknowledging  the  right  of  the  Princess  Sophia, 
of  Hanover,  and  her  issue,  being  Protestants,  to  inherit 
the  throne.  Parliament  took  advantage  of  this  juncture 
to  obtain  the  grant  of  further  liberties,  which  should 
take  efl'ect  upon  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

In  the  Act  of  Settlement  (12  <&  13  William  IIL  c. 
2)  a  clause  was  introduced — aimed  at  the  existence  of 
the  obnoxious  '  Cabinet,'  which  continued  to  be  un- 
])opular  in  Parliament" — enacting  that  from  and  after 
the  time  aforesaid,  '  all  matters  and  things  relating  to 
the  well  governing  of  this  kingdom,  which  are  properly 
cognisable  in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and  customs 
of  this  realm,  shall  be  transacted  tliere,  and  all  resolu- 


'  Macaulay,  Hi?t.  of  Enp.  v.   2, 
pp.  657-662 ;  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  3,  i. 


•33. 


See  Pari.  Hist.  vol.  v.  pp.  722- 
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tions  taken  thereupon  shall  be  signed  by  such  of  the 
Privy  Council  as  sliall  advise  and  consent  to  the  same.' 
But  this  measure,  as  we  have  already  noticed  in  a  former 
chapter,"  proved  abortive,  and  was  repealed  before  it 
went  into  operation."  It  was  founded  upon  error,  as  it 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
without  its  natural  correlative,  namely,  their  recognised 
presence  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  render  an 
account  of  their  stewardship. 

The  point  specially  aimed  at  by  the  regulation  requiring  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council  to  sign  their  resolutions  wa«,  evidently,  in 
order  to  identify  those  who  were  responsible  for  any  given  act  or 
proceeding.  Cox,  in  his  Institutes  (pp.  244-246),  discusses  this 
question,  and  shows  that  while  in  some  cases  it  might  be  possible  fur 
a  minister,  by  extreme  caution,  to  prevent  the  «  of  any 

direct  evidence  of  his  advice  to  the  crown,  it  is  j  ;  that,  in 

matters  of  moment,  his  papers  and  otlicial  acts  would  generally  be* 
token  the  nature  of  his  counsels. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  of  Commons,  having  proved  ^'••« 

.  ...  "    *  of  the 

its  strength,  was  rapidly  acquiring  increased  power.  House  of 
But  for  the  want  of  proper  control,  it  was  a  prey  to  ^'»»""»"- 
caprice,  indecision,  endless  talking  to  no  purpose,  and 
factious  squabbling.  *The  truth  was  that  the  change 
which  the  revolution  had  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  made  another  change  necessary ;  and  that 
other  change  had  not  yet  taken  place.  There  was  par- 
liamentary government :  but  there  was  no  ministry.''* 
In  other  words,  although  the  chief  offices  in  the  govern- 
ment were  filled  by  persons  who  sat  in  Parliament,  yet 
these  offices  '  were  distributed  not  unequally  between 
the  two  great  parties,'  and  '  the  men  who  held  those 
offices  were  perpetually  caballing  against  each  other, 
haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes  of  censure 
on  each  other  ;  exhibiting  articles  of  impeachment 
against  each  other ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the 


•  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  108.  °  By  4  Anne,  c.  8,  sec.  24. 

p  Macaulay,  v.  4,  y.  434. 
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temper  of  the  House  of  Coininons  was  wild,  ungovern- 
able, and  uncertain.'** 
Firjtt  In  this  juncture,  a  plan  was  haf)pily  devised  \vhi<:h, 

while  it  was  calculated  to  con.serve  the  weight  and  inllu- 
ence  that  ri;^ditt'ully  appertained  to  the  crown  in  the 
conduct  of  public  business  in  Parliament,  also  aflbnled 
the  means  of  successfully  controlling'  its  turbulent  ma- 
jorities, and  of  permanently  conciliating  their  goodwill. 
By  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  the  king  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  ministry  upon  a  common  bond  of  political 
agreement,  the  several  members  of  which  being  of  accord 
upon  the  general  princijdes  of  state  policy,  would  \)e 
willing  to  act  in  unison  in  their  places  in  Parliament.' 
Gradually,  as  opportunity  offered,  the  Tory  element  in 
the  existing  administration  was  eliminated,  so  that,  at 
hist,  its  political  sentiments  were  in  harmony  with  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  this  had  been  accomplished,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  in  Parliament  possessed  the  double 
advantage  of  being  the  authorised  representatives  of  the 
government,  and  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  strongest 
party  in  the  ])opular  chamber.  By  this  happy  contriv- 
ance the  Parliament,  through  whose  patriotic  endeavours 
the  monarchy  had  been  restored,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  effectually  consolidated,  was  recognised  as  '  a 
great  integral  part  of  the  constitution,  without  which 
no  act  of  government  could  have  a  real  vitaUty.' 

Before  the  revolution,  as  has  been  already  noticed. 
Parliaments  were  wont  to  be  considered  as  a  troublesome 
incumbrance,  whose  chief  use  was  to  vote  money  for  the 
service  of  the  crown.  It  had  been  the  continual  en- 
deavour of  the  Stuarts  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  aid  of  Parliaments.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
experience  of  the  civil  war,  and  of  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Commonwealth,  had  proved  that  the  attempt  of 

0  Macaulav,  v.  4,  p.  437.  '  Jb.  pp.  438,  443-446. 

-'  Ante,  vol,  1.  p.  93. 
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the  legislative  power  to  rid  itself  of  the  restraints  of  a 
monarchy,  was  fraught  with  peril  to  the  State.  'The 
sagacity  of  Cromwell  saw  that  a  monarchy,  or  "  some- 
thing like  a  monarchy,"  in  conjunction  with  a  Parlia- 
ment, was  best  adapted  to  the  whole  structure  of 
tlie  English  laws,  and  best  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  English  people.'  ^  How  to  bind  these  hitherto  oppos- 
ing elements  together,  in  a  cordial  and  intimate  union, 
was  a  problem  which  jthe  great  Protector  was  unable 
to  solve.  But  this  difficult  question  was  about  to  be 
determined  by  one  who  combined  all  Cromwell's  energy 
and  foresight  with  a  deeper  regard  for  constitutional 
obligations. 

Such  a  thing  as  the  formal  introduction  of  the  king's 
ministers  into  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  representing 
the  crown  in  the  conduct  of  pubhc  business  therein,  had 
been  previously  unknown  in  England.     It  is  true  that,  PUoemen 
from  an  early  pericxl,  various  ministers  of  state,  and  ^c^J!* 
subordinate  officers  of  the  executive  government,  had  mon«from 

1       •        1  f  •  •  1       TT  i«  ""^  early 

obtained  entrance,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  Jlouse  of  period. 
Commons ;  there  being  no  legal  restriction  to  prevent 
any  number  of  servants  of  the  crown  from  sitting  in  that 
assembly.  The  presence  of  these  functionaries  served, 
no  doubt,  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  crown  over 
the  deliberations  of  Parliament ;  but  they  occupied  no 
authoritative  position  in  the  popular  chamber ;  the 
House,  in  fact,  merely  tolerating  their  presence,  and 
often  entertaining  the  question  whether  they  should  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  seats  or  not." 

We  read  that  *in  Henry  VII.'s  time,  and  Henry 
Vin.'s,  ministers  of  state,  officers  of  the  revenue,  and 
other  courtiers,  found  an  account  in  creeping,  through 
boroughs,  into  the  House  of  Commons.'  "^  As  a  natural 
result  of  this  proceeding,  it  is  mentioned,  in  a  debate 

♦  Knight,  Pop.  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  '  Gunion,  Hist,  of  Tarls.  v.  2,  p. 

4,  p.  449.  355. 

"  Hats.  Tree.  v.  2,  pp.  L>2,  42. 
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on  plactMiien  in  Parliament,  in  1080,  that  in  the  20th 
year  of  Henry  VIII.,  there  was  an  Act  passed  tf)  release 
to  the  kin«,'  certain  loans  he  had  borrowed,  which  Act 
*  was  much  opi)Osed,  but  the  reason  that  is  j^'iven  why  it 
passed  is,  because  the  House  was  mostly  the  king's  ser- 
vants ;  but  it  gave  great  disturbance  to  the  nation.'* 
Ministers  The  prcscncc  of  the  king's  ministers  in  the  House  of 

House  of  Lords  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  unavoidable,  because 
Loriu.  j^j^g  chief  ministers  of  state  were  generally  chosen  from 
amongst  the  f)eer8  of  the  realm,  who  have  always  been 
regarded  as  the  hereditary  councillors  of  the  crown. 
But  though  they  were  thereby  in  a  position  to  do  the 
king  much  service,  by  furthering  his  plans  in  Parliament," 
we  have  no  proof  that  they  were  authorised  to  rej)resent 
the  government  in  their  own  chamber,  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term.  They  would  naturally  address 
their  brother  peers  with  greater  authority,  when  holding 
high  offices  of  state  ;  but  this  could  not  materially  aflect 
their  relations  towards  the  House  itself,  so  long  as  par- 
liamentary government  was  unknown,  because  it  is 
essential  to  that  system  that  there  should  be  official 
representation  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and 
especially  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  had  it  lx?en 
possible  for  a  parliamentary  government  to  have  been 
administered  through  the  House  of  Lords  alone,  '  the 
effect  would  have  been  the  depression  of  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  which  springs  from  the  people,  and  is 
accountable  to  the  people,  and  the  ascendency  of  the 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  elements  of  our  polity.' ^ 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  aims  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  They  held  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be  a 
check  upon  the  crown,  but  that  no  minister  ought  to  sit  in  that 
House.  The  Whig  theory,  which  resulted  in  a  compromise  called 
'  West's  Expedient,'  from  the  name  of  its  proposer,  admitted  mini- 
sters into  the  House  of  Commons,  if  duly  elected  after  the  acceptance 


-  Pari.  Hist.  v.  4,  p.  1269.  ^  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  p- 

»  Gurlon,  Hist,  of  Paris,  v.  2,  p.     340. 
366. 
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of  office,  and  instead  of  leaving  to  the  sovereign  the  free  choice  of 
his  political  servants,  insisted  that  they  should  possess  the  confidence 
of  that  House.*  In  the  following  reign,  Roljert  Walpole  became 
first  minister  of  the  crown.  He  was  the  tirst  prime  minister  that 
ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  during  his  pre-eminence,  he 
refused  the  title  of  earl  and  the  white  staff  of  the  lord  high  trea- 
surer, for  he  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain  was  about  to  pass  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  House  of 
Commons.*  By  the  enlargement  of  the  continuance  of  Parliament 
from  three  •»  to  seven  years,  which  took  place  in  1716/  the  shifting 
and  uncertain  tenure  of  a  seat  iu  the  House  of  Commons  was  done 
away  with,  and  by  its  increased  stability  and  experience,  the  second 
chamber  gratlually  developed  the  powers  which  are  appropriate  to 
it  under  parliamentary  government,  until  it  began  to  assume  its 
present  pre-eminence.**  But  it  was  not  until  after  tlie  Reform  Bill 
of  1831,  which  gave  to  tlie  democratic  element  a  preponderance  in 
the  constitution  over  the  aristocratic,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
the  State  was  distinctly  transferred  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower 
House. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  commencement  of  tlie  Minuter* 
present  century  before  it  became  customary  for  a  fair  jfJiiJof 
proportion  of  cabinet  ministers  to  sit  in  the  House  of  c'«"imona. 
Commons.     Until  then,  from  at  least  tlie  epoch  of  the 
Restoration,  the  political  power  of  the  Lords  had  been 
dominant  alike  over  the  crown  and  the  people — a  supre- 
macy which  continued  to  exist  until  the  j)assing  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill — and  during  this  period  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  had  evinced  a  decided  superiority 
over  those  of  the  Commons  in  education,  refinement  of 
manners,  in  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  in  political  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  in  the  possession  of  political  power.* 

We  are  unable  to  determine  when  privy  councillors 

*  Earl  Russell,  Recollections,  p.     Const.  Hist.  v.  .%  ch.  IG;  'Shorter 
37,  and  see  ;w#/,  n.  I'J'J.  Parliaments,'  bv  J.  Holms,  iDth  Cen- 

»  Kwald,    Life    of  Walpole,   pp.  turv,  v.  5,  p.   44  ;  May,  Const.  Hist. 

158,31)9;  Ld.  Shelburne's  Life,  v.  1,  3rd   ed.  v.    1,  p.   440;  Syme,  liep. 

pp.  as,  41,  50;  see  post,  p.  153.  Govt.  p.  59. 

^  Concerning    triennial     Parlts.,  "  See  Ewald's  Life  of  Walpole, 

which,  for  a  brief  season,    were  re-  pp.  89,  257. 

quired    by   law    in  England,  Syme,  •  See  Buckle,  Hist,  of  Civ.  pp. 

Rep.  Govt.  p.  40.  409-411.     West.  Rev.  v.  54.  p.   1, 

*  IGeo.  I.Stat.  2,c.38.  Frequent  &c.     T.  Ropers,  in  N.  Am.  Rev.  v. 
unsuccessful  mi  tions  have  been  made  131,  p.  44,  &c. 

for  the  repeal    of  this  Act,  Ilallam, 


utliciuls. 
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Privj  were  first  i)erniittcd  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
w'"h!'*  w^«  alle«;e(l  in  a  debate  in  the  House  in  1014,  that 
II. .UK.!  of  » anciently'  no  *  privy  councillor,  nor  any  thn*  *  V 
livery  of  the  king,  was  '  ever  choaen  to  that  a.- 
But  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  his  royal  sisters 
(1547-1001)  mention  is  made  of  privy  councillors  and 
great  officers  of  state  as  having  seats  therein.'  And  in 
1014  (temp.  James  1.),  it  being  remarked  that  several 
privy  councillors  had  got  seats,  no  one  seemed  desirous 
of  removing  them.** 

In  the  event  of  members  of  the  Lower  House  being 
appointed  to  offices  of  state,  or  places  of  profit  under 
the  crown,  it  was  customary,  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
BJi.i..nur  1088,  to  permit  them  to  continue  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  seats,  unless  the  nature  of  tlicir  em- 
ployment required  a  continued  residence  abroad,  as  in 
Ireland,  or  in  the  colonies ;  or  unless  they  were  assist- 
ants or  attendants  at  the  House  of  Lords;  as  in  the^-?'^'^ 
of  the  judges  and  crown  officers.  But  if  not  spe<  i 
moved  by  the  crown  to  take  action  in  the  premisses ; — 
or  unless  the  enforced  and  unavoidable  attendance  of 
any  such  member  in  the  House  of  Lords,  or  elsewliere, 
upon  the  king's  service,  by  virtue  of  the  office  conferred 
upon  him,  justified  the  House  in  declaring  his  seat 
vacant, — there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  lawful 
metliod  wliereby  the  House  of  Commons  could  avoid 
the  seat  of  members  so  appointed.  And  even  where  a 
new  writ  might,  in  confirmity  with  precedent,  have  been 
properly  ordered,  it  was  not  invariably  done. 

Thus ; — in  1575,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  any  member  being  '  in  service  of  ambas- 
sade,'  shall  not  in  anywise  be  amoved  from  his  place, 
nor  any  other  be  elected  during  such  term  of  service.* 
In  1006,  the  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  he  had 


«  See  post,  p.  113.  "  Pari.  Hist.v.  1,  p.  1163. 

•  Com.  Jour.  v.  1,  p.  104. 
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received  a  letter  from  the  lord  chancellor,  stating  that 
since  the  previous  session,  his  Majesty  had  appointed, 
certain  members  of  tlie  House  on  special  services  :  to 
wit  one,  as  cliief  baron  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland  ; 
anotlier,  as  treasurer  at  war  in  Ireland ;  others,  as 
ambassadors  to  France  and  Spain,  respectively  ;  and 
another  as  attorney-general ;  and  desiring  *  to  know 
tlie  pleasure  of  the  House  whether  the  same  members 
were  to  be  continued,  or  their  places  supplied  with 
others.'  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
Privileges,  who  were  charged  to  consider  also  the 
case  of  a  member  who  had  been  appointed  master  of 
the  ordnance  in  Ireland,  and  of  another,  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  foreign  em)>a8sy.  Upon  the  report  of  this 
committee,  the  seats  of  the  chief  baron,  treasurer,  and 
master  of  the  ordnance  in  Ireland,  who  were  presumetl 
to  hold  their  patents  for  life,  were  declared  void,  and 
new  writs  ordered  ;  but  the  ambassadors  were  permitted 
to  remain.  The  case  of  the  attorney-general  gave  rise 
to  mucli  dilTerence  of  opinion  ;  and  finally,  the  House 
evaded  any  direct  decision  thereon,  by  refusing  to  allow 
a  question  to  be  made  of  it  J  In  1609,  a  new  writ  was 
ordered  in  the  case  of  a  member  appointed  to  be 
governor  of  a  colony  in  America.^  With  regard  to  ineii?!- 
members  appointed  to  be  iudfjes  of  the  courts  of  law  in  V''i*>  "^ 
England,  the  question  was  raised  in  1604,  whether  such 
persons  '  ought  to  have  place  in  the  Higher  House,  or 
sit  here  during  the  same  Parhament ' ;  but  no  resolution 
was  come  to  by 'the  House  at  that*;time.^  In  1605,  it 
was  resolved,  upon  a  report  from  the  Committee  of 
Privileges,  that  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
*  being  attendants  as  judges  in  the  Higher  House,  shall 
not  be  recalled.'  "*     In  1620,  a  motion  was  made  for  a 

i  Com.  Jour.  v.  1,  pp.  315,  323.  H.  of  C.  31  Henry  VI.  Com.  Dip. 

k  lb.  p.  3i>3.  Pari.  D.  9. 
'  Jb.  p.  248.     Thorp,  a  baron  of  •"  Com.  Jour.  v.  1 ,  p.  257. 

the  exche-iut'r,   \v:a    Speaker  of  the 
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new  writ  in  place  of  a  member  ap]K>inte<l  chief  justice 

of  the  king's  bench,  but  the  decision    thereon  is  not 

recorded." 

Cu^nf  In  a  previooi  osm,  that  of  Mr.  Bronlaj,  appointed  a  Imron  oi 

Mr.  Hr<>ni-   (,),(,  exchequer  in  1609,  th«  OommitiM  of  PririlegM  reportMl  in 

g°r  w.         favour  of  the  i«oe  of  a  new  writ,  bat  the  entry  of  tiie  aotion  of  the 

Grey.  Houie  thereon  is  too  vague  to  enable  ns  to  determiaa  tlM  rsault.*  In 

the  instance  of  '  Sir  W.  Grey,  made  a  baron,'  in  1633,  wfaao  a  new 

writ  waa  ordered,  the  Oeneral  Index  to  the  CoomuMU^  Joarnals'  is 

incorrect  in  placing  the  entry  under  'Judges.'     This  gentleman,  who 

represinitod  the  county  of  NorthuinVM'rIand  in  the  House  of  Coni' 

ninns,  vacated  his  seat  upon  his  (*levation  to  the  peerage,  nnder  the 

title  of  'Baron  Orey,  of  Werke,'  and  not  by  being  appointed  a 

judicial  baron. 

And  in  1649,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  several 
judges  of  the  upper  Ixjnch,  common  plea.«i,  and  puldic 
exchequer,  that  are  or  shall  be  members,  who  have 
accepted,  or  shall  accept,  of  the  said  places,  Ije  excused 
their  attendance  in  this  House  whilst  they  shall  execute 
the  said  i)lace8.*>  But  there  is  no  order  for  the  issue  of 
a  new  writ  in  any  such  cases.  It  is  not  until  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  that  we  find  it  expressly  stated 
that  new  writs  were  issued  in  the  case  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  the  bench  in 
England.' 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  instances  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 
previous  to  the  year  1694,  when  the  first  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  upon  the  subject, — of  the  issue  of  new 
writs  upon  the  appointment  of  members  to  office  under 
the  crown  :  with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  the  attor- 
Attorney-  ney  general,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  sj^ecially  com- 
geuerai.  mended  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  by  the  king, 
in  1606  ;  he  being  one  of  the  officers  who  were  (and 
still,  as  a  matter  of  form,  continue  to  be)  summoned,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  Parliament,  by  writ  imder  the 

"  Com.  Jour.  v.  1,  p.  513.  «>  Com.  Jour.  v.  6,  p.  .10.5. 

"  lb.  p.  302.  '  lb.  V.  8,  pp.  80,  104,  187,  510, 

p  (Jen.  Index  to  Com.  Jour.  v.  1,  535. 
p.  423. 
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great  seal,  to  attend  as  an  assistant  and  adviser  in  the 
House  of  Lords/  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  House 
decUned  to  decide  the  question  either  way,  and  the 
attorney  general  ventured  to  take  his  seat  *by  con- 
nivance.' '  But  in  1G14,  after  a  committee  to  search  for 
precedents,  it  was  resolved  that  *  Mr.  Attorney  General 
Bacon  [the  famous  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who,  previous  to 
his  election,  had  received  this  appointment]  remain  in 
tlie  House  for  this  Parliament,  but  never  any  attorney- 
general  to  serve  in  the  Lower  House  in  future.*  It 
was  argued  in  the  debate  upon  this  case  that  hereto- 
fore '  no  attorney-general  was  ever  chosen.'  In  1620, 
in  lG2o,  and  again  in  1040,  this  order  excluding  the 
attorney -general  from  the  House  was  strictly  enforced, 
and  new  writs  were  issued  when  members  were  ap- 
pointed to  that  olHce."  In  ICGl,  at  the  request  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  leave  was  granted  by  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  attorney -general  to  repair  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
'  concerning  some  business  wherein  his  Majesty  is  con- 
cerned.' "  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  Lord  Not- 
tingham, was  the  one  on  whose  behalf  this  rule  of 
exclusion  was  abandoned.  He  was  promoted  from  the 
oflice  of  solicitor-general  to  that  of  attorney-general 
in  1670,  whilst  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his  seat  without  question.* 
Since  then  this  functionary  has  usually  been  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  important  members  of  the  Lower 
House. 

The   solicitor-general  was  more  fortunate.     Twice,  Solicitor 

geu-ral. 

•  Macqueen,  House  of  Lords,  pp.  returued  as  knights    of  the   shire.' 

Sf),  42.  See  Stubbs"  Const.  Hist.  v.  3,  p  257 ; 

'  In  regard  to  the   alleged    dis-  Hans.  D.  v.  207,  pp.  1345,  1875. 

qualitication  of 'men  of  the  law  follow-  "  General  Index,  Com.  Jour.  voU. 

ing  businejjs  in  the  king's  courts'  to  1-17  (published  in   1852),  p.  422. 

sit  in  parliament,  an  uncunstitutional  '  Ix)rds'  Jour.  v.  2,  p.  2JK). 

prohibition,  bastul  on  an  ordinance  of  •  Campbell,   Lives  of  the  Chan. 

46  Edward  HI.,  which  enacta  that  v.  3,  p.  31K). 
Ud  such  ]u'i-si>us  •  shall  be  accepted  or 
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in  1500  and  in  1580,  he  was  *  a<ljuclgcd  to  1)C  a  mem- 
l)or,'  notwithstanding;  his  holding  this  post,  and  wm 
dirpotcd  to  leave  the  House  of  I^rds,  wliere  he  had 
been  Hiimtnoned  as  an  *  attendant/  and  take  Win  seat  in 
the  Netlier  House."  And  no  question  has  ever  been 
raised  as  to  his  chgibiHty  for  a  scat  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Gradually,  under  the  Tudor  dynasty,  we  find  the 
chief  ministers  of  state,  having  seats  in  Parliament,  be- 
un<i«rtho  ginning  to  l)e  employed,  to  some  extent,  as  mouthpieces 
motuucha.  <^'f  t^h^  (Town,  to  m.ike  known  the  will  of  successive  sove- 
reigns to  their  faithful  Commons.  The  Commons,  too, 
availing  themselves  of  the  presence  in  their  midst  of 
certain  crown  officers,  began  at  this  era  to  make  use 
of  them  as  channels  for  conveying  to  the  rrown  the 
expression  of  their  particular  wants. 

Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  a  curious  circum- 
stance is  recorded  in  the  Commons'  Journals,  which 
illustrates  the  position  occupied  by  ministers  of  the 
crown  towards  Parliament  at  that  period : 

On  November  7,  1558,  her  Majesty  sent  for  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  ordered  him  to 
lay  before  the  House  the  ill  condition  the  nation  was  in 
by  the  war  with  France ;  but  the  Commons  were  so 
dissatisfied,  that  they  granted  no  subsidy.  So  on  No- 
vember 14,  the  lord  treasurer,  lord  chancellor,  and 
several  other  peers,  went  to  the  Commons'  House,  and 
sat  *  in  the  privy  councillors'  place  there,'  and  showed 
the  necessity  for  a  subsidy  to  defend  the  nation  against 
the  French  and  Scots,  and  then  they  withdrew  ;  upon 
which  the  Commons  immediately  entered  into  debate 
about  the  matter  recommended  to  their  consideration 
by  the  lord  chancellor  (who  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  Lords),  and  spent  that  day  and  the  two  following, 


AD.  1568. 


11G3. 


General  Index,  Com.  Jour.  toIs.  1-17,  p.  425;  ParL  Hist.  v.  1.  p. 
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without  coming  to  any  resolution.  On  November  17, 
the  death  of  the  queen  occurred,  and  tlie  session  was 
abruptly  terminated.' 

In  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  sitting  in  *  the  Netlier 
House,*  are  mentioned  as  being  ordinarily  employed  to 
communicate  orders  of  the  House  to  the  king  ;  and 
reference  is  made  in  the  Journals  to  certain  oflScers  of 
state,  e.(f.  the  trejisurer  of  the  household,  the  comp- 
troller of  the  household,  and  the  secretary  of  state,  as 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  being  de- 
puted to  convey  messages  between  the  sovereign  and 
that  cliamber.*  And  all  Queen  Elizabeth's  privy  coun- 
cillors, who  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are 
declared  to  have  joined  in  opposing  a  motion  for  the 
release  of  some  members  of  the  House  whom  the  queen 
had  imprisoned,  on  the  ground  that* as  her  Majesty 
had  committed  these  persons  fur  reasons  best  known  to 
herself,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  she  would,  of  her 
gracious  dis}X)sition,  sliortly  release  them  of  her  own 
accord.'  * 

In  tlie  reign  of  James  I.,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  jamM  L 
chequer,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  appear  to  have  had  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  were  employed  in  the 
transmission  of  messages,  and  other  communications  on 
the  business  of  Parliament,  between  the  House  and  his 
Majesty.** 

But,  in  addition  to  these  high  functionaries,  many 
minor  office-holders  also  contrived  to  get  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  they  united  their  strength  to 
furtlicr  the  interests  of  the  court,  as  opposed  to  those 
of  the   Parliament.     Of  such    an  old  member  of  the 


"  GurdoD,  IILsi.  of  Parlts.  v.  2,  p.  •  Parry's  Paris,  p.  2-33. 

383  ;  Com.  Jour.  v.  1,  p.  o2.  ••  fi union,  Ilist  of  Paris,  t.  2.  pp 

»  Com.  Jour.  v.   1,  pp.  8,  0,55.  428, 'i4;J,4(il,  402,  473,  474. 
5C,  01  ;  D'Ewes'  Jour.  pp.  45, 80,  &c. 
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ciiarii-Hi.  J'arliainciit  of  Cluirlea  I.  tcfitifies — *  It  wnn  my  fortune 
to  sit  lure  u  little  while  in  the  Ii<>n^  Parliament ;  I  did 
observe  that  all  thone  who  had  fiensions,  and  most  of 
those  that  had  offices,  Toti^l  all  of  a  side,  m  they  were 
directed  by  Home  great  oHicer,  aa  exactly  as  if  their 
business  in  thii)  House  had  been  to  preserve  their  |)en- 
sions  and  oflices,  and  not  to  make  laws  for  the  good  of 
them  that  sent  them  here.     How  such  jk  r  '1 

any  way  l>e  useful  for  the  sup|)ort  of  the  '^         f  t, 

by  preserving  a  fair  understanding  between  the  king 
and  his  people,  but,  on  the  contrary,  how  dangerous  to 
bring  in  arbitrary  power  and  Popery,  I  leave  to  every 
man's  judgment.'"  Accordingly,  it  was  one  of  the  first 
measures  of  the  republican  party,  when  they  became 
supreme  in  the  Ltmg  Parliament,  to  pass  the  *  >•<  If 
denying  ordinance,'  in   1(144,  by  which  it  wa»  ena<  Uil, 

Attempts    »That  during  the  time  of  this  war  (between  the  king 

to  oxflmle  ~  ^  " 

piac<>mon    and  Parliament),  no  member  of  either  House  should 
Hoa»!**     have    or   execute    any   office    or  commaJid,   civil    or 
military.*** 

After  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  a  Bill  to  pre- 
vent meml)ers  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  taking 
upon  them  any  public  office  was  presented  and  read 
twice,  in  1C75,  but  it  was  afterwards  rejected  on  divi- 
sion.* And  in  1679,  a  Bill  to  provide  that  when  any 
member  of  this  House  is  preferred  by  the  king  to  any 
office,  or  place  of  profit,  a  new  writ  shall  immediately 
issue  for  electing  of  a  member  to  serve  in  his  stead, 
was  ordered,^  but  never  presented.  At  length,  on  De- 
cember 30,  1680,  in  the  32nd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cliailes  II.,  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
nem.  con.,  that  no  member  of  this  House  shall  accept  of 
any  office,  or  place  of  profit,  from  the  crown,  without 


«  Sir  F.  Winnington,  Pari.  Hist.  2,  p.  67  n. 
V.  4,  p.  126.5.  •  C'ora.  Jour.  v.  9,  pp.  321,  327. 

^  See    Gen.    Index    Com.    Jour.  '  2b.  p.  G09. 

(1547-1714),  p.  996;  Hats.  Prec.  v. 
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the  leave  of  tliis  House ;  or  any  promise  of  any  such 
offute,  &c.,  durincr  such  time  &n  he  slmll  conttnue  a 
member  of  tliis  House;  and  that  all  offenders  herein 
shall  be  expelled  this  House."  This  resolution,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  rejjarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion, 
indicative  of  a  growiuji  change  in  the  pubUc  mind  in 
regard  to  the  purity  and  free  action  of  Parliament. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  not  constitutionally  com- 
petent, of  its  own  mere  motion,  to  create  a  disability  to 
a  seat  in  Parliament  where  none  already  existed  ;  or  to 
exclude  from  their  midst  any  one  who  hatl  been  duly 
returned  as  the  representative  of  a  city  or  borough, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
tlje  legislature. 

In  1833,  the  Iloiue  of  Aasembly  of  Lover  Canad*  attempted  to  AUaoipt 
void  the  seat  of  a  meml>er  who  had  aooeptod  offi«a  andar  Ihe  crown,  *o  void  a 
by  a  resolution  declaring  hia  Mat  vacant,  and  ordering  the  ianie  of  a  "* 
new  writ.  This  was  pending  the  agreement  of  the  L^;uUtive  Coun- 
cil to  a  Bill,  then  under  consideration,  declaring  certain  office-holder* 
ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the  assembly.  But  the  governor  (Lord 
Aylaier)  refused  to  athx  his  aignatare  to  a  new  writ  of  election  (see 
his  message,  in  Assembly  Joumab,  March  8,  1833,  p.  491).  Subue- 
quently,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  expreased  the  entire 
approbiition  of  the  imperial  government  with  his  excellency's  de- 
termination, in  a  despatch,  which  was  communicated  to  the  House 
by  the  goverixor.  This  despatch  admitted  the  right  of  the  ■■swbly 
to  expel  any  person  whom  they  might  adjudge  unworthy  to  be  a 
member  of  their  body,  but  repudiated  and  condemned,  as  unconsti- 
tutional, the  attempt  to  create  a  disqualification,  unknown  to  the 
law,  by  a  mere  declaratory  resolution.** 

We  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  House  to  enforce  their  resolution ; 
and  tliat  the  evil  against  which  it  was  aimed  continued 
unabated,  until  it  was  gradually  removeil  by  legislative 
enactments,  to  which  our  attention  will  be  presently 
directed. 

Sir  Williain  Temple's  abortive  scheme  for  the  r'"<>'!- 


Parl.  Hist.  v.  4,  p.  1270.  and  see  Imp.  Act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.   Jo, 

L.  Can.  Jour.  Jan.   la,  1834,     sec.  24. 
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sIriurtioM  of  the  I'rivy  Council  prcctilfd  liy  a  few  inonths 
only  the  j)as.sing  of  the  forcj^oiiij^  rcMijlutioii ;  having 
been  launched  into  existence,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  in  the  year  ICn'J.  liut,  although  it  authoriH*,*<l 
the  introduction  into  the  governin;^  body  of  fifteen 
members  of  Parliament,  having  seats  in  either  Hou»e, 
it  did  not  contemplate  or  intend  that  these  gentlemen 
should  be  office-liolders  under  the  crown.  Whilst 
forming  part  of  tlie  great  consultative  an<l  admini.'^tra- 
tive  council,  they  were  unofficial  mend>er8  thereof,  and 
could  not  adequately  represent  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons any  department  of  the  executive  government. 
Moreover,  they  were  not  required  to  be  agreed  amongst 
themselves  upon  political  questitms,  which  were  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  the  control  of  the  majority,  or  to  the 
preponderating  influence  of  the  crown.* 

In  the  unsettled  relations  between  the  crown  and 
Parliament,  whi(rh  characterised  the  fifty  years  pre- 
ceding the  revolution  of  1088,  a  vague  notion  arose  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading  politicians  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  persons  of  chief  weight  in 
that  House  should  also  be  ministers  of  the  crown,  and 
should  be  instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  public  busi- 
ness in  that  capacity.  But  this  idea  did  not  take  root, 
or  assume  any  practical  shape.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons preferred  to  be  a  perfectly  independent  body, 
with  the  privilege  of  criticising  or  opposing  the  king's 
policy  without  let  or  hindrance.  The  king,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  resolute  in  maintaining  his  personal 
authority,  and  refused  to  permit  his  ministers  to  l>e 
held  accountable  for  executing  his  own  commands.'' 
Whilst,  therefore,  w^e  have  frequent  examples  of  the 
king's  ministers  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 


J  This  notable  project  '  was  in-  counoil.'    Temple's  Mem.  v.  2,  p.  40. 
tended  to  unite  all  parties,  g-iving  to  ^  Lord  John  Kusdell^  in  IJans.  D. 

the  king's  interests  a  preponderance,  v.  156,  p.  2058. 
through  the  official  meiubera  of  the 
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at  least  two  centuries  before  the  revolution,  they  were 
not  there  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  connection 
between  the  crown  and  Parliament.     On  the  contrary,  Their 
their  presence  was  barely  tolerated.     If  the  king  was  <.».jtK;i«d 
unpopular,   or  their  own  deeds  equivocal,  their  very  ^' 
continuance  in  tlie  llouse  was  apt  to  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.     And  the  spirit  of  mistrust  against  them  at 
length  became  so  general,  as  to  lead  to  a  unanimous 
resolve  for  the  total  exclusion  of  all  otfice-holders  from 
the  popular  chamber. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  charier ii. 
Charles  II.  and  his  advisers  clearly  percvived  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  better  understanding  between  the  ex- 
ecutive government  and  the  llouses  of  Parliament  than 
had  heretofore  prevailed.  So  the  king  appointed  his 
])rin('ipal  minister,  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  *  and  some 
others '  (most  likely  including  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aflairs,*  which  had  begun  to  act  as 
a  cabinet  council),  *to  have  frequent  consultations  with 
such  members  of  Parliament  who  were  most  able  and 
willing  to  serve  him,  and  to  concert  all  the  ways  and 
weans  by  which  the  transactions  in  the  Houses  miglit 
be  carried  with  the  more  exi^edition,  and  attended 
with  the  best  success.''  This  clumsy  device  probably 
suggested  to  Sir  William  Temple  the  introduction  of 
the  '  unofficial  members  *  from  the  ranks  of  members 
of  either  House,  which  formed  part  of  his  short-lived 
scheme  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Privy  Council,  a 
few  years  afterwards.  But  nothing  came  of  this  ingen- 
ious attempt  at  carrying  on  the  king's  government  in 
harmony  with  the  rising  power  of  Parliament. 

It  was  not  until  the  formation  by  William  lU.  of  his  wiiiiam 

.  Ill 

first  parliamentary  ministry,  that  we  find  any  instance 

in  our  constitutional  history  of  the  cordial  reception  by 

the  House  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  in  order  that 


'  Lister,  Life  of  Clarendon,  t.  2,  p.  7. 
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tliuy  might  represent  and  \ye  answerable  for  the  greal 
interests  of  the  nation  in  that  assembly.  For  hitherto, 
althou;,'li  the  king's  ministers  might  hap(>en  to  have 
hcatM  in  r.irliainent,  there  had  Ijeen  no  ministry  that 
claimed  to  be  assfx-iated  together  on  principleaof  mutual 
agreement.  In  the  words  of  Macaulay,  *  under  the 
riaiitagenets,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuarts,  there  had 
boen  ministers  ;  but  tliere  had  been  no  mini.Mtry.  Tlie 
servants  of  the  crown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in 
frank  pleilge  for  each  other.  They  were  not  expected 
to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  even  on  questions  of  the 
grave-it  im[)ortance.  Often  they  were  i>olilically  and 
j)er8onally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  made  no  secret  of 
their  hostility.''"  But  a  brighter  day  was  dawning.  The 
sagacity  of  William  enabled  him  to  discern  the  import- 
ance of  unanimity  of  opinion  amongst  the  chief  advisers 
of  the  crown  ;  and  also  the  necessity  for  a  harmonious 
agreement  between  liis  councillors  and  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  regard  to  the  general  policy  of  his 
government. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  outset,  the  king  appears  to  have 
had  no  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  lawful  extent  of  minis- 
terial resi)onsibility,  or  as  to  the  position  which  his 
ministers  should  occupy  towards  the  two  llouses."  The 
natural  course  of  events  gradually  brought  about  the 
settlement  of  these  difficult  questions,  and  contributed 
to  shape  the  project  of  the  king  to  greater  and  more 
desirable  consequences  than  he  could  himself  foresee. 
Wisdom  and  unanimity  in  council,  vigour  in  action, 
and  a  cordial  understanding  between  the  sovereign  and 
Parliament,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  follow 
from  the  harmonious  incorporation  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  with  the  legislative  bo<ly.  And  these  benefi- 
cial results  have  not  been  wanting,  whenever  ministers 
have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  frame  a  decided  policy, 


"  Macaulay,  Hist,  ol"  ling.  v.  .3,  p.  13.  "   lb.  v.  4,  p.  437. 
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and  sufTiciently  popular  to  commend  their  policy  to  the 
I'avoiirable  consideration  of  Parliament. 

Hut  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  such  an  important 
change  in  the  political  system  of  England  was  eflected 
at  once.  As  will  be  presently  shown,  it  was  several 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  before  William 
111.  began  to  form  a  regular  ministry."  His  first  cabi-  ^'^'^J^^ 
nets  were  not  constructed  upon  any  principle  of  unit  v. 
The  members  composing  the  same  were  not  even  oblij^td 
to  be  agreed  upon  questions  of  tlie  utmost  gravity, 
which  in  itself  inevitably  led  to  confusion  and  internal 
dissension.  The  administration  was  in  fact  a  government 
by  separate  and  independent  departments,  acknowledg- 
ing no  bond  of  union  except  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, their  common  head  and  lord.  In  every  successive 
administration,  Whigs  and  Tories  were  mingled  t*>getijer, 
in  varying  preponderancy.  By  this  method,  the  king 
lioped  to  secure  his  own  ascendency,  and  to  conciliate 
the  rival  factions  in  the  state."*  It  is  obvious  that  a 
ministry  so  constituted  was  not  in  a  position  to  command 
the  respect  of  Tarliament,  or  to  exercise  an  adequate 
control  over  its  deliberations.  But  as  the  power  of  Par- 
liament, and  especially  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
steadily  on  the  increiisc,  and  as  its  attitude  towards 
the  government  was  becoming  daily  more  antago- 
nistic, the  king  determined  upon  the  experiment  of  sub- 
stituting for  the  individual  direction  of  public  aflairs  the 
administration  of  a  party,  and  of  confiding  the  chiet 
offices  of  government  to  leading  Whigs,  who  at  that 
time  were  the  strongest  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.'' But  in  the  endeavour  to  carry  out  this  happy 
idea,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  mainspring 
of   parliamentary  government,    a   difficulty   presented 


•  See  poft.  p.  IW.  «  lb.  t.  4,  p.  437  ;  Knight,  Pop. 

••  Macaulav,  lli.st.  of  Enp.   t.  3,     HLit.  of  Eug.  v.  5,  p.  167. 
pp.  13,  06, 537  ;  v.  4,  pp.  184, 2tK),  372. 
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itwelf  wliidi  for  a  wliile  jcopardiHcd,  and  thrcatA?n«l  to 
frustrate  altoj^'i'ther  tlie  king*8  deHijjii. 
I  ;ac<  men  Xlic  cvils  uttcndant  u|x)n  the  presence  of  placemen 
iiuimouf  in  the  House  of  Connnons  liad  I)ecomc  ho  McriouM  that, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  it  had  l>een  unanimously  re- 
solved, some  ten  years  Ixjfore  the  time  when  the  kinj» 
begun  to  entertain  the  thought  of  a  parliamentary  min- 
istry, that  no  meml>er  of  the  House,  without  expreiw 
leave  of  the  House  itself,  should  accept  of  any  office,  or 
j)lace  of  profit  under  the  crown,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
])ulsi(m/  Tliis  resolution,  however,  had  pr<jve<l  entirely 
abortive,  and  since  its  adoption  the  House  had  continued 
to  swarm  with  placemen  of  all  kinds,  from  high  officers 
of  state  to  mere  sinecurists  and  dependents  upon  the 
court.*  A  more  constitutional  attempt  to  remedy  this 
great  abuse  than  was  aflbrded  by  the  adoption  of  a  mere 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  made  in  1002, 
l)y  the  introduction  of  a  Hill  *  touching  free  and  im- 
partial i)roceedings  in  Parliament,* — the  object  of  which 
was  to  disqualify  all  office-holders  under  the  crown  from 
a  scat  in  the  Lower  House.  This  Bill  i)assed  through 
all  its  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  rapidly,  and 
without  a  single  division,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House 
of  Lords.*  In  1693,  another  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
Commons,  substantially  the  same  as  its  predecessor. 
Tliis  measure  was  agreed  to  by  the  Lords  with  the  im- 
portant proviso  that  all  office-holders  whose  seats  should 
be  vacated  under  this  Act  might  '  be  afterwards  chosen 
again  to  serve  in  the  same  Parliament.'  The  Commons 
concurred  in  this  amendment ;  but  the  king,  who  re- 
garded the  whole  measure  as  an  encroachment  ujjon 
his  prerogative,  refused  to  give  it  the  royal  assent."  And 


'  See  ante,  p.  114.  pp.   a37-342,  479,     The    Commons 

'  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  ventured    to   approach   his   Majesty 

pp.  121,  337  ;  Pari.    Hist.    v.   4,  p.  with  an  earnest  representation,  pro- 

1377  n. :  v.  5,  p.  468.  testing   against  this  ejercise  of  the 

'  Pari.  Ili&t.  V.  5,  p.  745  n.  royal  prerogative,  but  they  took  no- 

"  Alacaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  thing  by  their  motion,     ll.  pp.  481- 
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most  reasonably,  for  while  this  Act  would  have  author-  inaAe- 

_,,.,  ..  -Ill  qiiate  re- 

ised  the  presence  of  the  king  s  nninsters  in  the  House  ,uc<v  for 
of  Commons,  it  would  also  have  readmitted  numbers  of  ^^ »*«»«• 
placemen  who  had  no  business  there. 

In  this  very  year,  however,  a  partial  rem*»dy  waa 
applied  to  this  monstrous  evil,  by  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution, in  connection  with  the  Bill  of  Supply  granting 
certain  duties  (jf  excise,  *  that  no  meml)er  of  the  House 
of  Commons  shall  be  concernetl,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  farming,  collecting,  or  managing  of  the  duties  to 
be  collected  by  this  Bill,  or  any  other  aid  to  be  granted 
to  their  majesties,  other  than  the  present  commissioners 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  oflicers  and  commissioners  for 
managing  the  customs  and  excise.' "  This  resolution 
was  added  to  the  Bill,  and  became  law."  It  is  memor- 
able as  being  the  first  statutable  prohibition  of  any  office- 
holder from  sitting  and  voting  as  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  principle  hereby  introduced 
was  afterwards  applied  and  extended  by  similar  Acts 
jiassed  in  this  reign  ;  *  the  provisions  whereof  were 
rigidly  enforced  by  the  expulsion  from  the  House  of 
several  members  who  had  transgressed  the  provisions  of 
the  same.' 

But  these  Acts  were  too  limited  in  their  operation 
to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  case.  Accordingly,  we 
find  Place  Bills,  to  the  same  general  purport  as  the  Bill 
of  1G92,  above  mentioned,  again  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  IG94,  1698,  1699,  1704,  1705,  1709, 
1710,  1711,  and  1713.  These  measures,  however,  were 
of  too  sweej)ing  a  character  to  commend  them  to  the 
favourable  judgment  of  Parhament,  and  they  were  in- 
variably rejected,  for  the  most  pai"t  by  the  House  of 
Commons  itself.* 

488;  Com.  Jour.  v.  11,  pp.71.  74,76.  »  11  &  12  Will.  TIL  c.  2,  sec. 

'     Com.  Jour.  V.  11,  p.  00.    And  160;  12  &  ISAVill.  III.  c.  10,  sec.  89. 

ste  76.  V.  18.  p.  427  ;  v.  14,  p.  480.  '  See  Gen.  Index,  Com.  Jour.  t. 

"  5  &  0  Will,  .'v-  Marv.  c,  7,  sec.  1  (i.-xvii.)  p.  423. 

67.  •  16.  V.  1,  pp.  075,  801. 
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I'roiipoc-  At  length  tlie  majority  of  the  House  of  Cointnons 

lion^'oniH  ^"^^  ^^^'^  apparent  success  in  carrying  out  their  long 
piuccmcn.  clicrislic'd  (leslgn  of  freeing  their  chamber  from  tho  pre- 
sence of  all  dependents  upon  the  crown,  whether  njinis- 
ters  of  state  or  minor  functionaries.  In  the  year  1700, 
when  the  Act  Amendatory  of  the  Bill  of  llights,  and  to 
j)rovi(le  for  the  succession  of  tlie  crown  in  the  jKirson  of 
the  rriiicess  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  her  heirs — l>eing 
Protestants — was  under  consideration ;  the  Commons 
insisted  upon  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  liill,  which 
they  imagined  would  all'ord  additional  security  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  *  that  no  jferffon  who  has  an  office 
or  place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  receives  a  pension 
from  the  crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a  memlK»r 
of  the  House  of  Commons.'*  But  this  clause  was  only 
to  take  effect  upon  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over, an  event  which  did  not  take  jdace  until  the  year 
1714.  Meanwhile,  the  king  had  formed  a  ministry  which 
was  composed  of  persons  who  had  seats  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  nation  had  begun 
to  a})pre<uate  tlie  advantages  attending  the  introduction 
of  cabinet  ministers  into  the  legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  and  defending  the  measures  and  policy  of 
the  executive  government.  So  that  before  the  time  came 
when  this  ill-considered  provision  should  go  into  opera- 
tion, Parliament  was  prepared  to  substitute  for  it  a  wiser 
and  more  temperate  measure. 

A  due  sense  of  the  advantages  attending  the  autho- 
rised admission  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
seats  in  the  legislative  chambers,  made  it  no  less  impera- 
tive upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  discriminate  between 
the  introduction  of  those  executive  officers,  whose  pre- 
sence in  Parliament  was  essential  to  the  harmonious  and 
effective  working  of  the  state  machine,  and  of  other 
office-holders,  who  could  only  serve  to  swell  the  ranks 


•  Act  of  Settlement,  12  &  13  Will.  III.  c.  2,  aec.  3. 
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of  ministerial  supporters,  and  stifle  the  expression  of 
public  opinion,  of  which  members  should  be  the  true 
exponents.  A  few  years'  experience  sufficed  to  point  out 
the  proper  medium,  and  by  a  revision  of  the  objection- 
able article  in  the  Act  of  Settlement — an  opportunity 
for  which  was  happily  afforded  in  the  reign  of  Queen  wiae  pro- 
Anne,  before  the  period  fixed  for  its  being  enforced —  ^^^^^ 
Parliament  preserved  the  principle  of  limitation,  and  at  »tatut«  of 
the  same  time  relaxed  the  preposterous  stringency  of  its 
former  enactment.''  The  new  Act  passed  in  1707  estab- 
lished, for  the  first  time,  two  principles  of  immense  im- 
portance, which  have  since  aflbrded  an  effectual  security 
against  an  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the  crown  by 
means  of  place-holders  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Tliese 
are,  firstly,  that  every  member  of  the  House  accepting 
an  oflice  of  profit  from  the  crown,  other  than  a  higher 
commission  in  the  army,  shall  thereby  vacate  his  seat, 
but  shall  be  capable  of  re-election — unless  (secondly), 
the  oflice  in  question  be  one  that  has  been  created  since 
October  25,  1705,"  or  has  been  otherwise  (It'clared  to 
disqualify  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 

The  25th  clause  of  this  Act  further  provided,  in  conformity  to  Bevwion 
the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  that  *  no  person   ^.  seule- 
haviuf^   any    pension   from  the  crown   during  pleasure,'   should  be   ment. 
capable  of  being  elected,  or  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     By  1  CJeo.  I.  stat.  2,  c.  56,  this  was  extended  to  persons 
in  the  receipt  of  pensions  for  any  term  or  numl>er  of  years.     By  an 
Act  pjvssed  in  1859  and  re  enacted  in  1869  (32  Jb  33  Vict.  c.  43, 
sec.  17),  it  wjis  providetl  that  this  ineligibility  should  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  the  holders  of  pensions  granted  for  diplomatic  service. 
The  disability,   moreover,  does  not  extend  to  pensions  enjoyed  for 
services  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  to  the  case  of  pensions  awarded 
to  persons  for  services  as  nienil)ers  of  the  government,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Acts  57  Geo.  111.  c.  65  and  4^5  Will.  IV.  c.  24.<* 


"  The  restrictive  clause  was  re-  See  Pari.  Hist.  t.  6,  p.  474.     Brief 

peftled  in  1706  by  4  Anne,  c.  8,  sec.  remarks  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  ai;  it 

tlh  ;  the  new  provisions,  which  were  aflects  one  of  the  royal   prerogatives 

the  result  of  a  compromise  between  (London  1831 ),  pp.  14-16. 
the    two    Hou-es,   were   enacttd   in  '  6  Anne,  c.  7,  m?c8.  'J5,  26. 

1707,  by  6  Anne,  c.  7,  sees.  26,  26.  *  Hau».  1).  v  loo,  p.  130. 
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Thu  J^i(U{ualifying  Act  won  ptuuMxI  at  a  periwl  whnn  corruption 
pn^vahtiit,  and  whnii  it  waH  cuHtoiimry  for  poruiutia  to  \m  conferred 
HH  a  mark  of  royal  favour,  and  not  inertdy  aa  a  reward  for  past 
grrvicoH  to  thn  Ktato.  Parliament  haa  effectoally  rectrained  theerowti 
from  this  ahuHo  of  ]>ow(>r.*  And  there  i«  no  reason  why  the  reeipiente  of 
pensiotis  or  sufx^rannuation  allowances  for  ciril  services  should  be 
int^li^'iMn  for  a  scuit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  thH  ctmtrary, 
«'x  public  oflicers,  such  on  former  colonial  governors,  judicial  func- 
tionari<>8,  or  oth«!r  jM'rKons  who  hml  wrvcnl  the  crown  in  a  civil  capa- 
city would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  either  House  of  Parliament/ 
It  was  accordingly  enacted,  by  the  32  &  33  Vict  c.  15,  that  no 
p<>n8ion8,  comi>enMition8,  or  allowances  granted  for  civil  services  shall 
disqualify  the  holder  for  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons.* 

The  statute  of  Anne,  however,  though  it  checked  the 
increase  of  the  evil,  left  much  to  be  acc-oinplished  before 
tlie  House  of  Commons  could  be  wholly  freed  from  the 
j)re8ence  of  all  placemen,  whose  services  were  not  ac'tu- 
ally  required  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. Some  few  classes  of  office-holders  had  been 
expressly  disqualified  by  special  enactment  in  this  and 
in  the  previous  reign ;  nevertheless,  the  numlwr  of 
ancient  offices  which  were  still  compatible  with  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  continued  to  be  excessive  and 
unwaiTantable. 
siibse-  In  the  first  Parliament  of  George  I.  there  were  271 

lUiinst  members  holding  oflices  or  pensions  ;  being  nearly  one 
phiccmen.  jjj^jf  ^f  ^-[^q  members  of  the  then  House  of  Commons.  In 
the  first  Parliament  of  George  II.  there  were  257.^  The 
reformers  of  that  day  were  therefore  obliged  to  renew 
tlieir  efforts  to  rid  the  House  of  useless  officials,  by  whose 
continuance  in  Parliament  the  crown  was  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise an  undue  influence.  Place  Bills  were  again  intro- 
duced, year  after  year.  But  the  court  influence  was  too 
powerful  to  admit  of  their  success,  and  it  was  not  until 
1743  (the  very  year  of  the  overthrow  of  Walpole's  ad- 
ministration, which  had  become  notorious  for  its  syste- 


*  See  ante,  v.  1,  p.  655.  P.  v.  213,  p.  40;    and  Com.   Pap. 
f  Hans.  D.  v.  180,  p.  G70.  1872,  v.  47,  p.  ol. 

•  Case  of  Mr.  E.  Bowring,  Haiifc.  ''  Com.  Pap.  1833,  t.  12,  p.  1. 
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matic  corruption),  tliat  an  Act  was  passed  whereby  a 
great  number  of  inferior  officers  were  exchuled  from  the 
House  of  Commons.'  Further  reforms  in  this  direction 
were  effected  by  various  statutes  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  so  that  in  tlie  first  Parhament  of  George  IV. 
there  were  but  89  office-holders,  exclusive  of  gentlemen 
holding  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy.  Since  then, 
the  number  of  placemen  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  further  reduced  by  the  abolition  and 
consolidation  of  offices.  In  1833,  there  were  oidy  CO 
members  holding  civil  offices  or  pensions,  exclusive  of 
83  having  naval  or  military  commissions.^  In  1847,  tlie 
total  number  of  offices  of  ])rofit  which  might  have  been 
held  at  one  time,  by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  stated  to  have  been  only  46,  and  in  1867,  but  43  ; 
exclusive  of  certain  offices  in  the  royal  household  occa- 
sionally conferred  upon  members  of  Parliament,  and 
which  may  be  held  in  connection  with  a  seat  in  the  Com- 
mons, after  re-election  upon  acceptance  thereof.^ 

But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  offices  in  the  adminis-  Minisuw 
tration  are  not  'new  offices'  in  the  contemT)lation  of  the  f^""»"^* 

*     .  .  by  law 

statute  of  Anne,  and  for  the  most  part  were  in  existence  into  House 
long  before  that  enactment,  the  holders  of  them  are  ex-  ^Kma."*" 
empted  from  its  disqualifying  operation.  But  whenever 
the  exigencies  of  state  have  required  the  creation  of 
additional  crown  offices — as,  for  example,  the  new  secre- 
taries of  state  for  India,  and  for  war,  in  our  own  day — ■ 
it  has  been  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment to  the  introduction  of  these  new  oflBcers  within  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And  this  sanction  has 
been  afforded,  in  every  instance,  by  a  statute  rendering 
the  office-holder  in  question  eligible  to  be  elected,  and 


•  May,  Const.  Hist.  V.  1,  pp.  309-  And    see    Mr.   Brougham's   speech, 

i^^^  ;  Gen.  hidfx,  Com.  Jour.  (1714-  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  v.  7,  p.  1311. 
1774)  verbo  Members,  xxiv. ;  llearn,  ^  lleturn,  in  Com.  Pap.  18C7,  v. 

tJ..vt.  of  Eng.  p.  244 ;  Act  15  Geo,  56,  p.  19.     And  see  lb.  1872,  t.  47, 

11.  c.  22.  p.  31. 

J  Com.  Pap.  183.0,  v.  12,  p.   1. 
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to  sit  .111(1  voto  in  the  IIoiihc  of  Commons,  but  not 
(lispeiisiiij^  with  the  iiccesHity  for  t)ie  re-eleotiou  of  a 
member  upon  his  first  a|)pointmcnt  to  any  such  office.' 
IJy  requirinfr  every  member  who  should  arrejit  a  non- 
disqualifying  office  to  return  to  his  constituents  for  a 
renewal  of  their  suffrages,  in  his  altered  position  as  a 
minister  of  the  crown,  security  is  afforded  against  tlic 
undue  infhience  of  the  crown  in  a|)pointnu'nt8  to  ofTice. 
( )wing  to  the  acknowle<lged  diminution  of  such  influence 
in  our  own  day,  the  necessity  for  this  provision  has  Ikj- 
come  less  obvious.  It  undoubtedly  creates  much  delay 
and  confusion  in  ministerial  arrangements,  without  ap- 
])earing  to  confer  any  equivalent  advantage.  Hut,  as 
will  be  hereafter  shown,  Parliament  has  hitherto  refused 
to  countenance  the  frequent  attempts  that  have  lx?en 
made  to  procure  tlie  removal  of  this  restriction  ;  al- 
though they  have  been  advocated  by  statesmen  of  the 
highest  authority. 
Early  use  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  from  the  moment  that 

iiaUon  '  the  presence  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  the  House 
borougiis.  of  Commons  was  legalised,  the  leading  statesmen  of 
England  began  to  avail  themselves  of  the  so-calletl 
*  nomination  boroughs,'  as  a  means  of  entry  into  Parlia- 
ment. Tims,  Lord  Mahon  states  '  that  in  the  times  of 
Queen  Anne,  as  in  ours,  all  the  eminent  statesmen  of  tlie 
age,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  owed  to  the  smaller 
boroughs,  now  disfranchised,  either  their  introduction 
into  pubhc  life,  or  their  refuge  during  some  part  of  it.'" 
It  is  no  sufficient  explanation  of  this  circumstance  to  say 
that  it  was  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  contesting  a  larger  constituency  that  prominent  states- 
men so  freely  availed  themselves  of  the  small  boroughs. 
As  has  been  already  remarked,  the  smaller  boroughs 


'  Ptats.   18  &  lOVict.  c.  10;  21     particulars  concerning' the  constituent 
&  22  A'ict.  e.  lOG,  sec.  4.  Ijodies  at  this  perirxl,  .«ee  Macaulav, 

""  Hist,  of  Eng.  V.  1,  p.  (>4.     For     Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  p.  '3:i2. 
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served  a  more  important  purpose  than  this.  They  were  Nomina- 
tlie  resort  of  pubHc  men  when  siifiering  from  the  eflect  of  borough*, 
transient  popular  ill-will,  whether  arising  from  local  or 
general  causes  ;  and  they  have  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  affording  stability  to  successive  administrations,  when 
assailed  by  political  animosity;  and  have  also  contributed 
to  relieve  those  who  have  undertaken  official  duty  from 
the  cares  which  must  largely  engross  the  attention  of  the 
representatives  of  populous  constituencies.** 

It  was  a  peculiar  ailvantage  attending  the  system 
of  nomination  boroughs — a  system  which  must  now 
be  reckoned  amongst  the  things  that  are  past — that  its 
benefits  were  not  confined  to  any  creed  or  party.  While, 
anterior  to  the  first  lieform  bill,  the  Treasury  could 
count  on  some  30  or  40  seats  as  available  for  the  benefit 
of  the  existing  administration,  others  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  peers  or  wealthy  proprietors,  eitl)er  as  simple 
])roperty,  or  as  the  result  of  dominant  local  influence. 
In  either  case,  it  was  for  the  manifest  interest  of  the 
proprietors  of  these  boroughs  to  make  choice  of  can- 
didates likely  to  reflect  credit  on  their  patrons,  by  an 
able  and  successful  parliamentary  career.  Moreover,  a 
certain  number  of  these  boroughs  were  generally  to 
be  purchased  or  leased  for  a  round  sum  of  money,  say 
for  5,000/.  or  upwards,  and  in  this  way  men  who  had 
amassed  a  fortune  abroad,  or  by  trade,  and  who  were 
desirous  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  averse 
to  a  public  canvass,  or  wholly  destitute  of  personal  or 
political  influence,  could  find  an  entran(;e  into  ParUa- 
ment,  where  they  often  rendered  themselves  conspicuous 
by  their  talents  or  usefulness,  and  were  afterwards 
eagerly  sought  for  by  more  prominent  and  influential 
constituencies.'' 

Hallam  points  out,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  the  evil 

"  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  13.  on  the  Election  of  Representatives, 

'  See  Sir  II.   L.   liulwera  Flist.     chap.  5. 
Clmr  V.  2,  pp.  207-210.     And  Hare 
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Ativan-      consequences  wliich  most  certainly  would  have  attended 
Mng       upon  the  exclusion  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown  frofn 
iTparUi?.    ^^'^  House  of  Conjuions,  and  the  iininensc  advanta^'es 
nioiit.        which  have  resulted  from  their  immediate  connection 
with  tiiat  assembly.     Nothing  could  have  been  devis<il 
more  calculated  to  unite  statesmen,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion,  in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Parliament,  or 
to  secure  for  the  Commons  a  j)reponderating  share  in 
the  control  of  the  executive  administration,  than  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  Parliament,  and  more  especially  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  all  ^'rcat  questions  of  public  policy 
must,  in  reality,  be  decided.   The  only  road  to  ministerial 
success  is  the  approbation  of  Parliament.     A  minister 
may  frame  the  most  judi(;ious  schemes  of  administrative 
or  economical  reform,  but  he  must  be  able  to  satisfy 
Parliament  that  his  views  are  sound   and  practicable 
before  he  is  permitted  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
The  publicity  which  necessarily  attends  all  proceedings 
of  government,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  minis- 
ters in  Parliament  to  explain  or  defend  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs,  at  home  or  abroad,  while  it  is  liable  to 
abuse,  is   nevertheless   of  immense   advantage   to  the 
country.     This  obtains  for  the  action  of  government  the 
approbation  of  Parliament,  and  the  sanction  of  public 
opinion,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  peculiar  significance 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  crown,  and  to  the 
declarations  of  English  statesmen  upon  foreign   aflair.«. 
*  The  pulse  of  Europe  beats  according  to  the  tone  of  our 
Parliament ;  the  counsels  of  our  kings  are  there  revealed, 
and  by  that  kind  of  previous  sanction  which  it  has  been 
customary  to  obtain,  become  as  it  were  the  resolutions 
of  a  senate  ;   and   we  enjoy  the  individual  pride  and 
dignity  w^hich  belong  to  republicans,  with  the  steadiness 
and  tranquillity  which  the  supremacy  of  a  single  person 
has  been  supposed  peculiarly  to  bestow.'*^   The  presence 

1  Ilallam,  Const.  Hist.  v.  3,  p.     v.  4,  pp.  330-341.     Hatsell's  Prece- 
250.     And  see  Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.     dents,  v.  2,  p.  G6. 
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of  cabinet  ministers  in  Parliament  has  moreover  con- 
tributed largely  to  enhance  the  importance  which  is 
properly  attached  to  the  possession  of  a  seat  in  the 
legislature.  Members  of  Parliament  excluded  from  office 
would  become  mere  members  of  '  a  debating  society, 
adhering  to  an  executive';  and  this  is  not  a  position 
calculated  to  gratify  a  noble  ambition,  or  to  stimulate 
zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  *  A  first-rate  man  would  not 
care  to  take  such  a  place,  and  would  not  do  much  if  he 
did  take  it.'' 

Story,  in  hia  commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (§  869),  points  out  very  forcibly  the  evils  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  excludes  all  office- 
holders, including  the  president's  ministers,  from  a  seat  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  The  introduction  of  the  executive  into  Congress 
has  been  strenuously  urged  by  able  American  M'riters.*  But  it  could 
only  be  accomplished  by  completely  revolutionising  the  American 
political  system.* 

These  are  some  of  the  benefits  which  have  flowed 
from  the  formal  introduction  of  the  principal  servants 
of  the  crown  into  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
public  officers  to  whom  this  privilege  is  accorded  com- 
prise not  merely  the  cabinet  ministers,  but  also  certain 
other  functionaries  who,  although  not  of  the  cabinet, 
preside  over  important  departments  of  state,  or  serve 
as  political  secretaries  in  certain  executive  offices  which 
require  to  be  specially  represented  in  Parliament.  But  Exclusion 
other  subordinate  officers  of  government  are  very  pro-  ^S^nt 
perly  excluded  from  the  arena  of  pohtical  strife.  The  <>®<^"^ 
result  of  their  exclusion  is  virtually  to  render  their 
tenure  of  office  that  of  good  behaviour.  And  in  the 
permanent  officers  of  the  crown  the  state  possesses  *  a 
valuable  body  of  servants  who  remain  unchanged  while 
cabinet  after  cabinet  is  formed  and  dissolved ;  who  in- 


'  Bagehot,  Enp.  Const,  p.  31.  on  responsible  government  in  Anie- 

•  North  Am.  Rev.  v.  Ill,  p.  330.  rica.      Int.  Rev.  v.  4,  p.  230;    and 

•  lb.  V.  124,  p.  21.    And  a  paper  Fort.  Rev.  v.  26,  N.  S.  p.  505. 
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htlUt  t  every  SUCCO^nt-  jumimUt   III  lii>    (iuiu.-*,  ainl    with 

wlioin  it  Im  the  moHt  Hacred  point  of  lionour  to  give  true 
infonnatiun,  sincere  advice,  and  strenuous  assistance  to 
their  8uj)crior  for  tlie  time  l)einj.'.  To  the  experi* 
the  ahihty,  and  the  fidelity  of  this  rla«s  of  men  is  t«.  ... 
attributed  tlie  ease  and  safety  with  which  the  direction 
of  aflairH  has  l)een  many  times,  witfiin  our  own  memory, 
transferred  from  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  from  Whigs  to 
Tories." 

In  narrating  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  first  obtained  a  legal  right  to  sit 
in  Parliament,  we  have  somewhat  anticipated  the  order 
of  events,  and  must  now  revert  to  the  history  of  the 
cabinet  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
Rcipnof  It  was  in  the  year  1G93  that  thekinjr  beiranto  eflect 

the  important  change  in  the  status  of  the  Cabinet  Counril 
which  inaugurates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish monarchy.  By  the  advice  of  Sunderland,  the  king 
was  induced  to  abandon  his  neutral  position  between 
the  contending  parties  in  the  state,  and  to  entrust  his 
administration  to  the  Wliigs,  who  were  at  that  time  the 
strongest  party  in  Parliament.  Protracted  negotiations 
were  required  before  this  arrangement  could  be  fully 
Hi8  first  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that 
nisuy.'"*  the  new  ministry,  formed  upon  the  basis  of  party,  was 
complete.*  Even  then,  although  the  cabinet  was  mainly 
composed  of  Whigs,  it  was  not  exclusively  so.  The 
king  was  cautious,  and  still  tried  to  share  his  favours 
between  the  two  contending  parties.  Two  more  years 
elapsed  before  the  last  Tory  was  removed  from  the 
council-board,  and  a  purely  Whig  ministry  existed.* 

Having  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  exclusive 
possession  of  the  king's  counsels,  the  Whigs  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  instituting  and  maintaining 


:Macaulay,  v.  4,  p.  339.  "  lb.  v.  4,  pp.  4^)8-467,  506. 

»  lb.  p.  732. 
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discipline  in  their  ranks,  by  the  frequent  assembhng 
together  of  their  friends  and  supporters  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Some  of  these  meetings  were  numerous, 
others  more  select ;  but  they  formed  the  origin  of  a 
system  of  party  organisation  never  before  resorted  to, 
but  which  has  since  been  adopted  and  matured  by 
every  influential  section  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment.^ 

The  first  parliamentary  ministry  of  King  William 
was  of  brief  duration.  At  the  outset  it  was  eminently 
successful  in  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  a  general  election  made  great  changes, 
and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  new  House  were  not 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  existing  administration.* 
Montague,  who  filled  the  important  offices  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, — 
although  not  the  premier,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
term,  no  such  supremacy  in  the  cabinet  being  yet  ac- 
knowledged— became  personally  unpopular,  and  was 
violently  assailed  by  his  opponents  in  Parliament.  Ac- 
cording to  our  present  theory  of  government,  he  should 
have  resigned  his  office,  and  given  place  to  the  chiefs  of 
the  opposition.  Out  of  office,  the  men  who  had  become 
so  obnoxious  to  the  House  might  have  succeeded,  by 
good  statesmanship,  in  recovering  its  favour,  and  ere 
long  have  been  summoned  to  resume  their  places.  '  But 
these  lessons,  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  five  genera-  Hk  »ab«e- 
tions,  had  never  been  taujrht  to  the  politicians  of  the  ^^^^^  *^' 

.  .         .  niin'stra- 

17th  century.  Notions  imbibed  before  the  revolution  tion«. 
still  kept  possession  of  the  public  mind.  Not  even 
Somers,  the  foremost  man  of  his  age  in  civil  wisdom, 
thought  it  strange  that  one  party  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  executive  administration  while  the  other  predo- 
minated in  the  legislature.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of 
1699,  there  ceased  to  be  a  ministry;  and  years  elapsed 


y  Macaulay.  v.  4,  p.  734.  •  See  lb.  \.  5,  p.  123. 
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William  before  the  servants  of  the  crown  and  the  rcpresentativei 
of  the  people  were  again  joined  in  a  union  as  harmo- 
nious as  that  which  liad  existed  from  the  general  election 
of  1695  to  the  general  election  of  1G08.  The  anarchy 
lasted,  with  some  short  intervals  of  composedness,  till  the 
general  election  of  1705.  No  portion  of  our  parliamen- 
tary history  is  less  pleasing  or  more  instructive.  Deprived 
of  the  constitutional  control  afforded  by  the  presence  of 
ministers  of  the  crown,  in  whom  they  were  willing  to  con- 
fide, the  painful  scenes  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  reign 
were  re-enacted,  and  again  *  the  House  of  Commons 
became  altogether  ungovernable  ;  abused  its  gigantic 
power  with  unjust  and  insolent  caprice,  browbeat  king 
and  Lords,  the  courts  of  common  law  and  the  consti- 
tuent bodies,  violated  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Great 
Charter,  and  at  length  made  itself  so  odious  that  the 
people  were  glad  to  take  shelter  under  the  protection 
of  the  throne  and  of  the  hereditary  aristocracy,  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  assembly  which  had  been  chosen  by 
themselves.*  * 

Such  is  the  history,  as  drawn  by  the  able  pen  of 
Macaulay,  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  first  establish- 
ment of  parliamentary  government  in  England.  With 
all  his  penetration,  the  king  failed  to  perceive  that  the 
true  remedy  for  these  evils  lay  in  the  formation  of  an 
entirely  new  ministry  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  that 
parliamentary  majority  which  he  had  found  to  be  so 
unmanageable.  He  contented  himself  with  making  some 
minor  changes  ;  and  with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Oppo- 
sition, selected  his  new  appointments  from  the  Tory 
ranks.  *  But  the  device  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  old  practice  of  filling  the  chief 
oflfices  of  state  with  men  taken  from  various  parties,  and 
hostile  to  one  another,  or  at  least  unconnected  with  one 
another,  was  altogether  unsuited  to  the  new  state  of 


*  Macaulay,  v.  5,  p.  168. 
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affairs  ;  and  that,  since  the  Commons  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  supreme  power,  the  only  way  to  prevent  them 
from  abusing  that  power  with  boundless  folly  and  vio- 
lence, was  to  entrust  the  government  to  a  ministry  which 
enjoyed  their  confidence.*  ** 

In  1 702  WilHam  III.  closed  his  eventful  career,  and  Quaen 
was  succeeded  by  Anne,  during  the  greater  part  of 
whose  reign  conflicts,  of  more  or  less  intensity,  prevailed 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Jacobites,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parhament. 

As  yet  no  better  system  of  government  existed  than 
that  afforded  by  a  ministry  who,  although  they  had 
seats  in  Parliament,  were  neither  necessarily  united 
amongst  themselves,  nor  in  harmony  with  the  predomi- 
nant poHtical  party  in  the  legislature.  Thus  far  the 
lessons  of  wisdom,  taught  by  the  experience  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  had  not  been  duly  appreciated  by  succeed- 
ing statesmen.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  queen's 
ministers  were  unable,  at  first,  to  control  the  legislature. 
But  after  awhile,  the  splendid  successes  of  Marlborough 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  the  campaigns  of  1705  and  1706, 
gave  strength  to  the  government,  and  restored  their 
supremacy.  Thenceforward,  the  usual  changes  occurred 
in  successive  administrations,  each  party  preponderating 
in  turn,  and  then  having  to  give  place  to  their  rivala 
But  no  events  took  place  during  this  reign  of  material 
importance  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  government, 
with  the  exception  of  the  formal  repeal  of  the  ill-advised 
provisions  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  regard  to  the 
Privy  Council,  and  the  disqualification  of  office-holders 
to  be  elected  to  Parliament,  which,  had  they  ever  gone 
into  operation,  would  have  hindered  the  development 
of  cabinet  governments,  and  have  excluded  the  queen's 
ministers,  in  common  with  all  other  placemen,  from  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons."     Shortly  afterwards,  as 


*  Macaulay,  v.  5,  pp.  184-187.  •  4  Anne,  c.  8,  sees.  24,  25. 
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we  liave  seen/  a  new  Place  Bill  was  enacted,  which  ex- 
pressly sanctioned  their  presence  in  Parliament,  thereby 
alfixing  the  seal  of  legislative  approval  to  the  new  con- 
stitutional system,  and  estabUshing  it  upon  a  firm  and 
unimpeachable  basis. 
Complete  It  is  in  this  reign,  in  the  year  1711,  that  we  first 

"edt^ment  iiieet  witli  a  positivc  declaration,  in  a  debate  in  the 
of  minia-  House  of  Lords,  that  the  sovereign  ought  not  to  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  acts  of  government,  but  tliat, 
'  according  to  the  fundamental  constitution  of  this  king- 
dom, the  ministers  are  accountable  for  all.'  *  Further- 
more, that  there  is  no  prerogative  of  the  crown  that 
may  be  exempted  from  parliamentary  criticism  and 
advice.^ 

But  in  the  exercise  of  their  acknowledged  freedom 
of  debate  upon  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  there 
was  some  difficulty  at  first  as  to  the  phraseology  to  be 
employed  in  Parliament  to  designate  the  queen's  advisers. 
Thus,  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned,  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  term  *  Cabinet 
Council '  in  an  address  to  the  queen.  Through  inad- 
vertence this  expression  had  been  embodied  in  a  formal 
motion  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  objected  to,  as  being  *  a 
word  unknown  in  our  law.'  In  the  course  of  the  debate. 
Lord  Peterborough  told  the  House  that  he  had  heard 
the  Privy  Council  defined  as  a  body  '  who  were  thought 
to  know  everything  and  knew  nothing,'  and  the  cabinet 
as  those  '  who  thought  nobody  knew  anything  but  them- 
selves.' ^ 

More  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  elabo- 
rate treatises  of  Blacks  tone  and  De  Lolme  upon  the 
British  constitution,  the  existence  of  the  cabinet  was 
entirely  ignored,  and  no  writer  has  liitherto  attempted 


^  See  ante,  Tp.  123. 

«  Pari.  Hist.  v.  6,  p.  972.  Hearn, 
Eng.  Govt.  p.  135.  See  ante,  v.  1, 
p.  264,  where  the  first  public  asser- 
tion of  this  principle  was  erroneously 


assigned  to  a  later  date. 

f  Pari.  Hist.  v.  6,  p.  1038. 

«  lb.  p.  974.     And  see  Knight, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  5,  p.  163. 
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to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  institution,  and  to 
explain,  in  detail,  its  formation  and  functions.'' 

2.  The  Later  Uistory  and  Present  Organisation 
of  the  Cabinet. 

In  entering  upon  this  branch  of  our  subject,  it  will 
be  profitable  to  enquire  more  particularly  into  the  origin 
and  working  of  three  cardinal  principles  of  parliamen-  Caniinai 
tary  government,  to  which — taken  in  connection  with  o"[!^Hi^ 
the  authoritative  introduction  of  ministers  into  the  leffis-  nientury 
lature — we  owe  its  present  organisation  and  efficiency,  meat. 
These  are  (1)  the  rule   (already  partially  considered) 
which  requires  political  unanimity  in  the  cabinet ;  (2) 
the   practice   of  simultaneous   changes   of  the   whole 
cabinet,  as  a  result  of  its  dependence  upon  parliamen- 
tary majorities;  (3)  the  office  of  prime  minister,  as  a 
means  of  perfecting  the  machinery  of  administration, 
and  of  insuring  the  carrying  out  of  a  policy  that  shall 
be  acceptable  alike  to  the  sovereign  and  to  ParUament. 

(1)  The  rule  requiring  political  unanimity  in  the 
cabinet. 

By  this  is  meant,  not  merely  union  of  the  ministers 
in  their  administrative  capacity,  but  a  unanimity,  real 
or  professed,  in  advocating  or  opposing  legislative  mea- 
sures in  Parliament.'  WilUam  III.,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  convinced  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  bond  Thepnn- 
of  political   aOTcement  between   the   members  of  his  cipieof 

.  ....  -  .  .        unanimity 

cabinet,  and  formed  his  ministry  in  169o  on  this  basis,  in  the 
A  partial  attempt  was  made  by  the  House  of  Commons,  ^  ^^^' 
in  1698,  to  hold  all  the  leading  ministers  responsible  for 

''  See  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  acquainted  with  the  position  then  oc- 

4,  pp.  435,  437.     It  is  also  very  re-  cupied  by  the  English  cabinet.  Hearn, 

markable  that  in  none  of  the  writings  Govt,  of  Eng-.  p.  196;  and  see  Int. 

of   the   statesmen   who   framed  the  Rev.  March  1877,  p.  242. 

constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  '  Cox,  Inst.  p.  262. 
there  any  indication  that  they  were 
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Unanimity  aclvising  the  obnoxious  partition  treaties.'  But  tlie 
cabinet.  valuc  of  tlic  principle  was  not  sufficMently  appreciated 
either  by  tlie  statesmen  of  that  period  or  by  the  king 
himself.  In  the  various  chan<.'e8  which  ensued  in  the 
composition  of  tlie  ministry  during  the  remainder  of 
this  reign,  it  was  lost  sight  of,  and  men  of  opposite 
parties  were  included  in  the  same  cabinet.  So  long  as 
the  king  was  regarded  as  paramount  in  the  government, 
and  his  views  as  those  which  should  always  prevail  in 
council,  the  discordance  of  opinion  therein  was  com- 
paratively unimportant.  But  in  proportion  as  the 
dogma  of  the  royal  impersonality  began  to  prevail,  and 
the  power  of  the  cabinet  to  increase,  the  necessity  for 
political  agreement  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
became  more  obvious  and  indisputable. 

The  ministries  appointed  by  Queen  Anne,  however, 
exhibited  the  same  want  of  agreement  apparent  in  the 
later  ministries  of  William  III.  Up«^n  her  accession,  in 
1702,  her  Majesty,  whose  personal  inclinations  were  in 
favour  of  Tory  principles,  lost  no  time  in  forming  a  new 
ministry,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Tories,  that 
continued  in  office  until  1705,  when  it  underwent  ex- 
tensive changes,  which  gave  the  predominance  to  the 
Whigs.''  In  1707,  the  cabinet  was  again  partially 
remodelled,  and  rendered  still  more  Whiggish,  Mr. 
Secretary  Harley  being  tlie  only  Tory  of  note  who  was 
permitted  to  rejnain.  But  in  the  following  year,  Harley 
himself  w^as  removed,  for  endeavouring  '  to  set  up  for 
himself,  and  to  act  no  longer  under  the  direction  of  the 
lord  treasurer.'  Soon  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
retired,  and  the  veteran  Whig,  Lord  Somers,  recalled 
to  office,  so  that  at  length  the  ministry  consisted,  once 
more,  entirely  of  Whigs.'  But  about  this  time,  through 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  Tory  principles  began 


J  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  106.     Pari.     204. 
Deb.  V.  6,  p.  827.  >  lb.  pp.  326,  335,  366,  372,  403. 

*  Stanhope,  Queen  Anne,  pp.  176, 
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to  get  the  ascendency  throughout  England,  whereupon 
the  queen  took  occasion,  in  1710,  to  dismiss  her 
ministry,  and  entrust  the  formation  of  another  to 
Harley,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Tory  party. 
Harley,  at  first,  attempted  a  coalition  with  the  Whigs, 
but  not  succeeding,  he  obtained  the  queen's  consent  to 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  there  being  evident  tokens 
that  the  existing  Whig  House  of  Commons  would  pro- 
bably be  replaced  by  one  of  opposite  politics.  This 
anticipation  proved  correct,  and  Harley  bad  therefore 
no  difficulty  in  forming  a  cabinet  composed  exclusively 
of  Tories.'" 

But  even  then  political  union  was  not  obtained.  P^^p^ 
Harley  was  a  dissenter,  strongly  inclined  to  toleration, 
and  suspected  of  Hanoverian  proclivities.  His  principal 
colleague,  Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  favoured  the 
Jacobites,  and  was  no  friend  either  to  Whiggery  or  dis- 
sent. This  occasioned  frequent  disagreements,  and  even 
personal  altercations  in  the  council  chamber,  and  in  the 
royal  presence.  Moreover,  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  were  divided  in  their  political  sentiments,  some 
being  attached  to  the  Protestant  succession,  and  others 
partial  to  the  Pretender." 

This  want  of  concord  between  ministers  upon  ques- 
tions of  vital  import  was  more  and  more  apparent  as 
the  end  of  the  quteen's  life  drew  nigh.  Each  party  cal- 
culated eagerly  upon  the  chances  of  that  event,  hoping 
to  secure  for  themselves  the  supremacy.  When  the 
queen  lay  upon  her  death-bed  Bolingbroke's  influence 
was  uppermost,  and  he  managed  to  get  the  queen's 
authority  to  form  a  new  administration.  His  plans 
were  suddenly  frustrated  by  an  event  which  is  quite 
unique  in  our  parliamentary  history,  and  which  is 
worthy  of  notice,  not  merely  as  illustrating  the  evil 
effects  of  divided  counsels,  but  also  as  exemplifying  a 


■  Stanhope,  Queen  Anne,  c.  xii.    "  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  1,  pp.  44,  45, 
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state  of  tliinj^'s  that  could  only  liavu  arisen  in  the  infancy 
of  |)arliainentary  institutions, 
irok"^  Jiolinj^'broke  was  steadily  engaged  in  the  work  of 

ministry.  Constructing  his  ministry,  and  had  already  fdled  up  most 
of  tlie  ])rin(ij)al  offices  with  men  of  the  Jacobite  party. 
He  had  ulterior  designs  in  view  of  favouring  the  claims 
of  the  Pretender  to  succeed  to  the  throne  u[>on  tlie  de- 
mise of  the  queen.  Knowing  her  precarious  state,  he 
caused  a  Cabinet  Council  to  be  summoned  for  June  30, 
1714.  When  that  day  arrived  the  council  assembled 
at  Kensington,  the  high  officers  of  state,  already  ap- 
pointed thereon,  alone  being  present.  Lord  Mahon 
gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  the  meeting : — 
*  The  news  of  the  queen's  desperate  condition  had  just 
been  received.  The  Jacobites  sat  dispirited,  but  not 
hopeless,  nor  without  resources.  Suddenly  the  doors 
were  thrown  open,  and  Argyle  and  Somerset  (who  were 
members  of  the  Privy  Council,  though  not  of  the 
cabinet)  were  announced.  They  said  that,  understand- 
ing the  danger  of  the  queen,  they  had  hastened,  though 
not  specially  summoned,  to  ofier  their  assistance.  In 
the  pause  of  surprise  which  ensued,  Shrewsbury  rose 
and  thanked  them  for  their  oflfer.'  (This  nobleman,  it 
appears,  was  in  reality  a  Whig,  but  he  had  succeeded 
ill  deceiving  Bolingbroke,  who  fully  relied  upon  his 
fidelity,  and  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  offices  of  lord 
chamberlain  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  while  he 
was  actually  concerting  in  secret  measures  with  the  two 
Whig  peers,  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset,  whose 
unexpected  appearance  at  the  council  filled  the  cabinet 
conspirators  with  dismay.)  '  They,  immediately  taking 
their  seats,  proposed  an  examination  of  the  physicians  ; 
and  on  their  report  suggested  that  the  post  of  lord 
treasurer  (which  Bolingbroke  had  intended  to  put  into 
commission)  should  be  filled  without  delay,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  should  be  recommended  to 
her  Majesty.'     '  The  Jacobite  ministers,  thus  taken  com- 
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pletely  by  surprise,  did  not  venture  to  offer  any  oppo- 
sition to  this  recommendation,  and  accordinjzly  a  depu 
tation,  comprising  Shrewsbury  himself,  waited  upon  Iier 
Majesty  the  same  morning,  to  lay  before  her  what  seemed 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  council.  The  queen,  who 
by  this  time  had  been  roused  to  some  degree  of  con 
sciousness,  faintly  acquiesced,  dehvered  the  treasurer's 
staff  to  Shrewsbury,  and  bade  him  use  it  for  the  good  of 
her  people.  The  duke  would  have  returned  his  staff  as 
chamberlain,  but  she  desired  him  to  keep  them  both  ; 
and  thus  by  a  remarkable,  and  I  believe  unparalleled 
combination,  he  was  invested  for  some  days  with  three 
of  the  highest  offices  of  court  and  state,  being  at  once 
lord  treasurer,  lord  chamberlaui,  and  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland.'  *  Another  proposal  of  the  Dukes  of  Somer- 
set and  Argyle,  which  had  passed  at  the  morning  meet- 
ing, was  to  send  immediately  a  special  summons  to  all 
privy  councillors  in  or  near  London.  Many  of  the 
Whigs  accordingly  attended  the  same  afternoon,  and 
amongst  them  the  illustrious  Somers.  .  .  .  His  great 
name  was  in  itself  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  party  ;  and 
the  council,  with  this  new  infusion  of  healthy  blood  in 
its  veins,  forthwith  took  vigorous  measures  to  secure 
the  legal  order  of  succession.'  **  Thus  ends  the  narra- 
tive of  this  startling  and  successful  coup  d'etat. 

Circumstances  favoured  the  daring  statesman  by 
whom  it  was  accomplished.  The  next  day  the  queen 
sank  back  into  a  lethargy,  and  died  on  the  following 
morning.  Nothing  but  a  consideration  of  the  eminence 
of  the  peril  encompassing  the  state,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  prompt  and  decided  action,  could  have  warranted 
such  a  high-handed  proceeding  ;  for  then,  as  now%  the 
meetings  of  council  were  open  to  those  councillors  only 
who  had  been  specially  summoned  in  the  name  of  the 
sovereign  to  attend.     With  a  monarch  in  possession  of 


•  Mfthon's  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  1,  pp.  133, 144. 
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his  proper  faculties,  such  an  event  could  not  happen ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,''  a  privy  councillor  may  be  struck 
off  the  list  at  the  royal  discretion,  so  that  even  if  one 
were  to  venture  upon  attending  a  council  meeting  with- 
out a  summons,  he  would  subject  himself  to  the  risk  of 
instant  dismissal,  upon  an  appeal  of  the  prime  miniBter 
to  the  sovereign. 
di'v11i3'^  Divisions  in  the  cabinet,  from  the  want  of  a  recog- 
iii  tho  nition  of  the  principle  of  political  unity,  continued  to 
exist  during  the  administrations  which  followed  upon 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Uanover,  save  only  when 
Robert  Walpole  was  chief  minister.  Owing  to  his  ex- 
traordinary talents,  thorough  familiarity  with  the  details 
of  office,  and  skill  in  the  art  of  governing  men,  Walpole 
succeeded  in  engrossing  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs. 
For  twenty  years  his  control  in  the  cabinet  was  unhmited 
and  undeniable.  But  when,  in  1742,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  office,  there  ceased  to  be  any  political 
agreement  amongst  the  ministers  of  the  crown.  Pul- 
teney,  who  upon  Walpole's  resignation  was  commissioned 
to  form  a  new  ministry,  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  a  reconstruction  of  the  old  one  on  the  Whig  basis  ; 
and  when  reproached  by  his  party  that  the  Tories, 
though  forming  the  larger  portion  of  the  opposition 
under  his  command,  had  been  altogether  excluded  from 
office,  he  counselled  patience,  and  justified  his  conduct 
on  the  plea  that  '  there  was  neither  justice  nor  prudence 
in  attempting  to  dictate  to  the  king,'  Ere  long  the  Tory 
party  were  gratified  by  receiving  a  share  of  the  minis- 
terial offices,  and  so  the  new  administration  was  founded 
upon  *the  broad  bottom'  of  both  parties.**  In  1763, 
upon  the  retirement  of  Lord  Bute,  the  elder  Pitt  was 
sent  for  by  the  king,  but  he  refused  to  form  a  ministry 
unless  there  was  almost  a  complete  change  of  men  in 
the  ministerial  offices,    declaring  '  that  if  his  majesty 

p  See  ante,  p.  80. 

'  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  3,  pp.  161-169,  198. 
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thousrht  fit  to  make  use  of  such  a  little  knife  as  himself, 
he  must  not  blunt  the  edge  ;  and  that  he  and  his  friends 
could  never  come  into  government  but  as  a  party.*  The 
king  refused  to  give  up  those  who  had  served  him  faith- 
fully, and  thus  the  negotiation  came  to  an  end,  Lord 
Grenville  being  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a 
ministry,  the  composition  of  which  was  amicably  ar- 
ranged between  himself  and  the  king.' 

The  lack  of  a  common  bond  of  union  amongst  the  Uck  of  a 
ministers  of  the  crown  at  this  period,  and  the  continued  ^^^ 
interference  of  the  king  with  the  proposed  arrangeraenta 
for  the  construction  of  ministries,  naturally  resulted  in 
a  series  of  weak  and  vacillating  administrations.  More- 
over, it  was  no  uncommon  thing,  at  this  time,  to 
see  colleagues  in  office  opposing  one  another  in  Parlia- 
ment upon  measures  that  ought  to  have  been  supported 
by  a  united  cabinet.'  This  defective  system  continued 
in  operation  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  and  until  the  rise  of  the  second  William 
Pitt.'  For  the  long  continuance  of  practices  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  constitutional  government, 
the  king  himself  must  be  regarded  as  mainly  account- 
able. In  his  love  of  power,  and  anxiety  to  carry  out 
his  pecuhar  ideas  of  government,  he  had  formed  a  party 
of  his  own  which  was  known  as  *  the  king's  friends,' 
with  whose  aid  he  endeavoured  to  influence  the  course 
of  legislation,  irrespective  of  his  responsible  advisers,  if 
the  measures  they  proposed  were  at  all  at  variance  with 
his  private  convictions.  Many  of  *  the  king's  friends,' 
who  held  offices  in  the  state  or  household,  looked  to 
the  king  and  not  to  his  ministers  for  instructions  ;  and 
accordingly,  not  unfrequently  opposed  the  ministerial 


'  GrenvUle  Papers,  v.  2,  pp.  104-  *  lb.  pp.  303,  434,439.    Mahon, 

106,  198.  HUt.  of  Eng.  v.  7,  p.  213.     Adol- 

'  Hearn,  Govt,  of  Enpr.  pp.  198,  phus,    Geoiye    III.    v.   3,    p.    349. 

199.    Cox,  Inat.  253.    Knights  Hist.  Donne,  Corresp.  George  III.  v.  1,  p. 

of  Eng.  V.  6,  pp.  140,  200.  282.     Hearn,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  196. 
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measures  in  their  progress  through  Parliament."  But 
after  Mr.  Pitt  became  premier,  in  1783,  this  ohjeetion- 
ablc  practice  wim  discontinued.  In  general,  the  king 
placed  entire  confidence  in  Mr.  Pitt,'  and  yielded  to  his 
advice  in  state  affairs,  save  only  in  regard  to  certain 
questions,  which  he  would  not  permit  to  be  entertained. 
Pitt's  supremacy  in  the  councils  of  liis  sovereign,  as  well 
as  in  Parliament,  was  undisputed  by  his  colleagues,  and 
continued  unimpaired  until  his  death.  After  that  event, 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  Grenville  ministry,  the 
king  for  a  short  time,  in  1807,  renewed  his  interference 
with  the  policy  of  his  constitutional  advi.sers,  threaten- 
ing them  with  the  opposition  of  his  *  friends '  in  Parlia- 
ment, if  they  continued  to  support  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  But  on  the  dismissal  of  this  ministry  a  Tory 
Cabinet  was  again  formed,  under  Mr.  Perceval,  to  which 
the  king  gave  an  unqualified  support. 
Political  In  1812,  during  the  regency,  an  attempt  was  made 

aneii'".'*^  to  form  a  ministry,  consisting  of  men  of  opposite  politi- 
biished  cal  principles,  who  were  invited  to  accept  office,  not 
pnncip  e.  g^yQ^^^j^^ly  a,g  a  coalition  government,  but  with  an  offer 
to  the  Whig  leaders  that  their  friends  should  be  allowed 
a  majority  of  one  in  the  cabinet  This  oflfer,  though 
declared  at  the  time  to  be  not  *  a  very  unusual  thing,' 
was  declined  on  the  plea  that  to  construct  a  cabinet  on 
*  a  system  of  counter-action  was  inconsistent  with  the 
prosecution  of  any  uniform  and  beneficial  course  of 
policy.'  "^ 

From  henceforth  this  was  an  admitted  political 
maxim,  and  all  cabinets  are  now  constructed  upon  some 
basis  of  political  union,  agreed  upon  by  the  members 
composing  the  same  when  they  accept  office  together. 


"  See  ante,  v.  1,  p.  114.  Fitzmaurice,  Life  of  Ld.  Shelbume, 

'  Early  in    17t»2,   however,   the  v.  3,  p.  500. 
king  luade  overtures  to  Lord  Lans-  *  Stapleton's   Canning    and    hia 

downe,  to  learn  his  views  as  to  the  Times,  p.  201.     Pari.  Deb.  v.  23,  pp. 

expediency  of  a  change  of  ministry  ;  428,  450. 
but  the  negotiations  came  to  uothiug. 
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It  is  also  distinctly  understood  that,  so  long  as  the  differ- 
ent members  of  a  cabinet  continue  in  the  ministry,  they 
are  jointly  and  severally  responsible  for  each  other's 
acts,  and  that  any  attempt  to  separate  between  a  par- 
ticular minister  and  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  in  such 
matters  would  be  unconstitutional  and  unfair.*  The  ex- 
inting  usage  in  this  respect  will  receive  a  fuller  explana- 
tion when  we  come  to  consider  the  duties  of  the  admin- 
istration in  connection  with  Parliament. 

(2)  The  practice  of  simultaneous  changes  of  the 
whole  cabinet,  j\s  a  result  of  its  dependence  upon  the 
approbation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

This  practice,  like  that  to  which  our  aiieniion  has  simoi- 
just  been  directed,  was  unknown  upon  the  first  estab-  SJJJ|J1 
lisliment  of  parliamentary  government.  During  the  'onnwiy 
reign  of  William  III.  changes  in  the  ministry  were  always 
gradual,  and  were  occasioned  partly  by  the  personal 
feelings  of  tlie  king,  and  partly  by  considerations  of  the 
relative  strength  of  parties  in  ParUament.  From  the 
revolution  until  the  reign  of  George  I.,  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  simultaneous  dismissal  of  a  whole  min- 
istry, and  their  replacement  by  another.'  The  first 
example  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  time  of  George  I., 
who  immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne 
efiected  a  total  change  in  all  the  principal  oflSces  of 
state.  But  this  alteration  took  place  on  account  of 
personal  objections  entertained  by  the  king  to  the  min- 
isters of  Queen  Anne,  not  because  of  prevaiUng  opinions 
in  Parliament. 

The  first  instance  on  record  of  the  resignation  of  a  sir  r. 
prime  minister  in  deference  to  an  adverse  vote  of  the  ^ ******* 
House  of  Conmions  was  that  of  Sir  Eobert  Walpole." 
The  career  of  this  statesman  is  remarkable,  as  he  affords 


"  Lord  Palmerston,  TIans.  P.  v.  544.     Ashlev,  Life  of  Ld.  Palmer- 
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in  his  own  person  the  first  example  of  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  first  minister  of  the  crown,  and  of  subsequent 
deprivation  of  office,  without  reference  to  the  pernonal 
wishes  of  the  sovereign,  but  through  the  influence  of 
the  dominant  party  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Waipoie  Walpole's  resignation,  however,  was  not  accompa- 

bu\'*n"  t  nied  by  that  of  the  whole  of  his  colleagues ;  the  8<jli- 
Ic  Tcs  Parity  of  the  ministry,  and  its  dependence  upon  the 
continuance  in  office  of  its  recognised  head,  not  having 
been  as  yet  established.  The  king  (George  II.),  how- 
ever, sent  a  message  to  Pulteney,  empowering  him  to 
form  a  new  administration  ;  but  expressing  a  hope  that 
he  would  *  not  distress  the  government  by  making  too 
many  changes  in  the  midst  of  a  session.'  To  this  Pulte- 
ney replied,  that  he  did  not  insist  on  a  total  change, 
provided  the  principal  officers  in  the  cabinet,  and  *  the 
main  forts  of  the  government,'  were  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  his  party.  These  terms  were  accordingly 
agreed  upon.'' 

The  advent  of  Lord  Rockingham's  ministry  to  power, 
in  1782,  is  noticeable  as  being  the  first  instance  of  the 
simultaneous  change  of  the  whole  administration,  in 
deference  altogether  to  the  opinions  of  the  House  of 
Lord  Commons.  The  ministry  of  Lord  North,  after  an  exis- 
ministry  tcncc  of  twclve  ycars,  began  to  be  regarded  with  dis- 
favour in  that  House.  A  direct  vote  of  want  of 
confidence  had  indeed  been  negatived,  but  only  by  a 
majority  of  nine.  A  similar  motion  was  about  to  be 
offered,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  defeat  of  the 
ministry  could  not  be  averted.  Accordingly,  on  March 
20,  1782,  the  very  day  when  the  new  motion,  to  declare 
that  the  House  had  lost  confidence  in  his  Majesty's 
advisers,  was  to  be  brought  forward,  Lord  North  was 
commissioned  to  inform  the  House  that  his  administra- 
tion was  at  an  end.°     Seven  days  afterwards  the  king 


"  Ewald's  Walpole,  p.  424.  «  See  ante,  v.  1,  p.  138. 
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wrote  to  Lord  North,  'At  length  the  fatal  clay  is  come, 
which  the  misfortunes  of  the  times,  and  tlie  sudden 
change  of  sentiments  in  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
driven  me  to,  of  changing  ray  ministers,  and  a  more 
general  removal  of  other  persons,  than  I  believe  was 
ever  known  before.'  Kxcepting  tliat  Ijord  Thurlow 
still  remained  as  *  the  king's  chancellor,'  the  change  of 
administration  was  total,  a  thing  previously  unprece- 
dented.*^ 

Thurlow  was  first  apjX)inted  lord  <  '  1778,   in    Ix>rd« 

Lord  North's  administration.     Heconti  .loe  during   ^T^^ 

the  subsequent  administrations  of  Lortl  Kockingham  and  Lord  menUm's 
Shelburne.  During  the  Coalition  Ministry,  from  April  to  Dtvem-  retentkm 
ber  1783,  the  great  seal  was  in  commission.  Hut  on  Mr.  Pitt'g  o' office- 
appointment  to  office,  in  December  1 783,  Lord  Thurlow  resumed  the 
great  seal,  and  retaine<l  it  until  his  dismissal,  in  January  1793.* 
Another  striking  example  of  the  retention  of  office  by  an  individual 
minister  during  successive  changes  of  government,  is  found  in  the 
case  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  first  appointed  a  lord  of 
the  admiralty  in  1807,  and  secretary  at  war  in  1809,  which  office 
he  continued  to  fill  without  intennission  until  1828.  He  was  made 
a  cabinet  nunister  in  1827  and  apjX)intetl  foreign  secretary  in  1830, 
and  held  that  office  until  1841,  witli  the  exception  of  the  brief  in- 
terval of  the  Peel  ministry,  in  1834-5.  After  the  return  of  the 
Whigs  to  office  in  1846,  he  again  became  foreign  secretary,  and  wa« 
a  member  of  every  succeeding  administration  (except  those  of  Lord 
Derby),  until  his  death  in  1865.' 

Thenceforward,    the   existence   of  a   ministry   has  since  then 
always  depended  upon  its  ability  to  retain  the  goodwill  ^*Je  gone 
or   confidence  of  Parliament,  and   when  a  change  of  out  to- 
ministry  has  occurred,  it  has  invariably  been  simulta- 
neous and  complete.     If  any  individual  ministers  have 
remained  in  office,  upon  the   formal  retirement  of  a 
cabinet,  they  have  been  obliged  to  make  a  fresh  agree- 
ment with  the  incoming  premier,  ere  they  could  form 
part  of  the  new  administration.     The  precise  circum- 


**  Knipht's  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  6,  p.  '  .\shlev,  Life  of  Palmerston,  t. 

435.     Cox,  Inst.  Eng.  Govt.  p.  :?51.       2,  p.  277. 
*  Lewis,  Admiuistrations,  p.  122. 
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stances  under  which  resignations  of  office  become  con- 
stitutionally necessary,  will  be  liereafter  considered, 

(3).  The  ori^nn  ;nid  developm<'r't  "f  <li<'  "^ri'-'*  of 
prime  minister. 

Our  remarks  on  this  head  will  be  suitably  prefaced 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  interior  condition  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  at  the  precise  stage  in  its  history  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived. 

At  the  period  of  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Han- 
over, parliamentary  government  may  be  considered  as 
fully  established.'^  It  had  Ixjen  accepted,  both  by  the 
crown  and  by  the  people,  as  the  poHty  best  adapted  for 
ensuring  harmonious  action  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  authorities ;  and  as  affording  the  freest  scope 
for  freedom  of  opinion  combined  with  an  intelligent 
regard  for  the  maintenance  of  monarchical  principles. 
Nevertheless,  the  new  system  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
it  exhibited  all  the  marks  of  immaturity.  The  cabinet 
itself  was  frequently  the  scene  of  internal  dissensions, 
which  naturally  tended  to  weaken  its  influence  very 
materially  ;  and  until  this  grave  defect  could  be  over- 
come, it  was  impossible  that  its  legitimate  authority 
could  be  properly  exercised  or  appreciated.  Incidental 
notices,  scattered  through  contemporaneous  writings, 
sufficiently  betoken  how  far  the  Cabinet  Council  was  at 
this  time  from  being  recognised  as  a  distinct  institution, 
with  definite  rules  of  practice  and  acknowledged  re- 
sponsibilities. 

From  the  first  introduction  of  an  interior  or  '  Cabi- 
net '  Council,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  until  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  all  deliberations  therein  upon  affairs  of 
state  were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.** 
No  doubt,  during  the  frequent  absences  from  the  king- 
dom of  William  III.,  the  ministers  of  the  crown  were 
permitted  to  meet  and  confer  together  on  political  ques- 


«  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  v.  3,  p.  390. 
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tions,  in  an  informal  way.  But  the  right  of  the  king 
to  be  present  at  all  such  consultations  was  never  dis- 
puted. It  was  Queen  Anne's  regular  practice  to  preside 
at  weekly  Cabinet  Ck)uncils,  at  which  all  public  business, 
foreign  and  domestic,  was  debated  and  determined 
upon.'  It  was  only  upon  the  accession  of  George  I., 
who  was  incapable  of  speaking  our  language,  that  it 
became  customary  for  ministers  to  hold  cabinet  meetings 
by  themselves,  and  to  communicate  the  result  of  their 
discussions  to  the  king  by  means  of  a  leading  member 
of  the  cabinet,  or  some  particular  minister,  whose  de- 
partment might  be  affected  by  the  matter  in  hand  J 
By  the  end  of  George  ll.'s  reign  it  hatl  become  *  unusual ' 
for  the  sovereign  to  be  present  at  consultations  of  the 
cabinet.  But  we  find  an  instance  of  the  practice  soon 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.^  Since  that  period, 
however,  the  absence  of  the  sovereign  from  Cabinet 
Councils  has  become  an  established  usage  of  the  con- 
stitution.' 

Meanwhile,  ministers   had  gradually  acquired  the  PriTate 
habit  of  meeting  together,  at  stated  intervals,  usually  at  ^^'' 
the  house  of  the  principal  minister,  to   hold    private  between 
conterences  upon  state  aflairs.     Ihus,  in  Queen  Annes 
reign  Dean  Swift  mentions  that  Mr.  Harley,  then   the 
head  of  the  administration,  used  to  invite  four  or  five 
of  the  leading  ministers  to  dine  with  him  every  Satur- 
day, and  '  after  dinner,  they  used  to  discourse  and  settle 
matters  of  great   importance.'      These  meetings  were 
not,  however,  always  strictly  confined  to  members  of 
the  administration,  for  the  dean  himself  was  frequently 
invited   to  join  them.™    In  the  reign  of  George  II.  it 
would   appear   from   Lord    Hervey   that   the   cabinet 
meetings  were  held  irregularly,  and  at  no  fixed  times. 

'  Campbell,  Chan.  v.  4,  p.  287.  '  Campbell,  Chan.  v.  .3,  p.   191 

J  Hallam,  v.  3,  p.  388.  n.     Hearn,   Govt,   of  Eng.   p.    190. 

''  Waldegrave's  Memoirs,  p.  66.     Gladstone,  in  Church  Quar.  Rev.  v. 

Harris,  Life  of  Hardwicke,  v.  3,  p.     3,  p.  479. 

231.  «•  Campbell.  Chan.  v.  4,  p.  4*50  n. 
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Wal[)()lc,  when  first  ininiHter  (1721-42),  met  the  whole 
cabinet    as    seldom    as    possible,    but    often     invit<?<l 
two  or  three  of  liis  colleagues  to  dinner,  to  talk  over 
matters  of  business,  and  assist  him  in  shaping  hi«  in- 
tended i)olicy,  the  which  for  the  most  part  he  kept  in 
his  own  liands."     And  afterwards,  during  the  Orenville 
administration    (170):>-GO),    weekly    *  cabinet    dinners* 
were  again  resorted  to,  as  afl'ording  a  convenient  op|)or- 
tunity  for  mutual   concert  amongst  ministers.     These 
convivial   assemblies  were  ordinarily  attended  only  by 
the  Inrd    chancellor,  the  president  of  the  council,  the 
first    lord    of   the  treasury,  and    the    two   secretaries 
of  state.     But  when  important  matters  were  to  l)e  dis- 
cussed, requiring  tiie  advice  of  other  ministers,  having 
special   acquaintance  with   the   particular   subject,   or 
ability  to  give  counsel  thereupon,  such  were  invited  to 
be  present.* 
Ministers         As  regards  the  individuals  who,  at  this  time,  were 
in  u.r''^''  usually  included  in  the  cabinet,  and  their  relative  weight 
cabinet.      ^^^\  importance  therein,  we  have  no  very  precise  infor- 
mation, although   incidental   notices   in   contemporary 
writers  furnish  some  curious  particulars.    Thus,  William 
in.  is  said  to  have  appointed  the  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
as  a  mark  of  favour  and  distinction,  to  a  seat  in  the 
*  Cabinet  Council,'  and  yet  to  have  *  never  consulted  * 
him ;  and  Sir  John  Trenchard,  who  was  secretary  of 
state  from  1692  to  1695,  *  though  he  bore  the  title  and 
drew   the   salary,'  '  was   not   trusted  with  any  of  the 
jjfraver  secrets  of  state,'  and  \vas  '  little  more  than  a 
superintendent  of  police.'  ^     Marlborough  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  cabinet  of  George  I.,  holding  at  the 
same  tii"^  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  and  yet  he 
was  '  scaicely  ever  invited  to  the  cabinet,  of  which  he 
nominally  formed  a  part,  and  was  confined  to  the  most 

"  See  post,  p.  155.  p  Macaulay,  v.  4,  pp.  373,  506. 

"  Massey,  Reign  of  Geo.  III.  v.  1,     Haydn,  Book  of  Dignities,  p.  172. 
pp.  -7",  328. 
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ordinary  routine  of  Iiis  official  functions/  being  unable 
to  '  obtain  even  a  lieutenancy  for  a  friend.'  '*  In  the 
reign  of  George  II.  we  learn  that  tlie  great  officers  of 
tlie  household,  —  e.y.  the  lord  steward,  the  lord 
chumberlain,  the  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  groom 
of  tlie  stole,  together  with  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, — were  always 
included  in  what  was  called  the  cabinet, — but  that 
there  was  an  *  interior  council,*  consisting  of  Walpole,  ooomUL 
who  was  virtually  prime  minister,  the  chancellor,  and 
the  two  secretaries  of  state,  who  in  the  tirst  instance 
consulted  together  on  the  more  confidential  points/ 
The  testimony  of  Lord  Ilervey  on  this  point  may  be 
relied  upon,  as  he  himself  held  the  office  of  privy  seal, 
with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  lie  favours  us  with  some 
amusing  minutes  of  discussion  in  the  cabinet  in  1740, 
which,  besides  graver  matters,  chronicle  the  joke«  and 
witticisms  of  the  noble  councillors."  The  facts  stated 
in  the  text  are  further  corroborated  by  the  paj>ers  of 
Loixl  Chancellor  Hardwicke,  who  occupied  a  verj'  con- 
spicuous position  as  a  minister  in  this  reign.  These 
papers  prove,  moreover,  that  the  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  took  a  very  active  part  in  politics,  as  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.*  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  an  officer  who  is  now  of 
the  tirst  importance  in  every  administration,  was  usually 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  at  this  time.  When  Mr. 
Dowdeswell  accepted  this  office,  in  1765,  we  find  a 
doubt  expressed  in  contemporary  correspondence, 
whether  he  would  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  Council." 

During  the  Grenville   administration,  in   1764,  we 
learn  that  it  was  considered  '  the  part  of  the  secretary 

1  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eiig.  v.  1,  p.  «  Harris,  Life  of  Hardwicke,  v.  1, 

153.  p.  383;  T.  2,  pp.  Ill,  415;  t.  3,  p. 

'  I^rd     IlerTey's    Memoirs     of  453. 

George  II.  edited  by  Croker,  v.  2,  p.  »  Memoir    of     Dowdeswell,    in 

551  n.  Cavendish  Debates,  v.  1,  p.  570. 

*  lb.  pp.  55^-671. 
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of  state  to  open  the  subject  on  which  the  [Cabinet] 
Council  met ;  to  deliver  his  own  opinion,  and  then  ask 
tliut  of  other  h)rd8.'*  And  at  tliis  time  a  secretary  of 
state  was  the  official  medium  for  communicating  minutes 
of  the  cabinet  to  the  king.'  * 
(inula-  So  lately  as  in  1782,  under  the  Slielburne  adminis- 

ih'o  tration,  there  appear  to  have  been  different  gradations 

of  power  within  the  cabinet.  They  were  thus  quaintly 
described  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  himself,  in  conversa- 
tion with  the  famous  Jeremy  lientham.  First,  the 
cabinet  simply,  including  those  who  were  admitted  to 
that  honourable  board,  but  without  possessing  substan- 
tial authority.  Next,  the  cabinet  with  the  circulation, 
that  is,  with  the  privilege  of  a  key  to  the  cah)inet  boxes, 
wherein  the  foreign  despatches  and  other  papers  are 
sent  round  for  the  perusal  of  ministers  ;  and  highest  of 
all,  the  cabinet  with  the  circulation  and  the  P(ftft  Office, 
in  other  words,  the  power  of  ordering  the  letters  of 
individuals  to  be  opened  at  the  Post  Office,  a  right  which 
technically  belongs  only  to  a  secretary  of  state,  and 
would  naturally  be  limited  to  the  personages  of  the 
greatest  weight  and  influence  in  the  administration.* 
And  of  the  younger  Pitt  it  was  said  that  at  the  Cabinets 
during  his  two  ministries  he  used  briefly  to  discuss  with 
Dundas  whatever  business  they  had  not  previously 
settled  together,  then  inform  his  colleagues  of  his  decision 
and  tell  them  they  might  go.^ 

From  all  these  particulars  it  is  evident  that  the 
cabinet  was,  during  this  period,  in  a  transition  state, 
and  was  very  far  from  exhibiting  the  homogeneity  it 
now  presents.  In  fact,  for  the  first  century  after  the 
revolution,  very  little  of  the  order  and  subordination 
which  has  been   since  established  throusrhout  the  ad- 


'  Greville  Pap.  v.  2,  p.  515.  ="  Bentham's  Works,  v.  9,  p.  218 

"  lb.  V.  3,  p.  16  n.   Previous  to  n.     And  see  ante,  toI.  1,  p.  432. 
1721,  the  main  authority  had   often  ^  Fitzmaurice,  Life  of  Ld.  Shel- 

been  '  vested  in  a  secretaiy  of  state.'  bums,  v.  3,  p.  411. 
Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  3,  p.  237. 
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ministration,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  offices,  was 
in  existence.     Government  was  principally  carried  on  <; 
by  means  of  the  separate  departments  of  state,  each  in-  ,'iej,an- 
dependent  of  the  other,  and  subject  only  to  the  general  ""e"^**- 
superintendence  of  the  crown."     No  provision  was  made 
for  regular  concert  between  the  ministers ;  nor  was  it 
even  necessary  that  the  head  of  a  de])artment  should  in- 
form his  colleagues,  either  individually  or  collectively, 
of  the  measures  he  proposed  to  take.     The  consequence 
was  that  diflerences  of  opinion  between  members  of  the 
administration,  which  should  have  l)een  accommodated 
in  the  closet,  were  often  disclosed  for  the  first  time  in 
the  presence  of  Parliament.    Periodical  Cabinet  Councils, 
for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  affairs  of  state,  were 
unknown. 

The  defective  condition  of  the  cabinet,  during  this  ^^*^^  <»'  * 
period,  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  bead, 
rule,  it  did  not  recognise  the  supremacy  of  any  common 
chief.  No  doubt  it  has  always  happened  that  men  of 
strong  character,  and  gifted  with  the  capacity  for  rule, 
have  taken  the  lead  amongst  their  fellows.  Thus,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  notice.  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole,  who  was  chief  minister  under  the  first  two 
Georges,  was  able  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long 
administration  to  keep  his  colleagues  completely  in 
check.  His  extraordinary  abihty,  and  unrivalled  par- 
liamentary influence,  naturally  gave  him  a  controlling 
power  in  the  cabinet.  But  his  was  an  exceptional  case. 
It  was  not  until  the  accession  to  office  of  the  younger 
Pitt,  in  1783,  that  the  paramount  authority  of  a  prime 
minister  over  his  associates  in  the  government  was  un- 
reservedly confessed  ;  and  that  as  a  natural  consequence 
government  by  departments  came  to  an  end.* 

Great  as  have  been  the  changes,  since  the  revolution, 
in  the  authority  of  the  Cabinet  Council  as  a  body,  the 

»  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v,  3,  p.  14 ;  Quar.  Rev.  v.  136,  p.  418. 
'  iiee  post,  p.  170. 
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E»riy  altered  position  of  the  first  minister  lia«  l>efii  peculiarly 
notjccdof  ].eniaikal)le.  From  a  very  early  peri(xl  of  KiiL'li.sh  hi»- 
luirii^tur.  tory  we  liud  ineiitioii  iiiaue  of  a  functionary  of  triii* 
description.  But  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  between 
the  prime  nuninter  of  a  monarch  under  prerojrative  go- 
vernment and  the  ])remier  of  a  modern  cabinet.  The 
one  was  «imi)ly  known  as  the  king's  favourite,  whose 
rise  and  fall  depended  solely  upon  his  retaining  the 
goodwill  of  his  royal  master,  wliile  the  other  is  the 
acknowledged  head  of  a  re8{K)n.sible  administration, 
whose  tenure  of  oflice  mainly  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  obtain  parliamentary  support.  Bearing  in  mind  this 
distinction,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  variation  which  has 
taken  place  in  public  opinion  with  regard  to  this  ofRcc. 
Clarendon  asserts,  that  nothing  was  so  hateful  to 
Englishmen,  in  his  day,  as  a  prime  minister.  They 
would  rather,  he  said,  be  subject  to  a  usurjHjr,  like 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  first  magistrate  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  name,  than  to  a  legitimate  king  who  referred  them 
to  a  grand  vizier.**  During  the  reign  of  William  IIL 
there  was  usually  a  *  chief  adviser  of  the  crown,'  on 
matters  relating  to  the  internal  administration,  and  to 
the  management  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament ;  but 
this  functionary  was  not  necessarily  the  first  minister 
virtute  officii.  The  king  himself  was  the  actual  head  of  his 
own  ministries,  and  the  sole  bond  of  union  amongst  the 
members  composing  the  same,''  and  it  was  only  as  the 
idea  of  personal  government  on  the  part  of  the  king  faded 
and  vanished  away,  that  the  office  of  first  minister  seems 
to  have  obtained  regular  recognition.'*  So  recently  as 
1741,  we  find  Sir  Eobert  Walpole  resenting  the  title  of 
prime  minister  as  an  imputation.*  And  yet  it  was  in 
his  person,  though  not  until  he  had  been  for  a  consider- 

"  See  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  *  Mr.   Gladstone    in    Ch.   Quar. 

3,  p.  V-i.                 '  Rev.  T.  3,  p.  479;  and  see  post,f. 

'  See  lb.  pp.   13,  638;  v.  4,  p.  172. 

443.     Ant,,  vol.  1,  p.  109;  and  post,  ^  Pm-1.  Hist.  v.  9,  p.  1287  «. 
p.  174. 
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able  time  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  that  this  office 
first  bepran  to  assume  importance/  and,  in  several  minor 
jxjints,  the  features  of  our  modern  political  system  b<"_'an 
to  show  themselves  durinj;  his  career.' 

Walpole  was  first  lord  of  the  treasur}' from   itlo  y 
to  1717,  and   afterwards  from   1721  to  1742.     It  was  «!  .i^m 
under  his  administration  that  the  govtrnment  of  this  ^'^^*''- 
country  began  to  be  conducted  with  direct  reference  to 
the  prevailing  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons.     He 
was  the  first  prime  minister  who  sat  in  that  House,  and 
by  his  extraordinary  sagacity  as  a  parliamentary  leader, 
he  contrived  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  that  powerful 
assembly  for  his  measures,  without  dtr      /   ij  from  its 
great  and  increasing  infiuence  in  put  luirs.     Al- 

though, as  yet,  there  was  no  estabhshed  rule  re<juiring 
unanimity  in  the  cabinet  and  obUging  all  the  ministers 
to  concur  in  advocating  every  ministerial  measure  in 
Tarliament ;  nevertheless,  Wal|>ole  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nise the  principle  that  there  should  be  an  agreement 
amongst  the  servants  of  the  crown  in  Parliament  in  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  the  government.  This  principle, 
however,  he  did  not  invariably  insist  upon,^  though  in 
general  his  love  of  power  was  such  as  to  occasion  the 
renuu'k  that  he  would  tolerate  *  none  but  mutes  in  his 
cabinet.' '  But  he  wielded  his  authority  with  such  tact, 
temper,  and  administrative  capacity,  that  when  his  su- 
premacy was  fairly  established,  he  did  more  to  produce 
a  ijood  understandintr  between  the  crown  and  ParUa- 
ment,  and  to  render  the  executive  government  efficient, 
than  any  man  in  England,  since  William  III.^  Secure 
in  tlie  possession  of  the  king's  favour,  his  prudence. 


'  Macaulay's  Biojrraphies,  v.  231.  ••  Ewald's  Walpole,  pp.  242,  281. 

«  8t>e  Earl  of  Shelburne's  life,  v.  '  Mahon,  Hist,  of  En^.  v.   3,  p. 

1,  p.  42  ;  Sir  1\.  Walpole,  a  political  235.     And  set?  lb.  v.  1,  p.  391. 

biography  by  A.    0.   Ewald,  and  a  J  See  Governor  Pownall's  eaeay, 

clever  sketoli  of  the  character  of  and  quoted  in  CJoxe's  Walpole,  y.  3,  p. 

career  of  Waljwle,  in  Mrs.  Olipliant's  617. 
Reign  of  Georjre  II.  v.  1,  p.  73. 
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Steadiness,  and  vigilance,  joined  to  a  remarkable  mode- 
ration in  his  character  and  politics,  preserved  the  crown 
to  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  with  it  their  laws  and 
liberties  to  his  countrymen.'' 
Waipoie  Lord  Campbell  de8cril)CH  Walnole  as  having  been 

u  a  jmxtj  1111  1  11  1 

leader.       probably  the  most  dexterous  party  leader  we  have  ever 

had — equally  skilled  to  win  royal  favour,  to  govern  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  inlluence  or  Ixi  influen<!ed 
by  public  opinion.  He  likewise  well  understood  the 
material  interests  of  the  country,  and,  so  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  own  retention  of  power,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  promoting  them.'  He  was  just  the  man  for 
the  times,  which  called  for  a  statesman  of  peculiar  dis- 
cretion and  common  sense  to  conduct  the  nation  safely 
over  the  critical  period  of  the  estabhshment  of  a  new 
dynasty,  and  the  consolidation  of  a  new  political  system. 
In  proof  of  this  we  may  be  excused  for  quoting  Carlyle's 
quaint  remarks  upon  Walpole,  though  they  are  neither 
flattering  nor  altogether  just.  Incidentally  referring  to 
him,  in  his  Life  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  he  says  :  *  For 
above  ten  years,  for  almost  twenty  years,  virtually  and 
through  others,  he  has  what  they  call  "  governed  " 
England  ;  that  is  to  say,  has  adjusted  the  conflicting 
parliamentary  chaos  into  counterpoise,  by  what  methods 
he  had  ;  and  allowed  England,  with  Walpole  atop,  to 
jumble  whither  it  would  and  could.  Of  crooked  things 
made  straight  by  Walpole,  of  heroic  performances  or 
intention,  legislative  or  administrative,  by  Walpole, 
nobody  ever  heard  ;  never  of  the  least  hand-breadth 
gained  from  the  Night-Realm  in  England,  on  Walpole's 
part :  enough  if  he  could  manage  to  keep  the  Parish 
Constable  walking,  and  himself  afloat  atop.'  .  .  .  '  This 
task  Walpole  did — in  a  sturdy,  deep-bellied,  long-headed, 
John  Bull  fashion,  not  unworthy  of  recognition.'  *  He 
had  one  rule,  that  stood  in  place  of  many :    To  keep 


^  Burke's  appeal  from  the  new  to  '  Campbell's  Chan.  v.  5,  p.  95  n. 

the  old  Whigs,  p.  63. 
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out  of  every  business  which  it  was  possible  for  human 
wisdom  to  stave  aside.  "  What  good  will  you  get  of 
going  into  tliat  ?  Parhamentary  criticism,  argument, 
and  botheration  !  Leave  well  alone.  And  even  leave 
ill  alone  :  are  you  the  tradesmen  to  tinker  leaky  vessels 
in  England  ?  You  will  not  want  for  work.  Mind  your 
pudding,  and  say  httle ! "  At  home  and  abroad,  that 
was  the  iafe  secret.'  *  In  this  manner,  Walpole,  by  solid 
John  ]iull  laeulty  (and  methods  of  his  own),  had  balanced 
the  parliamentary  swaggings  and  clashings,  for  a  great 
wliile ;  and  England  hatl  jumbled  whither  it  could,  al- 
ways in  a  stupid,  but  also  in  a  peaceable  manner/  " 

Walpole's '  methods'  of  carrying  on  the  king'- 

ment,  we  leai'n  from  the  private  journal  of  a  t ^    j 

in  office.  It  seems  that  Sir  Robert  as  seldom  as  possi- 
ble called  meetings  of  the  whole  cabinet ;  but  his 
favourite  mode  of  preparing  business  was  to  invite  two 
or  three  more  immediately  connected  with  the  depart- 
ment to  which  the  subject  belonged,  or  whose  opinion 
he  particularly  valued,  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  after  the 
most  unrestrained  conversation  with  them,  he  settled 
what  was  tit  to  be  done.  Thus,  he  would  invite  the 
two  Tory  law  lords,  Ilarcourt  and  Trevor,  to  meet  the 
chancellor,  that  he  might  consider  with  them  respecting 
reforms  of  the  court  of  chancery.  It  would  ap[)ear  that 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  administration,  he  rarely 
consulted  with  his  colleagues  in  regard  to  the  general 
policy  of  the  government,  but  usually  confined  his  con- 
ferences with  them  to  the  discussion  of  measures  concern- 
ing their  own  particular  departments.* 

Much  has  been  said   in  regard  to  the  corruption 


"  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  should  be  done,  do  nothing.*    Tor- 

V.  8,  pp.  373,  374.     This  reminds  us  rens,  Life   of    Melbourne,  v.    1,   p. 

of  Ld.  Melbourne,  who,  when   any  391. 

hazardous  or  difficult  question  was  "  Campbell,  Chan.  v.  4,  pp.  607, 

propounded  by  his  colleagues,  used  608.      Lord     Hervey's     Mem.     by 

to  say '  Can't  you  let  it  alone  r"    And  Croker,  v.  2,  p.  661. 
*  Whenever  you  are  in  doubt  what 


corrup 
tiou. 
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Wai[.f)ic'B  (lisj)laye(l  by  Sir  Uobort  Walnole  in  his  dealini'H  with 
1  ;irliam(*nt.  JJut  the  cliarfjcs  a«;ainst  turn  on  this  jM'ore 
were  {^neatly  exa^'«,'erated  ; "  and  altiiou;^h  brilxTy  pnic- 
tices  are  undoubtedly  a  crying  evil,  tliey  were  not 
peculiar  to  his  age.  The  Parliaments  that  prccteded 
the  revolution  were  notoriously  ojien  to  the  influence 
of  bribery,  and  more  or  less,  in  one  form  or  another,  it 
would  seem  that  this  vice  is  well-nigh  inseparable  from 
popular  institutions.''  A  keener  sense  of  personal  honour, 
and  a  higher  tone  of  pubhc  morality  has,  in  our  own 
day,  freed  our  legislative  halls  from  this  degrading 
oflence,  but  the  reproach  still  rests  upon  the  constituen- 
cies, and  it  is  one  that  must  be  equally  shared  by  the 
electors  and  the  elected  until  corruption  shall  Ijc  happily 
purged  out  from  every  part  of  our  political  system.'* 

In  the  year  1721,  George  I.  being  the  reigning  mon- 
arch, and  Lord  Sunderland  his  first  minister,  the  Whig 
leaders,  who  had  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  exerted  their  influence  for  the  promotion  of 
Walpole,  who  held  a  subordinate  office  in  the  ministry, 
to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  place  of  Sunder- 
land, who  was  obliged  to  resign,  owing  to  the  popular 
odium  against  him,  on  account  of  his  supposed  implica- 
tion in  the  notorious  South  Sea  Bubble.  Sunderland 
was  the  king's  favourite  minister,  and  he  himself  was 
no  party  to  the  proposed  arrangement,  even  if  it  was 
not  directly  contrary  to  his  wishes.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though, through  the  efibrts  of  Walpole,  he  had  been 
acquitted  from  the  charge  of  being  directly  concerned 
in  this  stupendous  fraud,  yet  public  opinion  compelled 

°  Ewald,   Life  of  Walpole,  pp.  Life  of  Perceval,  v.  1 ,  p.  ^32. 
437,  445,  457.    Pike,  Hist,  of  Crime  *»  See  Brougham,  Brit.  Const,  pp. 

iu  Eng.  V.  2,  p.  312.  61,  62,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  obeerra- 

p  For  an  account  of  the  rise  and  tions  on  the  causes  and  consequences 

progress  of  parliamentary  corruption  of  bribery.     Hans.  D.  v.  1&7,  p  1324. 

in  England,  see  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  lb.  v.   194,  p.  649 ;  Rep.  Com*,  on 

Eng.   V.   3,   p.   541,   et    seq.     May,  Parliamentary  Elections,  Com.  Pap. 

Const.    Hist.  V.  1,   ch.   6  ;  Russell,  1868-9,  v.  8, 
Speeches,  &c.  v:  1,  p.  26;  Walpole, 
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him  to  resign  his  post  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
Walpole's  ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons  pointed  Becomes 
him  out  as  the  most  capable  man  to  succeed  to  thisoilice,  Sal^ster. 
and  thus  he  became  prime  minister/  His  career  in  this 
capacity  was,  as  we  have  seen,*  extremely  successful. 
He  soon  contrived  to  ingratiate  himself  with  George  I. 
and  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  that  monarch,  and  of  his 
successor,  for  nearly  twenty  years.  During  the  same 
period  he  managed  to  retain  his  ascendency  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

At  last,  after  a  protracted  period  of  almost  absolute  Hudown- 
sway,  Walpole's  supremacy  in  Parliament  came  to  an  '*"* 
end.     On  February  13, 1741,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him 
*  to  dismiss  Sir  Robert  WaljKjle  from  his  presence  and 
councils  for  ever.'   In  this  debate  it  was  vaguely  asserted 
that  Walpole  had  made  himself  for  the  past  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  '  sole  minister.'     IJut  this  accusation  was 
combated  by  the  lord  chancellor  (Hardwicke),  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  impeachment  of  the  king's  im- 
partiality to  suppose  that  he  could  permit  any  man, 
or  minister,  solely  to  engross  his  ear.  And  he  added,  *  it  Proceed- 
is  very  well  known  that  this  minister's  recommendation  ""^^gt 
does  not  always  succeed,  nor  does  his  opinion  always  Waipoie. 
prevail  in  council ;  for  a  candidate  has  often  been  pre- 
ferred in  opposition  to  the  candidate  recommended  by 
him,  and  many  things  have  been  resolved  on  in  council 
contrary  to  his  sentiments  and  advice.'*     The  motion 
was   negatived   by  a  large  majority.      A  protest  was 
afterwards  entered  on  the  Journals,  signed  by  thirty-one 
peers,  who  declared  their  conviction  '  that  a  sole,  or 
even  a  first  minister,  is  an  officer  unknown  to  the  law  of 
Britain,  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  this  country, 
and    destructive    of  liberty  in  any   government  what- 


'  Cox,  Mem.   of  AValpole,  v.  1,  «  Pari.    Hist.    v.    11,   pp.    1083 

chs.  21,2:i.  1126.  ' 

'  Ante,  p.  140. 
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T'rocoofi-  soever';  and  that  *  it  plainly  appearing  to  us  that  Sir 
uKiiiriBt  Robert  Walpole  has  for  many  years  actnl  as  such,  by 
NNuijioie.  tjjkiu}^'  U])on  himself  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  <lireetion 
of  aflairs,  in  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  administration, 
we  could  not  but  esteem  it  to  be  our  in<lis[)ensablc  duty, 
to  offer  our  most  humble  advice  to  his  Majesty  for  the 
removal  of  a  minister  so  dangerous  to  the  king  and 
the  kingdom.*  The  protest  proceeded  to  allege  various 
instances  wherein  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  *  grossly 
abused  the  exorbitant  power  which  he  illegally  jK>80eMed 
himself  of.' " 

Simultaneously  with  the  motion  in  the  Lords  for  the 
removal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  a  similar  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  attributed  to 
Walpole  entire  responsibility  for  the  misgovernment  of 
the  country,  because  he  had  *  grasped  in  his  own  hands 
every  branch  of  government ;  had  attained  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs,  monopolised  all  the  favours  of  the 
crown ;  compassed  the  disposal  of  all  places,  pensions, 
titles  and  rewards,' — truly  a  scarcely  exaggerated  de- 
scription of  the  almost  despotic  power  of  a  constitu- 
tional premier.  The  line  of  defence  adopted  by  Walpole 
was  singular ;  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  modem 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  control  the  fate 
of  the  king's  ministers.  He  vindicated  his  conduct 
in  office,  accepting  the  full  measure  of  his  responsi- 
bility which  had  been  imputed  to  him,  but  declared  that 
'  an  address  to  his  Majesty  to  remove  one  of  his  servants, 
without  so  much  as  alleging  any  particular  crime  against 
him,  was  one  of  the  greatest  encroachments  that  was 
ever  made  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  ' ;  and  he 
called  'upon  all  who  respected  the  constitution,  and  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  to  resist  the  motion.'  His  speech 
produced  a  strong  effect,  and  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  large  majority.''     A  similar   result    attended   the 

"  Pari.  Hist.  v.  11,  p.  1215.  "  lb.  p.  1^03. 
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motion  in  the  House  of  Lords."  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
bates were  instrumental  in  weakening  the  power  of  the 
great  minister  out  of  doors.  A  dissolution  of  Parliament 
ensued ;  the  elections  went  against  Walpole,  and  after 
defeats  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  on  certain  elec- 
tion questions,  which  were  then  considered  as  legitimate 
opportunities  for  a  trial  of  party  strength,  the  veteran 
statesman  resigned,  with  great  reluctance,  on  the  advice 
of  his  friends,  all  his  offices,  and  retired  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Orford.'  Au  attempt 
was  afterwards  made  to  procure  Walpole'e  impeachment, 
but  it  signally  failed.''  Since  then  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  an  endeavour  to  proceed  by  impeachment 
against  a  minister  of  the  crown  for  political  offences  not 
affecting  his  personal  character. 

After  Walpole's  retirement,  in  1742,  several  years  inmfMm 
elapsed  before  there  was  any  first  minister  who  exer-  p'*^'^^ 
cised  more  than  a  nominal  control  over  his  colleagues. 
The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
Whig  party  of  that  day  '  displayed  little  ability  for 
office,  and  much  for  division  and  intrigue.' '  Wilming- 
ton, Pelham,  and  Newcastle  were  successively  first  lords 
of  the  treasury,  but  they  were  all  statesmen  of  an 
inferior  order,  and  the  cabinets  over  which  they  pre- 
sided were  weakened  by  intestine  divisions,  and  struggles 
for  the  mastery.* 

In  1744,  however,  under  the  Pelham  administration,  Mini»t«. 
there  occurred  the  first  noticeable  instance  of  a  leading  ""^^  ^** 
and  important  member  of  the  cabinet  being  obliged  to 
resign,  because  of  political  differences  between  himself 
and  a  majority  of  his  colleagues.    Lord  Granville  (pre- 
viously known  as  Lord  Carteret),  one  of  the  secretaries 


"  Ewald,  Life  of  Walpole,  cha.  ■  Donne,  Corresp.  Geo.  III.  t.  1, 

11  and  12.  p.  37. 

*  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  3,  pp.  •  Mabon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  3,  pp. 

101-155.  201,  503  :  v.  4,  pp.  41,  54-57. 

>  /6.pp.  180-187. 
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of  state,  and  a  favourite  at  court,  jealous  of  the  supre- 
macy of  rdhain,  ondoavourwl  to  lead  a  party  in  the 
cabinet  a^'aiiist  liiin.  Hut  after  l>eing  repeatedly  repulKed, 
he  declared  tliat  he  could  no  hm^er  Nubinit  to  be  out- 
voted and  overruled  on  every  jK>int.  Then,  addressing 
the  I'elhains,  he  said,  *  If  you  will  take  tl  M-nt 

you  may  ;  if  you  cannot  or  will  not,  then-  ...  ine 

direction,  and  I  will  do  it.'  At  length  matters  came  to 
a  crisis,  when  the  king,  who  was  inclined  to  side  with 
Lord  Granville,  appealed  to  Lord  Orford  for  advice  and 
assistance.  He  advised  the  king  to  take  part  with  the 
majority  of  his  cabinet.  Whereupon  his  Majesty  inti- 
mated to  the  chancelhir  his  resolution  that  Lord  Gran- 
ville should  resign."  These  events  sjjeedily  led  to  a 
reconstruction  of  the  ministry,  still  under  the  presidency 
of  Pelham,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  *  Broad- 
bottom  '  administration,  because  it  comprised  a  grand 
coalition  of  all  parties. 

This  was  the  favourite  phrase  of  the  day.  Writing  to  Sir  H. 
Mann,  Feb.  18,  1742,  H.  Walpole  says  :  '  One  now  hears  of  nothing 
but  the  broad  bottom  ;  it  is  the  reigning  cant  word,  and  means  the 
taking  all  parties  and  people  indifferently  into  the  ministry.** 

This  circumstance  is  in  itself  indicative  of  the  absence 
of  any  fixed  principles  of  public  policy  amongst  the 
Coalitions,  statesmen  of  this  period ;  for  coalitions  are  contrarj"  to 
the  very  foundation  principle  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, which  is  a  government  by  means  of  that  party 
which  is  for  the  time  being  predominate.^  Coalitions 
are  only  justifiable  under  peculiar  and  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, as  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  some 
measure  or  undertaking  of  national  concern,  upon  which 
men  of  all  parties  are  agreed. 

The  only  examples  afforded  in  later  times  of  coalition  ministries 
are  those  of  Fox  and  North,  in  1783,  of  '  the  Portland  Whigs '  with 


*  Bedford  Corresp.  v.  1,  pp.  25-     168  n. 
36.  «  See  anfe,  vol.  1,  p.  9.     Also  Life 

"»  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  3,  p.     of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  v.  2,  p.  127. 
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Mr.  Pitt  in  1794,  of  'All  the  Talents '  in  180C,  of  Canning,  and 
afterwards  of  Goderich,  in  1827,  of  Wellington  in  1828,  and  of  Lord 
Alierdeen's  administration  in  1852.  Coalitions  were  attempted  in 
Noveraljer  1830,  and  in  July  1834,  but  proved  impracticable.'  In 
1834  Lord  Stanley  refused  to  coalesce  with  his  political  opponent. 
Sir  R.  Peel,  on  tlie  ground  that  '  the  •  <ii  oi  thoM  who  take 

part  in  public  aifairs  is  a  matter  of  mr  iportanoe  :  and  oonfi. 

dence  in  public  men  has  been  more  shaken  by  coalitions  than  by  all 
the  other  acts  of  personal  misconduct  titken  together.'* 

But  in  1750,  Pitt  (afu?rwards  Earl  of  Chatham)  be-  i*itt'«ad. 
came  secretary  of  state.  His  commanding  talents  and  '"'""*'»• 
decision  of  character  made  him  at  once  the  ruling  spirit 
in  the  cabinet.  At  first,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  his  grace  of  Newcastle,  presided 
at  the  Treasury,  but  the  latter  in  returning  to  office  w&» 
obliged  to  accede  to  Pitt's  proposals,  and  to  yield  sub- 
stantially the  direction  of  public  affairs  into  the  great 
commoner's  liands,  while  he  continued  to  exercise  the 
patronage  appertaining  to  his  rank  as  first  minister  of  the 
crown.**  The  events  which  ushered  in  this  administra- 
tion— perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that  Eng- 
land had  yet  known — are  very  curious,  and  reveal  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  intrigue  and  duplicity  on  all 
sides.  George  II.  was  not  partial  to  Pitt,  Newcastle  was 
exceedingly  jealous  and  afraid  of  him.  Fox  had  been  his 
formidable  antagonist ;  and  yet  all  of  them  were  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  agree  to  his  assuming  the  reins  of 
government,  upon  his  own  terms.' 

It  was  pithily  remarked  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  Wal- 
pole  was  a  minister  given  by  the  king  to  the  people,  but 
Pitt  was  a  minister  given  by  the  people  to  the  king.' 

'  For  an   account   of  these  ad-  Ed.  Rev.  v.   46,  pp.  248,  426,  and 

ministrations, see  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  138-  in  relation  to  that  of  1852,  lb.  v.  97, 

252.  p.  264. 

«    Peel's   Memoirs,  v.   2,  p.  40.  ^  Jesse,  Life  of  Geo.  III.  v.  1,  p. 

See  Wellinp-ton  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  7,  123.     Earl  of  Shelburne's  Life,  v.  1, 

p.  240.     For  particulars  of  the  evil  pp.  86,  91. 

results  of  the  coalition  in  1794,  see  •  Coxe's  Mem.  of  Walpole,  v.  4, 

Life  of  Earl  of  Minto,  v.  2,  pp.  384-  pp.  146-162. 

390.     For  arjrnments   in   d»>feiice  of  i  Mahon,  Ilist.  of  Eug.  v.  5,  p. 

the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1827,  ssee  245. 
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Pitt's  first   George  II.  wjis  tlie  moiiun  h  reieireil  to  in  both  inMtanccs. 

htrTtion.  As  we  have  alreudy  seen,  Wnlpole  wa.s  originally  ap- 
pointed  first  minister  by  George  I.  through  parliamen- 
tary influence.''  Upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  he 
Avas  continued  in  odice,  contrary  to  general  <  'ion, 

and  to  his  own  great  surprise, tlirough  the  ij..v^.,,  .  ition 
of  Queen  Caroline,  who  perceived  that  he  was  more 
fitted  for  the  post  than  any  of  his  competitors.' 

Ere  long,  Pitt  succcchIckI  in  winning  the  favour  of 
the  king,  by  his  vigour  and  patriotism,  and  in  maintain- 
ing a  remarkable  ascendency  over  the  Ilouse  of  Com- 
mons."' The  eflect  of  his  energy  and  vigilance  as  an 
administrator  was  soon  apparent  in  every  department 
under  his  direction  ;  for  '  he  was  pos8esse<l  of  the  happy 
talent  of  transfusing  his  own  zeal  into  the  souls  of  all 
those  who  were  to  have  a  share  in  carrying  his  projects 
into  execution." 

Mr.  Pitt's  administration  lasted  for  upwards  of  five 
years,  and  was  most  popular  and  successful  at  home  and 
abroad.  But  after  a  time  his  colleagues,  and  especially 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  began  to  feel  his  yoke  sit  uneasily 
upon  them,  and  to  wince  at  the  haughty  and  despotic 
conduct  which  he  exhibited  towards  themselves  as  well 
as  to  his  own  subordinates  in  office."  In  17G0,  George 
in.  ascended  the  throne,  and  among  the  changes  conse- 
quent upon  his  accession  was  the  introduction  of  Lord 
Bute,  the  personal  friend  and  adviser  of  the  king,  into 
the  cabinet.  Bute  was  no  admirer  of  Pitt,  and  deter- 
mined to  oust  him  from  office.  By  his  personal  influ- 
ence and  intrigue,  he  was  soon  enabled  to  accompHsh 
his  purpose.  Pitt  came  down  to  the  council  with  a 
project  for   an  immediate   declaration  of  war   against 


^  See  ante,  p.  157.  °  Donne,  Corresp.  Geo.  HI.  t.  1, 

'  Coxa's  Mem.  of  Walpole,  v.  1,  p.  xlviii.     Malion,Hist.  of  Eng.  t.  4, 

ch.  32.  pp.  350,  359;  v.   5,  pp.   258,  271. 

™  76.  V.  4,  p.  279.  Je&se,  Life  of  George  III.  v.  1,  pp. 

"  Pari.  Hist.  v.  19, 'p.  1227  ;  and  77.  81. 
see  MaboD,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  5,  p.  249. 
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Spain.     But  only  one  member  of  the  cabinet  went  with 
him  ;  the  rest  protested  against  what  seemed  to  them  a 
rash  and  unwarrantable  step.  Pitt  was  left  in  a  minority; 
whereupon,  declaring  that  he  had  been  called  to  the 
ministry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  accountable  for  his  conduct,  and  that 
he  would  not  remain  in  a  situation  which  made  him 
responsible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  Pitf^*  re- 
guide,  he  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  office.  ■**""'^" 
The  president  of  the  council,  the  veteran  Earl  Granville, 
expressed  his  regret  at  Pitt's  determination ;  but  added, 
*  I  cannot  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  since  he  would  other- 
wise   have  certainly  compelled  us  to*  leave  him.     But 
if  he  be  resolved  to  assume  the  right  of  advising;  his 
Majesty,  and   directing  the  operations  of  the  war,  to 
what  purpose  are  we  called  to  this  council  ?     When  he 
talks  of  being  responsible  to  the  people,  he  talks  the 
language  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  forgets  that  at 
this  board  he  is  only  responsible  to  the  king.   However, 
though  he  may  possibly  have  convinced   himself  of  his 
infallibility,  still  it  remains  that  we  should   be  equally 
convinced  before  we  can  resign  our  understandings  to 
his  direction,  or  join  with  him  in  the  measures  he  pro- 
poses.'    After  delivering  his  reasons  in  writing  for  ad- 
hering to  the  proposed  course,  Mr.  Pitt,  on  October  6, 
17G1,  resigned  his  seals  of  office  into  the  hands  of  the 
king.**    George  HE.  was  sorry  to  part  with  him ;  but 
said  that  upon  the  point  in  question  he  agreed  so  much 
with  the  majority  of  his  council,  that  if  in  this  instance 
they  had  sided  with  Mr.  Pitt,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  his  Majesty  to  bring  himself  to  yield  to  their 
opinion.*^ 

Upon  the  retirement  of  his  powerful  rival,  Newcastle  Newcastle 
hoped  that  he  might  become  in  fact  what  he  had  been  ^^^'^''y- 
for  five  years  in  name  only — head  of  the  government. 

p  Mahon,  Ilist.  of  Eng  v.  4.  p.  361.     Donne,  v.  1,  pp.  xhx-liii. 
"»  Bedford,  Corresp.  v.  3,  p.  4tJ. 
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lUit  he  was  {loomed  to  \ye  disappointed.  IFih  aAflocUtes 
in  oflice  treate<l  him  with  contempt,  hi«  Fuhordiniitei 
with  disrespect ;  liis  recommendations  were  diMregarde<l 
by  tlie  king,  and  at  last  the  crowning  indignity  was 
offered  to  him  by  the  creation  of  seven  new  pcerf, 
without  any  previous  consultation  with  him  an  first 
minister  of  the  crown !  Strange  to  say,  he  not  only 
put  up  with  this  affront,  but  plaintively  requested  that 
his  cousin,  Thomas  Pelham,  miglit  Ihj  added  to  the 
number.  Bute,  who  had  held  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pitt,  took  advantage 
of  Newcastle's  unpopularity,  and  of  his  own  ascendency 
at  court,  to  assume  the  uj)per  hand  in  the  cabinet.  Ilis 
friends  and  adherents  were  the  stronger  party ;  and  so, 
at  length,  on  May  2G,  1702,  the  timorous  and  despised 
old  Duke  of  Newcastle  thought  it  best  to  withdraw 
from  office.' 

On  tlie  resignation  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Bute  im- 
mediately got  himself  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  But  his  ministry  was  of  very  brief  duration. 
He  was  unpopular  in  the  country,  and  unable  to  con- 
trol his  own  cabinet.  Upon  the  plea  that  his  health 
was  suffering  from  the  cares  of  state  he  retired  to  avoid 
an  overtlirow.*  Notwithstanding  his  withdrawal  from 
public  life,  Bute  is  charged  by  contemporary  writers 
with  having,  at  least  for  several  years,  continued  to 
exercise  an  unconstitutional  influence  over  the  king. 
But  this  accusation,  so  long  confidently  maintained,  is 
now  declared  to  have  been  unwarrantable.^ 

George  Grenville  succeeded  Bute  as  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  in  1763.  His  administration  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  bad  qualities.  Lord  Macaulay  is 
*  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  on  the  whole  the  worst 


^  Donne,  V.  1,  p.  liv.     Jesse,  Geo.  '  Ed.   Rev.  v.  126,  pp.    14-17. 

III.  V.  1,  pp.  1-0-1 22.    Mahon,  Ilist.  Donne,  p.  lix.     See  arUe,  vol,  1,  p, 

of  En?.  V.  4,  pp.  ?.65,  386.  115. 

'  lb.  p.  ^87.  Donne,  v.  1,  p.  Iviii. 
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which  has  governed  England  since  the  revolution  ' :  in 
that  it  was  signaHsed  by  *  outrages  on  the  liberty  of 
tlie  people,  and  outrages  on  the  dignity  of  tlie  crown.* 
Grenville  endeavoured  to  coerce  the  king  into  yielding 
to  him  in  everything,  and  as  both  were  self-reliant 
and  obstinate  men,  the  result  was  not  productive  of 
harmony.  Neither  were  the  ministers  agreed  amongst 
tliemselves,  but  were  continually  quarrelling,  either 
about  the  distribution  of  patronage,  or  upon  some 
matter  of  administrative  business.  Takii  "  '■  antage 
of  the  growing    weakness   of  this  admim  ii,  the 

king  dismissed  it  July  10,  1765,  and  by  the  aid  of  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  new  ministry  with  the  Marquis  of  Bockingbam 
as  first  lord  of  the  treasury." 

During  their  tenure  of  office,  the  Rockingham  ad-  Rocking- 
ministration  treated  George  III.  with  becominj;  reve-  ^*™ 
rence  and  respect,  and  conducted  the  aflairs  of  the 
nation,  if  not  with  vigour,  at  any  rate  with  upright- 
ness and  propriety.  But  unhappily  the  king  did  not 
reciprocate  their  good  feeling,  and  Pitt  stood  aloof 
from  them,  so  that  their  existence  was  weak  and  pre- 
carious. In  the  summer  of  1766,  they  sustained  a 
severe  loss  in  the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
who  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  king 
determined  upon  getting  rid  of  them.  His  Majesty 
then  appHed  once  more  to  Pitt,  and  gave  him  a  carte 
blanche  to  construct  a  new  administration.' 

In  resuming  the  helm  of  the  state,  Pitt  nominated  pitt  aK-ain 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  i*" 
took  for  himself  the  office  of  privy  seal,  with  a  seat 
in    the  House  of  Lords,  as   Earl  of  Chatham.     Pitt's 
conduct  as  head  of  this  ministry  was  characterised  by 
the  same  haughty  spirit   which  he  had   formerly  dis- 


lemier. 


"  Jesse,  Cieo.  III.  v.  1,  pp.  204,     18.     IVmiie,  pp.  Ixiv.-lxviiL 
}7S,  285-307.     Ell.  Rev.  ■?.  120,  p.  '  lb.  pp.  Ldx.-IiiviL 
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played  in  a  similar  position.  Tlien,  his  asoemlcncy  had 
been  considerably  frrcaler  than  most  prime  ministers 
possess ;  now,  it  was  not  only  great  but  paramount.* 
The  Duke  of  Grafton  contentedly  acquiesced  in  hi« 
supremacy,  but  others  took  such  offence  at  his  impe- 
rious conduct  that  they  retired  from  the  ministry  in 
dudgeon.  Meanwhile  the  physical  powers  of  Pitt  began 
to  give  way,  and  he  was  disabled  for  months  from 
attendance  in  the  cabinet.  He  proffered  to  resign,  and 
only  remained  in  office  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the 
king,  who  continued  to  regard  him  as  the  mainstay  of 
his  government.  But  in  October  1768,  Lord  Chat- 
ham's growing  infirmities  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  post,  an  event  which  was  hastened  by  some  mis- 
understanding with  his  colleagues,  which  had  arisen 
out  of  his  enforced  retirement  from  active  business. 
Until  the  month  of  March  1707,  he  had  been  virtually 
prime  minister  ;  from  that  time  he  scarcely  knew  what 
was  going  forward.  Even  at  the  last,  both  the  king 
and  his  own  colleagues  entreated  him  to  continue  in 
office  ;  but  he  was  resolute,  and  though  he  survived 
for  ten  years  longer,  and  resumed  his  attendance  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  never  again  took  a  share  in  the 
king's  councils.'' 
Grafton  Upon   the   retirement   of  Chatham,   the   Duke   of 

ministry.  (^j-^f^Q^  bccamc  for  a  time  the  actual  head  of  the 
administration.  Internal  dissensions,  however,  soon 
brought  his  ministry  to  an  end,  and  in  February  1770, 
Lord  North,  who  had  been  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
since  February  1767,  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.  His  administration  was  one  of  remarkable 
duration.^ 

Six    prime    ministers   had    preceded    Lord   North, 


*  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  6,  p.  Book  of  Dijrnities,  p.  94  n. 

271.     Jesse,  Geo.  III.  v.  1,  p.  389.  ^  Donne,  v.  1,  pp.  Lxxx.-lxxxiii. 

*  Donne,  v.  1,  p.  Ixxx.      Mahon,  Fitzmaurice,  Life  of  Ld.  Shelburne, 
Hist,  of  Eng.  V.  5,  p.  308.     Haydn,  v.  2,  ch.  iv. ;  and  see  t.  3,  chs.  i.-iii. 
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within  the  first  ten  years  of  this  reign,  but  his  ministry  Lord 
lasted  longer  than  all  of  them  combined.  It  continued  miS^try. 
in  existence  for  upwards  of  eleven  years,  being  sus- 
tained by  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  suavity  of 
its  gentle  and  good-humoured  chief.  The  most  potent 
cause  of  North's  success  was  undoubtedly  his  influence 
over  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  practice  of  Parliament,  and  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  controUing  a  popular  assembly.  Ready- 
witted,  dexterous,  and  agreeable  as  a  speaker,  he  could 
always  maintain  his  ground,  even  against  the  phalanx 
of  wit  and  eloquence  that  was  generally  arrayed  against 
him ;  and  yet  his  public  policy  was  weak  and  vacillat- 
ing. His  (published)  correspondence  with  George  UI. 
ailbrds  abundant  proof  of  the  }>ersistent  interference  of 
his  Majesty  with  the  details  of  government,  both  great 
and  small,  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service  ;  and 
of  Lord  North's  pliant  submission  to  the  king's  will.* 
The  North  administration  came  to  an  end  in  1782.  The 
events  which  occasioned  its  downfall  have  been  already 
explained  in  a  former  part  of  this  work,  wherein  will 
be  found  a  notice  of  the  successive  administratioTis  of 
England  from  that  period  to  the  present  time 
brief  mention  of  the  several  ministries  from  1721  to 
1782  was  needful  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  tlie  growth  of  the  office  of  prime  minister 
under  parliamentary  government. 

In  March  1782,  after  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  R(;ckiug. 
the  Marquis  of  Ixockinjjham  was  appointed  first  lord  *i^»"^^n 

„     ,  ^  '  '^  premier. 

ot  the  treasury,  and  nominal  chief  minister.  The  king, 
who  felt  the  loss  of  his  favourite.  Lord  North,  very 
keenly,  was  violently  opposed  to  Lord  Eockingham, 
whom  he  justly  regarded  as  the  nominee  of  the  ultra- 
Whig  party.    He  would  have  preferred  Shelburne,  who 


'  Donno,  v.  2,  pp.  3i>9,  450,  Jesse,     account  of  the  scene  in  the  11.  ul  ( '. 
Life  of  Geo.  111.  V.  1,  p.  4n7.  upon    I  A.    North's   retip-uation,    bee 

»  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  138.     For  an     Jesse,  Get>.  111.  v.  2,  p.  317. 
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was  also  a  Wliij;,  but  less  extreme  in  his  opinioni ;  bul 
that  n()i)le!nan  declined  U>  undertake  the  r<»rtnati(»n  of 
a  ministry,  and  advised  the  kinj(  to  send  for  Uocking- 
hain.  The  kin*,'  was  obliged  to  consent,  and  Lord 
Shelburnc  quitted  the  royal  presence  with  full  powers  to 
treat  with  Lord  Kockinghani  as  to  men  and  measures,  ami 
with  tlie  understanding  that  tiie  latter  nobleman  should 
be  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  liut  so  averse  was  the 
king  to  this  arrangement,  that  he  expressed  his  deter- 
mination not  to  admit  Lord  Kcxjkingham  to  an  audience 
until  he  had  completed  the  construction  of  the  cabinet. 
This  mark  of  royal  displeasure  would  have  induced 
Lord  Rockingham  to  dechne  the  proffered  honour,  had 
he  not  been  urged  by  his  friends  to  forego  his  objec- 
tions. Accordingly,  on  March  27,  he  waited  upon  the 
king  to  submit  the  names  of  the  proposed  ministry.  It 
comprised  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  secretaries 
of  state,  and  an  equal  number  of  the  Shelbunie  and 
Eockingham  parties.  These  discordant  elements  re- 
fused to  amalgamate,  and  naturally  produced  dissen- 
sions in  office  and  differences  in  Parliament.  Such, 
however,  were  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  Fox,  that 
he  was  generally  considered  as  the  principal  person  in 
this  ministry,  and,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  he  might 
easily  have  attained  an  acknowledged  pre-eminence. 
In  proof  of  the  small  estimation  in  which  Lord  Rock- 
ingham was  held,  it  is  stated,  that  while  it  is  the 
admitted  right  of  the  prime  minister  to  '  take  the  king's 
pleasure '  upon  the  creation  of  peers,  Mr.  Dunning 
received  a  peerage  on  the  advice  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
and  "Without  the  knowledge  of  the  chief  minister  ;  who, 
as  soon  as  he  became  aware  of  the  circumstance,  ap- 
plied to  his  Majesty  for  a  similar  favour  on  behalf  of 
another  lawyer,  Sir  Fletcher  Norton.^ 

After  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham,  in  July  1782, 


"  Jesse.  Geo.  III.  v.  9,  pp.  352,  373.     Adolphus,  Hist.  Geo.  III.  v.  3, 
pp.  348,  349. 
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the  kino:  appointed  Lord  Slielburne  first  lord  of  the 
treasury ;  whereupon  liis  colleague.  Fox,  immediately 
lesigned.  Fox  accused  Shelburne  of  gross  and  systenia- 
tic  duplicity  towards  his  brother  ministers,  and  particu- 
hirly  to  himself  when  they  were  secretaries  of  state 
together ;  and  now,  in  tlie  words  of  his  friend,  Edmund 
Burke,  he  appeared  to  feel  *  the  utter  impossibility  of 
liis  acting  for  any  length  of  time  as  a  clerk  in  Lord 
Shelburne's  administration.'"  A  letter  written  by  Lord 
Grenville,  in  December  1782,  mentions  *Lord  Shel- 
burne's evident  intention  to  make  cyphers  of  his  col- 
leagues.'** But  in  the  ensuing  February  this  ministry 
came  to  an  end.  Then  followed  the  brief  and  inglorious 
episode  of  the  coalition  administration  of  Fox  and 
North,  which  was  nominally  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  but  in  which  Fox,  who  held 
the  seals  as  secretary  of  state,  was  virtually  supreme.* 
The  preparation  of  an  unpopular  and  most  objectionable 
measure  for  the  government  of  India  occasioned  the 
downfall  of  this  ministry,  under  circumstances  which 
have  been  already  described  in  the  previous  volume.' 
It  was  in  December  1783,  that  the  coahtion  ministry 
received  its  dismissal  from  the  king,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  powerfid  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  lasted 
from  1783  to  1801.'^ 

The  method  of  government  by  departments — which  GoTem- 
was  in  vogue  before  the  revolution,  continued  to  pre-  5*^®^^^ 
vail  under  Walpole,  and  was  still  in  operation  during  mentsstiu 
the  period  we  have  been  passing  under  review — enabled  P'*^*^*^^ 
the  sovereign  to  exercise  a  more  direct  influence  in  all 
the  details  of  government  than  would  have  been  possible 
under  a  united  administration  subordinated  to  a  political 
head.     In  fact  it  gave  to  the  occupant  of  the  throne 

•  Russell's  Corresp.  of  Fox,  v.  1,  Corresp.  of  Fox,  v.  2,  p.  95. 
p.   457.     Jesse,   Geo.   III.   v.  2,  p.  '  See   ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  116,  143. 

380.  Russell's  Life  of  Fox.  ch.  18. 

«•  Rucliinfrhara  Pap.  v.  1,  p.  84.  «  Ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  llG-121. 

'  Kui^U's  Life  of  Fox,  v.  2,  p.  4. 
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that  general  superintendence  over  all  departmentH  of 
8tate  which  is  now  exercised  by  the  prinx 
But  this  bureaucratic  system  excited  much  <..  , 
tion  in  Parliament.  In  1781  the  existing  governmental 
arrangements  were  strongly  denounced  in  lK>th  llouses. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Kichmond  declared  *  that  the  country 
was  governed  by  clerks,  each  minister  confining  himself 
to  his  own  office ;  and,  consequently,  instead  of  respon- 
sibility, union  of  opinion,  and  concerted  measures, 
nothing  was  displayed  but  dissension,  weakness,  and 
corruption.'**  Upon  the  formation  of  the  coalition 
ministry,  in  1783,  at  a  private  meeting  which  took  place 
between  the  new  allies  on  February  14,  Mr.  Fox  insi8te<l 
*  that  the  king  should  not  be  suffered  to  Ixj  his  own 
minister  * ;  to  which  Lord  North  repHed,  *  If  you  mean 
there  should  not  be  a  government  by  departments,  I 
agree  with  you  ;  I  think  it  a  very  bad  system.  There 
should  be  one  man,  or  a  cabinet,  to  govern  the  whole, 
and  direct  every  measure.  Government  by  departments 
was  not  brought  in  by  me  ;  I  found  it  so,  and  had  not 
vigour  and  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  king 
ought  to  be  treated  with  all  sort  of  respect  and  atten- 
tion, but  the  appearance  of  power  is  all  that  a  king  of 
this  country  can  have.  Though  the  government  in  my 
time  was  a  government  by  departments,  the  whole  was 
done  by  the  ministers,  except  in  a  few  instances.'*  Lord 
North's  doctrine  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  crown 
was  greatly  in  advance  of  his  time,  and  was  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  accordance  with  liis  own  practice.^  But 
whatever  theoretical  opinions  might  be  entertained  by 
his  responsible  advisers  on  this  subject,  the  king  him- 
self, taking  advantage  of  the  system  which  Lord  North 
condemned,  lost  no  opportunity  of  exercising  the  au- 
thority which  he  believed  to  be  the  proper  appurte- 


"  Pari.  Hist.  v.  22,  p.  651. 
Russell,  Corresp.  of  Fox,  v.  2,  p.  38.  J  See  ante,  p,  167. 
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nance  of  the  regal  office,  so  as  to  be,  in  fact,  '  his  own 
minister."' 

It  was  impossible  that  any  administration  could  tole-  Mr.  Pitfs 

,  .  -  1  i»     1  ministry. 

rate  a  contmual  interference,  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign, in  the  details  of  government.  Accordingly,  when 
William  Pitt,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  king, 
consented  to  take  the  chief  direction  of  the  state,  the 
constitutional  relations  between  the  sovereign  of  England 
and  his  ministers  underwent  a  change,  and  began  gradu- 
ally to  assume  their  present  asjMJCt.  Mr.  Pitt's  principles 
being  thoroughly  in  accord  with  those  of  his  royal 
master,  the  king  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  his  judg- 
ment and  conduct  of  aflairs,  so  far  as  was  consistent 
witli  a  due  regard  to  his  own  prerogative.'  While,  so 
far  as  his  colleagues  were  concerned,  the  commanding 
talents  and  indomitable  energy  of  Mr.  Pitt  enabled  him 
to  assert,  without  hesitation  or  complaint,  a  supremacy 
in  the  Cabinet  Councils  that  has  ever  since  been  the 
acknowledged  right  of  the  first  minister  of  the  crown, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  short-lived  ministeries  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  (1807-9),  and  of  Lord  Goderich 
(1827),  their  habitual  practice. 

The  development  of  the  office  of  prime  minister  in  Develop- 
the  hands  of  men  who  combineil  the  highest  qualities  of  ih^pre. 
statesmanship  with  great  administrative  and  pai"Uamen-  'Hj**'* 
tary  experience — such  as  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  two 
Pitts,  Sir   Eobert  Peel  and  Lord  Palmerston ;  besides 
Spencer   Perceval,   and  other   party  leaders   of  great 
abiUty  but  lesser  note — has  contributed  materially  to 
the  growth  and  perfection  of  parliamentary  government. 
Before  the  revolution,  the  king  himself  was  the  main- 
spring  of    the   state,  and   the   one   who   shaped   and 
directed  the  national  policy.     If  he  invoked  the  assist- 
ance of  wiser  men  in  this  undertaking,  it  was  that  they 
might  help  him  to  mature  his  own  plans,  not  that  they 

^  See  aufe,  vol.  1,  pp.  111-119. 
'  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  121.     Donne,  Corresp.  Geo.  IlL  v.  2,  p.  451. 
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offlc©  of  mij^ht  rule  under  tlic  sliadow  of  his  name.  With  the  ovcr- 
promicr.  ^|,p^,^  ^f  prerogative  government  all  this  was  changtrd. 
When  the  king  was  obliged  to  frame  his  poHry  »o  as 
to  conciliate  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  it  Ix-camc 
necessary  that  his  chief  advisers  should  be  statesmen  ia 
whom  Parliament  could  confide.    And  no  mi'  will 

accept  responsibility  unless  they  are  free  to  ...  .uc.h 
advice  as  they  think  best,  and  to  retire  from  office,  if 
they  are  required  to  do  anything  which  they  cannot  en- 
dorse. In  every  ministry,  moreover,  the  opinions  of  the 
strongest  man  must  ultimately  prevail.  Thus,  by  an  easy 
gradation,  the  personal  authority  of  the  sovereign  under 
prerogative  government  receded  into  the  background, 
and  was  replaced  by  the  supremacy  of  the  prime 
minister  under  parliamentary  government.  In  the 
transition  period  which  immediately  succeeded  the  re- 
volution, William  III.,  by  virtue  of  his  capacity  for  rule, 
as  well  as  of  his  kingly  office,  was  the  actual  head  and 
chief  controller  of  his  own  ministries.  But  the  monarchs 
who  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne  of  England  were 
vastly  his  inferiors  in  the  art  of  government.  Gc' 
I.  was  unable  to  converse  in  the  English  language,""  a  , 
therefore,  disabled  from  a  systematic  interference  in 
administrative  details.  His  son,  though  less  incapable, 
was  conscious  of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  domestic 
afiairs,  and,  like  his  father,  directed  his  attention  almost 
exclusively  to  foreign  politics.  This  tended  to  reduce 
the  personal  authority  of  the  sovereign  to  a  very  low 
ebb,"*  and  in  the  same  proportion  to  increase  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  of  the  cabinet.  The  king  was  unable 
even  to  make  good  his  claim  to  choose  his  ministers, 
so  long,  at  least,  as  the  Wliig  party  were  predominant.* 
But  with  the  accession  of  George  III.  a  reaction,  begun 
in  the  preceding  reign,  set  in  for  a  time.  Anxious  to 
prove  himself  a  faithful  and   efficient  ruler,  and  being 

■  Donne,  vol.  1,  p.  xxiv.  ■  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  276. 

"  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  126,  324. 
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well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  tlie  functions  of  royalty, 
George  III.  lost  no  opportunity  of  asserting  his  right  to 
select  his  own  ministers,  and  to  control  their  poUcy  and 
conduct  in  office.  Whereupon  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  had  been  weakened  and  obscured  by  the  ij ' 
iince  and  indifference  of  his  immediate  predece^;  :., 
became  once  more  predominant.  Not  satisfied,  Iiow- 
ever,  with  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  authority, 
the  king  repeatedly  over  *  d  the  lawful  bounds  of 
prerogative  and  the  ackn  ^ed  limits  of  his  exalted 

station.  It  was  reserved  for  William  Pitt,  whose  pre- 
eminent abiUties  as  first  minister  of  the  crown  em- 
powered him  to  control  successfully  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature,  while  retaining  the  confidence  and  ack- 
nowledging the  lawful  supremacy  of  his  sovereign,  to 
vindicate  for  the  prime  minister  the  right  to  initiate  a 
policy  for  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  of  state,  and  to  urge 
the  adoption  thereof  equally  upon  the  crown  and  upon 
Parliament,  with  the  weight  and  influence  appertaining 
to  his  responsible  office.  Ere  the  close  of  this  reign  it 
became  an  accepted  maxim  of  parUamentary  govern- 
ment that  the  prime  minister  was  the  personal  choice 
of  the  crown,  and  the  minister  in  whom  the  sovereign 
reposed  his  constitutional  confidence,  whilst  his  colleagues 
in  office  should  be  selected  by  himself,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  approval  of  the  crown."* 

While  this  has  been  the  effect  of  the  development  of 
the   office  of  prime   minister  upon   the    position   and 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  its  result  upon  the  condition 
of  the  cabinet  has  been  no  less  important.     In  a  con- 
versation with  Lord  Melville  on  this  subject,  in  the  year  utility 
1803 — which  has  been  fortunately  preserved — Mr.  Pitt,  premier'^ 
who   was   then   out   of  office,   dwelt,   *  pointedly  and  °®^' 
decidedly,'  upon  '  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this  country,  that  there  should 


"  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  ;i27  ;  aud  pott,  p.  183. 
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OBoeot  be  an  avowed  and  real  minister,  jwssessing  the  chief 
wcitrht  in  Llie  counril,  and  the  prinrijml  place  in  the 
confidence  of  the  kinj^.  lu  tliat  reHj)ect  (he  contended) 
there  can  be  no  rivality  or  division  of  jwwer.  That 
power  must  rest  in  the  person  generally  called  the 
first  minister,  and  that  minister  ought  (he  thought)  to 
be  the  |)erson  at  the  head  of  the  finances.  He  knew,  to 
his  own  comfortable  exjxjrience,  that  notwithstanding 
the  abstract  truth  of  that  general  proixwition,  it  is  no- 
ways incompatible  with  the  most  cordial  concert  and 
mutual  exchange  of  advice  and  intercourse  amongst  the 
different  branches  of  executive  departments  ;  but  still,  if 
it  should  unfortunately  come  to  such  a  radical  difference 
of  opinion,  that  no  spirit  of  conciliation  or  concession 
can  reconcile,  the  sentiments  of  the  minister  must  be 
allowed  and  understood  to  prevail,  leaving  the  other 
members  of  administration  to  art  as  they  may  conceive 
themselves  conscientiously  called  upon  to  act  under 
such  circumstances.*' 

'Pitt  always  contended  that  the  first  minister  should  be  the 
statesman  in  actual  possession  of  the  confidence  of  the  crowTi  and  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  this  maxim,  it  appears  to  me,  he  was 
not  mistaken.'  •" 

The  office  of  prime  minister,  as  it  is  now  exercised, 
is  a  proof  and  a  result  of  the  necessity  which  exists  in 
our  political  system  for  the  concentration  of  power  and 
responsibility  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  in  whom  the 
sovereign  and  the  nation  can  alike  confide,  and  from 
whom  they  have  a  right  to  expect  a  definite  pohcy  and 
a  vigorous  administration.  Nevertheless,  strange  to 
say,  this  office  is  still  unknown,  not  only  to  the  law,  but 
also  to  the  constitution,  which,  as  was  remarked  in 
Parliament  in  1806,  '  abhors  the  idea  of  a  prime  mini- 
ster.' ^    Again,   in  1829,  an  eminent  statesman   (Lord 


0  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  v.  4,  p.     p.  348. 
24.  '  Pari.  Deb.  v.  6,  p.  278.     See 

'  Earl  Russell,  Life  of  Fox,  v.  3,     ante,  p.  1.52.     And  Sir  R.  Peel's  re- 
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Lansdowne),  observed  that  '  notliing  could  be  more  unreoog. 
mischievous  or  unconstitutional  than  to  recoguitie  in  an  ^^.^__ 
Act  of  Parliament  the  existence  of  such  an  office.**  «titmion. 
Legally  and  constitutionally  no  one  privy  councillor 
has,  as  such,  any  superiority  over  another.  All  are 
equally  responsible  fur  the  advice  they  may  tender  to 
their  sovereign ;  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when  a 
cabinet  determined  its  course  by  the  votes  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  premier's  vote  counts  for  no  more  than  that 
of  any  of  his  colleagues.  Eight  members  of  the  cabinet, 
including  five  secretaries  of  state,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  government,  take  official  precedence  of 
him."  The  prime  minister  is  simply  the  member  of  the 
cabinet  who  possesses  pre-eminently  the  confidence  of 
the  crown,  and  to  whom  the  sovereign  has  thought  fit 
to  entrust  the  chief  direction  of  the  government.*  But 
the  choice  of  a  premier,  however  nc^cessary  or  notorious, 
must  still  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  private  under- 
standing, there  being  no  express  appointment  of  any 
member  of  the  administration  to  be  the  prime  minister. 

The  j)remier  may  be  either  a  peer  or  a  commoner.  Premier 
indiflerently.     It  was  Mr.  Canning's  opinion  that  the  ^Jjjj,* 
prime  minister  should  be  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  either 
Sir  K.  Peel,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  held     °**^" 
a  similar  conviction,  but  his  experience  in  office,  from 
1841   to   1845,  led  him  to  a  different  conclusion,  and 
induced  him  to  believe  that  if  the  premier  were  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  would  escape  the  enormous  burden 
of  toil  and  worry  which  renders  the  office,  in  the  Com- 
mons, almost  beyond  human  endurance.*     During  the 
hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  accession 
of  George  III.  the  office  has  been  held  for  nearly  half 


marks  iu  Mir.  of  Pari.  1829,  p.  802 ;  »  Mr.  Gladstone,  North  Am.  Rev. 

and  South  Australia  Leg.  Coun.  Jls.  v.  127,  p.  206. 

1872,  p.  9.  'See  Corresp.   WUL  IV.   with 

'  Mir.   of  Pari.   1829,   p.   1167.  Earl  Grey,  v.  1,  pp.  9,  117. 

And  st*e  Ld.  llollaud't;  spet-ch.  lb.  p.  "  Martiu,  Pr.  Consort,  v.   1,   p. 

1 104.  200. 
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the  timo  ])y  a  peer.  I  lu;  distiiulioii,  moreover,  i«  per- 
sonal, not  odicial.  It  ini<;lit  indeed  Ix?  eonferr"''  -t.  ,.i,<. 
who  held  no  departmental  ofTice  whatever.* 

Although  l)oth  official  and  parliamentarj  experiflooe  arn  invaln- 
able  qu.il iflcjitioiiH  for  thii  office,  it  in  noteworthy  thnt  Lonl  It^M-king- 
ham  in  17Cr>,  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  1782,  and  Mr.  A<l<iin)^'trHi  in 
1812,  had  held  no  office  when  thej  were  firrt  made  prime  niiniNt4*rm,' 
and  that  Lord  Bute,  the  favourite  of  Oeofge  III.,  bt>canie  primn 
minister  Iteforo  he  hod  ever  ipoken  in  Parliament.*  William  Pitt 
was  made  chancellor  of  the  exche<juer  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  prime  minister  at  twenty-four.*  In  like  manner,  Vox  waa 
Rp|>oint<»d  a  junior  lord  of  the  mlmiralty  in  Lonl  North's  adminis- 
tration, in  1770,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-first  year.**  Lord 
H.  Petty  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  1806,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six. <'  Lord  Castlereagh  commenced  his  public  career 
as  chief  secrt^tary  for  Ireland  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Mr. 
Addin^.'ton  wa.s  placed  in  the  chair  of  the  Houae  of  Commona  when 
but  little  over  thirty  years  old  :  and  Lonl  (irenville,  before  reaching 
that  age,  had  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  secretary 
of  state.  Lord  Palmerston  became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty  when 
he  was  but  twenty- three  years  of  age.  George  Canning  waa  appointed 
an  under- secretary  for  state  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.**  The  present 
Earl  Granville  was  made  under  secretary  of  foreign  afiairs  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two.* 

With  what  Usually,  however,  the  prime  minister  has  held  the 
uSiyas-  offif^e  of  first  lord  of  the  treasurj^  either  alone  or  in 
sociated.  connection  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Lord  Chatham,  it  is  true,  never  held  either  of  these 
places,  but  while  he  was  Mr.  Pitt,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  cabinet — in  1757 
to  1761 — was  a  secretary  of  state.  Afterwards,  when 
he  formed  a  new  administration,  in  1766,  he  himself 
(having  then  become  Lord  Chatham)  filled  the  office  of 
lord  privy  seal.  Again,  from  September  1761  to  May 
1762,  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  premier,  while  holding  the 

*  See  Comp.  to  British  Almanac,  *•  Lewis,  Adminis.  p.  5. 

1847,  p.  38.      Hans.  D.   v.  219,  p.  '  Fitzmaurice,  Life  of  Ld.  Shel- 

694,  bums,  v.  3,  p.  571. 

y  Yonge,  Life  of  Ld.  Liverpool,  •*  Stapleton's    Canning    and    his 

T.  l,p.  396n.  Times,  p.  60. 

*  Campbells  Chan.  v.  5,  p.  200.  •"  Rep.  Com''onFducation.  Com. 

*  lb.  p.  321.  Pap.  18G5,  v.  6.     Evid.  1896. 
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office  of  secretary  of  state.  In  1806,  Mr.  Fox  held  the 
premiership,  in  connection  with  the  office  of  foreign 
secretary,  Lord  Grenville  being  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury.'  And  Mr.  Canning,  had  he  lived  to  complete 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  administration 
which  he  formed  in  1827,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
determined  to  hold  the  office  of  premier  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  being 
'  satisfied  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  his  hold- 
ing the  two  offices  together,  and  having  the  disposal 
of  the  church  patronage  of  the  country  in  his  hands ' ; 
for,  according  to  the  law  of  England,  such  patronage 
'  attaches  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.'  ■  But 
these  were  exceptional  cases,  and  ever  since  1806  the 
position  of  first  minister  of  the  crown  has  been  inva- 
riably connected  with  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury. 

Thus,  in  1828,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  undertook  the  for- 
mation of  a  ministry,  he  resigned  his  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
which  was  then  usually  held  in  connection  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
and  accepted  tlie  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  was  at 
first  averse  to  this  step,  and  only  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of 
Sir  R.  Peel.*»  But  he  afterwards  admitted  that  the  financial  control 
of  the  Treasury  over  all  other  departments  of  state  rendered  it  most 
embaiTassing,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  first  minister  to  hold  any 
other  office.'  Moreover,  the  weight  of  parliamentary  authorities 
was  decidedly  averse  to  the  union  of  military  and  civil  supremacy  in 
the  same  hands.J 

Thus  oscillating  to  and  fro  in  the  progress  of  sue-  present 
cessive  generations,  from  the  great  epoch  of  the  revo-  ^'^g"'^ 
lution  until  now,  the  powers  of  the  Cabinet  Council  cabinet, 
have  gradually  attained  to  maturity,  until  the  entire 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  at  home 
and  abroad,  has  been  assigned  to  the  responsible  ad- 

'  Rep.  on  Official  Salaries,  Com.  Diary,  v.  3,  p.  606. 
Pap.  1850,  v.  15.    Evid.  286,  287.  "  See  an/*,  vol.  1,  p.  182. 

Pari.  Hist.  v.  16,  p.  234.  '  rdchester  Diary,  v.  3,  p.  506. 

«  Mir.    of  Pari.    1829,    b.    802.  i  Hans.  D.   N.S.  v.    18,  pp.   55, 

And  see    Bulwer's  Life  of  Palmer-  63,  08. 
.^ton,  V.  1,  pp.  182,  191 ;  Colchester's 
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visers  of  the  crown  for  tlie  time  being ;  leaving  to  the 
sovereign  little  else  th;in  the  right  U)  ofl'er  -       •   'ionn, 

to  exert  aperHonal  influence  upon  the  puhlii:  , y,  and 

the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  with  the  p<jwer — which, 
however,  can  be  excrclBed  only  under  certain  limita- 
tions— of  giving  or  withholding  his  assent  to  the 
recommendations  of  his  responsible  ministers. 

The  Cabinet  Council  (like  the  office  of  premier)  is  a 
body  unknown  to  the  law  and  hitherto  unrecognised  by 
known  to  any  Act  of  Parliament^ — that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  corporate 
character ;  its  decisions  as  such  have  no  authority ;  it 
is  merely  a  meeting  of  ministers  to  discuss  important 
business.'  Nevertheless,  it  is  now  universally  recognised 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  national  polity. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  fact  stated  in  the  text  may  be 
mentioned.  In  1851  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  wa« 
appointed  to  consider  of  means  to  prevent  the  inconvenient  crowd- 
ing of  members  on  their  way  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
attend  the  opening  and  prorogation  of  Parliament.  The  comn  . 
reported  a  series  of  resolutions  to  regulate  the  attendance  of  men 
on  these  occasions.  But,  on  considering  the  report,  notice  was  taken 
of  a  certain  priority  proposed  therein  to  be  assigned  to  *  cabinet 
ministers,'  which  was  disagreed  to  by  the  House,  on  the  ground  that 
these  functionaries  are  unknown  to  the  constitution,  and  have  no 
legal  status,  as  such,  in  the  country." 

It  is,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Campbell,  '  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  constitution — a  separate  defined 
body  in  whom,  under  the  sovereign,  the  executive 
government  of  the  country  is  vested,'  and  '  without 
whom  the  monarchy  could  not  now  subsist.'"  This 
definition  must  be  understood  as  including,  not  the 
T^6  cabinet  merely,  but  the  entire  administration,  of  which 

the   cabinet   is   the  ruhng  head.     The   ministry  itself 


''  Hallam,  Const.  Hist.  v.  3,  p. 
253.  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  1, 
p.  211.  See  observations  of  C.  J. 
Fox,  and  of  Mr.  Addinsrton,  in  Pari. 
Deb.  V.  1,  pp.  508-614  \  Hans.  D.  v. 
196,  pp.  1177,  1193. 


'  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  Letters,  p. 
429. 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  118,  pp.  1927, 
1939-1947,  1960. 

"  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices,  V.  3,  pp.  187, 188. 
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comprises  the  whole  assembly  of  political  officers  charged  ^^e 
with   the  direction  of  public  affairs,  whose  tenui-e  of 
office  is  dependent  upon  that  of  the  existing  cabinet. 
'  This  body,  which  is  styled  the  Cabinet.,  the  Miuisti^^ 
and  (not  unfrequently)the  Government,  is  invested  with 
two  characters.     In  one  of  those  characters  they  are 
ministers  of  the  king  as  a  branch  of  the  Parhament,  and 
of  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  executive  government. 
In  the  other,  they  are  virtually  a  standing  committee  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  being  respectively  mem- 
bers of  the  Upper  and   Lower  Houses,  and   preparing 
and  conducting  much  of  their  business.     As  combining 
the  two  characters,  they  may  be  deemed  a  small  and 
select  body  to  whom  the  sovereign  Parliament  (which 
consists   of  king,    lords,   and   commons),  delegates  it.s 
principal   functions.'"     The   leading  characteristics   of 
the    Cabinet    Council    are    thus    descril^ed    by   Lord 
Macaulay,  whose  personal  experience  as  a  pohtician  and 
statesman  gives  peculiar  emphasis  to  his  words.     *  The 
ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading  members  of 
the  two  Houses.     But  this  definition  is  partial  and  mis- 
leading.    To  consider  her  Majesty's  ministers  as  a  mere 
committee  of  Parliament  is  to  overlook  the  important 
fact  that  they  also  represent  the  executive  power  of 
the  crown  and  of  the  nation.**     It  is  nominated  by  the 
crown,  but  it  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose 
opinions  on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree, 
in    the   main,   with    the   opinions  of  the   majority  of 
the  House  of  Commons.     Among  the  members  of  this 
committee  are  distributed  the  great  departments  of- the 
administration.     Each  minister  conducts  the  ordinary 
business   of  his   own   office   without   reference   to  his 
colleagues.     But  the  most  important  business  of  every 
office,  and  especially  such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  discussion  in  Parhament,  is  brought  under 

"  Austin's  Plea  for  the  Constitu-  p  See  Hana.  D.  v.  215,  p.  232. 

tion,  p.  7. 
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The  the  consideration  of  the  whole  ministry  '  (or  rather,  it 

.sliould  be  observed,  of  tliat  section  of  the  niiriistry 
\vlii(;h  is  known  as  the  Cabinet  Council).  *Inl*arlia- 
ment  the  ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all 
questions  relating  to  the  executive  government.  If  one 
of  them  dissents  from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  im[)or- 
tant  to  admit  of  compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  I'ctire. 
While  the  ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against 
opposition  and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects  on 
them  or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit 
that  confidence,  if  the  parliamentary  majority  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  in  which  patronage  is  distribute^], 
with  the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used, 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  afiairs,  with  the  conduct  of 
a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Commons  should  take  on  themselves  the  business  of 
administration,  that  they  should  request  the  crown  to 
make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a  judge,  to  par- 
don one  criminal  and  to  execute  another,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis,  or  to  send  an  expedition 
to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely  to  declare 
that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  ministry  and  to  ask 
for  a  ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

*  It  is  by  means  of  ministries  thus  constituted  and 
thus  changed  that  the  English  government  has  long  been 
conducted  in  general  conformity  with  the  deliberate 
sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has  been  won- 
derfully free  from  the  vices  which  are  characteristic  of 
governments  administered  by  large,  tumultuous,  and 
divided  assemblies.  A  few  distinguished  persons,  agree- 
ing in  their  general  opinions,  are  the  confidential  advisers 
at  once  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  estates  of  the  realm. 
In  the  closet  they  speak  with  the  authority  of  men  who 
stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  In  Parliament  they  speak  with  the  authority 
of  men  versed  in  great  aflfairs  and  acquainted  with  all 
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the  secrets  of  the  state.  Thus  the  cabinet  has  some- 
thing of  the  popular  character  of  a  representative  body, 
and  the  representative  body  has  something  of  the  gravity 
of  a  cabinet."^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  lasting  regret  that  Macaulay's  History  is  but  a   Uacau- 
splendid  fragment  of  a  large  and  comprehensive  design.     Had  life  ^^'^  ^^^ 
been  spared,  he  had  intended  to  bring  it  down  to  the  deiith  of  George   England 
IV.,  thereby  presenting  '  an  entire  view  of  all  the  transactions  which 
took   place  between  the  revolution  which  brought  the  crown  into 
harmony   with  the  Parliament,  and  the  revolution  which  brought 
the  Parliament  into  harmony  with  the  nation.' ' 

These  eloquent  paragraphs  present  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  present  position  of  the  Cabinet  Council 
in  the  British  constitution.  They  generalise  upon  a 
variety  of  points  which  must  necessarily  receive  careful 
consideration  in  the  remaining  sections  of  this  treatise. 
Meanwhile  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  while 
all  important  questions,  which  from  time  to  time  may  * 

occupy  the  attention  of  the  government,  and  all  plans 
of  action,  whether  to  be  carried  out  by  acts  of  legislation 
or  of  administration,  are  first  proposed,  considered,  and  a  deii- 
agreed  to  by  the  cabinet,  it  is  nevertheless  a  delibera-  ^*'^^ 
tive  body  only,  and  whatever  powers  may  belong  to  its 
members  individually  by  virtue  of  their  respective  offices 
of  state,  it  has  no  authority  to  act  collectively,  except 
tlirough  the  instrumentality  of  the  Privy  Council,  of 
whicli  technically  considered  it  must  still  be  regarded  as 
a  committee.* 

And  not  only  is  the  existence  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  its  mem- 
as  a  governing  body,  unknown  to  the  law,  but  the  very  k^^wn"to 
names  of  the  individuals  who  may  comprise  the  same  at  *^*®  ^'^' 
any  given  period  are  never  officially  communicated  to 
the  public.     The  '  London  Gazette  '  announces  that  the 
Queen  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  certain  privy  coun- 


1  Macaulay's  Hist,  of  Entr.  v.  4,  2,  p.  13. 

pp.   435,  430.      And   st'e   Grey   on  '  See  Rep.  Lords  Com'   on  Ap- 

I'arl.  Govt.,  new  til.  p.  23.  pellatt-  Jurisdiction,  Com.  Pap.  1872, 

'  Trevelyan,  Life  of  Maeaulay,  v.  v.  7,  p.  11)3. 
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cillors  to  fill  certain  high  ofiices  of  state,  but  the  fact  of 
their  having  l)een  called  to  seats  in  the  Cabinet  Council 
is  not  formally  promulgated.  Until  the  principle  of 
collective  ministerial  responsibility  was  fully  established 
this  circumstance  occasioned  frequent  im[>ediments  in 
the  exercise  of  the  inquisitorial  powers  of  Parliament. 
There  was  no  method  of  ascertaining  upon  whom  to 
affix  the  responsibility  of  any  obnoxious  measure,  and 
Parliament  had  no  alternative  but  either  to  assume  that 
the  responsibility  rested  upon  certain  individuals  holding 
prominent  ofiicial  rank,  or  to  address  the  crown  to  l>e 
informed  by  whom  such  measures  had  been  advised.* 
No  complete  lists  of  existing  administrations  have  ever 
been  published  by  authority,  nor  is  there  any  legal  record 
of  the  names  of  persons  of  whom  any  cabinet  has  been 
comi)osed."  It  was  not  until  after  the  year  1800  that  re- 
gular lists  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being  began  to  be 
inserted  in  the  '  Annual  Kegister.'  So  recently  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Lord  Mansfield,  when  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
during  more  than  one  administration,  and  the  fact  was  not 
certainly  known  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country  until 
several  years  afterwards.""  But  it  is  impossible  that  such 
a  circumstance  could  now  occur  because  of  the  publicity 
attending  all  ministerial  changes,  and  the  full  recogni- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  collective  ministerial  responsibility 
for  every  administrative  act. 
Appointed  The  sclcction  of  the  advisers  of  the  crown  is  a  branch 
of  the  royal  prerogative  that  must  be  exercised  by  the 
sovereign  himself.  It  is  perhaps  the  sole  act  of  royalty 
which,  under  the  existing  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
can  be  performed  by  the  sovereign  of  his  own  mere  will 
and  pleasure.  Nevertheless,  its  performance  is  neces- 
sarily controlled  by  certain  constitutional  checks,  it  being 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  parhamentary  govern- 

*  See  Com.  Jour.  v.  0,  p.  702 ;         "  Pari.  Deb.  v.  6,  p.  309. 
V.  10,  pp.  298,  300.  y  lb.  p.  303. 


by  the 
crown. 
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ment  that  the  advisers  of  the  crown  sliould  possess,  or 
be  able  to  secure,  the  approbation  of  Parharaent.  We 
have  already  traced,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  consti- 
tutional usage  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  ministers  by 
the  crown,  and  have  pointed  out  that  while  in  theory  it 
is  presumed  that  the  sovereign  is  free  to  select  whom  he 
will  as  his  instruments  for  carrying  on  the  government 
of  the  country,  he  is  practically  obliged,  by  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  to  form  his  administration  of  men  who 
can  work  harmoniously  with  the  legislature,  and  more 
particularly  with  the  House  of  Commons.*  It  was  also 
shown  that  while  in  the  first  instance  the  sovereign  may 
be  presumed  to  have  acted  without  advice,  when  he 
dismisses  one  ministry  and  appoints  another,  yet  that  in 
j)oint  of  fact  the  incoming  administration  are  constitu- 
tionally responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  have  accepted  office,  including  the 
dismissal  of  their  predecessors/ 

Upon  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  a  ministry  it  is 
customary  for  the  sovereign  to  send  for  some  recognised 
party  leader,  in  one  or  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
entrust  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  administration. 
Or,  should  the  position  of  parties  be  such  that  no  par- 
ticular person  appears  to  the  king  to  be  specially  eligible 
for  the  post  of  prime  minister,  he  may  empower  anyone 
in  whom  he  can  repose  sufficient  confidence  to  negotiate 
on  his  behalf  for  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  and  to 
present  to  him  tlie  names  of  the  statesmen  who  are 
willing  to  serve  his  Majesty  in  that  capacity/ 

By  modern  usage,  it  is  understood  that  no  one  but  The  crown 
the  premier  is  the  direct  choice  of  the  crown.     He  is  the*^- 
emphatically  and  especially  the  king's  minister,  the  one  ™*^'''  **»<* 
in  Avhom  the  crown  constitutionally  places  its  confidence,  menda  his 
but  '  he  stands  between  his  colleagues  and  the  sovereign  J^ugg 


See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  3l'S.  »  //,.  p.  Si.'O. 

>  lb.  p.  330. 
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and  JH  bound  to  bo  loyal  to  both.'*  Accordingly,  the 
privilege  iH  conceded  to  him  of  choosing  his  own  col- 
leagues ;  subject,  of  course,  to  the  approbation  of  the 
sovereign.  The  list  of  persons  selected  to  comjwjse  the 
new  ministry,  and  who  have  consented  to  serve,  is  8ul>- 
mitted  to  the  king,  who  may  ap})rove  or  disapprove  of 
it,  in  whole  or  in  part,  even  to  the  exclusion  from  office 
of  anyone  personally  objectionable  to  himself.'  And 
when  any  vacancy  occurs  in  an  existing  ministry,  it  is 
the  privilege  of  the  prime  minister  to  recommend  some 
one  chosen  by  himself  to  fdl  up  the  same.  If  his  col- 
leagues difler  with  him  in  the  selection  he  has  made, 
they  must  either  acquiesce  in  the  choice  or  resign  their 
own  offices.**  In  like  manner,  as  it  appertains  to  the 
prime  minister  to  recommend  his  colleagues  in  office, 
when  they  are  appointed  he  is  also  fully  entitled,  at  any 
future  time,  to  recommend  to  the  crown  any  changes 
or  removals  which  he  may  deem  proper.*" 

When  negotiations  are  set  on  foot  between  the  sove- 
reign and  any  statesmen  to  whom  he  may  be  desirous  of 
entrusting  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  such  negotia- 
tions will  naturally  involve,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
mutual  stipulations  and  conditions.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  sovereign  may  set  forth  the  policy  which,  in  his 
judgment,  ought  to  be  pursued  for  the  national  good, 
and  may  stipulate  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  same,  as 
the  condition  on  which  alone  he  is  wiUing  to  accept  of 
their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  government  of  the 
country ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  consideration  of  the 
statesmen  who  are  invited  to  accept  office  upon  these 
terms,  whether  they  are  in  a  position  to  carry  out  such 
a  policy,  consistently  with  their  own  convictions,  their 
party  obligations,  and  their  assurance  of  adequate  par- 


242. 


*  Gladstone's  Gleanings,  v.  1,  p.     p.  288. 


•  See  lb.  p.  332. 

»>  Stanhope,   Life   of   Pitt,  v.  4, 


Asblev,  Life  of  Palmerston,  v. 
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liameritary  support.  On  the  other  hand,  an  incoming 
ministry  are  warranted  in  requiring  from  the  king,  as  a 
condition  to  their  acceptance  of  office,  any  assurances 
which  are  not  incompatible  with  the  independence  of 
the  crown,  or  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative.  But  a  ministry  have  no  right  to  bind 
either  themselves  or  their  sovereign  by  pledges  in  regard  Pledge*, 
to  proceedings  in  hypothetical  cases  ;  or  to  forestall 
their  own  freedom  of  advice  in  respect  to  contingencies 
not  immediately  occurrent,  but  that  may  afterwards 
arise.  "^ 

This  point  was  finally  establislietl,  by  general  consent,  as  a  result 
of  the  dismissiil  of  the  Grenville  ministry  in  1807,  by  George  111., 
for  recording,  in  a  minute  of  council,  tlxat  it  was  their  right  and 
duty  to  submit  their  views  upon  the  Catholic  question — which  they 
had  consented  to  forego,  for  a  time,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
the  king — at  any  future  period,  when  they  might  see  fit  to  urge 
them.     The  king  insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  this  minute,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  pledge  never  again  to  propose  for  his  considera- 
tion anything  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.     Upon  their  refusal 
to  comply  with  this  demand,  his  Majesty  dismissed  them  from  hia   MiniBtem 
councils.     The  constitutional  question  involvetl  in  the  conduct,  both   not  to 
of  the  king  and  of  his  ministers,  was  fully  discussetl  in  Parliament,   j^j^jp^ 
and  resolutions  were  submitted  to  both  Houses,  declaring  '  that  it   from  the 
was  contrary  to  the  first  duties  of  the  confidential  servants  of  the   crown, 
crown  to  restrain  themselves  by  any  pledge,  express  or  implied,  from 
offering  to  the  king  any  advice  that  the  course  of  circumstances 
might  render  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  any  part  of 
the  empire.'     The  doctrine  embodied  in  this  resolution  met  with 
little  opposition  in  either  House,  although  as  a  matter  of  expe<liency, 
and  to  avoid  collision  with  the  new  ministry,  it  was  agreed  that  no 
direct  vote  should  be  taken  thereupon.*     But  we  may  freely  accept 
the  conclusions  of  May  on  this  subject,  when  he  says  that  'as  a 


*  See  conduct  of  Pulteney,  when 
George  II.  offered  him  full  power  to 
construct  a  ministry,  after  the  resig- 
nation of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  pro- 
vided he  would  pledge  himself  to 
screen  Sir  Kobert  from  prosecution 
(Mahon'sflist.  of  Eng.  v.  3,  pp.  162- 
1(55).  In  1779  during  the  progress 
of  the  American  war,  (leorge  III. 
declared  that  he  should  expect  a 
written  declaration    from    all    new 


ministers  that  they  would  persevere 
in  the  contest,  and  never  consent  to 
.\raerican  independence  (Mav,  Const. 
Hist.  V.  1.  p.  42).  But  in  1782,  the 
House  of  Commons  expressed  such  a 
decided  aversion  to  a  continuance  of 
the  war,  that  the  king  was  obliged 
to  agree  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 
—lb.  jp.  48. 

*  bee  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  156,  158. 
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quostion  of  policy,  it  had  obviously  l>een  a  false  step  on  the  fiart  of 
iniiiisUirs,  to  give  fxpn-sHion  t«  th«ir  reaervatiotui  in  the  minute  of 
the  ca))inct.  They  had  a^'n;<*d  to  al>undon  the  Bill  which  had  caused 
the  difference  l)etween  tJieniKelves  and  hi«  Majesty  ;  and  liy  viKue 
of  their  office,  as  the  king's  minist^irs,  were  free  on  any  future  occa- 
sion to  offer  such  o^lvice  as  they  might  think  |)roper.  By  their  ill- 
advised  minute  they  invited  the  retaliation  of  this  obnoxious  ple<lge. 
But  no  constitutional  writer  could  now  l>e  found  to  defend  the 
pledge  itst^lf,  or  to  maintain  that  the  ministers  who  accepUxl  office 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  that  ple^lge  had  not  taken  upon 
themselves  the  same  responsibility  as  if  they  ha<l  adviseil  it.' 

Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  2,  iHiJf),  wherein  he  declared  that  it  would  l>e  '  unlx;coniing 
in  him,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  to  consent  to  place  any  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  in  abeyance,  or,  upon  the  principle  of  a  hypothe- 
tical case,  to  pledge  himself,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown  and  a  privy 
councillor,  how  he  should  advise  the  crown  as  to  the  course  it  should 
pursue.'  K 

It  was  charged  against  Mr.  Canning  tliat,  upon  his 
acceptance  of  office,  in  1827,  he  had  given  George  IV. 
a  pledge  in  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question, 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  refused  by  the  Grey 
ministry  in  1807.  This  accusation  received  considerable 
currency  at  the  time,  and  was  aftenvards  repeated  in 
the  private  diary  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  on  the 
alleged  authority  of  the  king  himself.  But  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  was  the  friend  and  follower  of  Canning,  dis- 
credits the  imputation,  and  it  appears  to  be  now  admitted 
that  it  was  whoUy  unfounded.^ 

The  constitutional  doctrine  on  this  subject  has  since 
received  still  more  authoritative  confirmation. 

In  1851,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Russell  ministry,  Lord 
Stanley  was  invited  by  the  Queen  to  form  an  administration  ;  but 
was  unable  to  succeed,  owing  to  the  Conservative  party  being  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  gi\-ing  to  the  House  of 
Lords  explanations  of  his  conduct  during  this  political  crisis,  Lord 
Stanley  adverted  to  an  erroneous  impression  which  prevailed,  that 
his  relinquishment  of  the  attempt  to  construct  a  cabinet  arose  from 


f  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  pp.  96,  ••  Peel's  Mem.  v.  1,  p.  275.     And 

97.  see  Knight's  Pop.  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  8, 

s  An.  Reg.  1835,  p.  110.  p.  206. 
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the  refusal  of  her  Majesty  to  grant  him  tlie  power  of  di&sohnng 
Parliament  whenever  he  might  think  it  desirable  to  do  so  :  a  dissolu- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  accepting  office  being  confessedly  imprac- 
ticable, owing  to  the  state  of  the  public  business,  and  unadvisable 
perhaps  on  other  grounds.  This  rumour,  his  lordship  declared,  had 
not  the  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact.  He  had  liot  ventured  to  re- 
commend a  dissolution  at  this  time,  because  he  considered  it  impos- 
sible ;  and  he  added,  '  I  hope  I  know  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  too 
well  to  insist  upon  a  pledge  upon  a  question  with  respect  to  which 
no  sovereign  ought  to  give  a  pledge.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  con- 
fident that  her  Majesty  knows  too  well,  and  respecti  too  higlUy,  tiie 
mutual  obligations,  if  I  may  venture  to  lise  the  phrase,  which  subsist 
between  a  constitutioiml  sovereign  and  her  responsible  advisers,  to 
refuse  to  me,  or  to  any  minister  wlio  may  be  honoured  with  her  con- 
fidence, the  ordinary  powers  entrusted  to  a  minister,  or  to  depart 
from  the  ordinary  understanding  of  being  guided  by  his  advice  ; 
and  I  am  authorised,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  distinctly  to  state 
that  no  pei-son  would  be  justified  in  saying,  or  holding  out  the  belief, 
that  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  to  her  Majesty  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  her  Majesty's  consent  would  have  been  with- 
held.' 

K  a  complete  freedom  of  action,  in  respect  to  advice 
to  be  offered  to  the  sovereign,  is  essential  to  the  due  in- 
dependence of  a  ministry  from  unconstitutional  influence 
on  the  part  of  the  crown,  it  is  no  less  imperative  that 
they  should  suffer  no  encroachment  upon  their  liberty 
of  action  from  any  other  quarter. 

Thus,  when  Lord  John  Russell  was  urged,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  July  24,  1854,  to  agree  to  a  proposal  for  the  holding  of  an 
autumnal  session  of  Parliament,  on  account  of  tlie  disturbed  state 
of  Europe,  he  refused,  '  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  to 
accept  at  the  hands  of  members  restrictions  on  their  freedom  in 
giving  to  the  sovereign  such  advice  as  they  may  think  proper.  We 
must  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  give  such  advice  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  at  the  time  may  seem  from  us  to  demand  ...  we  must 
be  unfetteretl  as  to  the  time  at  which  we  may  advise  her  Majesty  to 
take  the  advice  of  Parliament.'  J 

Authorities  having  been  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
irregularity  of  pledges,  in  regard  to  advice  to  be  ten- 
dered, or  received,  in  hypothetical  cases,  between  the 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  114,  p.  1014. 

J  lb.  V.  135,  p.  612.     Aud  see  pp.  716,  764. 
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Btipui»-     noverci<rn  and  Iuh  constitutional   advisers,   it   may   be 

tlon*  upon     j.,V  p        '  1        f  1         /.•!•  » 

accepting  ue.sirat)le  to  lurnish  a  few  examples  of  Hti[)ulationH  made, 
"^^^-  as  conditions  |)recedent  to  tlie  acceptance  of  office.  Such 
stipulations  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  if  kept 
within  due  bounds  are  quite  justifiable.  For  the  king 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  require  that  any  administra- 
tion about  to  be  formed  shall  be  constructed  upon  cer- 
tain dt^finite  principles,  which  would  in  liis  judgment 
best  promote  the  interests  of  the  nation.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  ministers,  before  agreeing  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  office,  must  be  free  to  stipulate  for 
permission  to  carry  out  such  a  |K)licyas  they  may  deem 
essential  for  the  public  good.  Security  against  abuse, 
in  either  case,  is  afforded  by  the  necessity  for  mutual 
agreement  upon  a  line  of  action  that  will  satisfy  their 
own  sense  of  right,  and  will  be  Ukely  to  obtain  the 
approval  of  Parliament. 

In  1765  the  GrenWlIe  ministry  consented  to  remain  in  office* 
after  fruitless  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  form  another  ad- 
ministration, upon  condition  that  Lord  Bute,  who  had  made  himself 
notorious,  by  frequent  interferences,  in  secret,  between  the  king  and 
his  ministers,  should  not  be  suffered  to  take  part  in  his  Majesty's 
councils  '  in  any  manner  or  shape  whatever.'  To  this  the  king 
agreed,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  kept  his  word.'' 
Similar  conditions  were  made  by  the  Rockingham  administration 
in  1 766,  and  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  king.'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  king  himself,  in  1779,  determined  to  admit  none  to  his  councils 
without  exacting  from  them  a  pledge  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
empire,  and  to  prosecute  with  vigour  the  war  against  the  rebellious 
American  colonies.  So  long,  indeed,  as  ministers  were  willing  to  be 
personally  responsible  for  such  a  policy,  and  could  carry  Parliament 
with  them,  the  right  of  the  king  to  impose  such  conditions  cannot 
be  questioned,  without  reducing  the  sovereign  to  a  mere  automaton. 
But  ere  long  George  III.  was  himself  obliged  to  submit  to  the  urgent 
representations  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  peace  with 
America.  Lord  North,  his  favourite  minister,  who  had  for  a  con- 
sidei-able  period  persisted  in  the  war  policy,  to  please  the  king,  and 
against  his  own  secret  convictions,  was  forced,  by  an  adverse  vote  of 
the  House,  in  1 782,  to  declare  that  he  was  prepared  to  advise  the 


^  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  p.  27.  '  lb.  29. 
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king  to  agree  to  propositions  of  peace.  This  tardy  conoesadon  came 
too  late  to  save  the  ministry  ;  they  were  soon  afterwards  obliged  to 
resign  office  on  account  of  tlie  hostility  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  retirement  of  Lord  North,  the  king  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  call  to  his  counsels  the  Rockingham  administration,  whoM 
tirst  stipulation  was  the  concession  of  independence  to  America."* 
Again,  upon  Mr.  Pitt's  return  to  power  in  1804,  the  king  stipulated 
that  he  should  not  again  renew  the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, the  advocacy  of  which  had  led  to  his  dismissal  from  office  in 
1801.  Mr.  Pitt  consented  to  these  terms,  but  contrived  to  evade  a 
more  stringent  condition,  which  the  king  sought  to  impose  upon 
him." 

The  cabinet  is  composed  of  the  more  eminent  portion  Numbw 
of  the  administration,  but  it  does  not  ordinarily  include  ^tiuet. 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  same.  Its  numbers, 
however,  are  indefinite  and  variable  ;  for  it  is  competent 
to  the  statesman  who  is  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
particular  ministry,  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign, 
to  determine  the  number  of  ministers  who  shall  have 
seats  in  the  cabinet.**  The  first  cabinet  of  George  I. 
consisted  of  eight  members,  of  whom  not  more  than  five 
or  six  were  in  regular  attendance,  the  others  being 
either  resident  abroad,  or  not  invariably  invited  to 
attend  the  council  meetings."  The  first  cabinet  of  George 
III.  (in  1760)  consisted  of  fourteen  members,  of  whom 
eight  were  of  ducal  rank,  five  earls,  and  but  one  a  com- 
moner.'^ In  1770,  on  the  first  formation  of  his  ministry, 
Lord  North  introduced  seven  persons  only  into  the  cabinet. 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  cabinet,  hi  1782,  consisted 
of  nine  or  ten  persons.  That  of  Earl  Shelburne,  in  the 
following  year,  of  eleven.'  In  1783  Mr.  Pitt's  cabinet 
was  limited  to  seven  members,  of  whom  all,  except  him- 
self, had  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.*     After  the  death 


"  Mav,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  pp.  42,  p  Mahon,  Hist,  of  En^,  v.  1.  p. 

47,51.    "  153. 

»  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  152.  ••  Jesse,  Life  of  George  III.  t.  1, 

"  Youge,  Life  of  Ld.  Liverpool,  p.  69. 

V.  8,  pp.  210-212.      Rep.  Com*,  on  '  Bentham's  Works,  v.9,p.  218  n. 

Otficial  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  *  Stanhope's  Pitt,  v.   1,  pp.    71, 

Evid.  1411.  166. 
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of  Mr.  Pitt  it  became  cu.stomary  for  the  cabinet  to  con- 
sist of  from  ten  to  sixteen  individual.s.  Of  late  years  it 
has  comj)rised  fifteen  members,  which  was  the  limitation 
observed  under  several  successive  administrations.  Thin 
number  is  '  as  large  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  seems  to  be 
generally  adopted  as  8U(;h  by  both  parties.  There  are 
general  and  other  reasons  which  make  it  very  undesir- 
able to  extend  the  number  of  the  cabinet.'*  In  fact. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1835,  expressed  his  opinion  *that  the 
executive  government  of  this  country  would  be  infinitely 
better  conducted  by  a  cabinet  composed  of  only  nine 
members,  than  by  one  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.'"  But 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  forming  his  administrations,  in  1874, 
limited  the  cabinet  to  twelve,  a  restriction  which  was 
generally  approved.^  It  was  not  until  1878  that  by  the 
introduction  of  Lord  Sandon  (vice-president  of  the 
privy  council)  into  the  cabinet,  the  number  were  in- 
creased to  13.'  But  Mr.  Mundella,  in  succeeding  to  thi.s 
office,  had  no  cabinet  seat,  which  reduced  the  num})er 
of  cabinet  ministers  to  twelve,  but  in  1883  the  number 
was  increased  to  fourteen. 

The  task  of  forming  an  administration  is  left  almost 
exclusively  with  the  prime  minister,*  and  yet  he  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  unfettered  in  the  choice  of  his 
colleagues,  inasmuch  as  he  is  obliged  to  select  them 
from  amongst  the  most  prominent  and  able  men  of  his 
owTi  party  who  are  likely  to  command  the  confidence  of 
Parliament,  and  the  selection  of  individual  ministers  i.s 
sometimes  the  result  of  a  combination  of  parties  rather 
than  the  act  of  a  prime  minister  himself/     It  has  been 


*  Earl  Granville,  Rep.  Com*  on 
Education,  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6. 
Ev.  1883. 

»  Mir.  of  Pari.  1836,  p.  1797. 

'  Earl  Granville,  Hans.  D.  v. 
S19,  p.  694.  Mr.  Forster,  lb.  p.  1609. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  lb.  v.  280,  p.  1954. 

"  Fort.  Rev.  v.  24,  n.s.  p.  265. 

*■  See  ante,  p.  186. 


y  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap. 
1850;  V.  15.  E^-id.  285,  299.  More- 
over, aristocratic  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  influential  statesmen  have 
often  operated  to  debar  acknowledged 
talent  from  its  rightful  position  in  the 
cabinet.  Witness  the  cases  of  Ed- 
mund Burke  and  of  George  Canning. 
— See  Campbells  Chan.  v.  4,  p.  97  n. 
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well  observed,  that  '  the  position  of  most  men  in  Parlia- 
ment forbids  their  being  invited  to  the  cabinet ;  the 
position  of  a  few  men  ensures  their  being  invited. 
Between  the  compulsory  hst,  whom  he  must  take,  and 
the  impossible  list,  whom  he  cannot  take,  a  prime  min- 
ister's independent  choice  in  the  formation  of  a  cabinet 
is  not  very  large ;  it  extends  rather  to  the  division  of 
the  cabinet  offices  than  to  the  clioice  of  cabinet  ministers. 
Parliament  and  the  nation  have  pretty  well  settled  who 
sliall  have  the  first  places  ;  but  they  have  not  discrim- 
inated with  the  same  accuracy  which  man  shall  have 
which  place.'* 

The  following  are  officers  of  stat^,  who,  according 
to  modern  usage,  would,  under  any  circumstance,  form 
part  of  the  cabinet,  namely — the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  princi- 
pal secretaries  of  state,  now  five  in  number,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  lord  high  chancellor.' 
But  it  is  also  customary  to  include  amongst  tlie  number 
the  lord  president  of  the  council  and  the  lord  privy 
seal.  Several  other  ministerial  functionaries  usually 
have  seats  in  the  cabinet ;  never  less  than  three,  and 
rarely  so  many  as  seven  or  eight,  in  addition  to  those 
above  mentioned.  The  selection  is  made  either  from 
amongst  such  of  the  principal  officers  of  state,  and  heads 
of  departments,  having  seats  in  Parliament,  whose  rank, 
talents,  reputation,  and  political  weight  would  be  hkely 
to  render  them  the  most  useful  auxiliaries ;  or  from 
those  whose  services  to  theii*  party,  while  in  opposition, 
may  have  given  them  the  strongest  claims  to  this  dis- 
tinction :  in  other  words,  the  matter  is  commonly 
decided  according  to  what  may  be  considered  the  claims 
of  the  individual,  rather  than  the  special  importance 
of  the  office  he  may  hold.  Nevertheless,  the  exigencies 
of  particular  times  may  render  it  expedient  to  have 

*  Bagehot,  Enjr.  Const,  p.  13.  1850,  v.  15.    EvH.  325.     (Opinion 

•  Kep.  on    Off.   Sal.  Com.  Pap.    of  Sir  Robert  Peel.) 
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certain  dt>partmcnt><,  not  UHually  associated  with  the 
cabinet  re[)resented  therein''  in  the  choice  of  cabinet 
ministers.  It  has  been  aptly  remarked  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  tliat  they  should  be  men  looking  to 
the  public  good  rather  than  to  private  advantage;  suffi- 
ciently independent  in  their  judgment  to  originate  or 
adopt  a  progressive  system  of  policy ;  and  sufficiently 
independent  in  their  personal  character  to  resist  the 
exactions  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  impulses  of  the  jieople, 
when  these  are  at  variance  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  state." 
A  scat  It  occasionally  happens  that  statesmen  possessed  of 

cabinet  ^^g^  character  and  experience,  are  admitted  to  a  seat 
wUhout  in  t,i)g  cabinet  without  being  required  to  undertake  the 
labour  and  responsibility  of  any  departmental  office. 
This  practice  dates  back  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when 
we  find  Hyde,  afterwards  Lord  Clarendon,  a  member  of 
the  king's  'inner  cabinet,'  without  office.**  In  1757,  we 
read  that  ex-Chancellor  Hardwicke,*  and,  in  1770,  that 
General  Conway  *  were  respectively  members  of  the 
cabinet,  without  office,  so  also  was  Earl  (afterwards 
Marquess)  Camden,  in  1798,  subsequently  at  diflerent 
periods,  until  at  least  1812.^  Of  late  years  the  practice 
has  been  of  frequent  occurrence ;  but,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  of  whom  the 
cabinets  previous  to  the  present  century  consisted,  it  is 
not  easy  to  cite  examples ;  except  as  they  may  have 
been  casually  noticed  in  the  pages  of  history.  We  find 
it  alluded  to,  however,  as  a  recognised  usage,  in  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1806. *"  In  1807,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  retained  his  seat  in  the  cabinet  in  the  Gren- 
ville  administration,  after  resigning  his  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  council.'     In  1820,  the  name  of  the  Earl  of 


"  Sir  S.  Northcote,  Hans.  D.  v.  p.  12  n. 
224,  p.  734.  «  Life  of  Earl  Minto.  v.  3,  p.  8. 

"=  Ed.  Rev.  V.  108,  p.  285.  An.  Reg.  for  1812. 
•«  Campbell's  Chan.  v.  3,  p.  132.  "  Pari.  Deb.  v  6,  p.  327. 

*  Ih.  V.  5,  p.  143.  '  Bulwer's    Palmerston,  v.   1,  p. 

'  Donue,  Corresp.  Geo.  III.  v.  1,  37. 
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Mulcfrave  occurs  in  the  list  of  cabinet  niiiii.'r>ters  as  jjiven 
in  the  '  Annual  Register,'  but  without  office.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  without 
office,  on  difTerent  occasions,  for  several  years  previous 
to  his  death.  So  also  were  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  together  in  1854,  and  the  latter 
alone  in  1855  and  1856.  Lords  Sidmouth  and  Harrowby, 
moreover,  continued  in  the  cabinet  after  their  resigna- 
tion of  office  ;  the  former  remaining  for  two  years,  after 
resigning  the  home  secretaryship  in  1822,  and  until  he 
retired  from  public  life ;  and  the  latter  for  a  short 
period  after  his  resignation  of  ofBce  in  1827.* 

No  constitutional  rule  is  violated  by  this  practice.  8eatinth« 
The  sovereign,  in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  pre-  without 
rogative,  may  summon  whom  he  will  to  the  Privy  "'*'**• 
Council ;  and  any  member  of  this  body  is  eligible  to 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  But  while  the  principal  executive 
officers  of  state  are  necessarily  included  in  the  Cabinet 
Council,  it  would  be  an  undue  limitation  of  the  choice 
of  the  crown  to  declare  that  none  but  such  as  were  able 
and  willing  to  take  charge  of  an  executive  department 
should  be  permitted  to  sit  therein  ;  thereby  depriving 
the  sovereign  of  the  assistance  of  men  who  could  give 
him  the  best  advice,  and  render  valuable  assistance  in 
Parliament  upon  questions  of  public  pohcy.  The  choice 
of  the  sovereign  in  this  particular  should  only  be  re- 
stricted in  respect  of  persons  who  hold  offices  that 
are  constitutionally  incompatible  with  the  position  of 
a  responsible  adviser  of  the  crown,  or  who  have  not 
and  cannot  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament.'' 

It  is  true  that  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  without 


J  Haydn's  Book  of  Dig.  pp.  88,  should  be  given  to  one  who  has  neyer 

96.     Pellew's  Life  of  Sidmouth,  v.  he'd  office ;  see  Yonge,  Life  of  Ld. 

3,  p.  306.  Liverpool,  v.  2,  p.  377 ;    v.  3,  pp. 

'  It  has  been  doubted  whether  a  204  206. 
Beat   in    the    cabinet    without  office 
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^*bim?t*^*'*  ^^*^®»  ^^  open  to  greater  obje(;tion  than  in  the  ca«e  of  a 
without  peer.  For  the  spirit  of  the  statute  of  Anne  would  seem 
**  ^*  to  require  that  all  members  accepting?  ministerial  func- 
tions sliouUl  ofl'er  tliemselves  to  their  constituentH  for 
re-election.'  But  the  letter  of  the  law  i«  undoubtedly 
applicable  to  such  members  only  m  have  acceptecl 
salaried  offices,  and  the  instances  above  quoted,  of 
General  Conway  and  of  Lord  John  Itussell,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enforce  a  strained  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  in  this  respect. 

Moreover,  the  occasional  appointment  of  a  member  of 
either  House  of  Parhanient  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
without  office,  is  no  infringement  upon  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility.  Ministers  of  the  crown  are 
responsible  by  reason  of  their  being  privy  councillors, 
not  as  members  of  *  the  cabinet,'  which,  as  a  separate 
institution,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  unknown  to  the  law.  In 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  true,  the  resignation  of  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  relinquishment 
of  a  high  lucrative  office  ;  but  it  is  unquestionable  that 
the  possession  of  a  seat  at  the  council  board,  even  with- 
out office,  and,  therefore,  destitute  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, furnishes  more  substantial  means  of  influence  than 
is  conferred  by  any  office  in  the  state,  however  lucrative, 
to  which  a  similar  mark  of  the  confidence  of  the  crown 
and  of  Parliament  is  not  attached ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
obligation  to  relinquish  this  exalted  position  upon  the 
withdrawal  of  the  confidence  of  Parliament  from  an 
existing  ministry  is  as  severely  felt  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other."" 

In  Queensland,  on  July  20,  1866,  a  nev  ministry  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  financial  policy  differing  from  that 
upon  which  their  predecessors  had  resigned  office  :  and  as  it  was 


1  SeeMr.Walpole,inHans.  D.  V.  »  See  Pari.  Deb.  v.  6,  pp.  288, 

130,  p.  383.  309. 
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deemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  certain  financial  measures 
should  be  passed  without  delay,  in  order  to  place  the  aflairs  of  the 
colony  in  a  more  satisfactory  position,  the  nevr  ministers  appeared 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  simply  as  executive  councillors,  with- 
out departmental  office,  with  the  understanding  that  immetliately 
after  the  passing  of  those  urgent  measures,  they  should  accept  ottic*, 
and  go  for  re-election.  The  Assembly  consented,  though  not  with- 
out remonstrance  from  the  Opjx>sition  to  this  course.  And  after 
these  necessary  Bills  were  passed,  tlif  nilnisters  vacated  their  seats, 
on  accepting  office." 

In  former  times,  when  the  members  composing  the 
cabinets,  for  the  time  beinjz,  were  generally  unknown, 
except  l)y  means  of  the  olHces  tliey  liekl,  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  practice  might  have  given  rise  to  abuse ;  but 
now-a-days  there  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  in  the  public 
notoriety  wliich  attaches  to  the  j^erson  of  every  cabinet 
minister,  and  in  the  fact  that  he  receives  his  appoint- 
ment, not  merely  that  he  may  preside  over  a  particular 
executive  department,  but  chiefly  in  order  that  he  may 
be  a  mouthpiece  and  champion  of  the  government  in 
one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  And  should 
circumstances  render  it  adWsable  to  have  recourse  to 
such  a  proceeding,  it  is  as  strictly  constitutional  for  Par- 
liament to  address  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  a  parti- 
cular person  from  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council,  whether 
he  be  an  office-holder  or  not,  as  it  is  to  ask  for  the  dis- 
missal of  a  ministry  on  the  ground  that  it  has  forfeited 
the  confidence  of  Parhament.^ 

In  addition  to  the  officers  of  state  above  enumerated,  who 
of  whom  the  Cabinet  Council  is  now  composed,  there  are  J^be*  °°* 
two  or  three  other  functionaries  who  formerly  used  to  be  ^  ^^® 
occasionally  included  in  the  cabinet,  but  who  have  ceased 
of  late  years  to  be  considered  as  eligible  for  that  position. 
Of  these,  the  most  important  example  is  that  of  the  Lord  judicial 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  KirnYs  Bench,  whose  case  is  °®<*"- 
deserving  of  particular  notice. 

«  Queensland,   Pari.  Deb.   1866,     1805,  Pari.  Deb,  v.  4,  pp.  a35,  344- 
pp.  555-672.  355 ;    Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  v.  4, 

p  See  the  case  of  Ld.  Melville,  in    pp.  283,  294. 
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Case  of  Prior  to  tlie  year  1 806,  there  had  b«H^n  one  or  two  tnstanoM  of 

l'""l  persons    holditi^   this   office    lM«inj{   niaiie  in«MnV)ers  of   the  cahinet. 

/''"'.  Lord  Hftnlwicke,  in  1737,  while  lord  chief  justice,  was,  for  a  britjf 
period,  and  under  peculiar  circuuistanci<«,  a  cabinet  minister.  While 
pretiiding  at  the  Court  of  Kinf^'s  Bench  he  waa  appointed  lord 
chancellor,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  did  not  resign  his  chief 
justiceship  until  nearly  four  months  afterwards.^  Afterwards,  Lord 
Mansfield  sat  in  the  cabinet  for  several  years,  while  he  was  lord 
chief  justice.  But  neither  of  these  instances  excited  public  atten 
tion  at  the  tinie.  In  1806,  however,  the  prime  minister,  Ixjrd  Oren- 
ville,  being  desirous  of  strengthening  his  adniiniHtrntion  by  the 
assistance  of  Lord  ?]llenl)orough,  then  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
l)ench,  recommended  him  to  the  king  for  the  office  of  lonl  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  which  carried  with  it  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
Tjord  Ellenborough,  with  considerable  hesitation,  agreed  to  accept 
the  appointment.  But  soon  afterwards  a  resolution  was  proposed  in 
the  llouse  of  Txirds,  on  March  3,  that  it  was  highly  inexpedient,  and 
tended  to  weaken  the  administration  of  justice,  to  summon  to  any 
committee  or  assembly  of  the  Privy  Council  any  of  the  judges  of  his 
Majesty's  courts  of  common  law.  On  the  same  day  three  resolutions 
were  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  were  to  the  same 
general  effect,  but  more  carefully  framed.  They  set  forth  that  it 
was  '  highly  expedient  that  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  state,  and 
of  a  confidential  adviser  of  the  executive  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  a  judge  at 
common  law  ' ;  and  that  the  summoning  of  the  lord  chief  justice  to 
this  position  was  'peculiarly  inexpedient  and  unadvisable,  tending 
to  expose  to  suspicion,  and  bring  into  disrepute,  the  independence 
and  impartiality  of  the  judicial  character,  and  to  render  less  satis- 
factory, if  not  less  pure,  the  administration  of  public  justice.  The 
resolution  in  the  Lords  was  ably  advocated  by  Lords  Eldon  and 
Hawkesbury,  and  those  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Canning,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  and  others  ;  nevertheless,  the  ministry  was  sustained 
in  both  Houses,  and  the  resolutions  were  rejected  in  the  Lords 
without  a  division,  and  in  the  Commons  by  a  large  majority. 

The  principal  arguments  urged  in  support  of  the  resolutions 
were  to  the  effect  that  while  it  was  admitted  that  the  king  had  an 
abstract  right  to  summon  whom  he  would  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
by  consequence,  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  yet  that  it  was  highly  inex- 


*  Harris'  Life  of  Hardwicke,  v.  1,  kino-'s  health  .ehould  lead  to  a  chang-e 

p.  358.     In  like  manner  Ld.  Eldon,  of  ministry,  and  so,  to  use  his  own 

when   appointed  chancellor,  in  1801,  expression,  he  might  'fall  between 

declined  to    relinquish   his  office  of  two  stools.' — Campbell's  Chan.  v.  C, 

chief  justice  of  the    common    pleas  p.  307.     And  see  11/.  \.  7,  p.  137. 
for  several  weeks,  lest  the  state  of  the 
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pedient,  and  opposed  to  the  principles  of  good  government,  for  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  to  be  held  by  anyone  in  conjunction  with  a  per- 
manent non  political  office.  Otherwise  it  might  happen  that  an 
individual  in  his  capacity  of  minister  of  the  crown  might  incur 
odium  and  the  censure  of  Parliament  for  political  conduct,  so  as  to 
occasion  his  dismissal  from  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  yet 
still  remain  a  public  servant,  altliough  necessarily  weakened  in  his 
efficiency  by  the  stigma  that  had  fallen  upon  him  for  political  faults. 
Such  a  position  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  but  more  especially  in 
the  case  of  a  judge,  whose  tenure  of  office  is  during  good  behaviour, 
and  who  is  not  removable  except  upon  the  joint  address  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Pai'liament. 

The  case  of  Lord  Mansfield  was  the  one  chiefly  relied  upon  by  Caae  of 
the  defenders  of  Lord  EUenborough's  appointment,  tliat  of  Lord  Lord 
Hanlwicke  having  been  too  exceptioixal  to  be  taken  as  a  precedent,  *•*"•"*»". 
and  no  instances  prior  to  the  revolution  being  now  in  point,  because 
of  the  great  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  judges  which  was 
then  asserted,'  and  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Act  of 
1  George  III.  Lord  Mansfield's  occupancy  of  a  seat  at  the  council 
board,  whilst  holding  a  judicial  office,  was,  however,  unknown  at 
the  time  to  either  I£ouse  of  Parliament,  and  was  not  made  public 
until  several  years  after  he  resigned  the  same.  It  was  also  alleged 
that  Lord  Mansfield,  after  holding  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  from  1757 
to  1765,  became  convinced  of  the  impropriety  thereof,  and  withdrew 
from  it  in  1765,  expressing  regret  for  his  having  been  induced  to 
continue  so  long  in  an  indefensible  position  ;  •  and  that  nevertheless 
he  did  not  escape  from  public  reproach,  and  the  loss  of  popularity 
which  overtook  him  so  soon  as  the  fact  became  known,  that  he  had 
been  a  cabinet  minister  whilst  holding  a  permanent  judicial  office. 
Furthermore,  the  dictum  of  Blackstone  was  cited,  in  condemnation 
of  this  appointment,  wherein  he  said  that  '  nothing  is  more  to  be 
avoided,  in  a  free  constitution,  than  uniting  the  provinces  of  a  judge 
and  a  minister  of  state.' ' 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  position  of  the  lord  chan-   The  lord 
cellor,  as  a  meml)er  of  the  cabinet,  appears,  at  first  sight,  open  to  chan- 
similar  objections,  inasmuch  as  he  also  combines  the  functions  of  a   '**^^''- 
judge  with  those  of  a  minister.     But  his  situation  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  common  law  judges.     He    only  decides  questions 
of  property,  and,  with  the  exception  of  trials  before  the  House  of 
Peers,  has  no  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  criminal  law.     Moreover, 
apart  from  his  duties  as  principal  legal  adviser  of  the  crown,  he  is 


'  See  Ilallam,  Const.  Hist.  v.  3,  466,  497. 
p.  262.  •  Black.  C<im.  b.  v.  1,  c.  vit.  p. 

'  St'e    Campbell's    Lives    of  the  269.  And  see  Brougham,  Brit.  Const. 

Chief  Justices,   v.  2,  pp.  450,  460,  pp.  yl8,  359. 
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neoMiarily  concerned  in  acIviHin^  ufK>n  weighty  aflkira  of  state; 
and,  u  a  natural  conHequcncc,  in  pro|M<rly  rctuovabla  from  oAce  with 
erery  change  of  adiuiniHtnition," 

To  revert  to  tho  case  of  Lord  Ellenborough.  No  doubt  thero 
boiuiigh.  hiiXQ  been  numerous  instance*,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution, 
wherein  conunon  law  judges,  in  Uieir  capacity  of  privy  ooancillors, 
have  been  summoned  to  attend  nieedngs  of  the  Privy  Council,  or 
of  committees  thereof,  which  have  been  epeoiallj  convened  to  take 
evidence  in  certain  state  enquiries  concerning  treaaonable  oonspi* 
racies,  public  riots,  or  the  like.  But  such  services  are  totally  dis- 
tinct from  delil)eration8  in  tl>e  cabinet  upon  points  of  public  policy, 
which  are  determined  upon  political  considerations.  Recognising 
this  obvious  diHtinction,  it  will  1)e  seen  that  the  retiolntion  proposed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  reference  to  I»rd  Ellenl>orougir8  apfxiintr 
ment,  was  technically  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the  judical  investiga- 
tions in  (juestion  are  formally  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  includes  not  only  the  judges,  but  cabinet  ministers 
and  others,  who  are  likely  to  be  of  service  in  prosecuting  the  enquiry. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  resolutions  against  this  appointnifnt., 
which  were  8ubmitte<l  to  the  House  of  Commons,  though  t}i  ! 

to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  at  the  time,  owing  to  r  ^ 

made  a  ministerial  question,  were  undeniably  correct  in  principle. 
Such  an  appointment  would  now  be  regarded  as  open  to  grave  con- 
stitutional objections  ;  *  not  because  it  would  be  an  instance  of  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  disconnected  from  an  adminittrative  office — for 
this  we  have  seen  is  not  essential — but  because,  being  an  tm^ep«n<:£erU 
judicial  office,  it  is  incompatible,  on  true  constitutional  principle*, 
with  the  position  of  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  crown.  For,  how- 
ever pure  might  be  the  conduct  of  one  in  such  a  situation,  he 
would  be  sure  to  bring  suspicion  upon  the  administration  of  justice 
before  him  in  all  political  cases.  Moreover,  as  has  been  pertinently 
suggested  by  Lord  Campbell,  *  the  mischief  Is  not  confined  to  the 
period  when  he  actually  continues  a  cabinet  minister  ;  for  when  his 
party  is  driven  from  power,  although  all  his  colleagues  are  de- 
prived of  their  offices,  he  still  presides  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
and  there  is  much  danger  that  in  government  prosecutions  he  will 
be  charged  with  being  actuated  by  spite  to  his  political  opponents.'*' 

Fortified  by  the  decision  of  Parliament  in  his  favour.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  retained  for  a  while  his  place  at  the  council  board ;  but 

"  See  discussion  of  this  subject,  on  the  subject,  see  Brougham's  States- 

L.  T.  V.  73,  p.  365.  men,  3rd  series,  p.  219.     See  Att.- 

'  See  Mav,  Const,  Hist,  v,  1,  p.  Gen.  Collier's  observations,  Hans.  D, 

86;  Bo wyer.' Const.  Law,  p.  173;  v.  202,  p.  732. 

Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  v.  3,  pp.  "  Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  v.  3, 

184-192.    Walpole,  Life  of  Perceval,  p.  188. 
V.  1,  p.  182.     As  to  Mr.  Fox's  doubts 
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Ijefore  the  end  of  the  year  a  change  of  ministry  occurred,  which 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  it.  The  mature  and  unbiassed  opinion 
of  Parliament  upon  the  question  may  be  gathered  from  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  July  7,  1837,  upon  the  Lords'  Justice*  Bill, 
wherein  the  union  of  political  functions  with  those  of  permanent 
judicial  offices  was  unanimously  reprobated  by  the  highest  legal 
and  constitutional  authorities.  The  son  of  the  late  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  informed  the  House,  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  had  heard 
his  father  say  that,  while  he  thought  those  who  defended  his  ap- 
pointment to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  had  '  very  much  the  best  of  the 
argument,'  nevertheless,  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  again,  he 
should  not  act  as  he  had  done.* 

Tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  appears  in  the  list  of  Arch- 
cabinet  ministers  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  ©fCaater- 
Walpole,  though  not  as  amemberofthe' interior  council.''  *''*^- 
Contemporary  memoirs  represent  him,  at  this  period,  as 
taking  an  active  part  in   pohtics,  and  conferring  with 
his  colleagues  on  aflairs  of  State.*    But  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  no  similar  appointment  would  now  take 
place,  not  only  because  of  the  altered  relations  between 
the  Established  Church  and  the  State,  ai'ising  out  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  and   the  repeal  of 
the  civil  disabilities  of  dissenters,  but  on  account  of  the 
altered  state  of  public  opinion  in  reference  to  tl>«-  M<tive 
participation  of  clergymen  in  political  affairs.* 

No  *  priest  or  deacon,  or  minister  of  the  (Established)  Church  of 
Scotland  '  is  eligible  to  be  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.'*  But 
by  an  Act  passetl  in  1 870,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
empowered  to  relinquish  his  clerical  office  :  whereupon  his  civil 
disabilities  cease.  Dissenting  ministers  are  not  disqualified.*  Or- 
dained priests,  and  ministers  in  actual  service,  are  disqualified  in 
Victoria  (Australia)  and  Church  of  England  clergy,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  hold  no  licence,  and  have  relinquished  the  care  of 
souls.*^ 


«  Mir.  of  Pari.  1837,  p.  21G6.  p.  746. 

»  Haydn's  Book  of  Dig.  p.  02.  "  Act  41  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 

»  Harris'  Life  of  Hardwicke,  v.  1,  *  Cunninjrham,  Law  of  Elec.  ed. 

p.  383  ;  V.  3,  p.  45.3.  1880,  p.  10.  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  p.  868 ; 

»  See  Holy  Orders,  as  disqualify-  v.  201,  p.  13b5, 
incj  for  the  House  of  Commons  or  **  Victoria  Leg.  Ass.   Votes  and 

the  Bar.     Law.  Mag.  n.s.  v.  13,  p.  1.  Proc.  1877-8,  v.  1,  Appx.  D.  Nus.  1, 

Haus.  D.  V.  196,  p.  1466 ;  v.  196,  2,  and  4. 
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Hotli  the  archbisliops  of  ('aiii«i  iMiM  .mu  j  <h  n,  ii<»>v- 
ever,  claim  a  j)reHcriptive  right  to  be  Mumiininet]  to  tlie 
Privy  Council ;  and  a  Miniilar  honour  is  usually  conferred 
upon  the  bishop  of  liondon.  The  claim  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council 
dates  back  to  ancient  times,  when  this  dignitary  wcupied 
a  very  prominent  and  influential  position  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country. 

In  the  10th  Rich.  II.  the  archbishop  of  Cant*Tl)ury  (i«'liv<nHl  to 
Parliament  a  solemn  protest,  claiming  for  hiinself  and  hi<  surccsHors 
the  ri^ht  of  being  present  at  all  the  king's  councils,  whether  general, 
or  special,  or  secret.*  The  archbishop  of  York  also  auerts  hin  jt«- 
Bcriptive  right  to  be  one  of  the  king's  councillors.' 

Master  of  The  Master  of  the  Mint  is  another  functionary  who 
used  to  form  part  of  the  administration,  with  occasionally 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  who  was  afterwards  excluded 
therefrom.  This  office  is  one  of  much  responsibility, 
and  from  an  early  period  in  the  reign  of  George  HI.  was 
accounted  of  high  political  consideration,  and  always 
filled  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  exi.sting  ministry. 
This  led  to  its  being  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of 
a  sinecure ;  and  it  became  usual,  at  length,  that  it  should 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  some  other  public  depart- 
ment. Pursuant,  however,  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
royal  commission,  in  1849,  on  the  constitution  and 
management  of  the  Mint — which  was  confirmed  by  the 
Commons'  Committee  on  Official  Salaries  in  1850 — the 
mastership  of  the  mint  ceased  to  be  a  political  office, 
and  was  made  permanent,  the  incumbent  being  the 
working  head  of  a  numerous  establishment,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Treasury.  In  1870,  however, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  made  ex  officio 
master  of  the  mint,  and  the  parliamentary  representa- 


•  Rot.  Pari.  V.  3,  p.  t>2S.  ments  of  the  Privy  Council,  introd. 

'  Nicholas,  Proc.  Privy  Coun.  v.     Ixiv. ;  Murray's  Handbook  of  Church 
1,  p.  iii.     And  see  Brodrick's  Judg-     and  State,  p.  105. 
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live  of  the  department ;  the  executive  duties  of  the 
Mint  being  performed  by  the  deputy  master.  A  similar 
arrangement  in  regard  to  the  office  of  first  commis- 
sioner of  pubUc  works  was  advised  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1860,  but  the  government 
liave  expressed  a  decided  objection  to  the  proposed 
alteration  upon  constitutional  grounds. 

The  office  of  Com maruler- in-chief  is  one  which,  when  Comman- 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  associated  with  a  chiet 
seat  in  the  cabinet  so  long  as  his  political  friends  were  in 
power.  Afterwards,  when  a  Whig  ministry  came  in,  the 
duke  was  retained  in  office,  but  the  post  was  made  non- 
pohtical ;  and  has  continued  to  be  so  regarded  ever 
since.  The  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnancty 
abolished  in  1 855,  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  import- 
ance. Up  to  1821,  the  master-general  was  invariably  a 
member  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  was  his  peculiar  duty 
to  advise  and  assist  the  government  with  reports  and 
opinions  upon  military  details  connected  with  questions 
under  their  consideration.^ 

Having  completed  the  enumeration  of  the  officers  of 
state  of  whom  the  Cabinet  Council  is  properly  composed, 
and  of  those  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  ceased  to  be 
considered  eligible  for  this  high  position,  we  proceed  to  Mmi«ter» 
designate  the  offices  that  constitute  the  administration,  cabinet, 
apart  from,  and  besides  those  included  in  the  cabinet. 
The  following  list  includes  all  the  offices  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  held  by  cabinet  ministers,  are  necessarily 
vacated  on  a  change  of  ministry.''  Certain  of  the  most 
eminent  of  these  functionaries  are  invariably  admitted 
into  every  cabinet,  but  no  particular  rule  or  custom  is 
observed  in  their  selection ;  personal  considerations,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  influencing  the  choice  of 

J  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2,  pp.  206,    and  Dodd's  Mauual  of  Dignities,  p. 
242, 767.  .309. 

*  See  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  102, 
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tlic  premier  in  this  re8[)cct  more  than  conMidcrationn 
connected  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  oificcs 
themselves  : — 

Five  junior  Lords  of  the  Adm 

Tliree  junior  Lords  of  tlic  Trt  i 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Public  liuildings. 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  I^ancaster. 

President  of  the  IJoard  of  Trade. 

Postmaster-General. 

Paymaster-General. 

President  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Vice-Pn*^id<tit 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  lixlucation. 

Two  joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

First  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  the  Colonies,  for  War, 
and  for  India. 

Judge  Advocate-General. 

Attorney-General  and  Solicitor-General.' 

For  Scotland  :  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Solicitor- 
General,  the  Secretary  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal."" 

For  Lreland  :  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (who  is  invariably 
a  peer),  the  Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chancellor,"  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Solicitor-General. 

Also  the  following  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Household  : 
the  Lord  Steward,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  the  Master  of 
the  Horse,  the  Treasurer,  Comptroller  and  Vice-Cham- 
berlain, the  Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms, 
the  Captain  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  the  Master  of  the 


'  Law  officers  of  the  crown  are  expressly   disqualified    from    sitting 

never    admitted    into    the    British  in  the  H.  of  C.  by  the  Act  I  &  2 

cabinet.  Geo.  IV.  c.  44.     This   is   the  only 

^  This   office  was   instituted    in  office  in  the  list  which,  if  held  by  a 

1885,  by  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  61.  commoner,  is    incompatible  with    a 

"  The  lord  chan.    of   Ireland    is  seat  in  that  chamber. 
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Buckliounds,  the  Chief  Equerry  or  Groom  in  Waiting, 
and  Clerk  Marshall,  the  Mistress  of  the  Eobes,  and  the 
Lords  in  Waiting. 

Some  changes  are  occasionally  made  amongst  the  officers 
ambassadors  to  the  principal  foreign  courts,  and  also  removal 
among  the  colonial  governorships,  upon    a  change  of  ^^JL^^f 
ministry  ;  but  no  invariable  rule  prevails  in  this  respect,  miniiuy. 
It  is,  of  course,  competent  to  any  administration,  upon 
assuming  the  government  of  the  country,  to  require  the 
removal  of  these,  or  of  any  other  public  functionaries, 
whom  it  may  be  desirable,  for  political  reasons,  to  dis- 
place ;  ])ut  a  wise  discretion  is  exercised  on  this  point, 
with  a  view  to  encroach  as  little  as  possible  upon  the 
permanent  element  of  the  public  service,  for  reasons  that 
will  be  hereafter  explained.  And  it  is  held  that  the  con- 
tinuance in  office  of  any  such  functionary,  under  suc- 
cessive administrations,  involves  no  compromise  of  his 
private  pohtical  opinions." 

The  office  of  private  secretary  to  a  member  of  the  Prir»t« 
government,  being  purely  a   personal  apj)oiutment,  is  J^^ 
necessarily  relinquished  on  the  minister  resigning  office. 
A  private  secretary  is  very  frequently  retained  in  office 
by  an  incoming  minister  on  the  recommendation  of  his 
former  chief.'' 

Every  luiiiister  of  the  crown  is  entitled  to  have  a  private  secre- 
tary, and  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  privileged  to 
appoint  two  private  secretaries,  one  of  whom  is  usually  selected 
from  the  office  of  which  the  minister  is  the  chief,  and  is  chosen 
without  refei'ence  to  politics.*!  The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  has 
now  three  private  secretaries,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
two.*"  Private  secretaries  of  cabinet  ministers  receive  no  salary,  if 
they  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  C!ommons,  otherwise  they  are 
allowed  300?.  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  salary  they  may  derive  from 
the  department  to  which  they  belong.*    Private  secretaries  to  heads 


»  Dodd's  Manual  of  Dignities,  p.  '  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1875-6,  p.  72. 

309.  •  Rep.  on    Off.    Sal.  Com.  Pap. 

p  Helps  on  Govt.  p.  184.  1850,  v.  15.    Evid.  27-29.    Approp. 

*>  Mr.  Disraeli,  II aus.  D.  v.  195,  Acts,  Civ.  Service.*,    1873-4;  Coui. 

p.  37.  Pap.  1875,  v.  50,  p.  61. 
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Formnl 
a|i)><)int- 
iiK-iit  or 
rcsijfnii- 
li(»n  of 
iiiiniHtors. 


The  ad- 
ministra- 
tion. 


Must  act 
together. 


of  depftrtments,  not  in  the  cabinet,  are  allowed  150/.  ■  jear.*  Pri- 
vate MoretaryfiliipH  in  the  civil  aervioe  are  generallj  oon*>  < 
eorreapondin^  to  a  pout  on  the  staff  of  the  army,  and  do  ii 
fen;  with  the  position  which  tlicir  oocupanta  may  hold  in  any  |ier- 
nianont  dopiirtnient.  Ahnost  all  theee  functionariet  hold  their 
appointmentB  in  connection  with  a  clerkship,  eithar  in  Um  oflkse  of 
their  chief,  or  in  some  other  branch  of  the  pnblio  •enrioe." 

Tlic  several  members  of  the  administration  are  form- 
ally appointed  to  their  respective  offices  by  the  sovereign, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  specially  holden  for 
the  ])urp(>He.  They  are  intrcxluced  to  the  sovereign  by 
the  prime  mini.stcr,  when  they  receive  the  seals  and 
symbols  of  office  from  the  royal  hands,  which  they  are 
then  permitted  to  salute.  Upon  the  accession  of  a  new 
soverei«j^n,  all  the  ministers  deliver  up  the  emblem.s  of 
their  diflerent  olfii^es  to  the  new  monarch,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council ;  receiving  them  back  again  from 
the  royal  hands,  if  it  is  intended  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  office/ 

While  its  members  may  vary  in  number,  according 
as  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  combine  two  offices  in  the 
hands  of  one  person — or  to  provide  that  a  particular 
office  shall  be  made  permanent  and  non-political,  or  the 
reverse — they  rarely  exceed  fifty,  or  at  the  most  sixty, 
individuals.  These  gentlemen  hold  their  appointments 
during  pleasure,  a  tenure  which  was  anciently  universal, 
and  still  prevails  in  theory  with  regard  to  nearly  every 
office  held  under  the  crown ;  the  exception  being  in  the 
case  of  the  judges,  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general, 
and  similar  public  functionaries,  who  are  made,  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  independent  of  the  crown,  and  who  are 
appointed  during  good  behaviour.'' 

All  the  members  composing  an  administration  are 
understood  to  concur  in   general  principles  of  public 


'  Rep.  on  Public  Offices,  Com. 
Pap.  1854,  V.  27,  p.  355. 

"  Rep.  Com*.  Diplomatic  Service, 
Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  6.     Evid.  2125. 


'  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chan. 
T.  7,  p.  342. 

•  See  arUe,  vol.  1.  p.  630. 
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policy  and  legislation  ;  and,  if  they  possess  seats  in 
rarliament,  are  expected  to  co-operate  together  in  all 
matters  not  specifically  agreed  upon  as  open  questions. 
They  all  resign  when  the  cabinet  retires,  or  is  dismissed, 
and  their  offices  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  states- 
man who  is  nominated  by  the  sovereign  as  the  head  of 
the  new  ministry. 

Among  the  offices  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  li!>t,  Necessity 
some  will  be  found  that  partake  of  the  nature  of  sine-  political 
cures ;  or  that,  at  any  rate,  have  very  light  duties  pro-  °*'jj^.  ^^ 
perly  belonging  to  them ;  such  as  the  lord  privy  seal,  duUe*. 
tlie  paymaster-general,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.  To  these  miglit  be  added,  the  lord  presi- 
dent of  tlie  council  and  the  junior  lords  of  the  treasury, 
excepting  that  the  duties  formerly  assigned  to  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  would,  if  still  performe<l,  render  their 
offices  of  considerable  departmental  importance.  This 
state  of  things,  if  objectionable  in  theory,  is,  in  practice, 
of  material  advantage  to  the  working  of  parliamentary 
government,  and  serves  to  remedy  what  would  otlierwise 
be  a  serious  defect  in  that  system.^  As  a  general  rule, 
cabinet  ministers,  however  competent,  from  previous 
knowledge  and  experience,  to  give  judicious  advice  on 
the  subjects  which  ordinarily  engage  the  attention  of  a 
government,  have  no  time  to  spare  for  the  deliberate  in- 
vestigation of  new  topics  which  unexpectetily  present 
themselves  for  consideration.  And  when  it  is  necessary 
to  institute  minute  enquiries  into  matters  of  detail,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  proper  determination  of  such  ques- 
tions, recourse  must  be  had  to  the  services  of  others 
whose  time  is  not  wholly  absorbed  with  their  own  official 
business.  Members  of  either  House  of  Parhament,  who 
are  out  of  office,  and  are  disposed  to  turn  their  attention 
to  tlie  questions  of  the  day,  have  ample  leisure  for  such 

y  See  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.     Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v.  19G,  p.  804; 
Pap.  1850,  V.  15.     Evid.  135,  142,     v.  107,  p.  540;  v.  20-3,  p.  887, 
170,    186,    193,    li>25,    1259.     Mr. 
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investifrations;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  cabinet  miiiifltern, 
who  are  usually  so  en^ros»e<I  with  the  dutieM  of  their 
respective  departments,  that  they  can  sehloni  un(l<Ttake 
new  enquiries ;  or  even  examine  into  the  actual  results, 
to  the  country  at  large,  of  ineasurea  which  have  been 

a(loj)tod  by  Parliament,  perhaps  upon  their  own  r 

I'niiticai     nieiidation.     This  defect,  which  has  Iwcome  suli)  \ 

wSliKht  apparent  to  occasion  grave  disquietude  among  the  well- 

duiieu.       wishers  of  our  present  constitutional  system,  would   be 

altofrether  insurmountable  if  every  man  in  the  cabinet 

had  liis  time  as  fully  occuj)ied  as  is  the  case  with  the 

principal  ministers  of  the  crown." 

See  obsorvfttions  on  the  8ubj*»ct  in  an  article  in  the  '  E  '  i 

Review,' with  suRgestions  for  remedying  this  great  and  ii.  ^ 

evil,  which  renders  official  service,  especially  in  the  higher  depart- 
ments, more  onerous  every  year,  and  demands  from  ministers  of  the 
crown  '  severe,  unremitting,  and  exhausting  labour,  such  as  the  phy- 
sicjil  powers  of  few  men  can  long  sustain.'  •     '  Anyltody  a<  ^ 

with  official  life  knows  how  attention  to  a  Urge  amount  <  ;  s 

and  interruptions  by  persons  whose  business  is  not  particularly  im- 
portant, exhausts  the  energies  of  Uie  head  of  an  office,  and  lessens 
the  attention  he  could  otherwise  pay  to  important  matters.'  * 

But,  by  including  among  the  offices  to  be  held  by- 
responsible  ministers,  some,  the  duties  of  which  are  so 
light  as  not  to  require  the  continued  personal  attendance 
of  the  incumbents  of  the  same  at  their  departments,  the 
defect  is  considerably  lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed. 
The  persons  chosen  to  fill  offices  of  this  description  have 
generally  been  selected  for  their  capacity  to  aid  the 
government,  by  the  assistance  they  can  afford  to  the 
heavily  worked  ministers,  and  for  the  aptitude  for  pubUc 
business  they  have  displayed  as  independent  members  of 
Parliament.*"  In  this  way  an  opportunity  is  afforded  of 
introducing  into  the  government  men  of  marked  ability 
or  influence — or  who  may  represent  large  classes  and 

*  Rep.  on  Official  Salaries,  Com.  189,  p.  817. 
Pap  1850,  V.  15.     Evid.  122o,  1408.  '  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap. 

»  Ed.  Rev.  V.  95,  p.  230.  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  1261,  1262. 
»>  Sir  S.  Northcote,  Hans.  D.  v. 
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great  interests  in  the  country — or  different  shades  of 
political  opinion  among  members  of  the  same  party — 
and  yet  who  may  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  a  laborious  department.* 

Upon  the  formation  of  Lord  Grey's  government,  in  1830,  he 
offered  to  Lords  Lausdowne  and  Holland  offices  of  great  Ubour  and 
importance  ;  but  tliey  both  declined,  on  the  plea  of  insufficient 
health  and  strength.  He  then  tendered  to  them  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent of  the  council  and  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  which 
they  accepted.  Had  he  not  been  able  to  proffer  to  these  eminent 
noblemen  offices  of  this  description,  the  government  and  the  country 
must  have  lost  the  benefit  of  their  abilities,  and  the  political  strength 
derivable  from  their  connection  with  the  cabinet."  Again,  in  1846, 
the  government  were  enabled  to  obtain  the  valuable  aasistanee  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  cabinet,  by  tendering  to  him  the  easy  post  of 
paymaster-general  ;  he  being  unwilling  again  to  accept  the  laborioos 
office  of  secretary-at-war,  which  he  had  held  under  a  former  admi- 
nistration.' 

By  connecting  such  men  with  a  government,  through 
the  tie  of  a  lucrative  office,  you  are  able  to  govern  more 
effectively,  and  with  the  full  strength  of  party  combina- 
tion, which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  success  under  our 
parliamentary  system.^ 

The  services  of  such  persons  are  of  great  importance  service*  of 
to  a  ministry  in  various  ways ;  and  their  extra  duties,  haling" 
though  accidental  and  temporary,  together  give  them  ^^\^ 
very  constant  employment.     They  assist  the  deUbera-  duty, 
tions  of  government,  bringing  the  help  of  their  talents 
or  party  inffuence  in  aid  of  consultations  upon  measures 
to  be  introduced;  and  they  afterwards  afford  substantial 
support   in   carrying    the   same   through    Parliament.*' 
They  serve  as  unpaid  members  of  commissions  (beinor 
already  in  receipt  of  salaries  from  their  offices)  and  in 
such  investigations  acquire  knowledge,  which  is  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  them  as  members  of  the  govern- 
ment.     They    are    free    to    sit    upon    parUamentary 

•»  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  *  lb.  Evid.  1260. 

ISoO,  v.  15.     Evid.  168,  339,  1222.  '  lb.  Evid.  341. 

'  lb.  Evid.  1223.  *  lb.  Evid.  llKJ. 
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committees  on  public  questions,  on  which  it  is  necessary 
tli.'it  the  government  should  be  rej)ref<ented.  They 
liavc  leisure  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  government 
business,  generally,  in  Tarliamcnt,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  explanations  required  to  further  the 
same  ;  especially  in  regard  to  Bills  of  trade  and  finance. 
They  are  able  to  investigate  numerous  questions  that 
will  arise,  from  time  to  time,  whether  out  of  parliamen- 
tary enquiries,  or  on  behalf  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
or  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  giving  to  these 
ministers  the  benefit  of  their  opinion,  which  is  of  great 
service  in  enabling  them  to  form  a  judgment  on  matters 
often  of  very  considerable  moment.'  They  can  also 
undertake  to  represent  such  of  the  administrative  de- 
partments, in  both  Houses,  as  are  not  directly  repre- 
sented therein  by  their  respective  chiefs ;  a  service 
which,  in  itself,  is  essential  to  the  satisfactory  working 
of  parliamentary  government.^ 
Question-  ^^"^'  admitting  the  benefits  arising  from  the  existence 

abieadvis-  of  these  offices,  the  questitm  has  l)een  raised  whether  it 
officeJo*f    is  not  objectionable  in  principle  to  retain  offices  which 
fn  Se"^^     are  virtually  sinecures,  in  order  that  the  incumbents 
cubinet.      thereof  may  have  seats  in  the  cabinet,  and  be  free  to 
undertake  any  duty  that  is  required  of  them  ;  and  it 
has  been  queried,  whether  it  might  not  be  better  to  set 
apart  formally  a  certain  number  of  seats  in  the  cabinet, 
to   be  held   Ijy  salaried   ministers  of  the  crown,   but 
without  the  burden  of  any  departmental  office  in  con- 
nection therewith.     There  w^ould,  in  reality,  be  very 
little  difference  between  such  a  plan  and  the  existing 
practice ;  the  alternative  suggested  would  simply  com- 
pensate persons  for  services  as  members  of  government, 
without  giving  them  direct  ofiicial  functions ;  but  such 
a  proceeding  would  be  altogether  opposed  to  constitu- 


«  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.    Evid.  135,  142,  185- 
191,  14G8.  •*  lb.  Evid.  13G. 
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tional  precedent.''  We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  to  be  assigned  to  some 
veteran  statesman,  who  is  willing  to  afford  the  benefit 
of  his  experienced  counsels,  although  unable  to  assume 
tlie  cares  of  office ;  but,  under  such  circumstances,  no 
regular  official  labour,  of  any  description,  is  exacted, 
and  no  salary  is  given.  For  the  usage  of  the  constitu- 
tion requires  that  a  distinct  office  shall  be  conferred  in 
order  to  justify  payment  for  services  rendered. 

The  question  whether  such  services  are  performed 
exclusively  on  behalf  of  a  particular  office,  or  whether 
they  are  of  a  more  general  character,  is  wholly  imma- 
terial.    It   is   impossible   to   ensure    the   regular   and 
efficient  discharge  of  any  description  of  work  without 
due  compensation  ;  and  it  is  therefore  imperative  that 
if  the  assistance  of  the  best  men  of  the  party  in  power, 
in  carrying  on  the  government,  is  to  be  obtained,  some 
method   must  be  found  to  secure  to  them   a  proper 
pecuniary  equivalent  for  their  time  and  labour.     This 
is  now  effected  by  the  retention  of  the  offices  above 
enumerated  among  the  number  of  those  set  apart  for 
members  of  the  cabinet.     And  taking  into  account  the 
mass  of  work,  official  and  parliamentary,  which  ordina- 
rily devolves  upon  cabinet  ministers,  it  was  the  declared 
opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  number  of  poUtical 
offices  capable  of  being  made  use  of  in  order  to  secure 
for  an  administration  the  assistance  required,  did  not 
admit  of  any  reduction.'    Since  his  time,  however,  the 
mastership  of  the  mint,  which  was  formerly  a  sinecure 
political  office  of  this  description,  has  been  made  non- 
political  and  permanent  ;    and  another  office,  that  of 
paymaster-general,  the  actual  duties  of  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly light,  is  now  invariably  held  in  connection 
with  some  other  political  appointment. 


*  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  '  Rep.  on  Ofiicial  Sal.  Com.  Pap. 

1850,  V.  15.    Evid.  1^3,  1444.  1860,  v.  16.     EviJ.  324. 
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It  WM  a  saying  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  when  the  premier  was  a 
it  was  the  duty  of  t\w  lord  privy  m«I  to  Hit  nirar  him  in  the  HooM  of 
Lord*  '  and  keep  off  tin;  moths.'*  But  such  ijt  the  value  now  lei 
upon  this  office,  and  upon  that  of  elMUieallor  of  tlia  dudij  of  IaU' 
caster,  that  in  1869,  for  the  first  time,  tiMf  were  inelnded  by  Plarlk- 
ment  amongst  the  offices  the  holding  of  which,  for  a  certain  pf^riod, 
would  warruiit  the  grant  of  a  pension.^  In  1K71  Lord  Duflerin^the 
then  ctiHiicellor  of  the  duchy  of  I^ancaster,  and  pajmaeter-general, 
gav(*  a  huiiiorouH  account  of  the  multifarious  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  government.'' 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  progress  of  ad- 
ministrative reform  efforts  liave  l)een  made  to  lessen  the 
number  of  offices  that  partake  of  tlie  nature  of  sinecures, 
even  to  the  verge  of  interfering  witli  tlie  efiicient  dis- 
charge of  the  onerous  duties  devolving  upon  the  re- 
sponsible servants  of  the  crown. 
piun.iity  With  reference  to  the  combination  of  two  offices  in 

o  i.iiwe*.  ^i^g  hands  of  one  person,  it  should  be  observed,  that 
this  is  altogether  a  matter  of  ministerial  arrangement, 
and  is  not  unfrequently  resorted  to,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  government.  It  can  be  authorised  at  any  time  by 
an  order  or  declaration  of  the  Queen  in  council,  as  it 
is  a  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  create,  regulate,  or 
abolish  offices.'  It  has  been  customary  for  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  board  of  trade  to  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  post  of  paymaster-general ;  for  the 
office  of  lord  privy  seal  to  be  occasionally  associated 
with  that  of  postmaster-general;  for  the  judge  advo- 
cate general  to  serve  as  one  of  the  Church  Estates 
commissioners,  and  for  the  different  secretaries  of  state 
to  relieve  one  another  in  their  several  departments  upon 
any  pressing  necessity. 

In  1855,  when,  during  the  absence  of  the  colonial  secretary  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  on  a  special  mission  to  Vienna,  the  duties  of  his  office 
devolved  upon  the  home  secretary,  the  premier  (Lord  Palmerston), 
to  relieve  Sir  G.  Grey  of  the  double  burden,  which  began  to  press 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  203,  p.  886.  o  lb.  \.  204,  p.  9.31. 

p  lb.  V.   19C,  pp.  861,   864  ;    v.  'See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  C22. 

197,  p.  537 ;  post,  p.  231. 
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unduly  upon  him,  undertook  himself  the  charge  of  current  colonial  Plamlitjr 
business.*  The  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  ^'  ofBoea. 
the  exchequer  used  frequently  to  be  held  by  the  same  person  ;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  so  held  again.  The  Treasury 
Board  and  Board  of  Admiralty  could  not  be  administered  by  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  as  no  act  on  behalf  of  a  board  constituted  by  warrant 
can  be  performed  by  any  but  those  named  in  the  warrant.* 

But  such  arrangements  are  merely  provisional,  and 
are  set  aside  whenever  their  temporary  purpose  ha« 
been  fulfilled,  or  the  exigencies  of  tlie  public  service 
require  it.  When  two  offices  are  formally  bestowed 
upon  one  person,  it  is  usual  to  provide  that  the  salary 
of  the  principal  office  only  shall  be  paid  ;  thus  effecting 
a  saving  to  the  public  so  long  as  the  plurality  con- 
tinues. 

The  most  notable  example  of  a  plurality  of  ministerial  offices  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual  occurred  in  1834,  at  the  time  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  Melbourne  cabinet,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
M'as  sent  for,  and  advised  the  king  to  entrust  the  task  of  forming  an 
administration  to  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  then 
travelling  on  the  Continent,  so  that  to  prevent  delay  the  duke,  with 
characteristic  promptitude,  himself  accepted  the  office  of  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  together  with  the  seals  of  one  of  his  Majesty's 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  wliich  gave  him  authority  to  act  as 
secretary  for  all  the  departments,  home,  foreign,  and  coloniaL 
His  sole  colleague  was  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  accepted  the  office  of 
lord  chancellor.  This  proceeding,  though  confessedly  merely  pro- 
visional, and  only  intended  to  secure  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  his 
arrival,  a  freedom  of  choice  in  the  filling  up  of  his  ministry,  was 
severely  criticised  at  the  time.  Regarded  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
it  could  not  be  pronounced  unconstitutional,  though  if  resorted  to 
under  other  circumstances,  it  might  lead  to  serious  abuses.  A  pre- 
cedent in  defence  of  the  proceeding  was  adduced  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  at  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  lord  high  treasurer,  in  addition  to  the  offices  of 
lord  chamberlain  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  already  in  his  pos- 
session. But  this  also  took  place  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
and  did  not  continue  for  many  days.  Neither  case  would  admit  of 
justification  except  as  a  temporary  and  provisional  arrangement." 


'  Ashlev,  Life  of  Palmerston,  v.  ■  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mir.  Pari. 

2,  p.  88.      *  V.  28,  p.  24.     Mav,  Const.   Hist.  v. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  204,  p.  36.  1,  p.  23. 
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We  have  already  adverted  to  the  principle  whereby 
all  the  prominent  executive  offices  are  held  upon  the 
tenure  of  parliamentary  confidence,  in  the  advisers  of 
the  crown,  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  political  element 
is  maintained  in  the  governing  Ixxly  of  every  [)olitical 
department.*  But  the  progress  of  enlightenctl  opinion 
of  late  years  favours  tlie  limitation  of  political  offices  to 
the  smallest  possible  numl>er,  consistent  with  the  pre- 
servation and  efficiency  of  a  responsible  government, 
and  encourages  men  to  look  for  promotion  in  the  branch 
of  the  servit^e  to  which  they  l)elong  merely  as  the  re- 
ward of  their  professional  zeal  and  efficiency,'  thereby 
avoiding  the  evils  of  the  American  system,  the  ill  effect* 
of  which  have  been  elsewhere  pointed  out.' 

It  is  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  whole  commonwealth,  that  differences  in  political 
opinion  with  the  government  of  the  day  should  not  dis- 
qualify for  the  service  of  the  crown.  An  active  opposi- 
tion to  the  government,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
employed  in  the  public  service  in  direct  subordination 
to  some  political  functionary,  is  undoubtedly  a  Just  and 
adequate  cause  for  dismissal ;  but  the  holders  of  more 
dignified  or  independent  oflBces,  such  as  military  or 
naval  officers,  lords  lieutenant  of  counties,  sheriffs,  and 
other  distinguished  public  functionaries,  w^ho  are  not 
immediately  engaged  in  political  affairs,  and  who  occupy 
an  influential  position  in  their  respective  locahties, 
should  be  free  to  act  as  their  judgment  may  dictate 
upon  all  questions  of  public  policy ;  provided  they  do 
not  compromise  the  government  in  their  official  capa- 
city.' 

Within  the  present  century  it  has  become  the  estab- 


•  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  612.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  1P9,  p.  1628.     But 

*  Earl  of  Derby  in  Rep.  Com*,  see  proceedings  which  led  to  reagna- 
Diplomatic  Sei'vice,  Com.  Pap.  1870,  tion  of  Earl  of  Granard,  in  1^72.  of 
V.  7.     Evid.  2377,  2594.  the  lord-Iieutenancv  of  Leitrim.    lb. 

'  y  See  anfe,  vol.  1,  p.  013  ;  post,  p.  v.  212,  pp.  859,  1368,  1498,  1518. 
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lished  usage  to  account  all  offices  of  this  description  ^as 
being  tenable  by  men  who  are  pohtically  opposed  to  the 
existing  administration.  And  the  dismissal  of  persons 
from  such  offices  on  account  of  their  opposition  to  the 
government,  which  was  no  unusual  occurrence  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  would  now  be  re- 
garded as  tyrannical  and  unjust.* 

Furthermore,  in  the  caae  of  military  or  naval  officers, 
no  impediment  is  placed  in  the  way  of  their  becoming 
candidates  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  '' ;  and 
if  elected,  no  intemperate,  or  even  factious  language 
made  use  of  by  them,  in  their  place  in  Parliament — 
unless  taken  up  by  the  House  itself,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  address  to  the  crown — would  be  accounted 
a  sufficient  reason  for  dismissal  from  the  service.  And 
similar  freedom  of  speech  is  also  allowed  at  ordinary 
political  meetings,  provided  that  nothing  be  said  that  is 
treasonable,  or  a  direct  infringement  of  the  Mutiny  Act, 
or  the  Articles  of  War." 

As  regards  those  who  are  directly  subordinate  to  officers 
any  member  of  the  administration  a  different  principle  nate  to 
applies.     They  are  bound  in  duty  to  serve  with  the  ut-  poii»H*i 
most  fidelity  and  impartiality  their  superiors  in  office, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  political  opinions  they  may  re- 
spectively hold.     These  subordinate  functionaries  con- 
stitute the  permanent  element  of  the  pubhc  service ; 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  happy  combination  of  the  political 
and  the  permanent  elements  in  the  administrative  system 
of  Great  Britain,  and  to  their  mutual  dependence  upon 
each  other,  that  its  successful  operation  is  attributable. 
For  *  in  every  department  of  state  there  is  a  permanent 


•  See  aytte,  vol.  1, p.  610.  Ed.  Rev.  see  Ed.  Rav.  v.  125,  p.  534.    ('lode, 

V.  126,  p.  12.     Heam,  Gov.  of  Eng.  Mil.  Forees,  v.  1,  pp.    160,  192.     In 

pp.  246-251.     Earl  Shelburue's  Life,  regard  to  naval  officers  on  half-pay 

v.  1,  p.  181.  writing   letters    in    newspapers    on 

*"  Hans.  D.  v.  230,  p.  261.  questions  relating  to  the  public  ser- 

'  Corresp.  Will.    IV.   with  Earl  vice,  see  llaus.  D.  v.  iiOI,  pp.  1142- 

Grey,  v.  1,  pp.  352-359,  368;  and  1461. 
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element,  and  also  what  may  be  termed  a  progressive 
and  political  one.  The  permanent  pui)li(-  Hervants  pre- 
serve all  the  traditions  of  the  office,  and  carry  on  the 
ordinary  huMiness.  They  are  the  advisers  of  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  check  upon,  the  new  political  chiefs 
who  come  in  without  experience  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  of  all  permanent  officers  is  to  get 
into  a  certain  routine,  and  a  change  of  the  heads,  from 
time  to  time,  checked  by  the  j)ermanence  of  those  who 
are  always  in  office,  tends  very  much  to  produce  an  im- 
proved system  of  administration  of  any  department.'** 
Hut  it  is  undeniable  that  a  needless  preponderance 
nmiient  of  the  political  element  must  entail  great  evils  upon  tlie 
combined  public  scrvicc.  Certain  changes  of  policy  are  unavoid- 
ably incident  to  every  change  of  ministry.  As  a  neces- 
sary result  of  parliamentary  government,  all  the  depart- 
ments of  state  are  subjected  to  parliamentary  control, 
and  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  fluctuating  influence  of 
party  politics.  The  predominant  party  will  be  in  power, 
and  will  select  its  own  instruments  of  government ;  and 
of  course  frequent  changes  of  administration  must  lead 
to  unsteady  steering  at  the  helm,  to  repeated  changes 
of  system,  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  and  to  much  waste- 
ful expenditure.  On  the  other  hand,  corresponding 
evils,  of  perhaps  greater  magnitude,  would  result  from 
an  undue  preponderance  in  the  permanent  element. 
Parliamentary  government  is  doubtless  a  complex  and 
difficult  system  to  work  out.  It  is  invaluable  in  the 
respect  it  shows  for  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  but  it  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  abuses  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion. So  long  as  it  continues  in  operation  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  must  be  carried  on  in  harmony 


*  Evid.    of   Sir    Charles   Wood  p.  336.     Sir  Geoi^  Lewis  naed  to 

f  afterwards  Lord  Halifax) — a  states-  say  that  '  his  duty  was  not  to  work 

man  who  presided  over  more  public  his  department,  hut  to  see  that  hia 

departments  than  any  of  his  contem-  department  was  worked.'    Ilans.  D. 

poraries — in  Re|>ort  Com*,  on  Board  t.  217,  p.  1371. 
of  Admiralty,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5, 
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with  the  majority  in  Parhainent,  and  to  ensure  this, 
some  measure  of  the  parUameutary  element  must  be 
infused  into  every  part  of  the  governing  body.*  Recent 
administrative  reforms,  however,  have  all  tended  to 
reduce  the  proportion  of  the  political  element,  by  re- 
cognising the  supreme  authority  and  responsibility  of 
the  parliamentary  chief  of  each  department ;  he  must 
be  held  accountable  for  the  weakness  or  efficiency  of  all 
his  subordinates,  and  every  member  of  the  ministry 
must  share  with  him  in  this  responsibility.' 

Having  thus  secured  an  adequate  responsibility  for  puUft- 
the  efficient  administration  of  the  whole  public  service,  ™nt^ 
by  means  of  the  control  which  is  exercised  by  Parlia-  tetfi  wuh 
ment  over  cabinet  ministers.  Parliament  should  carefully  oate^ 
abstain  from  any  direct  interference  with  the  subordinate 
oflicers  of  government.     Such  persons  can  only  receive 
instructions  as  to  the  performance  of  their  offi^-ial  fuuc* 
tions  from  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown.* 

It  is  competent  to  any  member  of  the  legislature  to 
call  the  attention  of  Parliament  to  abuses  or  irregulari- 
ties in  the  conduct  of  business  in  any  department  of 
state  ;  but  the  intention  to  submit  a  case  of  complaint 
to  the  notice  of  either  House  ought  first  to  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  department  concerned,  so  as  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  the  redress  of  the  particular  grievance. 
If  no  remedy  be  thus  obtainable,  it  would  be  proper  to 
a])peal  to  the  House  to  appoint  a  committee  of  enquiry .'* 

For  '  it  is  not  the  departments  which  govern ;  they.  But  to 
strictly  speaking,  are  only  advisers  of  those  who  govern,  miniatew 
A  department  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  in  any  ^^q^j^J] 
way,  for  very  often  the  advice  of  the  department  is  not 


•  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  162.  pp.  140,  235. 

1850,  V.  15.     Evid.  20.>8,  &c.     Rep.  "  U.  v.  174,  p.  416;  v.  184,  p. 

on  Board  of  Admiralty,  Com.  Pap.  2164.     See  alsti,  objec-tions  to  inter- 

1861,  V.  5,  p.  155).  ference  of  Parliament  with  prepara- 

'  See  post,  p.  221.  tion  or  publication  of  annual  rejiorts, 

*  See   the   case  of  Sir  Baldwin  by  dejiartmental  officers,  lb.  v.  l')8, 
Walker,  Hans.  D.  v.  161,  p.  1631 ;  v.  p'  2083  ;  v.  170,  p.  23. 
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taken.'    '  Those  who  are  re8iH>iisil>le  for  the  conduct  of 
the  public  policy  must  act  as  they  think  fit.' ' 


Upon  this  principle  Mr.  Lowe,  the  rioe-praiident  of  th« 
mittee  of  council  on  education  (and  a  member  of  the  adminktimtkm, 
though  not  of  the  cabinet),  notwithatanding  that  hewaa  the  working 
head  of  the  Education  Department,  declared  that  he  ■hould  not  have 
thought  it  neceiuiary  to  resign  hii  ofBc*— when  the  Honae  of  Con- 
mom,  on  April  12,  1H64,  paased  a  vote  of  oensort  upon  the  d^i  '^ 
ment  for  the  alleged  '  mutilation  '  of  incpect<»«'  reports — had  it 
been  that  he  considered  his  personal  honour  and  veraettj  to  hare 
been  impugned.  He  thus  defined  his  position,  in  reference  to  the 
vote  of  censure,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  *  The 
department  was  censured,  but  that  would  not  have  oonoemed  me  ; 
that  would  have  been  the  government's  look  out.  I  considered  my 
personal  honour  was  struck  at,  which  caused  me  to  resign.' i 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  equally  clear,  that  wliile 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  at  lil)erty  to  express  their 
opinion  as  to  tlie  manner  in  which  any  department  of 
the  public  service  is  conducted,  they  should  never  at- 
tempt to  impute  blame  in  such  matters  to  the  non- 
political  servants  of  the  crown  :  excepting,  of  course,  in 
cases  of  personal  misconduct. 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  this  doctrine  : — An  enquiry  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1841,  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Stanley,  assis- 
tant secretary  to  the  Irish  poor  law  commission,  in  making  an 
alteration  in  a  paper  ordered  to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  after 
receiving  such  order.'' 

Debates  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  years  1872-74  in  re- 
gard to  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of  national  education  in 
Ireland,  in  dismissing  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Keeffe  from  the  office  of 
manager  of  the  Callan  schools,  in  obedience  to  a  rescript  from  Rome. 

Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  1874,  on  a  proposed 
vote  of  censure  upon  Lord  Sandhurst,  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Iifland,  for  alleged  official  irregularities,  which  was  negatived, 
without  a  division.' 


'  Evid.  of  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Milner-  v,9,p.|81.  And  see  an/^  vol.  1,  p.  444. 
Gibson,  before  Com*,  on  Trade,  Com.  ^  Lds.  Jls.  1841.   Index,  pp.  609, 

Pap.    1864,  V.  7,  p.  649.     And  see  670.    Also  case  of  a  defaulting  secre- 

Hearn,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  254.  tary  to  a  roval  commission.     Hans. 

J  Report,   Com',    on    Education  D.  v.  233,  p.'l96. 
Inspectors'  Reports,  Com.  Pap.  1864,  •  Hans.  D._v.  219,  pp.  396,  623. 
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But,  under  any  circumstances,  responsibility  for  the 
actions  of  subordinates  should  always  be  fixed  upon 
their  political  heads.  '  If  ministers  find  that  the  (per- 
manent) officers  of  the  departments  do  not  work  well 
under  them,  then  it  is  their  duty  to  devise  some  remedy 
for  this  inconvenience ;  but  the  responsibility  should 
not  be  divided,  it  should  be  imposed  only  on  those  who 
are  able  to  answer  for  themselves  in  the  House.' " 

Thus,  in  1873,  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts 
reported  unfavourably  of  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Post  Office,  and  expressly  disapproved  of  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Scudamore,  the  second  secretary  of 
the  department,  in  appropriating  enormous  cash  balances 
on  hand  to  a  particular  service,  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Treasury,  or  the  authority  of  Parliament.  But 
in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  these  trans- 
actions, Mr.  Gladstone  (first  lord  of  the  treasury)  ob- 
served that  Mr.  Scudamore's  conduct  might  be  very 
properly  animadverted  upon  in  a  report  of  a  committee, 
but  that  he  was  *  not  a  fit  subject  for  the  censure  of  the 
House.  It  is  the  political  officers  of  this  House  who 
stand  between  the  permanent  officers  and  its  censure.* 
And  '  the  House  is  bound  to  take  the  utmost  care  to 
avoid  the  cardinal  error  of  treating  the  permanent  ser- 
vants of  the  Post  Office  as  proper  objects  of  parliamen- 
tary censure.'" 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  the  pubhc  interests  Good  an- 
that  the  best  possible  understanding  should  prevail  be-  *i*''^^°<*- 
tween  the  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  and  their 
political  chiefs.    This  can  only  be  ensured  by  reciprocal  ^[i 
confidence  and   respect;  and  nothincj  has  contributed  ^"<^»' 

1     Vi       T  1        1      •    •  •  omcera. 

more  to  elevate  the  Enghsh  admmistrative  system  to  its 
present  high  standard  of  excellence  than  the  uniform 

"  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Hans.  D.  v.  Corresp.   &c.  on   Ezch.   and   Audit 

161,  p.  1L>(«;  Mr.  Gladstone,  i6.  p.  Depts.  Act,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39, 

2(^35;  and  see  v.  102,  p.  1392;  Mr.  p.  209;  Ld.  G.  HamUton;  Hans.  D. 

Disraeli,  ib.  v.  195,  p.  40;  Sir  AVm.  v.  232,  p.  313. 
Dunbar,   conip.    and  aud.    genl.   in  "  Hans.  D.  v.  217,  p.  1229. 
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inaintonance  of  a  spirit  of  hearty  co-operation  and 
nuitual  j^o()<l-will  between  the  political  and  permanent 
servants  of  the  crown,  totally  irrespective  of  pergonal 
opinions  upon  the  politics  of  the  day.  Witness  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  reference  to  his  first  ai>- 
pointment  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  18o2  : — 

*  When  I  went  to  the  Treasury  the  principal  jierma- 
nent  civil  servants  of  the  crown  were  all  men  of  even 
extreme  Liberal  opinions.  They  had  been  appoiiit<(l 
by  the  previous  government,  and  of  course  they  were, 
in  their  opinions,  hostile  to  our  government ;  but  I 
treatetl  them  with  implicit  confidence,  and  they  served 
me  with  the  greatest  zeal  and  fidelity,  I  may  say  • 
with  devotion.'  '  The  permanent  civil  officers,'  he  aci u  ., 
*did  their  duty  cordially  and  completely;  and  they 
would  do  their  duty  cordially  and  completely  to-morrow, 
if  there  were  a  change  of  government ;  that  is  my  de- 
cided opinion.'''  It  is  unquestionably  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  public  servants — whether  they  owe  their  appoint- 
ments, in  the  first  instance,  to  political  preferences,  or 
not — to  show  the  utmost  fidelity  towards  their  official 
superiors,  for  the  time  being,  otherwise  they  would  be 
justly  amenable  to  censure  and  removal  from  oflTice.'* 
Permanent  civil  servants,  of  the  higher  grade,  should, 
moreover,  be  free  to  express,  to  their  political  chiefs, 
their  opinions  upon  any  matter  under  consideration. 
But  once  an  act  has  been  decided  upon,  it  is  not  be- 
coming in  them  to  criticise,  or  comment  unfavourably 
upon  the  proceedings  of  government  in  relation  tliereto.' 

Excel-  An  equally  emphatic  acknowledgment  of  the  integrity,  ability 

lence  of       ^nd  zeal  displayed  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  crown  in  Great 
evil  "  ^     Britain  will  be  found  in  a  paper  laid  before  Parliament  in  1868, 
service.        which  contains  a  series  of  letters  written  by  the  several  secretaries 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  from  1834  to  1866,  upon  the  occasion 

p  Report  on  Dockvard  Appoint-  toI.  1.  p.  629,  &c. 
ments,  Com.  Pap.  1852-3,  v.  25,  pp.  '  Third  Rep.   Com'.   Civ.   Serv. 

300,  301.  Exp.  p.  232,  Com.  Pap.  187-3,  v.  7. 

<•  See  further  on  this  subject,  ante, 
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of  their  quitting  office.  These  letters  vie  with  one  another  in  ex- 
pressions of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  the  able  and  indefatigable 
assistance  rendered  by  the  clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office  of  every 
grade,  to  the  minister  in  charge  of  that  important  department.  • 
Similar  testimony  to  the  efficiency  and  honesty  which  characterise 
the  permanent  civil  service  of  Great  Britain  will  be  found  in  report* 
submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1868  to  1874,  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  rule  of  appointment*  in  the 
public  offices  at  Washington  and  elsewhere,  requiring  positions  in  a 
liigher  gratle  to  be  filled  from  the  grades  below,  with  such  provision* 
as  would  ensure  the  retention  of  competent  clerks  tJir<  -y 

change   of  administration  ; — thereby  exchanging   the  o\'^  le 

and  demoralising  system  hitherto  prevailing  in  that  country,  for  the 
English  civil  service  tenure.* 

Within  the  last  ten  years  considerable  improvements 
have  been  eflecteil  in  the  organisation  and  internal 
economy  of  the  various  departments  of  state  in  Great 
Britain.  The  dissatisfaction  so  universally  felt  by  the 
nation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  war,  and  the  wide- 
spread conviction  that  the  disasters  attending  the  early 
Crimean  campaigns  were  mainly  attributable  to  the  in- 
efficiency of  tlie  public  departments,  gave  rise  to  a  poli- 
tical agitation,  whose  rallying  cry  was  '  Administrative  Admini*- 
reform.*     A  society  was  formed  to  effect  this  object,  but  tra*'** 

,  •'  ,  ,  •'      .  ref  onn. 

it  soon  became  apparent  that,  however  necessary  it  was 
that  some  alterations  should  be  made  in  the  machinery  of 
the  state,  this  association  was  wholly  incompetent  to 
devise  appropriate  remedies.  Accordingly,  it  failed  to 
secure  any  perceptible  hold  either  upon  the  sympathies 
of  the  country  at  large  or  upon  the  convictions  of  the 
more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community.  Moreover, 
the  speeches  in  Parliament  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment indicated  an  absence  of  any  clear  conception  of 


'  Statement    respecting   Foreign  29,  1868,  on  re-organisation  of  Trea- 

Office  Apencies,  1868,  p.  19,  Com.  sury   Department    U.   States,   p.   3. 

Tap.    1867-8,  v.   40.     Mr.   Otway's  Report     of    D.    A.    Wells,    special 

E^id.  in  Ist  Kep.  Com*.  Diplom.  Serv.  commia.   of  the    revenue,    in    Jan. 

Com.  Tap.  1871,  v.  7.  1868,  pp.  45  48 ;  Kep.  of  U.  S.  Civ. 

'  I^etter  of  H.  M'CulIoch,  secre-  Ser\-.  Commis.  April  1874  ;  and  see 

tary  of  the  treasury,  dated  January  atite,  vol.  1,  p.  014. 
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tlie  precise  objects  to  be  sought  for,  as  well  as  of  the 

means  for  attaining  them." 

See  deltates  in  House  of  Comtnoni  on  Mr.  Ijiyard'i  motion  of 
June  15,  1855,  and  on  Sir  E.  BulwRr-Lytton'ii  ameniluK'nt  thcrtito. 
Tho  ininiHtry  hnd  esUbliched  tiieqrstoin  of  competitive  ezaininationa 
by  (jnlor  in  council  in  the  prerioiu  montli  ;  intending  thia  meaaure 
to  be  tho  commencement  of  an  effective  reform  in  the  public  dupari- 
ments.  Some  experienced  admimat»tors,  however,  liave  doubted 
the  policy  of  this  system.* 

Fortunately,  however,  the  statesmen  then  in  power 
took  warning  by  the  misfortunes  that  had  liefallen  the 
country  from  the  want  of  an  adequate  control  and 
responsibihty  in  the  governing  body,  and  set  themselves 
in  earnest  to  the  work  of  investigation  and  reform. 
They  instituted  a  thorough  and  searching  enquiry,  by 
mean."*  of  official  sub-committees,  into  the  actual  con- 
dition of  all  the  public  departments.  They  sought  the 
aid  of  parliamentary  committees  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  mal-administration  and  to  recommend  suitable 
remedies  for  the  consideration  of  government.  The 
suggestions  thus  obtained  were  in  their  turn  submitted 
to  official  scrutiny  before  being  carried  out,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  complete  reorganisation  of  some  of 
the  leading  departments  of  state,  heretofore  so  griev- 
ously mismanaged,  and  the  introduction  therein  of  an 
improved  system,  calculated  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  former  evils,  and  to  place  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
ministers  the  requisite  authority  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment in  every  emergency,  unfettered  by  official  routine, 
and  with  all  the  strength  derivable  from  the  ready  co- 
operation of  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  The 
promptitude  and  efficiency  displayed  by  the  newly 
organised  War  Department,  in  despatching  to  Canada 
in  the  winter  of  1861-2,  and  to  China  in  the  previous 
summer,  fully  equipped  armies,  amply  supplied  with  the 
means  for  attack  or  defence,  are  proofs  of  the  reality  of 


»  Ann.  Reg.  1855,  p.  1-44.  '  See  ante,  toL  1,  p.  623. 
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the  improvements  effected,  and  testify  to  the  vahie  of 
administrative  reform  when  it  proceeds  from  within  in- 
stead of  from  without. 

When  first  considering  the  important  questions  in- 
volved in  the  reform  of  the  War  Office,  and  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  Parliament  liad  tlie  benefit  of  the  practical 
sagacity  and  great  experience  of  that  veteran  adminis- 
trator, Sir  James  Graham,  whose  services  in  the  com- 
mittees of  enquiry  into  the  working  of  these  departments 
were  invaluable,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  point  out  more 
particularly  when  describing  the  routine  in  these  several 
oflfices. 

One  prominent  feature  in  the  reforms  recently  effected  Abolition 
in  the  public  departments  of  Great  Britain  is  deserving  **'  ^**"**- 
of  special  mention.  It  is  the  general  substitution  of 
concentrated  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  for  the  indefinable  and  irresponsible  authority 
of  boards.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom,  in  most  of  the 
public  offices,  to  place  the  supreme  controlling  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  board,  consisting  of  several  members, 
nominally  of  equal  rank,  and  who  in  their  collective 
capacity  met  together,  at  stated  times,  to  transact  the 
business  of  the  department.  The  Treasury,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  Board  of  Control 
for  the  Government  of  India,  the  Ordnance,  and  the 
Board  of  Works,  were  all  originally  constituted  upon 
this  principle.*  Gradually,  however,  it  became  the  prac- 
tice for  the  president,  or  other  presiding  officer,  to  transact 
the  ordinary  business  of  these  departments,  convoking 
the  assistance  of  his  colleagues  only  upon  rare  and  un- 
usual occasions.^  But  while,  in  most  cases,  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  board  is  still  preserved,  enlarged  expe- 
rience in  the  practical  working  of  government  has  led 

■  See  Bentham's  Works,  v.  9,  p.  Parliament. 

218  n.     By  6  Anne,  c.  7,  sec.  27,  no  »  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap. 

increase  in  the  number  of  commission-  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  873,  874.    Hans. 

ers  for  executinfr  any  existing:  office  D.  v.  235,  p.  1282. 
can  be  made  without  the  consent  of 
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modern  .statesmen,  witli  singular  unaininity,  to  concur  in 
condemning  boards  as  instruments  of  executive  authority, 
on  account  of  their  lx?ing  impt^liments  to  [>rom|>t  action, 
and  destructive  of  personal  res{>on8ibihty,  without  offering 
any  equivalent  advantage. 

'  A  IxNird  is  a  very  Uul  thitif(  to  administor,  but  a  rery  good 
thing  to  check  the  expenditure  of  puhlie  IDOIM^.''  8m  Locd  Henry 
Lennox's  speech  on  a  motion  for  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  tje  re< 
sponsible  for  education,  sciimce,  and  art  eatinatea,  Ac  in  House  of 
Commons,  on  March  IH,  1^62  :  and  the  commenU  thereupon  in  an 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January,  1866,  on  '  Public 
OallerieH  and  IrresiMnsible  Boards.'  See  also  the  grounds  whereon 
the  government  oppo8(>d  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
February  26,  18G3,  to  declare  that  where  differences  of  opinion  have 
arisen  with  respect  to  the  inteq)retation  of  treaties  between  tlie 
native  princes  of  India  and  the  Imperial  authorities,  the  questions 
at  issue  ought  to  be  referred  for  decision  to  the  Privy  Council  in- 
stead of  being  decided  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  when 
Secretary  Sir  C.  Wood  maintained  that  'on  all  questions  arising 
with  other  powers,  independent  or  ^u/m- independent,  the  govern- 
ment must  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  subject  to  the  control  of 
Parliament,  and  they  could  not  shift  that  responsibility  to  the  Jodi- 
cial  Committee  of  Privy  Council.'* 

Govern.  Accordingly,   with    the   solitary   exception   of  the 

^1^  Admiralty,  all  the  boards  above  enumerated  have  prac- 
tically ceased  to  exist.  The  Treasury  Rjard  never 
assembles,  except  for  certain  formal  or  extraordinary 
business,  its  duties  being  transacted  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  aided  by  his  colleagues  and  assistants 
at  the  Treasury.  The  business  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  performed  by  the  president  and  secretary.  The  lioard 
of  Ordnance  has  been  abolished,  and  its  powers  trans- 
ferred to  the  department  in  charge  of  the  new  secretary 
for  war.  The  Board  of  Control  has  also  ceased  to 
exist,  upon  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  state  for 
India.  The  secretary  for  India  is,  it  is  true,  assisted  by 
a  permanent  council,  or  board,  composed  of  men  who 
have  local  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs,   and   who  are 


y  Rt.  Hon.  Mr.  Lowe,  Rep.  Com'.     Evid.  670. 
on  Education,  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6.  «  Haas.  D.  v.  169,  p.  814. 
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possessed  of  certain  specially  defined  powers ;  but  the 
secretary  himself  has  supreme  authority,  and  is  person- 
ally responsible  for  everything  connected  with  the 
government  of  India.*  The  old  Board  of  Works  has 
been  divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  that  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  has  been  placed  under  the  direction 
of  two  permanent  commissioners,  who  *  consider  that 
their  work  is  much  more  satisfactorily  performed  since 
they  have  ceased  to  be  a  board,  and  have  been  em- 
powered to  act  individually ' ;  **  and  the  remaining  duties 
of  the  Board  of  Works  are  performed  under  the  sole 
authority  of  a  first  commissioner.  The  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  alone  remains  unchanged.  But 
while  respect  for  its  ancient  organisation,  and  a  fear  of 
raising  discussion  upon  delicate  questions  of  jurisdiction 
and  authority,  have  hitherto  prevented  the  formal 
remodelling  of  this  important  department  of  state,  its 
actual  working  has  been  so  modified  by  usage  as  to 
bring  it  into  complete  harmony  >vith  the  modern  ideas 
of  responsible  administration."  The  Board  of  Admiralty 
is  now  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  system  intro- 
duced by  the  Duke  of  WelUngton  for  the  governance  of 
the  Board  of  Ordnance,  at  the  time  that  he  filled  the 
post  of  master-general  of  that  department.  This  system 
provided  for  the  subdivision  of  labour  among  the  various 
members  of  the  board,  to  each  of  whom  his  special 
work  was  assigned,  subject  to  the  supreme  control  of 
the  master  general,  to  whom  every  important  matter 
involving  new  principles  was  referred.  This  plan  has 
been  found  to  work  very  well  at  the  Admiralty,  as  will 


•  Sir   C.  Wood  in  Hans.  D.  v.  Evid.  884. 

172, p.  784.  The  ludian  Council  may  *  'The  Admiralty  is  not,  in  prae- 

indeed   control    the   secretary    upon  tice,  a  board.     Ita  aliairs  are  admio- 

oue  or  two  matters  specially  reserved  istered  by  a  responsible  minister,  with 

for  their  concurrence  by  the  statute,  a    council    of    professional   otHcers.' 

otherwise  his  power  is  supreme.  Lord  C.  Pagvt,  secretary  to  the  ad- 

"  Rt.    Hon.  W.  F.  Oowper,    1st  miralty,  in  Hans.  D.  v.'iei>,  p.  824. 

coramis.    of  works,    Rep.   Com*,  on  Mr.  Childers,  76.  v.  200,  p.  211. 
Mis.  Expend.  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  9. 
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appear  more  particularly  in  a  Mubfucquent  chapter,  when 
the  political  functionM  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  come 
under  review.  The  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
committee  of  council  on  education  are  aHNi»ted  by  a 
committee  of  cabinet  ministers,  appointed  by  order  in 
council,  to  advise  upon  educational  questiouH.  Hut  this 
committee  never  meets  unless  specially  summoned  by 
the  lord  president.  It  never  interferes  in  matters  of 
administration,  beinp  merely  a  consultative  b^xly,  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  represents  the  cabinet,  so  far  as  the 
adoption  of  general  j)rinciple8  of  policy  and  the  afrree- 
ment  to  minutes  of  council  on  education  is  concerned, 
liut  the  responsibility  for  everything  connected  with  this 
department  rests  entirely  and  absolutely  up<jn  the  lord 
president.' 

The  superior  advantages  of  governing  by  means  of 
one  responsible  head,  over  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
administration  by  boards  of  control,  is  now  so  generally 
acknowledged,  that  of  late  years  the  internal  government 
of  British  India  has  been  gradually  remodelled  upon  a 
similar  plan. 

A  noticeable  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the  practice  of 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  wherein,  after  the  introduction  of  parliamen- 
tary government,  the  Board  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works  was 
converted  into  a  department  having  a  president  and  three  vice- 
presidents,  each  of  them  political  officers,  charged  with  a  separate 
class  of  duties,  and  assisted  therein  by  a  board  of  advice,  composed 
of  permanent  and  non-political  officers.* 

Formerly  the  governor-general,  ruling  over  upwards 
of  an  hundred  millions  of  people,  exercised  his  vast 
powers  in  conjunction  with  an  executive  council,  acting 
as  one  body,  without  any  separate  departmental  func- 
tions. But  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Lord  Canning, 
when  governor-general,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  council,  that  system  was  altered,  and  the  Supreme 


^  Rep.  Com'",  on  Education,  Com.  •  See  Heam,  Govt,   of  Eng.  p. 

Pap.  1865,  Y.  6.     Evid.  1906,  2296.      258. 
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Council  divided  into  departments,  each  member  thereof 
being  charged  with  a  particular  branch,  such  as  army, 
finance,  pubhc  works,  or  the  like,  while  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  council,  as  a  whole,  remained  unchanged.' 
This  scheme  of  administration  is  conducted  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Imperial  Act  passed  in  1861,  which 
empowers  the  governor-general  to  divide  the  business 
amongst  the  members  of  his  council  according  to  his 
own  discretion.  The  authority  of  the  governor-general, 
however,  remains  paramount  and  supreme,  and  can  be 
in  no  respect  hmited  or  controlled  by  the  action  of  his 
council. 

Having  discussed  the  questions  of  the  origin  and  8«i»rie«of 
composition  of  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  briefly  con- 
sidered the  various  collateral  points  connected  there- 
with, we  have  now  to  refer  to  the  salaries  and  other 
emoluments  appertaining  to  the  offices  held  by  the 
principal  members  of  the  administration.  Formerly, 
the  great  offices  of  state  were  much  more  lucrative 
than  at  present.  Various  means  existed,  as  by  the 
possession  of  sinecures  or  reversions,  or  by  fees  and 
allowances,  whereby  the  perquisites  of  office  were  in- 
creased. But  all  these  have  been  abolished,  in  the 
gradual  progress  of  economic  reform.  Up  to  about 
the  year  1825  there  used  to  be  an  allowance  to  the 
first  minister,  and  to  each  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  plate,  by  way  of  outfit,  on 
their  first  accepting  office.  This  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
Civil  List ;  but  it  has  since  been  taken  away,  together 
with  all  fees  and  gratuities  of  every  kind.^  Since  1830 
the  salai'ies  of  the  priaie  minister,  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  and  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  have  been  severally  fixed  at  5,000/.  per  annum : 


'  Evid.  of  Sir  J.  Graham,  before  also  Evid.  pp.  206,  358. 
Com',  on  Pioard  of  Admiralty,  Com.  «  Rep.  on  (►fficial  Sal  Com  Pan 

Pap.  1861,  V.  5,  pp.  140,  146.     See  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  271,  272.   ' 
VOL.    II.  o 
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that  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  at  4,500/.,  and 
those  of  the  other  lieads  of  administrativo  '  *inent« 
generally  at  2,()0()/,   per  annum.     Thi.s  n  i   waa 

efl'eeted  at  the  instigation  of  ministers  themselves.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  Grey  ministry  acceding  to  ofTice, 
they  ])l,'iced  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries 
under  the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  accepted  the  recommendations  for 
reduction  which  were  made  by  that  committee.'  These 
salaries  come  under  the  revision  of  Parliament  every 
year,  as  they  are  included  in  the  estimates,  and  voted 
in  supply.  In  1850  the  official  salaries  again  under- 
went examination  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
administrative  offices  'were  settled  in  1831  at  the 
lowest  amount  which  is  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  service.*  ^ 

Most   of  the  leading   statesmen  of  the  day   were 
examined  before  the  committee  in  1850,  and  they  con- 
curred in  the  foregoing  opinion,  alleging,  with  regard 
to  the  offices  for  which  a  salary  of  but  2,000/.  a  year 
is  given,   that   they   did  not   compensate   the  parties 
holding  them,   and  offer  no  pecuniary  inducement  to 
public  men   for  their  acceptance.''     Without  advocat- 
ing the  increase  of  existing  salaries,  it  was  urged  on 
behalf  of  their  present  rate,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
Necessity    pubUc  advantage  that  men  of  ability,  of  small  private 
adequate     nicans,  should  bc  enabled  to  enter  into  public  employ 
salaries  to  instead    of  the   professions,   without    being  placed   in 
an  unfair  position  towards  such  of  their  colleagues  as 
might  possess  private  fortunes.     Some  of  the  most  emi- 


'  Mir.  of  Pari.  1833,  p.  617.  in  Journal  of  Stat.  Soc.  v.  20,  p. 

i  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  102. 
1850,  T.  15,  p.  V.     May,  Const.  Hist.  ^  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap, 

V.  2,  p.  589.     And  see  an  article  on  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  91. 
the  Pay  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown, 
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nent  statesmen  of  the  past  century  were  notoriously 
men  of  very  small  private  incomes,  as  for  example  the 
two  Pitts,  Fox,  Burke,  Canning,  and  Huskisson.^ 

In  his  evidence  before  the  committee.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  quoted,  with  marked  approbation,  the  following 
opinions  of  Edmund  Burke  upon  the  question  at  issue : 
— '  What  is  just  payment  for  one  kind  of  labour,  and  Borke's 
full  encouragement  for  one  kind  of  talents,  is  fraud  and  on 
discouragement  to  others :  many  of  the  great  officers  '*^**'"*»- 
have  much  to  do,  and  much  expense  of  representation 
to  maintain ;  a  secretary  of  state,  for  instance,  must 
not  appear  sordid  in  the  eyes  of  the  ministers  of  other 
nations  ;  neither  ought  our  ministers  abroad  to  appear 
contemptible  in  the  courts  where  they  reside.  In  all 
offices  of  duty  there  is,  almost  necessarily,  a  great 
neglect  of  all  domestic  affairs :  a  person  in  high  office 
can  rarely  take  a  view  of  his  family  house.  If  he  sees 
that  the  state  takes  no  detriment,  the  state  must  see 
that  his  affairs  should  take  as  little.  I  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  alFirm,  that  if  men  were  willing  to  serve  in 
such  situations  without  salary,  they  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  do  it.  Ordinary  service  must  be  secured 
by  the  motives  to  ordinary  integrity  ;  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  that  state  which  lays  its  foundation  in 
rare  and  heroic  virtues,  will  be  sure  to  have  its  super- 
structure in  the  basest  profligacy  and  corruption.  An 
honourable  and  fair  profit  is  the  best  security  against 
avarice  and  rapacity,  as  in  all  things  else  a  lawful  and 
regulated  enjoyment  is  the  best  security  against  de- 
bauchery and  excess.' " 

Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  both  con-  official 
curred  in  enforcing  these  enlightened  opinions  upon  the  ^    '*'"' 
committee,  with  many  apt  arguments  and  illustrations, 
drawn  from  their  own  experience  in  public  life  and  their 


'  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  I80O,  v.  15.     Evid.  260,  2fil 

'"  lb.  328. 
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extensive  acquaintance  with  political  history.  Some  of 
their  statements  were  to  the  following.'  effect: — It  has 
frccjuently  hai)i)enc(i  that  tlie  possession  of  office,  by 
engrossinf^  the  attention  of  the  incumbent,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  personal  concerns,  has  occaaioned  the  neglect 
and  injury  of  the  private  affairs  of  men  who  were  not 
themselves  prone  to  extravagance.  In  considering  the 
proper  salary  of  a  member  of  the  administration,  it  is 
also  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  precariousneas 
of  the  tenure  of  office.  Mr.  Fox,  after  forty  years'  ser- 
vice in  Parliament,  only  held  office  for  al^out  eighteen 
months,  including  the  two  administrations  of  which  he 
formed  a  part.  And  yet  upon  accepting  office,  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  those  who  do  not  already  possess  suit- 
able establishments,  to  provide  the  same  without  regard 
to  the  uncertain  duration  of  official  life.  Admitting 
that  men  are  generally  influenced  by  motives  of  honour- 
able ambition  in  entering  on  a  pubUc  career,  and  are 
principally  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  the  state  good 
service,  without  regard  to  pecuniary  considerations,  it 
is  the  more  obligatory  upon  the  state  to  allot  to  them 
such  a  provision  as  will  suffice  to  sustain  the  unavoid- 
able expenses  of  office,  and  leave  no  temptation  or 
excuse  to  abuse  its  opportunities  ;  otherwise  the  choice 
of  public  servants  would  become  too  much  restricted, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  men  destitute  of  private 
means  to  accept  office  without  serious  risk  of  pecuniary 
embarrassment." 

Since  the  year  1850,  it  is  notorious  that  the  value 
of  money  has  considerably  depreciated,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  living  upon  a  fixed  income  has  increased  in 
a  like  proportion.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
inadequacy  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  principal  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  has  become  a  matter  of  just  com- 
plaint.    This  grievance  would  be  felt  more  keenly  than 

°  Rep.  on   Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap    1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  345,  346,  1227, 
1231. 
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it  is,  were  it  not  tliat  the  vicissitudes  of  party  govern- 
ment render  it  virtually  necessary  that  a  leading  poli- 
tician should  have  considerable  private  means." 

An  important  item  in  the  expenses  of  a  minister  of 
state  is  that  which  is  entailed  upon  him  by  the  necessity 
for  exercising  hospitality.  Xo  inconsiderable  advantage, 
in  a  public  point  of  view,  arises  from  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  friendly  intercourse  between  ministers  and 
members  of  Parliament  at  official  dinner-parties.  It 
was  stated  in  evidence  before  this  committee,  that  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  in  private  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  now  practicable  among  public  men 
would  be  of  very  great  service  to  all  parties,  and 
would  materially  facilitate  pubhc  business."*  And  Lord 
Palmerston  testified  that  when  he  filled  the  office  of 
foreign  secretary,  and  entertained  foreign  ministers  in 
his  own  house,  he  had  constant  conversations  with 
them  on  political  topics.'*  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
the  official  income  of  a  member  of  the  government 
should  be,  at  all  events,  sufficient  to  admit  (»f  tlic  fre- 
quent exercise  of  hospitality. 

In  addition  to  their  salaries,  certain  of  the  ministers  official 
are  entitled  to  an  official  residence.  This  privilege  was  '^ 
formerly  granted  to  a  number  of  persons  in  the  public 
service  upon  insufficient  and  unwarrantable  grounds.' 
But  consequent  upon  an  enquiry  into  the  matter  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1834,*  it  was  afterwards  limited, 
so  far  as  the  administration  is  concerned,  to  the  first 


"  North,  Am.  Rev.  v.  63,  p.  176.  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for 

Hans.  I).  V.  203,  p.  784.  the  House  of  Lords  rarely  has  even- 

p  Rep.  ou  Otticial  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  ing  sittings.     At  the  same  time  there 

1860,  V.  15.     Evid.  9-4.     But  during  are  some  invitations,  such  as  tbose 

the  sitting  of  Parliament,  a  cabinet  givtn   by    foreign    ministers,   which 

minister  is  never  expected  to  dispense  members  of  the  government  do  not 

much  hospitality,  or  to   visit  much,  feel  at  liberty  to  decline.     lb.  1240, 

except  ou  the  two  days  of  the  week  1243. 

(Wednesday  and  Saturday)  when  the  *>  Jb.    678.     And    see    Bulwer's 

Houses  of  Parliament  do  not  sit  in  Palmerston,  v.  1,  p.  188. 
the  evening.  This  principally  applies,  '  Com.  Pap.  1831-2,  v.  26,  p.  551. 

however,  to  the  ministers  who  have  '  lb.  1834,  v.  11,  pp.  449,  453. 
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lord  of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  secretary,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  junior  lords  of  the  admiralty.*  The 
forcij/n  secretary  used  to  be  allowed  a  house  if  he 
chose  to  take  it,  but  none  have  done  so  sinre  Mr,  Can- 
ninf(."  In  fact,  the  establishment  at  the  old  FoniLMi 
Office  was  so  large  that  every  va^-ant  spare  in  ' 
building  was  occupied."  In  the  new  Foreign  Oii 
recently  erected,  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a 
residence  for  the  foreign  secretary,  but  the  buiM  ' 
contains  reception-rooms,  which  may  be  used  by  ii..lI 
functionary  or  by  other  ministers.*  The  reason  alleged 
why  no  residences  have  been  provided  for  the  home 
secretary  and  other  responsible  chiefs  of  important  ad- 
ministrative departments,  is  not  one  of  principle,  but 
that  convenient  houses  could  not  be  found  for  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  ministers,* 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  an  official  residence 
is  of  much  pecuniary  benefit  to  its  possessor.  Doubt- 
less, on  other  grounds,  it  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  head  of  a  heavily  worked  department  to 
have  a  residence  at  his  place  of  business.  It  affords 
facilities  for  transacting  official  work  at  times  when  it 
could  not  otherwise  be  done  at  all,  which  is  of  great 
public  advantage.  But  there  are  heavy  expenses 
attending  an  official  residence.  Nothing  is  provided 
but  the  walls  and  fixtures.  Fuel  and  lights  are  not 
allowed,  except  in  the  rooms  used  for  official  business.' 
The  furniture  is  purchased  by  the  incoming  minister  of 
his  predecessor,  whether  he  intends  to  occupy  the  house 
or  not,  and  is  in  turn  disposed  of  by  him  to  his  suc- 
cessor, or  else  it  is  provided  by  the  Office  of  Works, 


»  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850,  t.  15.     Evid.  75. 
1850,  V.  15.     Evid.  S7.  y  lb.  2.3,  69,  71.    The  Bret  lord 

"  lb.  76,  248.  of  the  admiralty  has  a  suite  of  re- 

"  Ih.  2889.  ception  rooms,  which  are  furnished 

"  Hans.  D.  V.  171,  p.  374.  by  the  public  ;  but  this  is  an  excep- 

*  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  ti'onal  case.     lb.  1228. 
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and  eacli  succeeding  occupant,  on  leaving,  is  charged 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  furniture  when 
he  came  in  and  when  he  went  out.*  Only  repairs  to 
the  solid  part  of  the  building  are  done  at  the  cost  of 
the  public  ;  everything  else  by  the  tenant.  Ministers 
are  cliarged  with  income  tax  and  all  other  imposts : 
they  also  defray  part  of  the  taxes  on  the  official  resi- 
dences, in  respect  of  their  beneficial  occupation  of  a 
portion  of  the  building.*  All  these  matters  being  taken 
into  account,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  John  Russell  availed  themselves  of  their 
olHcial  residences  during  their  tenure  of  office  as  prime 
minister.'' 

In  France  (at  least  since  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe)  UM«e  in 
a  more  liberal  policy  has  prevailed  in  regard  to  the 
chief  ministers  of  state.  In  addition  to  their  salary, 
they  are  provided,  on  accepting  office,  with  a  house 
completely  furnished,  and  supplied  with  everything, 
including  plate,  linen,  furniture,  attendance,  fuel,  and 
lights.  The  expenses  of  the  table  are  the  only  items 
not  defrayed  by  the  puljhc.  All  repairs,  &c.,  are 
executed  at  the  public  expense.  When  a  change  of 
ministry  occurs,  the  new  incumbents  immediately  take 
possession  of  these  advantages,  just  as  they  have  been 
enjoyed  by  their  predecessors.*" 

Provision  is  made  by  an  Act  passed  in  1834,  and  Pensions 
amended  in  18G9,  for  the  grant  of  pensions  to  retiring  tet?"*"" 
members  of  an  administration,  varying  in  amount  from 
1,000/.  to  2,000/.  per  annum,  according  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  particular  office.     The   statute,  however, 
confers  no  absolute  title  to  a  pension.      It  only  eni- 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  232,  p.  1042.  istrative,  p.  64.    Kep.  on  Official  Sal. 

»  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Evid.  71,  Coin.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  412- 

77-80,  200.  As  to  conditions  ol" official  416.     In  New  Zealand  official  resi- 

reaideuces  to  officers  of  British  Mu-  dences  are  allowed  to  ministers  of 

seam,  see   Oiv.   Serv.  Inq.  Commis.  the  crown,   Jls.  IIo.    of  Kep.   N.Z. 

Com.  Pap.  1875,  v.  23.  Evid.  6089-  18t?9,  App.  D,  No.  26:  N.Z.  Actf., 

6093.                                   »»  lb.  (Si).  1873,  No.  78 ;  N.Z.  Debut  en,  v.  23, 

'  Lambert,  Organisation  Admin-  p.  329 ;  v.  27,  p.  593. 
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powers  the  prime  mimster  to  grant  one,  at  !iis  discretion, 
and  on  his  own  responsibility.  To  warrant  tlic  prant 
of  a  political  pension  it  is  necessary  that  the  applicant 
should  liave  been  in  the  service  of  the  crown  for  at 
least  four  years,  and  that  he  should  declare  that  his 
private  income  is  inadequate  to  maintain  his  station  in 
life.  Moreover,  a  limited  number  only  of  such  [jensions 
may  exist  at  any  one  time.  The  term  of  service  to  en- 
title to  a  pension  need  not  be  continuous,  but  may  be 
made  up  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  offices, 
during  the  {)ul)li('  career  of  the  ininlsfcr.'' 

3.  The  Actual  Functions  of  the  Cafunet  Council,  with 
its  lielations  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  Executive 
Government. 

A  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  Council  is  ordinarily  held 
J^^of  once  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  state 
cabinet,  affairs  ;  but  when  occasion  retjuires,  they  as.semble  much 
oftener.  It  forms  *  no  part  of  the  duty  of  government 
to  hold  meetings  of  the  cabinet  at  any  stated  times,  but 
only  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  service. 
Any  minister  may  summon  a  cabinet  whenever  he 
pleases  and  for  any  object,  either  connected  with  his 
own  department  or  for  anything  else.  But,  instead  of 
sending  at  once,  and  ordering  a  messenger  to  assemble 
the  cabinet,  it  is  usual  to  apply  to  the  first  minister, 
who  then  naturally  orders  the  summons,  addressed 
to  "  her  Majesty's  confidential  servants,"  to  be  issued.* 
During  a  session  of  Parliament,  it  is  customary  for  the 
cabinet  to  be  summoned  every  Saturday,  to  discuss 
the  progress  of  legislation  and  the  current  business 
of  the  week ;   but  should   the  public  service  require, 

^  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Com.  Pap,  ministers    in  England  rarely  accept 

1850,  V.  15.     Evid.  104,  105,  4  &  6  this  pension.     He  himself  has  never 

Will.  IV.  c.  24,  .32  &  33  Vict.  c.  60.  taken  it. 

Hans.  D.  v.  196,  p.  874 ;  v.  197,  p.  *  H.  Reeve,  in  Ency.  Brit.   9th 

537,  Com.  Pap.    1869,  v.  34,  p.  355.  ed.  v.  4,  p.  620. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  asserts  that  ex- 
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it  is  also  assembled  on  other  days/  Upon  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament,  it  has  been  usual  to  intermit  the 
meetings  of  the  cabinet  until  some  time  in  October,  or 
later  if  necessary,  so  as  to  enable  ministers  to  absent 
themselves  from  town,  to  recruit  their  strength  after  the 
labours  of  the  session.^ 

During  the  Crimean  war,  in  1854,  the  cabinet  ministers  sepa- 
rated, as  usual,  at  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session,  about  the 
middle  of  August,  and  did  not  reassemble  in  council  until  the  middle 
of  October.  This  circumstance  was  noticed  by  the  Sebastopol  Com- 
mittee '  with  regret,*  although  both  the  premier  (Lord  Aberdeen) 
and  the  secretary-at-war  assured  the  committee  that  nothing  had 
occurred  meanwhile  of  a  nature  to  retjuire  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet, 
or  it  would  have  been  summoned  immediat4?ly.''  The  late  Sir 
George  Lewis,  a  most  excellent  autliority  on  such  a  subject,  has 
pithily  remarked  : — '  People  who  know  how  things  are  managed, 
know  that  the  oftener  cabinets  meet  the  better.  Ignorant  persons 
fancy  that  when  cabinets  meet  often  there  is  something  wrong  ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake.  It  is  in  the  long  vacation  and  in  the  country 
that  some  ministers  do  something  brilliant  and  extraordinary  that  is 
much  objected  to.  When  ministers  get  together,  they  can  agree  on 
something  plain  and  satisfactory.'  * 

Meetings  of  the  cabinet  are  usually  held  at  the 
Foreign  Office  ;  but  this  is  merely  for  convenience:  they 
may  be  assembled  at  the  private  residence  of  the  pre- 
mier,' or  at  any  other  place  where  they  can  be  got 
together. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  any  definite  number  of  mem-  Relation* 
bers  should  be  present  to  constitute  a  formal  meeting  nunL'Sr 
of  the  Cabinet  Council,  as  there  is  no  fixed  quorum.^  *°  *^® 

rrti  •  1  .  ...  cabmet. 

The  unavoidable  absence  of  the  prime  minister  himself 

'  Lord  Aberdeen,  in    Report   of  occasionally  to  meet  his  colleagues  at 

Sebastopol  (.-om*.  Com.  Pap.  1854-6,  a  cabinet  dinner-party,  when  ati'airs 

V.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  294.     And  see  pt.  2,  p.  of  state  are  discussed,  and  peradven- 

210.  ture  resolutions  agreed  upon  which 

«  lb.  pt.  2,  p.  209.    See  Welling,  are  afterwards  communicated  to  the 

Desp.  3rd.  s.  v.  2,  p.  545.  kinpr.     See   ante,    p.  147.      Corresp. 

"  lb.  pt.  3,  pp.  194,  295,  369.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Grev,  v.  I,  p. 

'  Nat.  Kev.  (1863)  v.  17,  p.  497.  74  ;  v.  2,  p.  226.     Ed.  Rev.  t.  133. 

J  Peel's  Memoirs,   v.    2,   p.  140.  p.  335. 
From  the  time  of  Harley,  A\  alpole,  ''  Com,  Pap.   1854-5,  v.  9,  pt.  2, 

and  Grenville,  to  our  own  day,  it  has  p.  209. 
been  customary  for  the  prime  minister 
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is  no  liindrance,  providinj^  he  is  willing  to  allow  the 
cabinet  to  confer  toj^ether  without  him.' 

Ordinarily  the  j)rime  minister  would  direct  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  meetings  of  the  cabinet  to  be  sent  to 
every  individual  having  a  seat  therein ;  but  this  rule  is 
not  inflexible.  It  is  notorious  to  all  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  our  constitutional  history,  that  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  men  have  been  retained  in  oflice, 
with  nominally  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  on  account  of 
special  administrative  or  departmental  abihty,  who 
nevertheless  have  ceased  to  carry  political  weight,  or  to 
be  regularly  consulted  by  their  colleagues  on  questions 
affecting  the  general  government  of  the  country.  J3e- 
sides  the  instances  to  this  effect,  up  to  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  which  have  been  already  noted  in  this 
chapter,"*  we  may  refer  to  the  case  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon,  who  after  the  accession  of  George  IV.  was  very 
little  consulted  by  his  brother  councillors  in  political 
matters,  and  was  left  almost  exclusively  to  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties.  It  has  even  been  alleged  that  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  the 
cabinet  by  the  premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  not  only  with- 
out previous  consultation  with  Lord  Eldon,  but  without 
his  knowledge ;  and  that  the  chancellor  was  first  in- 
formed of  the  fact  by  seeing  it  mentioned  in  a  news- 
I)aper.'' 
•Inner  In  cvcry  cabinet  there  is  a  select  few  who  take 

Tn'th"^  intimate  counsel  together,  and  on  important  points  de- 
cabinet,  termine  what  the  policy  of  the  government  shall  be 
before  proposing  it  to  their  colleagues."  In  fact  matters 
are  usually  matured  and  considered  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  small  number  of  members,  and  many,  especially 
of  those  who  hold  offices  with  heavy  departmental  work, 


»  Corresp.  Will.  IV.   with   Earl  p.  84. 
Grey,  v.  1,  p.  352.    Hans.  D.  v,  186,  °  Campbell's  Chanc.T,7,  pp.381, 

pp.  1590-1598.  383. 

«"  See  ante,  p.  148,  also  vol.  1,  "  Quar.  Rev.  v.  133,  p.  325. 


in  eases 
emer- 
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— such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  India, — are  not  at  first  consulted  as  to  measures 
about  to  be  proposed  to  the  cabinet.  When  the  parti- 
cular question  has  been  suitably  matured,  a  full  Cabinet 
Council  is  convened  to  decide  upon  it.^ 

In  any  case  of  emergency,  requiring  immediate  actior,  Duty  of 
the  prime  minister  would  not  scruple  to  assume  the  re-  minister 
sponsibility  of  exercising  the  supreme  authority  which  ^'J^; '"" 
belongs  to  his  office,  availing  himself  merely  of  such  K*^ncy 
advice  or  assistance  as  might  be  within  reach. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1845,  during  the  premier- 
ship of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  particulars  of  which  are  narrated  in  his 
posthumous  'Memoirs.'  The  sudden  failure  of  the  Irish  potato 
crop,  and  the  threatened  scarcity  of  food  which  became  alarm- 
ingly apparent  from  information  that  reached  him  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  cabinet  on  November  6  in  that  year,  induced  the 
premier  (acting  in  concert  with  two  of  his  colleagues)  to  take  the 
unusual  step  of  autliorising  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  Indian  corn  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
government.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  this  transaction  secret  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  was  conducted  with  great  discretion  by  the 
house  of  Baring,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury,  which  department 
undertook  the  whole  pecuniary  risk.  The  corn  was  entrusted  to  Irish 
commissariat  oflicere,  in  the  spring  of  1846,  to  sell  from  various 
depots  at  a  moderate  price,  wherever  a  deficiency  of  food  existed. 
This  prompt  and  energetic  measure  afibrded  a  most  timely  relief, 
though  it  failed  to  avert  altogether  tlie  horrors  of  famine  in  that 
terrible  crisis,*i 

The  topics  to  be  discussed  in  council  on  any  particu- 
lar occasion  are  seldom  known  beforehand.  Ministers 
are  generally  aware  of  the  questions  under  the  consider- 
ation of  government,  but  it  is  not  customary  to  announce 
the  subject  for  which  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet  is  con- 
vened. 

The  cabinet  lives  and  acts  simply  by  understanding, 
without  a  sinjxle  line  of  written  law  or  constitution  to 


p  Wellington  Desp.  3rd.  8.  v.  4,  Disraeli,  lb.  v.  203,  p.  1297. 
pp.  564,  573.     Ld.  Cranbourne,  sec.  *>  Peel's   Memoirs,  v.  2,  p.  173. 

for  India.    Hans.  D.  v.  186,  p.  1348.  Knight's  Ilist.  of  Eng.  v.  8,  p.  548. 
Earl  Russell,  lb.  p.  1638.    See  Mr. 
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determine  its  relations  to  the  monarch,  or  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  the  nation,  or  the  relations  of  it«  members 
to  one  another,  or  to  their  head/ 
Qncfltions  ^^.s  deliberations  are  usually  confined  to  matters  of 

bofori!  the  general  policy,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  including 
such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  submit 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  for  the  welfare  and 
social  advancement  of  the  nation.  But  there  are  also 
other  subjects  that  from  time  to  time  are  brought  Ixifore 
this  responsible  body.  For  example,  questions  will  con- 
tinually arise  which,  though  not  ripe  for  immediate 
settlement,  nevertheless  require  careful  prehrainary  in- 
vestigation. The  details  of  such  questions  are  first  ex- 
amined, either  by  individual  ministers  or  by  a  committee 
of  the  cabinet,  and  when  sufficiently  prepared  for  dis- 
cussion, are  then  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
whole  cabinet.' 
Com-  It  has  been  customary  of  late  years,  when  any  sul>- 

S'theT*  ject  of  importance  has  arisen,  upon  which  the  head  of  a 
cabinet,  great  department  of  state  (being  a  cabinet  minister)  has 
been  desirous  of  consulting  his  colleagues  in  the  govern- 
ment, for  a  committee  of  the  cabinet  to  be  convened  to 
consider  the  details  of  the  question,  previously  to  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  cabinet  collectively.  The  mode  of 
effecting  this  is,  for  the  minister  who  desires  the  advice 
of  his  colleagues  to  request  the  prime  minister  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  assist  him  in  preparing  the  state- 
ment which  should  afterwards  be  made  to  the  cabinet. 
Every  year  it  is  usual  for  such  committees  to  be  appointed 
on  behalf  of  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  the  Treasury, 
and  other  departments  of  state.* 

Questions  of  general  policy  frequently  originate  mth 
particular  departments  of  state,  or  in  conference  between 


^  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  North  Am.  1409.     Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v. 

Rev.  V.  127,  p.  206.  203,  p.  889. 

'  JRep.    Com*,    on    Official    Sal.  '  Rep.  Com*,  on  Education,  Com. 

Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  1397,  Pap.  1865,  v.  6.     Evid.  lSo7-lo94. 
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two  or  more  ministers  when  the  question  is  one  of 
mutual  concern,  but  all  matters  which  are  of  more  than 
departmental  importance  should  come  before  the  cabinet, 
who  are  collectively  responsible  for  every  act  of  govern- 
ment.'' 

All  questions  of  administration  that  involve  either 
new  or  important  principles, — or  which  are  likely  to 
excite  discussion  in  Parliament, — are  brought  up  for  the 
judgment  of  the  cabinet.  For  while,  in  the  government  2T^**T 
of  the  country,  each  minister  is  virtually  supreme  in  his  cabinet, 
own  department  up  to  a  certain  point  (subject,  however, 
to  the  constitutional  control  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  prime  minister,  and  to  that  which  is  exercised  by 
the  Treasury,  in  all  cases  where  the  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money  is  concerned),  beyond  that  he  must  either 
consult  the  prime  minister,  or  his  colleagues  in  council 
beforehand.'  The  responsibiHty  and  control  heretofore 
exercised  by  a  particular  minister  is  then  absorbed  by 
the  cabinet,  and  each  minister  is  bound,  in  his  own  de- 
partment, to  do  his  utmost  to  carry  out  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  that  body.* 

For  example  ;  it  is  the  usage  for  the  cabinet  to  con- 
sider of  the  number  of  men  required  for  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  the  year.  Their  decision  is  re- 
ported to  the  Queen,  and  then  formally  declared  by  the 
Queen  in  council.  It  is  afterwards  communicated  by 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  and  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  It  then  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  of  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  to  prepare  estimates,  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  for  the  necessary  supplies  to 
carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  government.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  naval  power  shall  be  distributed  is 


"  Rep.  Com*,  on  Dipl.  Serv.  Com.  Rep.  Com*,  on  Board  of  Admiralty, 

Pap.  1870,  V.  7.     Evid.  2528,  2588,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5,  p.  182- 
2770.  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v.  204, 

»  Rowlands,   Eng.    Const.    436,  p.  861. 
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also  a  cabinet  question.  And  whenever  circumstances 
render  it  necessary  to  send  troops  abroad,  the  < 
ation  of  the  measure  devolves,  in  tlie  first  i:.  :. ..  ,, 
upon  the  cabinet.  The  number  of  battalions  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  difierent  colonies  is  also  a  matter  of  general 
policy,  which  is  determined  upon  by  the  cabinet.  And 
appointments  of  officers  to  chief  commands,  whetljer 
naval  or  military,  are  generally  made  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  cabinet/ 

Any  matters  of  difference  between  cabinet  ministers 
and  their  colleagues,— or  with  subordinate  members  of 
the  ministry,  in  regard  to  their  official  duties, — if  not 
reconcilable  by  the  authority  of  the  premier* — and  any 
questions  at  issue  between  difierent  departments  of  state, 
ouglit  to  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  cabinet.* 

Thus,  on  June  27,  1862,  on  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  production  of  certain  papers,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  some  prize  money,  which  had  l>een  earned  by  the  army  and 
na\'y  at  the  capture  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale  in  1854,  had  not  Ijeen 
paid,  in  consequence  of  differences  on  the  subject  l>etween  the 
Treasury  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty  had  strenu- 
ously advocated  the  payment,  but  the  Treasury  had  interposed 
objections  and  difficulties,  whereby  the  captors  had  been  deprived  of 
their  unquestioned  rights.  The  cabinet,  it  seems,  had  never  been 
appealed  to  in  the  matter.  Lord  Derby  censured  the  government 
for  not  deciding  upon  the  case  ;  saying  that  '  it  was  one  with  which 
the  government  ought  to  deal  in  its  executive  capacity ;  and  that 
when  differences  arose  between  two  members  of  the  government,  a 
cabinet  was  of  no  use  at  all  except  as  a  final  court  of  appeal.''' 
To  the  same  effect  Earl  Grey  said,  '  there  ought  to  be  free  discussion 
between  the  departments,  and  there  must  often  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  them.     But  there  is  a  mode  of  settling  these  diffe- 


y  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5,  p.  49. 
Rep.  on  Military  Organisation,  Com. 
Pap.  18(30,  V.  "7,  pp.  95,  636.  Sir 
G.  0.  Lewis,  in  Hans.  D.  v.  169,  p. 
1281 ;  ib.  v.  190,  p.  368. 

*  As  in  1811,  the  relative  autho- 
rity of  the  offices  of  secretary-at-war 
and  commander-in-chief,  see  Clode, 
Mil.  Forces,  v.  2,  p.  714.  See  cases  in 


Rep.  Com*,  on  Board  of  Admiralty. 
Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  o,  p.  199.  Rep. 
of  Sebastopol  Committee,  Ib.  1854-5, 
V.  9,  pt.  3,  pp.  293,  360. 

*  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans. D.  v.  217, 
p.  1373,  and  see  3rd  Rep.  Civ.  Serv. 
Exp.  pp.  242,  248,  Com.  Pap.  1873, 
V.  7. 

*>  Hans.  D.  v.  167,  p.  1131. 
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rences.  If  the  matter  is  one  of  importance,  the  secretary  of  state 
may  refer  it  to  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  ;  and  if  his  decision  is 
not  satisfactory,  he  may  refer  the  matter  to  the  cabinet.'  *^  On 
July  8  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a 
motion  '  that  it  is  inexpedient,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
judgment  should  be  any  longer  delayed  on  the  amount  of  prize 
money  due  to  her  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces  employed  in  the 
capture  of  Kertch  and  Yenikale,  on  May  24,  1854,  as  it  is  calculated 
to  injure  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers,  seamen,  and  marines  in  the 
good  faith  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  the  matters  of  prize.' 
After  a  short  debate.  Lord  Palmerston  (the  premier)  consented  to 
this  motion,  with  the  understanding  '  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  a  competent  court  of  law  '  ;  and  it  waa  accordingly  agreed 
to,"*  But  upon  mature  consideration,  and  after  further  communica- 
tion with  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  the  government  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  claim  was  irresistible,  so  without  appealing  to  a 
court  of  law  they  submitted  a  vote  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
Connnittee  of  Supply  for  the  sum  of  85,925/.,  to  compensate  the 
troops  and  seamen  for  the  value  of  the  stores  they  had  captured  on 
the  occasion  in  question.  This  vote  was  at  once  agreed  to  by  the 
House.  ® 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  incidentally,  that  the  Depart- 
public  disclosure  of  differences  of  opinion  between  two  ^^^ 
or  more  departments  of  government,  though  sometimes,  rencea. 
perhaps,  unavoidable,  has  always  a  mischievous  effect 
upon  the  public  service.     It  is  obvious  that  discussion 
between  different  departments,  upon  points  of  policy  or 
practice,  must  frequently  take  place,  and  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  private  and  confidential.     Once  a  decision 
has  been  arrived  at,  the  whole  administration  are  re- 
sponsible for  it ;  but  meanwhile  the  disclosure  of  any 
actual  disagreement  is  unseemly,  and  is  calculated  to 
produce  most  injurious  results.' 


*  Hans.  D.  v.  168,  p.  276.  departments     on     confederation     of 
"  lb.  p.  80.  West  Indies,  Hans.  D.  v.  206,  p.  1026. 

*  lb.  V.  170,  p.  613.  Between    comptroller    and    auditor 

*  lb.  V.  183,  p.  463,  See  dis-  general  and  civ.  serv.  com"  in  re- 
cussion  in  1862,  respectini.'  diH"e-  gard  to  appointments  in  Audit  Office, 
rences  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  39,  p.  103.  See 
Colonial  Office  in  regard  to  the  Ja-  also  Mr.  Disraeli's  remarks  upon 
niaiea  debt,  lb.  \.  168,  p.  260.  And  effect  of  cases  of  misuuderstandinj? 
see  'Jom.  Pap.  1862,  v.  36,  p.  817.  between  public  departments,  in  sess. 
And  upon  differences  between  these  of  1802.     Hans.  D.   v.  108,  p.  1138. 
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ludeii-  The  (lelilxsrations  of  the  cabinet  upon  all  fnattem 

i^Tei""*  which  engage  their  attention  are  Htrictly  private  and 
confidential ;  being  kept  secret  even  from  the  other 
members  of  the  administration,  who  have  no  seat  in  the 
cabinet,  and  who  therefore  are  not  directly  respoii 
for  the  conduct  of  the  government.  Upon  their  nr-t 
introduction  into  the  Privy  Council,  ministers  are  in- 
variably sworn  to  secrecy.*  Hence  they  are  not  at 
liberty,  thenceforth,  to  divulge  conversations  or  pro- 
ceedings in  council — or  to  reveal  to  others  any  con- 
fidential communications  they  may  have  had,  either 
with  the  sovereign  or  with  a  colleague  in  office — with- 
out express  permission  from  the  crown.^  This  applies 
equally  to  those  who  have  ceased  to  form  part  of  an 
administration,  as  to  members  of  an  existing  govern- 
ment.' 

No  secretary  or  clerk  is  perniitt(.'<l  to  be  j)r        '   :t 
meetings  of  the  cabinet  council ;  neither  is  an\  il 

record  kept  of  its  proceedings.*  The  decisions  of  the 
cabinet  are  either  embodied  in  formal  minutes,  to  l)e 
submitted   to  the   sovereign,  or  else  are  carried  into 


Also  lb.  V.  169,  p.  1393.     A«  r»-  (Marque*     of    AnjjlflBey)     to    Um 

specta  diflerences  between  Treasury  prime  imnii«ter  (Earl  Orey)  pointing 

and  Board  of  Admiralty,  ante,    p.  out,  for  information  of  the  cabinet, 

8.'?.      Between  Board  of  Audit  and  views  entertained  by  his  lordship  in 

Board  of  Works,  ante,  p.    46.     Be-  regard  to  Ireland ;  which  letter  was 

tween  War  Office  and  the    Indian  read  in  the  House  of  Commoas  by 

Government,   Hans.    D.   v.   190,  p.  Mr.  Ilume  and  other  members.     Thie 

175.     Between  the  Treasury  and  the  unauthorised  publication  of  this  letter 

War  Office,  lb.  v.  216,  p.  1288.     Be-  was  stigmatised  as  '  a  most  foul  and 

tween  the  Treasury  and  Home  and  scandalous  breach  of  confidence.'  lb. 

Foreign  Offices,  the  Board  of  Trade,  1834,  pp.  1:573,  1375,  1430,  1446. 
3rd  Rep.   Com*.    Civ.     Serv.   Exp.  '  lb.  1834,  p.  2645. 

Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  7.     Hans.  D.  v.  J  Mr.     Gladstone,     North    Am. 

217,  p.  1358.     Between  the  Treasury  Rev.  v.  127,  p.  207.     There  is  a  con- 

and    postmaster-general,  Com.  Pap.  ventional  understanding- that  no  notes 

1876,  V.  42,  p.  371.  are  to  be  taken  of  what  passes  in  the 

«  See  ante,  p.  83.  cabinet,  or  if  taken  that  they  should 

•■  Wellington  Desp.  3rd.  s.  v.  4,  be  kept  secret  until  the  generation 

p.  212.    Duke  of  Somerset  on  Mo-  concerned  therein  shall  have  passed 

narchv  and  Pemocracv,  p.  169.    Mir.  away.     Quar.  Rev.  v.  129,  p.  330. 

of  Pari.  1831-2,  p.  2069.     See  obser-  H.  Reeve,  in  Ency.  Brit.  9th  ed.  v.  4, 

vations  in  Parliament  upon  a  letter  p.  620.     Ed.  Rev.  v.  153,  p.  390,  &c. 
from  the  lord-lieutenant  of   Ireland 
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effect  by  the  personal  directions  of  the  individual  minis- 
ters, to  whose  departments  they  may  particularly  apply. 

Mere  decisions  of  the  cabinet,  unless  followed  up  DwnsioM 
by  some  formal  order  or  declaration  of  the  Queen  ^binet, 
in  Council,  or  by  a  treasury  minute,  or  other  authori- 
tative official  act,  are  necessarily  of  an  ephemeral  cha- 
racter ;  having  a  present  efficacy  so  far  as  concerns  the 
matter  in  hand,  but  carrying  with  them  no  perma- 
nent authority.  '  It  is  an  important  feature  in  the 
executive  government  of  this  country,  that  there  is  no 
department  which  is  supreme  over  all  the  other  de- 
partments. It  is  quite  true  that  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  is  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  cabinet 
can  give  any  order,  which  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
departments  to  obey ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  true  that  that 
order  would  become  part  of  our  executive  or  admini- 
strative system.  On  the  contrary,  it  dies  with  the 
cabinet  that  gave  it  birth ;  and  it  would  be  for  the 
government  which  followed  it  to  revive  it  or  not  as  they 
might  think  fit.'  ^ 

If  any  authoritative  action  on  the  part  of  the  crown  bow  car- 
should  be  required,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  a  decision  "  °"^' 
of  the  cabinet,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  prime 
minister  to  advise  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be 
summoned,  from  whence  orders  in  council,  proclama- 
tions, or  other  official  notifications  might  proceed.  All 
commands  of  the  sovereign,  whether  emanating  from 
the  Privy  Council  or  issued  upon  the  advice  of  a  re- 
sponsible minister,  should  be  transmitted  to  the  officer 
or  department  of  state  charged  with  giving  effect  to 
the  same  by  a  secretary  of  state,  or  other  responsible 
minister.' 

Apart  from  the  adoption  of  any  formal  minutes,  the 


^  Mr.   Gladstone,   Hans.    D.    v.  po.  234,  243.     Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  7. 

166.  p.  1847.     Mr.  Lowe,  /*.  V.  217,  Also  rtn^c,  p.  178. 

p.    1869.     See  his    evidence   before  '  Hans.  D.  v.  140.  p.  1047.  Clode, 

Com',  on  Civ.  Serv.  Exp.  3rd  Rep.  Mil.  Fore.  v.  2,  p.  722. 
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extent  to  wliich  documentary  evidence  may  exist  in 
re<jfard  to  matters  wliicli  have  at  any  time  under^'one 
discussion  at  cabinet  meetings,  depends  in  a  jrreat 
measure  upon  accidental  circumstances.  When  there 
is  an  ()])p()rtunity  for  frequent  personal  intercourse 
amoufrst  those  who  take  a  prominent  j)art  in  cabinet 
councils,  it  may  happen  that  little  or  nothinfj  is  com- 
mitted to  writing  at  the  time."  But  it  waa  the  usual 
practice  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  (following  the  exam])le  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington)  to  bring  before  his  colleagues 
his  opinions  in  regard  to  great  public  questions,  upon 
which  he  desired  to  have  a  decision  of  the  cabinet,  by 
means  of  written  memorandums.  These  papers  were 
generally  *  read  by  himself  at  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet, 
and  afterwards  sent  in  circulation  amongst  the  members 
of  the  government.  The  best  opportunity  was  thus 
afforded  for  a  mature  consideration  of  statements  made, 
and  of  arguments  adduced,  in  support  of  measures 
proposed  for  consideration,  and  the  most  effectual 
precaution  taken  against  misconstruction,  and  hasty, 
inconsiderate  decision.'"  A  similar  practice  is  followed, 
not  only  by  prime  ministers,  but  by  subordinate  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  who  are  desirous  of  calling  the 
attention  of  their  colleagues  to  important  matters  that 
require  careful  statement  or  explanation  :  or  who  may 
wish  to  comment  upon  the  policy  pursued  by  a  colleague 
in  affairs  appertaining  to  his  own  department.**  Such 
papers  are  circulated  amongst  ministers  by  means  of 
*  cabinet  despatch  boxes,'  to  which  every  cabinet  minis- 
ter possesses  a  master-key .^ 


""  Peel,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  p.  97. 

»  lb.  p.  99. 

"  See  frequent  memoranda  by 
Duke  of  AVelliiigton,  when  cabinet 
minister,  in  reference  to  policy  of 
povemment,  Desp.  3rd  S.  passim.  lb. 
V.  2,  p.  549. 

p  Peel,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pp.  184, 
194.     Donne,  Corresp,   Geo.  III.  v. 


2,  p.  134.  Ilaydn,  Book  of  Dignities, 
88  n. — Occa.«ionalIy  documents  which 
are  intended  to  be  perused  by  cabi- 
net ministers  only  are  confidentially 
printed  at  the  Foreign  Office,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  for  multiplying 
manuscript  copies  for  that  purpose. 
Hans.  D.  v.l(>6,p.711. 
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As   regards  the   internal  relations   of  the  cabinet,  internal 
while   each   minister  is  an  adviser  of  the  crown,  the  of  the 
cabinet  is  a  unity,  and  none  of  its  members  can  advise  «*^"»et. 
as  an  individual,  without,  or  in  opposition  actual  or 
presumed  to  liis  colleagues.     But  the  business  of   the 
state  is  vastly  too   great  in  volume    to  allow  of  the 
actual  passing  of  the  whole  under  the  view  of  the  col- 
lected  ministry.     It   is,   therefore,   a   prime   office   of 
discretion  for  each  minister  to  settle  what  are  the  de- 
partmental acts  in  which  he  can  presume  the  concur- 
rence of  his  colleagues,  and  in  what  more  dehcate,  or 
weighty,  or  peculiar  cases  he  must  positively  ascertain 
it.** 

Sometimes  a  member  of  the  administration,  being  a  other 
privy  councillor,  but  without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  is  ™"iuS^"o 
called  upon  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  in  order  attend  a 
that  he  may  express  his  views  upon  some  question  which  the   °^ 
intimately  concerns  his  own  department.     Thus,  Lord  <^"^®^ 
Castlereagh,  when  chief  secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  was  invited  to  confer  with  ministers  upon 
Irish  questions,  in  September  1800,  and  again  early  in 
the  following  year."     And  when  points  of  law  are  likely 
to  arise  the  law  officers  are  usually  invited  to  attend 
at  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet.*    If  the  occasion  be 
one  of  pecuhar  gravity  and  importance,  a  summons 
should  be  issued  by  the  proper  officer  directing  certain 
persons  to  attend  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  for 
certain   specified   purposes  ;    which  committee  should 
consist  of  the  cabinet  ministers  and  the  other  privy 
councillors  whose  attendance  is  required.     The  report 
of  this   committee  should  be  made  to  the  sovereign  in 
council.     But  when  a  mere  informal  interview  is  sought 
by  cabinet  ministers  with  a  colleague  in  office,  he  would 


1  Mr.  Gladstone   in   North  Am.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6.     Evid.  23^5. 
Rev.  V.  127.  p.  207.  »  A\'ellino^n  Desp.  3rd  S.  t.  5, 

'  Fxi.   Rev.  V.  103,  p.  350.     See  p.  550  ;  Hans.  D.  v.  211,  p.  261. 
also  Rep.  Com*,  on  Education,  Com. 

K   2 
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simply  bo  asked  to  be  j)if.s<'nt  at  a  Mttinj:  of  the  cabi- 
net.* In  184S,  when  Chartist  riot«  were  a|)prehen(le<i 
in  London,  the  Duke  of  WeUinjrton  (then  connnandcr-in- 
chief)  was  sumnionetl  by  Lord  John  Uusscll  to  attend 
a  cabinet  council  upon  this  eni'  v.*     Vnl-  i*» 

arran<;einent  of  this  kind  be  u  ,  :i,  a  dej ...  ..  ;it 
presided  over  by  a  minister  who  is  not  of  the  cabinet 
is  unable  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  cabinet  upon  any 
matter,  except  by  means  of  a  written  memorandum,  to 
be  presented  to  his  colleagues  in  council  by  the  home 
secretary ;  a  proceeding  which  does  not  always  obtain 
for  the  question  a  full  and  satisfactory  consideration/ 
The  prime  The  position  of  the  prime  minister  towards  the 
in'th'e*"^  cabinet  is  peculiar.  Although  he  is  the  head  of  the 
cabinet,  administration,  and  necessarily  its  most  important  and 
influential  meml>er,  yet  he  meets  all  his  colleajrues  in 
council  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  At  meetings 
of  the  cabinet,  the  only  one  who  has  precedence  over 
his  fellows  is,  in  fact,  the  president  of  the  Ck)uncil.  But 
inasmuch  as  the  entire  responsibiHty  for  the  government 
devolves  on  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  he  naturally 
must  possess  a  degree  of  weight  and  authority  in  coun- 
cil which  is  not  shared  by  any  other  member.  Ordina- 
rily questions  may  be  put  to  the  vote,  and  decided  by  a 
majority  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  the  prime  minister." 
But,  if  he  chooses,  he  may  insist  upon  the  cabinet 
deciding  in  any  matter  in  accordance  with  his  own 
particular  views ;  otherwise  he  has  the  power,  by  his 
own  resignation  of  office,  to  dissolve  the  ministry.* 
Differences  of  opinion  will  naturally  and  unavoidably 

«  Corresp.   Will.   IV.  with  Earl  Life  of  Palmerston,  t,  1,  pp.  2-32- 

Grey,  v.  1,  p.  399.  23-5,  240;  Lord  Broughtona  Recol- 

"  Earl  Russell's  Recollections,  p.  lections  in   Ed.   Rev.    1.33,  p.  3.3.5. 

253.  Martin,  Pr.  Consort,  v.  4,  pp.  458, 

'  Rep.  Com*,  on  Education,  Com.  484,  486. 

Pap.   1865,    V.   6.     Evid.  667,  668.  '  See  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admi- 

Hans.  D.  v.  216,  p.  6-^6.  ralty,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5,  p.  182. 

'  Corresp.  Will.  IV.   with  Earl  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organisation,  lb.  1860, 

Grey,  v.  1,  pp.  431,  433.     Bulwer'a  v.  7,  p.  611. 
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occur  between  cabinet  ministers,  but  the  vote  once 
taken,  and  ihe  question  decided,  every  member  of  the 
cabinet  becomes  equally  responsible  for  the  decision, 
and  is  equally  bound  to  support  and  defend  it.  In 
case  of  irreconcilable  differences  with  any  of  his  col- 
lea</ues,  the  premier  may  require  their  resignation  or  a 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet. 

The  elder  Pitt,  who  had  been  all-powerful  as  prime  minittor 
during  the  reign  of  George  II.,  wan  obliged  when  George  III. 
ascended  tlie  throne  to  submit  his  measurea  to  the  cabinet.  Being 
out- voted  therein,  on  tlie  question  of  war  witii  Spain,  he  reaigned 
ottice,  declaring  that  '  he  would  not  remain  in  a  situation  which 
made  him  responsible  for  meacurea  he  waa  no  longer  allowed  to 
guide.'  y 

In  1797,  during  the  premiership  of  the  younger  Pitt,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  cabinet  tlie  expediency  of  renewing  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  peace  with  France.     The  »    "'  iI>on 

the  question.     Lonl  Grenville  and  Mr.   \  .-dly 

averse  to  any  overtures  of  the  kind.  But  Piit  was  resolved,  and  it 
became  Grenville's  duty,  as  .s.Hiftary  of  state,  to  make  the  proposal 
to  the  French  minister.  ■ 

In  1824,  Lord  Liverpool  ^^iis  j)remier)  determined  upon  pletlg- 
ing  the  government  to  i-ecognise  the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  in  America,  notwithstanding  a  strong  remonstrance  from 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  (Master-general  of  the  ordnance),  and  the 
fact  that  all  the  other  ministers  (except  Mr.  Canning,  the  foreign 
secretary)  were  either  disinclined  to  stir  in  the  matter  or  indifferent 
about  it.* 

But  it  is  not  usual  for  the  prime  minister  to  proceed 
to  extremity  with  the  cabinet,  until  he  is  convinced 
that  there  is  no  other  alternative  between  enforcing  the 
adoption  of  his  own  views  and  his  retirement  from  office. 
For  '  a  compromise  is  the  natural  result  of  all  differ- 
ences between  men  in  official  stations  under  a  constitu- 
tional government ;  it  is  so  even  where  they  are  not 
coequal  in  authority.'  ** 


y  Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  v.  2,  pp.  3e4-366,  388. 
p.  -iS?.  •>  Rep.  on  Militnrv  Organisation, 

»  Massey,  Qeorgre  III.  v.  4,  p.  248.  Com.  Pap.  1660,  v.  7,' p.  557. 

•  Wellington  Desp.  3rd.  S.  v.  2, 
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The  prime         At  tho   time  of  the  failure  of   the  Irish  poUto  crop,  in  tlM 
HiHuuJ      autumn  of  18 1ft,  Sir  Roli^rt  Peel,  who   waa  then  prime  niiniator, 


cabinut.       advrK-nt<H]  in  the  cabinet  the  opening  of  the  pfirta  for  the 

of  fon-ij^n  com,  and  the  temporary  repeal  of  the  duties  on  the 
iin[M)rtjition  of  com  ;  bat  having  the  support  of  three  only  of  hit 
colleagues,  he  wm  overruled,  and  did  not  insist  upon  it.  Several 
weeks  later,  the  neoeenty  becoming  more  urgent,  8ir  liobert  Ped 
again  advised  the  adoption  of  this  policy  ;  bat  ooald  not  indooe  hk 
colleagues  to  agree  with  him.  Wheraupoa  be  raeigned  ofllee ;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  fonn  an  eilnihiitlration  tnm  amongst  his 
late  colleagues,  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for  by  the  Qooan.  His 
endeavours  to  form  a  miniHtry  also  failed.  Her  Mi^|eety  then  re- 
quested Sir  Robert  Peel  to  withdraw  his  resignaticm,  which  he 
agreed  to  do,  and  reconstructed  his  cabinet  by  selecting  for  his  col- 
leagues men  who  were  willing  to  co-<^)erate  with  him  in  carrying 
out  his  f>olicy  ;  claiming  for  himself,  as  '  the  minister  of  England,' 
the  '  unfettered  power '  of  judging  of  those  measores  which  he  be- 
lieved tho  public  interests  to  require.' 

On  April  23,  1863,  the  sum  of  50,000/.  was  voted  in  committee 
of  supply  towards  the  expense  of  a  national  memorial,  or  mooameBt^ 
to  the  uHMnory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort.  It  was  understood  that 
tliis  would  )>e  the  extent  of  the  pecuniary  assistance  to  be  granted 
by  Parliament  towards  this  undertaking.*  But  at  the  same  time 
the  premier  (Lord  Palmerston)  promised  the  committee  oi  coaistruc- 
tion  that  the  government  would  give  them  sufficient  old  gun-metal 
for  the  bronze  work  of  the  intended  structure.  Not  bebig  imme- 
diately wanted,  there  was  no  application  made  to  the  Treasury  or 
War  Department  for  this  gun-metal  until  1865,  when  the  memorial 
having  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  metal  was  required,  it  was 
applied  for.  Lord  Palmerston  then  consulted  the  cabinet  upon  the 
matter,  when  some  of  his  colleagues  (including  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer)  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  course  taken  in  regard 
to  it.  But  there  appears  to  have  been  no  formal  decision  of  the  cabinet 
on  the  question.  Lord  Palmerston,  however,  took  the  responsibility 
of  writing  to  the  parties  interested,  informing  them  of  the  objections 
made  by  some  of  his  colleagues,  but  nevertheless  repeating  his 
original  promise,  and  adding  that  if  necessary  he  should  be  prepared 
to  submit  a  vote  to  the  House  for  the  metal.  At  this  juncture  Lord 
Palmerston  died,  and  his  ministry  was  broken  up.  A  year  after- 
wards, the  Derby  ministrj',  being  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  resolved 
to  give  eflect  to  Lord  Palmerston's  engagement,  upon  the  faith  of 
which  the  memorial  committee  had  continued  to  act.  But,  pursuant 
to  a  rule  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Treasury,  at  the  desire  of 


^  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  214.     Hans.  D.  v.  83,  pp.  86-95. 
•  Hans.  D.  v.  170,  p.  605. 
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the  House  of  Commons,  it  was  determined  to  submit  a  resolution  in 
committee  of  supply  for  the  grant  of  the  sum  of  4,970/.,  being  the 
value  of  the  gun-metal,  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  purchMe  it  from 
the  War  Department  and  present  it  to  the  promoters  of  the  memorial.' 
In  debating  this  resolution,  the  ex-chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  demurred  to  the  statement  that  the  Palmerston  govern- 
ment had  in  any  way  consented  to  this  proceeding,  whatever  might 
have  been  said  or  done  by  Lord  Palmerston  himself  in  the  matter. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  contended  that  the 
House  would  '  not  be  acting  fairly  or  in  a  liberal  spirit  if  they  took 
advantage  of  a  petty  objection  to  throw  obstadM  in  the  way  of 
carrying  out  the  engagement '  made  by  Lord  Paimertton  in  writing 
on  tliis  subject.  Whereupon  the  vote  wm  •greed  to  without  further 
remark.* 

We  have  next  to  consider  of  personal  coramunica-  comma- 
lions  between  the  sovereign  and  the  members  of  his  between 
cabinet  council.     And  in  view  of  the  constitutional  re-  and*™*" 
lationship  which    subsists   between   the  king  and   his  cabinet, 
ministers,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  notice,  l^eforehand, 
the  position  of  poUtical  neutrality  which  is  occupied  by 
the  sovereign  in  his  intercourse  with  all  other  persons, 
including  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  access  to  the 
royal  presence,  and  who  may  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  such  an  opportunity  to  express  to  him  their  own  con- 
victions upon  questions  of  pubhc  concern.'' 

The  ofiicial  channel  of  intercourse  between  the  sove- 
reign and  the  cabinet  council  was  formerly  a  secretary 
of  state,'  but  is  now  invariably  the  prime  minister.*  It 
devolves  upon  this  functionary  to  convey  to  the  sove- 
reign for  his  approbation  all  the  important  conclusions 
of  the  cabinet ;  and  to  him  the  sovereign  makes  known 
his  decisions  thereon.^  The  prime  minister  is  bound, 
in  his  reports  and  audiences  with  the  sovereign,  not  to 
counterwork  the  cabinet ;  not  to  divide  it ;  not  to 
undermine  the  position  of  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the 

'  See  aiite,  vol.  l,p.  725.  official  rank,  to  obtain  audience  with 

«  IIan8.   D.    v.    184,    pp.    1551,  the  severely,  see  ««/«>,  vol.  1,  p.  2(>6. 

1570,  1«K)6.  'S«ea7f^<',v.l,p.91,&a/i/f,p.l50. 

••  For  the  proceedings  necessary  J  See  antey  vol.  1,  p.  336. 

on  the  part   of  a  peer,   holding  no  ^  See  Ed.  Rev.  v.  125,  p.  546 
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royal  favour.  If  lie  departM  in  any  degree  from  strict 
adherence  to  these  rules,  and  uses  his  great  opjKjrtuni- 
ties  to  increase  his  own  influence,  or  pursue  aims  not 
shared  by  his  colleagues,  then,  unless  he  is  prepared  to 
advise  their  dismissal,  he  coniniits  a  treacherous  and 
base  act.  He  must  be  loyal  both  to  his  sovereign  and 
to  his  colleagues,  as  well  as  to  rarliament.'  C<immuni- 
cations  on  afl'airs  of  state  are  constantly  passing  lx?tween 
the  sovereign  and  the  prime  minister.  And  any  com- 
plaint which  the  sovereign  might  have  to  make  of  the 
conduct  of  a  j)articular  minister  should  Imj  conveyed 
Right  of  through  the  prime  minister."  The  privilege  of  access 
toThe  to  the  sovereign  is  accorded  to  every  political  head  of 
•overoign.  ^n  administrative  office,  who  is  at  liberty  to  address 
the  crown  directly  upon  pohtical  questions ;  especially 
in  regard  to  matters  appertaining  to  his  own  depart- 
ment. But  all  correspondence  between  the  sovereign 
and  a  subordinate  minister  should  be  submitted  to  the 
premier;  if  not  beforehand,  at  any  rate  immediately 
after  it  has  taken  place." 

Sometimes  the  sovereign  will  address  *  the  cabinet  * 
collectively  ; "  but  usually  his  official  correspondence  is 
conducted  exclusively  with  the  prime  minister,  by  whom 
the  royal  letters  are  read  to,  or  circulated  amongst,  his 
colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  Being  confidential  papers, 
they  must  necessarily  be  withheld  from  all  other  per- 
sons ;  unless  by  express  leave  of  the  king.  For,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  the  king's  counsels  must  be  kept 
secret  by  all  who  take  part  therein."^ 

We  have  an  example  of  the  nature  of  the  intercourse 


'  Mr.  Gladstone  in   North   Am.  p.    481  ;    Corresp.   Will.    I^'.    with 

Rev.  V.  127,  p.  208;  also  his  Glean-  Earl  Grey,  v.  1,  pp.  46,  76,  79,  80, 

ings,  V.  1,  p.  243.  83,  116,  .354;  Bulwera  Pahnerston, 

"  Case  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1824.  v.  2,  p.  415. 

AVellington  Desp.    iJrd    S.   v.   2,  pp.  "  Jesse,  Life  of  Geo.  III.  v.  3, 

251,  261,  262.  pp.  448, 450,  536. 

°  See  Wellington  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  p  See  ante,  pp.  84,  240.  And  Cor- 

1,  pp.  150,  274;  V.  2,  pp.  345.  346.  resp.  Will,  IV.  with  Eail  Grey,  v.  2, 

Mr.  Gladstone,  Ch.  Quar.  Rev.  v.  3,  p.  229. 
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that  ought  to  subsist  between  the  sovereign  and  those  Political 
who  are  permitted  to  liave  an  audience  with  Iiini  in  the  "f  th? '  ^ 
conduct  of  William  IV.,  whose  bearing  as  a  constitu-  ^^^^^'^e^ 
tional  monarch  won  for  him  universal  confidence  and 
respect,  notwithstanding  his  strong  personal  bias  in 
favour  of  the  Tories,  of  which  some  amusing  anecdotes 
are  told  in  contemporary  memoirs.**  We  learn,  ujion 
imdeniable  authority,  that  his  Majesty  was  always 
accessible  to  everyone  who  desired  an  interview,  that 
lie  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  many  persons  daily,  with 
whom  he  would  converse  freely  upon  any  topic  upon 
which  they  had  information  to  impart;  but  that, 
'  although  he  may  listen  to  them,  he  never  converses 
upon  any  matter  which  may  be  the  subject  of  commu- 
nication with  his  government,  or  respecting  ministerial 
or  official  arrangements  in  contemplation.  Politics  are 
never  the  subject  of  conversation,  .  .  .  even  common 
articles  of  intelligence  are  not  noticed  otherwise  than 
as  conveyed  in  the  newspapers.* ' 

The  conduct  of  George  III.,  in  the  earliest  part  of 
his  reign,  was  open  to  serious  objection,  from  his  freely 
expressed  party  bias  in  favour  of  particular  ministers.* 
But  in  180G  and  later  years  his  behaviour  was  charac- 
terised by  scrupulous  impartiality.* 

George  IV.,  as  Prince  Regent,  and  subsequently  as 
sovereign,  was  much  less  careful  and  particular.  He 
would  habitually  open  his  mind  freely,  upon  political 
questions  to  private  friends,  with  whom  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  conversing,  and  receive  communications  from 
them,  upon  domestic  or  foreign  aflairs,  that  should  only 
have  reached  the  king  through  his  ministers,  to  the 
manifest  detriment  of  his  constitutional  relations  with 


1  See  ante,  Tol.  i.  p.  286,     Qre-  '  Corresp.  AVill.  IV,   with   Earl 

ville,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  p.   138;  v.  3,  Grey,  v,  1,  pp^^  61-62,  176. 

pp.    161,   272,   276,   364;     and  see  '  Ufa  ofEarl  Minto,  v.  1,  p.300. 

Siockmar's   Memoirs,    v.   1,  p.    338.  *  Yoi\ge,  Life  of  Ld.  Liverpool, 

Corresp.  Will.   IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  v.  1,  pp.  217-221. 
V.  1,  pref,  pp,  vii,-ix. 
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his  responsible  advisers,  rendering?  it  necessary  for  his 
premier  to  repeatedly  impress  upon  him  the  need  of  ft 
cautious  f(jrl)e.'iraijcc,  and  H^)metimes  to  warn  him  of 
the  serious  consequences  to  liimtielf,  and  to  the  mon- 
afchy,  which  a  persistence  in  such  practices  must 
occasion." 
^»y  ^  The  only  deviation  on  the  part  of  William  IV.  from 

between  tuc  strict  rulc  01  abstmencc  from  all  jxjhtical  conversa- 
co^tend  j^-^j^  ^-^j^  persons  not  of  the  number  of  his  *  immediate 
partica;  constitutional  advisers,'  was  when,  at  the  request  or 
with  the  knowledge  of  his  ministers,  he  would  invite  an 
interview  with  some  peer  or  lord  of  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  allay  the  violence  of  party 
strife,  or  of  promoting  the  success  in  Parliament  of 
ministerial  measures  which  he  deemed  of  vital  (*onse- 
quences,  and  which  were  in  jeopardy  through  the 
extent  of  opposition  they  were  encountering.  At  such 
times,  the  king  would  not  hesitate  to  point  out  to  his 
auditors  the  great  public  advantages  that  in  his  judg- 
ment would  ensue  from  a  dispassionate  and  conciliatory 
consideration,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  of  the  parti- 
cular question/ 

In  1 855  Prince  Albert  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Lord 
Aberdeen,  representing  the  great  anxiety  caused  to  the  Queen  and 
himself  by  the  line  taken  by  Aberdeen  and  other  ex-ministers 
in  Parliament  upon  the  question  of  the  war  with  Russia,  as  well 
on  account  of  its  probable  effect  upon  British  interests  abroad  as 
because  of  its  apparent  inconsistency  and  seeming  lack  of  a  patrio- 
tic spirit  in  themselves."  Similar  efforts  were  attributed  by  public 
rumour  to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  during  the  party  conflicts 
upon  the  Reform  question  in  1867. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  ancient  constitutional  rule 
which  forbids  the  sovereign  from  taking  notice  of  any 


"  Yonge,    Life   of    Ld.     Liver-  Diary,  r.  3,  p.  503. 
rool,  V.  2,   p.   242  ;   Quar.  Rev.   v.  '  See  Corr.  with  Earl  Grey,  v.  2, 

133,  p.  332 :  Wellington  Desp.  3rd  pp.  19,  21,  -33,  38,  64,  198. 
S.  V.  5,  pp.  550,  620 ;   v.  6,  pp.  303,  '  Martin's  Pr.  Consort,  v.  3,  p. 

313,    323,    455,   528;     Colchester's  289. 
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matter  in  agitation  or  debate,  in  either  House  of  Parlia-  but  not  so 
ment,  until  the  same  has  been  officially  communicated  ^o^oh  on 
for  his  concurrence,  and  which  declares  that  no  opinion  ^^^  V^*" 

'  ,  .*  penuenoe 

of  the  sovereign,  upon  any  Bill  or  other  proceeding  de-  of  i'arii»- 
pending  in  either  House,  ought  to  be  reported,  with  a  ™*^ 
view  to  bias  the  votes  of  members.*  This  regulation  is 
necessary  in  order  to  guard  tlie  independence  of  ParUa- 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  functions.  But  it 
was  originally  framed  under  circumstances  widely  dif- 
ferent to  those  of  our  own  time,  and  to  remedy  an  evil 
whicli  no  longer  exists.  While  in  its  application  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  their  collective  capacity,  the 
rule  is  still  capable  of  the  strictest  interpretation,^  it 
must  not  be  construed  so  as  to  infringe  upon  the  ancient 
and  undoubted  privilege  of  every  peer  of  the  realm,  as 
an  hereditary  councillor  of  the  crown,  to  have  an  audi- 
ence with  tlie  sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  making  any 
representation  he  may  think  fit  upon  public  affairs." 
In  general,  Uie  sovereign  would  receive  such  communi- 
cations without  comment ;  reserving  for  the  ear  of  his 
constitutional  advisers  his  personal  opinion  upon  any 
debateable  political  question  brought  before  him  in  this 
manner.  But  in  extreme  cases,  when  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  endeavour  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions  and 
to  conciliate  rival  parties,  we  are  warranted  by  consti- 
tutional precedent  in  claiming  for  the  sovereign  a  right 
to  interpose,  and  with  the  weight  which  belongs  to  his 
elevated  position  to  proffer  counsel  and  advice  to  any 
influential  statesmen,  irrespective  of  their  particular 
standing,  towards  the  existing  administration.  But 
such  an  act  of  interposition  is  only  suitable  as  a  last 
resource,  to  restore  harmony  to  the  body  politic.  It 
is  never  justifiable  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  an- 


*  Seertw/c,vol.  1,  p.  117.  And  see  p.   368.     Mr.    Disraeli's    statement, 

Jesse,  Life  of  (reo.  III.  v.  1,  pp.  .337-  Hans.  D.  v.  228,  p.  2U37. 
347.   rdchester's  Diarv,  V.  3,  p.  500.  •  See  ante,  vol.   1,  pp.  116-118, 

y  See  Mav,  Tarl.  Trac.  ed.  1883,  266,  334. 
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tagonism  between  the  two  Uouse;*  of  Parliament ;  as 
when  Georf^'e  IIF.,  in  1783,  canvassed  the  House  of  Ix)r(i« 
against  tlie  India  iJill,  which  had  passed  tlie  Commons, 
contrary  to  his  most  serious  convictions,  instead  of 
witliholding  his  sanction  to  the  measure,  dissolving  Par- 
liament, or  (as  he  afterwards  did)  recjuiring  the  minis- 
ters who  introduced  it  to  resign.'  It  hi  only  as  a  me<liator 
in  cases  of  emergency,  and  in  order  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  the  progress  of  legislation,  that  the  sovereign  is 
constitutionally  at  liberty  to  express  his  individual 
opinions  to  peers  and  lords  of  Parliament,  with  the  view 
of  influencing  their  public  conduct  upon  a  particular 
question.''  And  any  such  expression  of  opinion  ought 
to  be  strictly  limited  to  advice  and  counsel,  and  should 
not  (except  in  the  case  of  persons  in  the  actual  service 
of  the  crown)  amount  to  an  interference  with  the  free- 
dom of  action  of  any  member  of  the  legislature. 

Such  persons,  if  holding  seats  in  Parliament,  are  subject  to  the 
rule  wliich  re(|uire8  political  unanimity  in  every  meml>er  of  the 
administration.  '  Perfectly  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
positive  and  unequivocal  support  to  his  government,'  King  William 
IV.  insisted  upon  every  member  of  his  household,  having  a  seat  in 
either  House,  voting  with  ministers  on  their  Reform  Bill,  in  1831 
and  1832,  under  penalty  of  dismissal  from  office.  His  Majesty's  con- 
duct in  this  matter  was  highly  commended  by  the  prime  minister. •= 

In  the  year  1700,  when  a  furious  controversy  was  raging  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  on  account  of  an  attempt  by  the  Commons 
to  pass  a  measure  which  the  Lords  disliked,  but  which  was  popular 
in  the  country,  by  tacking  it  to  a  Bill  of  supply,  William  III., 
though  he  too  objected  to  the  measure,  saw  the  extreme  peril  of  any 
conflict  upon  such  a  question,  and  exerted  himself  to  get  the  Bill 
passed  by  the  Lords.  He  let  it  be  known  that  he  considered  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  as,  on  the  whole,  a  lesser  evil  than  its  acceptance. 
Whereupon  the  temper  of  the  Lords  underwent  a  considerable 
change.  Few  indeed  altered  their  votes,  but  a  sufficient  number 
abstained  from  voting  to  permit  of  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  without 
amendment."^ 


»  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  117. 
»>  Ream,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  178. 
'  Earl  Grey,  Corresp.  with  Will. 
IV.  v.  1,  pp.   290,  295;   v.  2,  pp. 


167,  179. 

■*  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng,  v.  o, 
ch.  XXV. 
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Again,  in  1832,  William  IV.  interposed  to  induce  a  majority  of 
the  peers  to  accept  the  Reform  Bill  which  had  passed  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  being  a  less  painful  and  hazardous  alternative  than 
the  proposed  creation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  proceeding, 
though  upon  the  face  of  it  an  obvious  interference  with  the  indepen- 
dence of  Parliament,  and  as  such  emphatically  condemned  by  Sir 
Erskine  May,*  was  approved  of,  at  the  time,  by  Earl  Grey,  the 
prime  minister,  as  an  act  of  conciliation,  becoming  in  the  sovereign, 
as  well  as  the  means  of  avoiding  a  far  greater  evil/ 

Subsequently,  his  Majesty  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  deprecation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  eccle- 
siastical members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  view  to  '  moderate 
their  inconsiderate  zeal,'  and  '  to  extricate  himself  and  his  government 
from  difficulty,'  as  also  to  save  the  dignitaries  of  the  established 
church  from  the  increasing  effects  of  popular  clamour.' 

We  are  therefore  free  to  admit  that  the  personal  Perwmai 
interposition  of  the  sovereign  to  mediate,  in  extreme  uon'ofthe 
cases,  between  contending  parties  in  the  state,  or  to  ex-  •o'^®'®'^ 
press  an  opinion,  in  a  formal  manner,  upon  a  question  ator,  or 
of  public  policy  or  of  imperial  concern,  is  a  commend-  how'to  be 
able  and  appropriate  service,  and  of  benefit  to  the  com-  exercised, 
mon wealth.     But  it  is  most  needful  that  he  should  bear 
in  mind  the  weight  that  will  naturally  be  attached  to 
every  word  he  utters,  and  carefully  avoid  giving  expres- 
sion to  any  opinions  at  variance  with  those  entertained 
by  his  responsible  advisers,  unless,  as  in  1783,  he   is 
prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of  their  resignation 
or   dismissal.^     Moreover,  the  substance   of  any  such 
conversations    should  invariably  be  communicated   to 
the  prime  minister,  with   as  little  delay  as  possible,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  future  misunderstandings,  or  incon- 
venience.' 


•  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  p.  120.  v.   5,   p.   31;    ante,   vol.  1,  p.   118. 

But  see  IJearn,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  177.  Campbell's  Cbanc.  v.  5,  p.  565. 

'  £arl  Grey,  Corresp.  with  Will.  '  Ea"-!  Grev,  Corresp.  with  Will 

IV.  V.  L>,  pp.  439-452.  IV.,  v.  2,  pp.'  40,  44,  48,  6t\  147* 

«  See  King'  William's  Memoir  in  "William    IV. 's    letter    to     Dulce   of 

Stockmar  s  Memoirs,  v.  1,  p.  323.  Clarence,  in  AVellinirton  Corresp.  3rd 

"  See  Wellington  Corresp.  3rd  S.  S.  v.  4,  p.  631. 
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Conntito- 
tional 
roNtraint 
on  the 
Novvri'ign 
in  such 


Durin;^   the  (irt'y  «ulniirii->t  ritum, 
itanco  fjccurnnl   which   in<lii<-«><I   th« 
caution  to  tho  k  i 
pression  of  p<>liti< 
service  might  be  ov»i 
ministers.     In  tfi     ' 
Dukn  of  Wfillint' 
Mm-    • 


i>oypnilM?r   ^^;il,  a  circuin- 
prmnMr  to  Addraas  a  word   of 
>•  of  ahttainiiif  frasi  Um  mc* 
I  HODS  not  in  hi*  ooiuititeCiocMJ 
ithout  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
"  of  his  |>rivU«fo  as  a  pear,   tha 
Mtioii)  undartook  to  wrHa  to  his 
lanf^rr  to  whidi  IIm 
ro  Kill  unions^  wliiab 

troni    the    prevailing  parliamentary 

it-iwMii.  i  IK-  ivia^,  without  waiting  Ut  <<>iiiiii'.  '  -  'his  memo- 
randum to  any  of  his  ministers,  at  once  repIi(Ml  t  Ih's  letter, 
informing  him  that  the  goTenuaent  wen*  fully  hIim  .  ril  he 
referred  to,  'and  that  there  existed  a  cordial  union  <>i  >  nt  on 
tho  Hubjcct  )>etween  his  Majesty  and  his  goreminant.'  Jmme<liat<>l7 
aftiTwards  the  king  forwarded  copies  of  this  correspondence  to  the 
prime  minister.  Earl  Grey  could  not  refrain  from  expreuing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  perusal  of  these  papers,  or  from  stating  to  the  I  f, 
'  the  propriety  and  constitntional  character  of  them  '  appeai  u 
*  more  than  (juegtionaMe.'  His  Majesty  replied  that  on  receiving 
the  duke's  memorandum  it  had  occurred  to  him  '  that  as  a  peer  and 
a  privy  councillor  his  grace  had  a  right  to  address  to  him  by  letter 
that  which  he  might  hare  commanicated  in  a  priv.'  if 
he  had  thought  fit  to  ask  it.  That  in  any  other  cas. 
might  have  sent  the  letter,  «kc.,  to  Earl  Orey,  and  conlinetl  himvlf 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt,  and  to  informing  the  writer 
that  it  had  been  so  disposed  of.'  Subsequently  the  king  assured 
Earl  Grey  that  '  his  Majesty's  reply  to  any  communication  from  his 
grace  relating  to  such  matters  will  in  future  l>e  limited  to  a  simple 
acknowledgment,'  a  promise  which  he  afterwards  adhered  to,  on  the 
receipt  of  a  second  letter  from  the  duke  on  the  same  subject.  In 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  being  informed  of  this  determination. 
Earl  Grey  added  that  '  it  certainly  might  in  many  cases  produce  in- 
convenience, if  his  Majesty  were  to  express  opinions  to  any  but  his 
confidential  servants  in  matters  which  may  come  under  their  con- 
sideration, with  a  view  to  the  advice  to  be  submitted  to  his  iVIajesty 
upon  them.''} 

We  have  noted,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  constitu- 
tional practice  which  governs  all  correspondence  between 
the  sovereign  and  foreign  potentates  or  ministers  upon 
pohtical  questions.*' 


J  Earl  Gr*»y,  Corresp.  with  WiU.  IV.  v.  1,  pp.  413-426. 

"  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  267-270. 
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Upon  the  accession  of  our  gracious  Queen,  and  until  Q- Victoria 
A  ...  .  as  a  con- 

after  her  marriage  with  Prince  Albert,  her  Majesty  has  stitmion*! 

confessed  that  she  permitted  herself  to  be  influenced  by  *'*®''"K°- 
*  strong  feelings  of  partisanship,'  in  favour  of  the  Wliigs, 
who  were  then  in  power.  But  '  the  prince  early  under- 
stood the  position  which  it  becomes  the  sovereign  of 
Oreat  Britain  to  hold  between  conflicting  political  par- 
ties, and  the  line  of  conduct  which,  as  the  consort  of 
that  sovereign,  it  was  right  for  him  to  observe.'  He 
tlierefore  *  held  himself  aloof  from  all  the  trammels  of 
party,  its  jealousies  and  animosities,  and  resolutely  ab- 
stained from  even  the  appearance  of  political  partisan- 
ship. And  not  only  so,  but  the  feehngs  of  that  nature 
by  which  the  Queen  so  candidly  admits  that  she  wa« 
herself  biassed  at  this  time,  soon  ceased  to  show  them- 
selves, under  the  influence  of  his  judicious  counsels ; 
and  all  parties  have  long  borne  willing  testimony  to  the 
cordial  and  constitutional  support  which,  when  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  government,  each  party 
in  turn  received  from  the  Queen,  and  from  the  prince  as 
her  natural  confidential  adviser.'' 

The  staunch  friend  and  adviser,  both  of  the  Queen  and  of  the 
prince,  Baron  Stoekmar,  was  strenuous  in  inculcating  the  obTiooa, 
but  hitherto  much  neglected  doctrine, — which  had  been  uded  upon 
by  her  Majesty's  uncle,  King  Leopold,  in  Belgium,  with  marked 
success,  tliat  the  monarch  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  must  never  be 
made  use  of  for  the  purposes  of  party."  According  to  Stoekmar, 
much  indeed  of  her  Majesty's  political  bias  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  Lord  Melbourne's  influence.  The  tendency  to  identify  herself 
too  exclusively  with  the  Whigs,  seems  partly  to  have  been  promoted 
and  partly  tolerated  by  Melbourne,  who  did  not  duly  estimate  the 
injury  he  was  thereby  inflicting  upon  the  office  of  the  sovereign." 

In  his  wise  and  patriotic  endeavour  to  inculcate  upon 
her  Majesty  the   duty  of  strict  neutrahty  in   political 


»  Grey,  Early  Years  of  the  Pr.  Consort,  pp.  276,  2S4,  327. 
"  Stockmar's  Memoirs,  v.  1,  pp.  Ixvii.-lxii. 
»  lb.  pp.  388-390. 
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matters,  Prince  Albert  was  ably  seconded  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, the  then  prime  minister,  who,  thoujih  himself 
a  Whig,  took  the  oi)i)ortunity  of  the  royal  marriage  to 
urge  upon  the  Queen  that  the  time  had  come  when  she 
*  sliould  have  a  general  amnesty  for  the  Tories.'  And 
upon  another  occasion,  '  speaking  of  the  Tories,  against 
wliom  the  Queen  was  very  jrate,  Lord  Melbourne 
said,  '  You  should  now  hold  out  the  olive-branch  a 
little.'  ° 

The  Queen's  predilection  for  the  Whigs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  her  reign  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 
It  was  partly  attributable  to  her  personal  regard  for 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  guided  her  first  steps  as  a  sovereign 
with  the  most  affectionate  and  loyal  care,  initiating  her 
into  the  performance  of  her  exalted  functions  in  such  a 
commendable  spirit  as  to  lead  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  bear  public  testimony  to  his  eminent  services  in  teach- 
ing her  Majesty  how  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
empire. P  It  was  also  fostered  and  increased  by  certain 
proceedings  in  Parliament  in  relation  to  the  naturalisa- 
tion of  Prince  Albert,  and  the  sum  to  be  granted  for  the 
expenses  of  his  household,  wherein  the  Tory  opposition 
evinced  an  unusual  degree  of  party  asperity.'*  These 
circumstances,  however,  although  sufficient  to  account 
for  and  to  explain  her  Majesty's  bias,  afforded  no  justi- 
fication for  it,  as  she  herself  has  simply  and  touchingly 
confessed.  But  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  Queen's 
youth  and  inexperience  at  this  trying  juncture:  the  more 
so,  as  since  her  marriage  she  has  uniformly  co-operated, 
in  the  most  frank  and  confidential  manner,  with  every 
leading  statesman,  of  whatever  party,  who  has  at  any 
time  been  called  to  her  councils.''  And  while  her  Ma- 
jesty has  never   refrained   from    intercourse  with  the 


"  Grey,  Early  Years  of  the  Fr.  2,  p.  237. 
Consort,  p.   327.      Stockmar's    Me-  •>  Grev,  Early  Years  Pr.  Consort, 

moirs,  v.  2,  p.  37.  Chs.  11-U. 

p  Torrens's  Life  of  Melbourne,  v.  *■  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  289. 
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leaders  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  her  government, 
her  conduct  upon  such  occasions  lias  not  been  liable,  in 
any  degree,  to  misconstruction.' 

The  sovereign  is  not  present  at  meetings  of  the 
Cabinet  Council.  Formerly,  as  we  have  seen,*  a  differ- 
ent practice  prevailed.  But  it  needs  no  argument  to 
prove  that,  in  order  to  be  impartial,  the  deliberations  of 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown  upon  affairs  of 
state  must  be  private  and  contidential.  Nevertheless 
the  sovereign  retains  the  right  of  initiation  of  any  public 
question,  and  is  at  liberty  to  invite  the  consideration  of 
ministers  to  any  scheme  or  measure  affecting  the  public 
welfare  which  may  have  engaged  the  royal  attention."* 

Until  ministers  have  come  to  an  understanding  as 
to  the  advice  they  will  tender  to  their  sovereign,  upon 
any  particular  subject,  it  would  be  premature  for  them 
to  communicate  with  the  crown  thereon.  The  premier 
himself  is  under  no  obligation,  either  of  duty  or  of 
courtesy,  to  confer  with  the  sovereign  upon  any  matter 
which  is  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet. 
But  so  soon  as  any  principles  are  settled,  or  any  project,  Decisiong 
or  Une  of  policy,  has  been  agreed  to,  with  a  view  either  °*  cabinet 

,.,1*^1...  .  .  to  be  sub- 

to  legislative  or  administrative  action,  it  becomes  the  mitted  for 

duty  of  the  premier,  as  the  minister  in  whom  the  crown  Approval; 
has  placed  its  constitutional  confidence,  to  take  the  royal 
pleasure  thereupon  ;  and  to  afford  his  sovereign  an  op- 
portunity for  tlie  exercise  of '  that  constitutional  criticism 
in  all  departments  of  the  state,'  which  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  crown,  and  which  in  its  operation  is  con- 
fessedly '  most  salutary  *  and  efficacious/ 

»  Earl  Granville,    Hans.    D.  v.  Pr.  Consort,  v.  2,  p.  308.    But  see 

208,  p.  1069.  lb.  V.  4,  p.  146,  where  it  is  stated 

'  See  ante,  p.  146.  that  the  principles  of  an  important 

"  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  308.     Mar-  public  measure  were  discussed  per- 

tin,  Pr.  ('onsort,  v.  2,  pp.  433-445;  sonally  by  the  premier  (Ld.  Palmer- 

V.  3,  pp.  146,  382.  ston)  with  the  Queen  and  Pr.  Consort 

'  3lr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D.  v.  183,  for  weeks  before  any  distinct  recom- 

p.  1113.     .\nd  see  his  speech  on  the  mendation  thereon  was  submitted  for 

Queen's  duties,    at  Uu>.'henden,  on  her  Majesty's  approval. 
Sept.  26,   1871.      See   also   Mariin, 

VOL.    II.  S 
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NoKlcct  of         A  neglect  of  this  rule  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  apon  the  AgTMOMOt 

thJN  rule      of  hiu  colloa^'ueH  with  }iiiii  im  to  the  expediency  of  a  oertain  nonnnMion 
I'itt  to  the  claims  of  th<f  Jioiimn   Catholic*,  led  to  hiii  loM  of  office,  and 

1801 ;  to  tho  withdriiwal  of  the  kiiij^'H  confidence  fnitn  the  niinintry." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Mr.  Addington,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Pitt  as  prime  minister,  should  also  have  exposed   himself  to 
the  charge  of  forgetting  the  deference  due  to  his  soverr-ign,  when, 
in  180.'J,  he  miule  overtures  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  resume  the  premiership 
without  having  \HH'n  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  king."     Mr.  Pitt's 
reply  waH,  that,  l^eforo  considering  tho  matter,  '  he  should  first  desire 
to  know  what  his  Majesty's  wishes  might  t>e  on  the  subject.''     He 
afterwards  communicated  to  Mr.  Addington  the   exact  conditions 
upon  which  alone  he  would  consent  to  take  office  ;  bat  intimated 
that  any  discussion  thereof  must  be  '  considered  merely  as   amimon 
hisdc-         convfirndtion.'     Adding  that  'he  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  his 
fcrenoe  lo  Majesty's  plea.sure,  l^efore  he  could  say  a  word  or  pronounce  a  name 
tJio  kiiip:      which  should  be  considered  as  binding.'    These  terms  proved  to  be 
unacceptable  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  negotiation  ended,  whereupon 
Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  he  would  '  in  future  receive  no  overtures  but 
such  as  might  l»e  made  by  the  express  command  of  his  Majesty.' 
Several  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Addington  informed  the  king  of  the 
matter,  and   ofibred   to  lay  before  him  the  whole  correspondence. 
But   his   Majesty,  being  annoyed   that  he   had   not  been   earlier 
consulted,  refused  to  read  the  letters,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  them. 
Two  days  later  he  s;iid  to  Lord  Pelham,  '  It  is  a  foolLsh  businesi 
from  one  end  to  the  other.     It  was  begun  ill,  conducted  ill,  and  ter- 
minated ill.'* 

In  1828,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  prime  minister) 
was  meditating  the  concession  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  with 
a  view  to  the  pacification  of  Ireland,  he  submitted  the  case  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  king,  before  communicating  on  the  subject  with 
any  of  his  colleagues  ;  asking  permission  of  his  Majesty  for  the 
cabinet  to  consider  the  question.  The  king  allowed  the  matter  to  be 
taken  up,  but  would  pledge  himself  to  nothing,  until  he  should  be  in 
possession  of  the  plan.' 

In  1854,  Lord  Aberdeen  (the  premier)  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  it  was  proposed  to  set  apart  a  day  of  humiliation  and 


occasion. 


»  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  146.     Rus-  on  this  affair,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  151. 
sells    Life    of    Fox,    v.    3,  p.    202.  ^  Stanhope's  Pitt,  v.  3,  p.  432 ; 

Stanhope's  Pitt,  v.  3,  pp.   268-276.  v.  4,  p.  32. 

Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  blamed  himself  *  lb.   v.    4,   pp.    36,  37.     Jesse, 

for  '  not  having  earlier  endeavoured  George  III.  v.  3,  p.  308. 
to  reconcile  the  king  to  the  measure  '  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  185.     Wel- 

about    the   Catholics.'      lb.  p.  287.  lington  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  4,  pp.  564, 

And  Lewis's  Letters,  p.  327.  573. 

»  See  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis's  remarks 
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prayer  for  the  success  of  our  arras  in  the  pending  war  with  Russia. 
But  her  Majesty  had  not  been  previously  informed  of  thia  intention  ; 
and  as  she  felt  strongly  on  the  subject,  she  wrote  to  Lord  Aberdeen, 
expressing  her  surprise  at  the  announcement.  She  also  suggested 
an  important  moditication  of  the  idea,  as  to  the  character  of  the 
services  to  be  used,  which  was  afterwards  cairied  out,  and  heartily 
responded  to  by  the  nation.** 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  determine,  in  every  instance,  wh»t 
precisely  what  matters  ought  to  receive  the  assent  of  J!^Ji^ 
the   crown,  beforehand,  and    what   may  be    properly  ^^epw- 
undertaken  at  the  discretion  and  upon  the  responsibility  «anttion 
of  the  several  heads  of  executive  departments.    But  this  gJo'^'® 
much,  at  any  rate,  is  clear,  that  no  important  acts  of 
government,    which    would    commit    the   crown   to   a 
definite  action,  or  line  of  policy,  which  had  not  already 
received  the  royal  approbation,  should  be  undertaken 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  sovereign.     This 
rule  is  not  meant  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
official  communications,  but  to  such  only  as,   to  any 
extent,  may  initiate  a  new  line  of  poHcy,  or  upon  which 
it  might  be  conceived  that  a  doubt  would  arise  as  to  the 
sentiments  that  would  be  entertained  by  the  sovereign, 
either  in  regard  to  the  act  itself,  the  method  of  its  per- 
formance, or  the  language  employed  in  relation  thereto.* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consult  the 
crown  upon  ordinary  matters  of  official  routine,  or  upon 
minor  points  of  administration,  which  are  suitable  to 
be  transacted  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  head  of 
the  particular  department  of  state  responsible  for  the 
same.** 

Any  minutes   that  may   be   agreed   upon   by  the  Cabinet 
cabinet,  and  which  are  intended  to  be  communicated  to  SntloThe 
the  sovereign,  should  be  conveyed  through  the  premier,  sovereign. 
either  by  letter  or  at  an  audience,  to  be  requested  for 


»»  Martin's  Pr.  Consort,  v.  3,  pp.  Earl  Grey,  v.  2,  pp.  355,  364,  373, 

5a-61.  376,  457-459. 

*  Mav,  Const.  Iliitt.,  v.  i.  p.  132.  <»  May,  Coi.st.  Hi?t.  t.  1,  p.  135. 
And  see  Corresp.  of  William  IV.  with 
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Conclu- 
sions of 
the 
cabinet. 


Attempt 
of  George 
IV.  to  ob- 
tain indi- 
vidual 
opinions 
of  the 


the  purpose.     Such  minutes  should   invariably  record 
the  names  of  the  ministers  present   when  they  were 

adopted.* 

As  early  as  thn  reign  of  Richard  II.,  we  find  the  names  of  th« 
menihers  of  the  king's  council  who  were  preient  at  any  mefltil^{ 
uniformly  iiiontioned.  Minutes  agree<I  upon  are  sigiKxI  by  the  mani- 
hers  pro.st>nt,  l>flfore  they  are  entered  in  the  *  H<K>k  of  the  CounciL*' 
After  the  revolution  of  lOHH,  the  opponent**  of  an  inner  council,  or 
cabinet,  attempted  to  introduce  a  regulation  requiring  all  state  atfaini 
to  be  transacted  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  the  resolutions  agreed 
upon  to  be  signed  by  the  ministers  who  ha<l  con.sent*d  thereto.* 
This  was  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  a  personal  liability  for  all  ques- 
tionable measures ;  a  security  which  is  now  obtained  by  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  whole  ministry  for  all  acts  of  government. •• 

The  conclusions  of  the  cabinet  in  less  important 
matters  are  usually  made  known  to  the  sovereign 
by  letter  from  the  ])rime  minister.'  If  any  mini.sters 
present  at  a  cabinet  council  dissent  from  a  minute  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  the  ministers  pre- 
sent, the  names  of  the  dissentients,  and  the  extent  of 
their  opposition,  should  be  communicated  to  the  king.^ 
Sometimes  the  substance  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
cabinet,  upon  a  particular  question,  is  explained  to  the 
king  by  the  premier  at  a  personal  interview,  when  if 
the  matter  be  of  sufficient  gravity  and  importance, 
written  minutes  would  be  prepared  of  the  conversation 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  chief  minister,  in  order 
to  prevent  misapprehension  in  communicating  the  same 
to  other  members  of  the  cabinet.*" 

In  1825,  under  the  Liverpool  administration,  the  king  (George 
IV.)  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  separate  memorandums  from  each 
cabinet  minister  upon  a  particular  question,  in  lieu  of  a  regular 
minute  emanating  from  the  cabinet  collectively.     The  king's  object 


^  Russell,  Corresp.  Fox,  v.  1,  p. 
351.  Colchester  Diary,  v.  2,  p.  108. 
Oon-esp.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Grey, 
V.  1,  pp.  2,  18,  38,  225 ;  v.  2,  p.  336. 

'  Nicolas,  Pro.  Privy  Council, 
V.  1,  pp.  17,  18. 

«  tiee  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  109, 

^  Knight,   Pop.  Hist,  of  Eng.  v. 


6,  p.  168. 

'  Corresp.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl 
Grev,  v.  1.  pp.  ;j4,  44. 

J  lb.  pp.  431,  433;  T.  2,  pp.  70, 
395.  And  see  Walpole's  Perceval, 
V.  2,  p.  231. 

*  Corresp.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl 
Grev,  V.  2,  pp.  68-80. 
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•was  to  fix  upon  Mr.  Canning,  the  foreign  secretary,  the  responsi- 
bility for  a  policy  which  hsfd  been  adopted  by  the  cabinet  upon  his 
recommendation,  and  to  which  the  king  was  decidedly  averse.  It 
concerned  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  America,  which  had  been  urged  upon  the  cabinet  by  Mr. 
Canning.  George  IV.  was  much  opposed  to  this  step,  fearing  that 
it  was  at  variance  with  the  engagements  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
European  powers.  Accordingly,  in  reply  to  a  cabinet  minute  on  the 
subject,  the  king  recjuested  to  be  informed  by  his  cabinet,  '  individu- 
ally (a^Wrt/j//t),'whetheritwas  proposed  to  abandon  the  principles  which 
had  heretofore  governed  the  relations  of  tiiis  country  towards  her  Euro- 
pean allies.  In  reply,  the  meml^ers  of  tlie  cabinet  '  humbly  rtHjuested 
the  king's  permission  to  give  their  answer  generally  and  collectively.' 
They  declared  that  they  had  no  wish  to  conceal  from  the  king  that 
there  existed  amongst  them  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ad- 
vice to  be  tendered  to  his  Majesty  on  this  subject.  But  thej  had 
unanimously  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  the  measures  in  progreea  re- 
specting Spanish  America  were  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  his 
Majesty's  treaty  obligations  towards  his  allies,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Canning,  however  (with  the  consent  of  Lord 
Liverpool),  addressed  a  special  letter  to  the  king,  justifying  his  con- 
duct as  foreign  secretary  in  the  negotiations  upon  this  affair.  Baffled 
in  the  endeavour  to  make  a  breach  in  the  ministerial  ranks  upon 
this  question,  the  king's  only  option  was  to  dismiss  all  his  ministers 
or  none.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative  ;  returned  a  conciliatory 
answer  to  Mr.  Canning's  letter,  and  accepted  the  advice  of  his 
cabinet.  Sustained  by  the  premier,  and  by  his  colleagues  generally, 
Mr.  Canning  was  enabled  to  persevere  in  his  South  American  policy, 
and  ultimately  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  king.' 

In  all  his  comraunications  with  the  sovereign,  the 
prime  minister  is  bound  to  afford  the  most  frank  and 
explicit  information  in  regard  to  measures  agreed  upon 
by  the  cabinet,  and  submitted  for  the  royal  sanction,  for 
it  is  a  maxim  of  constitutional  law,  that  *  the  king  is  not 
to  be  deceived  as  to  the  character  of  the  act  which  he 
performs.'  ™ 

The  present  Earl  Grey,  in  the  Coxrespondence  of  his  father  with 
William  IV.  says  :  '  Nothing  of  importance  was  done  by  the  go- 
vernment without  being  fully  explained  to  his  Majesty  in  the  letters 
addressed  to  him  by  his  minister,  while  in  those  written  by  the 
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king,  or  by  hin  order,  his  opinioni  on  the  various  queatioua  brouglii. 
under  his  notice,  and  tlte  olijectionM  he  Ronietim<<it  felt  to  the  advicu 
oiYcTf^d  to  him,  were  stated  without  reserre.  Tliesc  objinrtions  again 
were  met,  and  the  policy  of  hit  f  I  K^rvants  was  defended, 

when  necessary,  in  the  answen  rt<  >  him," 

And  '  it  is  not  merely  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the 
sovereign,  to  exercise  his  judj;ment  in  the  advice  whicli 
his  ministers  may  tender  to  liim.**  If  the  sovereign 
sliould  persist  in  rejecting  their  advice  upon  any  par- 
ticular measure,  they  '  have  then  to  choose  whether 
they  will  abandon  that  measure,  or  tender  their  resigna- 
tion.' •*  Upon  points  not  aflecting  the  great  interests  of 
the  country,  it  is  understood  that  ministers  may  yield 
to  the  opinion  of  the  sovereign.''  But  under  any  circum- 
stances, a  minister  '  is  bound  either  to  obey  the  [direc- 
tion] of  the  crown,  or  to  leave  to  the  crown  that  full 
liberty  which  the  crown  must  possess,  of  no  longer  con- 
tinuing that  minister  in  office  ' '  thereby  affording  to  the 
sovereign  '  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  he 
can  find  other  servants  who  will  enter  more  readily  into 
his  views.'  '  Should  he  fail  in  his  search,  then  comes 
into  operation  one  of  those  salutary  checks  which  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  has  imposed  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  he  must  necessarily  abandon  a  line  of 
conduct  which  he  cannot  find  men  of  character  and 
ability  willing  to  pursue.' '  But  in  such  a  crisis  it  is 
open  to  the  sovereign  to  dissolve  Parliament,  in  order  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  country  in  regard  to  his  act  in 
dismissing  his  constitutional  advisers. 

Mr.  Glad-  In  an  article  in  the  '  Church  Quarterly  Review  '  for  January, 

1877  (by  Mr.  Gladstone),  the  position  is  taken  that  the  sovereign 
may,  upon  occasion,  privately  consult  with  whomsoever  she  may 
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»  Grey,  Corresp.  WiU.  IV.  v.  1,  4,  pp.  458,  484,  486.     Ld.  Brough- 

pp.  v.,  viii.  ton's  Recollections,  Ed.  Rev.  v.  1.3.3, 
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please.  *  It  does  not  even  seem  easy  to  limit  the  sovereign's  right  of  Right  to 
taking  friendly  counsel  by  any  absolute  rule  to  the  case  of  a  husband,  j^j^^^jj 
If  it  is  the  Queen's  duty  to  form  a  judgment  upon  important  counsel, 
proposals,  submitted  to  her  by  her  ministers,  she  has  an  indis- 
putable right  to  the  use  of  all  instruments  which  will  enable  her 
to  discharge  that  duty  with  effect  ;  subject  always,  and  subject 
only,  to  the  one  vital  condition  that  they  do  not  disturb  the  relation, 
on  which  the  whole  machinery  of  the  constitution  hinges,  between 
those  ministers  and  the  Queen.  She  cannot,  therefore,  as  a  rule 
legitimately  consult  in  private  on  political  matters  with  the  party  ia 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  day  ;  but  she  will  have  copious 
public  means,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  for  knowing 
their  general  views,  through  Parliament  and  the  press.  She  caonot 
consult  at  all,  except  in  tlie  strictest  secrecy  ;  for  the  doubts,  he 
misgivings,  the  enquiries,  which  accompany  all  impartial  deliberation 
in  the  mind  of  a  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  a  subject,  and  which  would 
transpire  in  the  course  of  promiscuous  conversation,  are  not  matters 
fit  for  exhibition  to  the  world.'  Of  such  private  councillors,  Prince 
Albert  was  a  conspicuous  and  truly  normal  example  ;  '  and  another, 
hardly  less  normal,  was  Baron  Stockmar.  Botli  of  them  observed, 
all  along,  the  essential  condition,  without  which  their  action  would 
have  been  not  only  most  perilous,  but  most  mischievous.  That  is 
to  say,  they  never  affected  or  set  up  any  separate  province  or  authority 
of  their  own  ;  never  aimed  at  standing  as  an  opaque  medium  be- 
tween the  sovereign  and  her  constitutional  advisers.  In  their 
legitimate  place,  they  took  up  their  position  behind  the  Queen  ;  but 
not,  so  to  speak,  behind  the  throne  ;  they  assisted  her  in  arriving 
at  her  conclusions,  but  those  conclusions,  when  adopted,  were  hers 
and  hers  alone.  She,  and  she  only,  could  be  recognised  by  a  minis- 
ter as  speaking  for  the  monarch's  office.  The  prince,  lofty  as  was 
his  position,  and  excellent  as  was  his  capacity,  vanished,  as  it  were, 
from  view,  and  did  not,  and  coTild  not,  carry,  as  towards  them,  a 
single  ounce  of  ultimate  authority.'  * 

In  order  to  supply  the  crown  with  adequate  means  official 
for  exercising  an  independent  judgment  upon  all  affairs  b^^^^t^ 
of  state,  provision  has  been  made,  by  constitutional  prac-  ^  *^® . 
tice,  for  the  regular   transmission  to   the  sovereign — 
ordinarily  through  the  prime  minister,  or  else  through 
regular  official  channels — of  every  despatch,  report  or 
other  paper,  which  it  is  material  should  be  perused  by 
the  sovereign,  or  which  may  be  of  use  to  enable  the 


sovereign. 


*  Oh.  Quar.  Rav.  v.  3,  p.  472. 
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Den-         soverei^Mi  to  decide  u|H>n  the  merit«  of  any  incaaurc 

^*^  '^'     subniittcHl  to  him  by  ministers/ 

Whenever  Any  huuneu  i«  in  progreti,  aim  n-.i  .  .;„ m.i.  m  u[»on, 
tha  despatchi'H  rrdative  to  it,  which  are  sent  to  th«  kiny,  »inr  «oij- 
BJderod  im  iix'nily  writ  pro  /orrna,  and  are  not  r 
him,  unl<!.s8  there  in  a  note  in  the  box,  ipecifyin^ 
conUiinH  now  matter  and  requesting  hia  attention  to  it- 
All  despatches  received  by  a  secretary  of  state,  after 
perusal  by  the  proper  oflicer, — and,  in  important  cases 
all  drafts  of  answers  thereto, — are  required  to  be  for- 
warded, by  the  senior  clerk  of  the  particular  depart- 
ment, first  to  the  prime  minister,  then  to  theC^ueen  (for 
the  royal  sanction,  previous  to  their  being  desi)at<hed, 
in  the  case  of  important  drafts),  and  afterwards  to  the 
other  cabinet  ministers.*  Especially  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  empire,  involving  as  they  some- 
times do  vital  questions  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  main- 
tenance, at  all  times,  of  a  frank  and  dignified  courtesy 
towards  other  sovereigns  and  their  governments,  it  has 
always  been  a  prominent  function  of  the  British  crown 
to  watch  closely  and  continuously  the  state  of  our 
foreign  relations,  and  to  keep  itself  fully  advised  of 
the  policy  of  the  government  in  such  matters,  in  every 
essential  detail.' 

Despatch  boxes,  containing  official  reports,  correspondence,  war- 
rants, and  other  papers,  for  the  royal  approval  or  signature,  are 
daily  forwarded  to  the  sovereign,  in  charge  of  queen's  messengers, 
from  the  several  offices  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  from  the  prime  minister.  The  perusal 
and  consideration  of  these  papers  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
daily  routine  of  the  royal  labours. 

Constitutional  practice  accordingly  requires  that  no 
political  instruction  should  be  sent  to  any  British  minis- 
ter abroad,  and  no  official  note  be  addressed  to  any 


'  See  atife,  vol.  1,  p.  336.     Cor-  Service,  pp.  74-76.  Com.  Tap.  1861, 

resp.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  v.  v.  6. 

1,  pp.  43,  114.  r  Martin,   Pr,  Consort,  v.  2,   p. 

*  Bulwer"sPalmerston,v.  l,p.  73.  300. 

*  See  Rep.  Com^.  on  Diplomatic 
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foreign  diplomatic  agent,  without  the  draft  being  first 
submitted  to  the  prime  minister,  in  order  that  he  may 
take  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  upon  it.  And  if  either 
the  sovereign  or  the  prime  minister  suggest  alterations, 
they  are  either  adopted,  or  the  despatch  is  withheld." 

And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prime  minister  to  forward 
to  the  sovereign,  daily,  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament, 
an  account  of  debates  therein.  If  the  premier  is  a  peer, 
the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  writes  the  account 
of  debates  in  tliat  House.* 

Following  the  example  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr. 
Gladstone  found  time  to  write  out  himself  for  the  Queen  %preeu  of 
the  more  important  speeches  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  the 
same  when  leader  of  the  Commons  up  to  1874.  Since  then  Lord 
Barrington  undertook  the  work.  His  notas  on  important  debates 
wem  telegraphed  to  her  Majesty.**  For  this  service  he  was  made  a 
peer  in  April  1880.  Mr.  Gladstone  resumed  this  duty  when  he  be- 
came premier  in  1880. 

The  prime  minister,  being  the  recognised  medium  Prime 
of  communication  between  the  sovereign  and  the  heads  J^'JUwd. 
of  tlie  various  administrative  departments,  and  the  minis-  ^^^ »' 

T  1  11  1  i»  1  the  crown, 

ter  directly  accountable  to  the  crown  for  the  govern-  control* 
ment  of  the  empire,  must  necessarily  be  cognisant  him-  ^^^ 
self  of  all  important  correspondence,  which  is  received 
at  or  emanates  from  any  of  these  departments.  It  is 
therefore  required  that  all  such  papers  should  be  regu- 
larly forwarded  in  the  first  place  to  the  prime  minister, 
then  to  the  Queen,  and  afterwards  circulated  amongst 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet.  By  this  regulation, 
the  premier  is  enabled  to  exercise  the  controlling  influ- 
ence which  properly  belongs  to  his  office,  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  every  department  of  state.*"  K  any  question 
should  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  sovereign,  in  respect  to 

•  Ld.  ralmerston,  Hans.  D.  v.  "  Gentleman's  Mag.  May,  1880, 
119,  pp.  105,  110.  p.  581. 

*  Colchester  Diary,  v.  2,  p.  120.  '  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  liep.  on  Official 
Le  Marchant,  Life  of  Earl  Sj^ncer,  Salaries.  Evid.  320.  Cooi.  Pap.  185U, 
pp.  888,  464,  471.     Mr.  Gladstone,  v.  15. 

Uan$.  1).  V.  240,  p.  271. 
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any  matter  contained  in  the  ofTicial  papers  forwarded 
for  liLT  examination  and  apj)n»val,  .she  would  commu- 
nicate thereujjon  with  the  j)rime  minister,  who  i»  e.sjx?- 
cially  responsible  for  all  ministerial  prcxreedin^'s  and  who 
is  the  agent  of  the  crown  to  correct  or  control  all  other 
ministers.**  Should  it  be  necessary  for  the  8overei«(n 
to  interpose,  for  such  a  purpose,  she  would  always  act 
upon  the  constitutional  advice  and  responsibility  of  the 
first  minister.  In  tliis  manner  the  whole  administration 
is  brought  into  due  subordination  to  the  supreme  head. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  held  office  as  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  his  notion  was  that  a  foreign 
minister,  while  strictly  adhering  to  the  policy  of  the 
cabinet,  ouglit  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  effect  to  the 
same  upon  his  own  responsibility,  and  without  being 
obliged  to  submit  all  his  despatches  to  the  criticism 
of  his  colleagues  and  to  the  inspection  of  the  sovereign. 
But  this  opinion  was  repeatedly  rebuked  by  the  Queen 
and  warmly  resented  by  the  premier.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell expressed  his  determination  to  retire  from  office  if 
the  foreign  secretary  could  not  Ixj  subjected  to  proper 
control.*  At  length,  in  August  1850,  it  was  agreed 
upon  by  her  Majesty  and  the  prime  minister  that  more 
detailed  instructions  should  be  conveyed  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
communicate  with  the  crown  upon  matters  appertaining 
to  his  own  department.  These  instructions  were  com- 
municated by  Lord  John  Russell  to  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

'  The  Queen  requires,  first,  that  Lord  Palmerston  will 
distinctly  state  what  he  proposes  in  a  given  case,  in 
order  that  the  Queen  may  know  as  distinctly  to  what 
she  is  giving  her  royal  sanction.  Secondly,  having  once 
given  her  sanction  to  a  measure,  that  it  be  not  arbitrarily 


•*  Lord  J.  Russell,  in  Hans.  D.  v.     1,  ch.  vii. 
119,  pp.  91, 99.  p.  278. 

•  Ashley,  Life  of  Palmerston,  v. 
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altered  or  modified  by  the  minister,  tfuch  an  act  she 
must  consider  as  failing  in  sincerity  towards  the  crown, 
and  justly  to  be  visited  by  the  exercise  of  her  constitu- 
tional right  of  dismissing  that  minister.  She  exf>ect8  to 
be  kept  informed  of  what  passes  between  him  and  the 
foreign  ministers  before  important  decisions  are  taken, 
based  upon  that  intercourse ;  to  receive  the  foreigu 
despatches  in  good  time  ;  and  to  have  the  drafts  for  her 
api)roval  sent  to  her  in  sufficient  time  to  make  herself 
acquainted  with  their  contents  before  they  must  be  sent 
off.  The  Queen  thinks  it  best  that  Lord  John  Russell 
should  show  this  letter  to  Lord  Palmerston.'  Uix)n  the 
receipt  of  this  memorandum,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to 
the  premier,  stating  that  he  had  taken  a  copy  of  it,  and 
*  that  he  would  punctually  obey  the  directions  contained 
in  it.'*  Nevertheless,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  issue  of 
tliis  memorandum,  Lord  Palmerston  again  violated  the 
principle  laid  down  therein.  In  a  formal  note  to  the 
Austrian  charge  d'affaires  he  inserted  a  paragraph  which 
was  regarded  by  the  head  of  the  ministry,  and  by  the 
Queen,  as  '  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  England,  as 
well  as  discourteous  to  Austria.'  The  draft  of  this  note 
Avas  submitted  to  Lord  John  Russell  and  to  her  Majesty  ; 
but  not  until  the  note  itself  had  been  sent  to  the  Aus- 
trian minister.  Whereupon  the  prime  minister  advised 
the  Queen  to  insist  on  its  being  recalled,  and  a  fresh 
note,  without  the  objectionable  paragraph,  substituted 
for  it.  At  first  Lord  Palmerston  refused  to  comply 
with  this  order,  and  threatened  to  resign  ;  but  Lord 
John  Russell  was  firm,  and  finally  Lord  Palmerston  did 
as  he  was  directed.^  He  afterwards  gave  offence  by  his 
unguarded  conduct  in  receiving  certain  addresses  from 
the  admirers  of  Kossuth,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visit 


'  Martin,  Prince  Consort,  v.   2,  similar    case    of  insubordinatioc  of 

pp.  302-810.    Hans.  D.  v.  119,  p.  90.  Lord  Ellenborough,  when  president 

«  Particulars  of  case  in  Martin,  of  Board  of  Control.     Ih.  y.  4,  pp. 

Prince  Consort,  v.  2,  p.  326 ;  also  a  22;i-227. 
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to  England,  in  October  1851  •/  and  finally,  by  his  con- 
diK^t  in  roforcnce  to  events  in  Paris  in  the  followinjr 
December,  left  no  alternative  to  the  Queen  and  the 
prime  minister  but  to  dismiss  him  from  office.  Tiie 
importance  of  this  case  will  justify  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction. 

DrnmiiiBftl  Upon  the  occurrence  of  the  oelebrnted  eoup  tf/lat  in  France,  of 
ralmor-  December  2,  1851,  when  Louia  Napoleon,  President  of  the  French 
ston  for  Repu)>Iic,  dissolved  the  legislative  assembly,  assumed  dit-tAtorial 
noRlect  of  powers,  and  appealed  to  the  people  for  a  confirmation  of  hijj  acts, 
Btructiona.  ^^'^  Queen  and  cabinet  came  to  a  general  understanding;  that  in  this 
critical  state  of  affairs  in  a  neighbouring  country  it  was  the  duty  of 
England  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  A  despatch  to  this  effect, 
approved  by  the  Queen,  was  addressed  to  Lord  Normanby,  the 
British  ambassador  at  Paris,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs.  But  before  Uiis  official  communication  was 
written,  in  seems  that  M.  Walewski,  the  French  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  St.  James's,  had  informed  his  government  of  a  private  con> 
versation  he  had  had  with  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  his  lordship 
had  '  expressed  to  him  his  entire  approbation  of  the  act  of  the 
president,'  and  his  '  convictioti  that  he  could  not  have  acted  other- 
wise than  he  had  done.'  This  statement  was  communicated  to  Lord 
Normanby  by  the  French  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  whereupon 
Lord  Normanby,  conceiving  that  it  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
tenor  of  his  own  instructions,  reported  the  matter  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, and  requested  further  advice  for  his  own  guidance.  This 
despatch,  in  due  course,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister, 
who  wrote  to  his  colleague  for  an  explanation  of  it.  Before 
receiving  a  reply  from  Lord  Palmerston,  a  communication  from 
the  Queen  herself  arrived,  making  enquiry  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
respecting  the  same  despatch,  expressing  incredulity  at  such  an 
intimation  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  her  foreign  secretary,  and 
asking  for  explanations.  Accordingly,  next  morning  (December  14), 
Lord  John  Russell  sent  a  messenger  to  Lord  Palmerston,  urging  for 
an  answer  to  his  former  letter,  but  it  was  not  until  the  17th  that 
this  request  was  complied  with.  On  that  day  he  received  copies  of 
two  despatches  ;  one  from  Lord  Normanby,  which  had  just  arrived, 
commenting  on  the  awkward  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  owing 
to  his  having  leirnt  that  language  had  been  used  by  his  official 
superior  that  was  inconsistent  with  his  own  instructions.  The  other 
despatch  was  from  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing,  and 
entering  into  explanations  with  regard  to  his  lordship's  own  views 


Martin,  Prince  Consort,  v.  2,  p.  409. 
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concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  Fraucu,  juitilyiug  the  sentiments    Lord  Pal- 
expressed  in  conver&ition  witli  M.   Walewski,  and  contending  that  meraton's 
tliey  were  quite  compatible  with  the  formal  instructions  given  to  ****" 
Lord  Normanby.     This  despatch  was  dated  December  16,  and  had 
been  forwarded  to  Paris  without  having  been   submitted  for  the 
Siinction  of  her  Majesty  or  the  concurrence  of  the  prime  minister 
and  tiie  other  members  of  the  cabinet.     This  proceeding  was  regarded 
by  Lord  John  Russell  as  Wing  highly  irregular  and  unconstitutional. 
While  in  matters  of  small  importance  a  secretary  of  state  was  free 
to  act  according  to  his  own  judgement,  without  reference  to  higher 
authority,   yet  in  an  affair  of  such  moment  as  tliat  of  giving  the 
moral  influence  and  support  of  England  to  the  act  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon,  it   was  evident  that  the  approbation  of  the  prime  nrinitf'fr 
and  of  the  whole  cabinet  should  have  been  first  obtained,  togetliMr 
with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  crown. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  Lord  John  Russell  felt  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  call  upon  the  Queen  to  interpose  for  the  vindication 
of  her  own  authority  ;  but  while  still  deliberating  on  tl»e  course  he 
should  pursue,  he  received  a  long  letter  from  Lord  Palmerston,  also 
dated  December  16,  and  explaining  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  approve  of  the  act  of  the  president  of  the  French  republic. 
Rut  these  reasons  were  considered  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  be  im- 
material, and  beside  the  question  whether  a  secretary  of  state  was 
entitled,  of  his  own  authority,  to  write  a  despatch,  in  his  official 
position  as  the  organ  of  the  Queen's  government,  in  which  his  col- 
leagues had  not  concurred,  and  to  which  the  royal  sanction  had  not 
been  given.  He  therefore  decided  that  he  must  advise  the  Queen  to 
remove  Lord  Palmerston  from  office.  Before  resorting  to  such  an 
extreme  measure,  he  wrote  (on  December  17)  to  inform  her  Majesty 
that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  foreign  secretary  on  the 
subject  of  the  wishes  of  the  crown  regarding  despatches  and  diplo- 
matic notes.  At  the  same  time  he  informed  Lord  Palmerston  that 
he  should  take  no  further  steps  in  the  matter  for  a  few  days,  trust- 
ing that  he  would  make  some  proposition  that  would  render  it  un- 
necessary to  proceed  further  in  the  matter.  In  this  he  was  disap- 
pointed. Lord  Palmerston  merely  wrote  in  justification  of  his  own 
conduct,  especially  in  regard  to  the  holding  of  '  non-official  conver- 
sations *  with  foreign  ministers,  which  he  observed  could  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  fetter  the  action  of  his  government,  and  on  tlie 
other  hand  tended  to  pro<luce  good  understanding  and  to  facilitate 
public  business.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  reply  to  this  letter,  stated 
that  it  left  him  no  alternative  but  to  request  her  Majesty  to  appoint 
another  foreign  secretary.  Accordingly,  on  December  20,  he  wrote 
to  the  Queen,  enclosing  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  him- 
self and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  advising  that  his  lordship  should  be 
reijuired  to  give  up  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office. 


in<Tnton'« 
cose, 
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Lord  Pal-  In  coming  to  thiB  doc'mon^  Lonl  John   Runsoll  abttftlaacl 

consulting  any  of  his  colleagues,  being  satisHed  that  it  wfta  •  pro* 
oeeding  '  for  which,  in  order  to  avoid  anything  which  might  hereafter 
be  tortured  into  the  appearance  of  a  calial,  he  ought  to  frmmt  the 
■ole  and  entire  refl{X)nsil)ility.'  However,  two  days  afterwardi,  Im 
met  the  cabinet,  read  to  them  the  entire  ftftrwMp^B>4»nOT,  aim| 
appealed  to  their  judgment  to  approve  or  disapprove  o^  hia  condttot ; 
stating  that  in  the  event  of  their  disapprobation,  he  should  retire 
from  office.  The  cabinet  were  unanimous  in  approving  of  the  course 
taken  by  the  premier,  he  therefore  proceede<I  at  once  to  Windsor, 
and  advised  the  Queen  to  make  choice  of  Lord  Granville,  in  tlie 
room  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  appointment  was  made  accord- 
ingly.* 

In  explaining  this  transaction  to  the  House  of  Commons  (in  the 
delMtte  upon  the  address  at  the  opening  of  the  next  senion)  Lord 
John  Russell  bore  the  fullest  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  in 
office  of  his  late  colleague,  accjuitting  him  of  any  intentional  dis- 
respect either  to  the  crown  or  the  cabinet,  although,  in  reliance  on 
his  own  judgment,  he  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
fogotten  or  neglected  wliat  was  due  to  both.  For  his  own  part.  Lord 
Palmerston,  while  denying  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any  dere- 
liction of  duty,  upon  this  occasion,  nevertheless  freely  admitted  the 
right  of  the  prime  minister  to  advise  the  Queen  to  remove  any 
member  of  the  administration  at  his  own  discretion,  and  without 
assigning  any  reason  to  the  person  so  removed.-*  After  these  ex- 
planations, the  debate  on  the  address  was  resumed. 

Since  the  occurrence  of  this  case,  the  constitutional 
doctrine  which  it  illustrates  has  been  so  well  understood, 
that  when  the  relative  positions  of  Lords  Eussell  and 
Palmerston  were  reversed,  and  the  former  held  the  seals 
of  tlie  Foreign  Office  under  the  premiership  of  the  latter, 
from  1859  to  1865,  Earl  Russell  afterwards  testified 
tliat '  according  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  the  despatches  which  I  wrote  were  submitted  to 
him  as  prime  minister ;  frequently  he  would  write  the 
whole  despatch  over  again,  and  I  was  always  ready  to 
accept  his  draft.' ^     By  established  practice,  it  is  now 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  119,  pp.  89-100.  Prince  Consort,  ▼.  2,  pp.  411-429 ;  v. 

J  lb.  p.  1 12.    For  opinions  of  the  3,  p.  1 11 ;  Earl  Russell  s  after  thoughts 

Queen  and  Prince  Consort  on  Lord  on  this  case  in  his  *  Recollections,'  p. 

Palmerstons  conduct,  see  Stockmar's  258. 
Memoirs,  y.  2,  pp.  45S  4B3 :  Martin,  "  Hans.  D.  v.  206, p.  1833. 
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customary  for  the  draft  of  despatches  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  prime  minister  and  the  foreign  secretary 
before  they  are  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
sovereign.' 

In  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Queen's  pre-  Royal 
rogative  was  exercised,  in  Lord  Pahnerston's  case  by  oonTejed 
his  removal  from  t)ffice  upon  the  advice  of  the  prime  thioogh  » 
minister,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the  royal 
commands  are  formally  communicated  to  a  minister  of 
state,  through  an  authorised  channel,  that  is  U)  say,  by 
means  of  a  responsible  servant  of  the  crown,  it  is  un- 
necessary that  any  reason  should  be  assigned  for  the 
same."* 

Not  only  insubordination  in  office,  but  opposition  to 
the  measures  of  government,  or  to  the  policy  insisted 
u])on  by  the  prime  minister,  are  sufficient  grounds  to 
warrant  the  dismissal  of  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion. For  it  is  always  in  the  power  of  the  crown, 
acting  tlirough  a  responsible  minister,  to  direct  the  dis- 
missal from  office  of  a  minister  of  state,  holding  office 
during  pleasure,  whether  he  be  in  the  cabinet  or 
not.  And  Parliament  has  no  right  to  interfere,  in  any 
such  case,"  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
prerogative  had  been  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable manner. 

Thus,  in  1795,  the  government  deemed  it  expedient  to  recall  Earl  Case  of 
Fitzwilliam  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  on  account  of  his  ^^'^  *^'**' 
having  favoured  a  policy  in  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, which  was  objectionable  and  embarrassing  to  the  administra- 
tion. This  proceeding  gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  Parliament, 
and  addresses  were  moved  in  both  Houses,  for  copies  of  such  cor- 
respondence as  would  show  '  the  motives  and  grounds  of  the  recall ' 
of  the  noble  earl.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  ministers  as  being 
unconstitutional  and  unprecedented.  '  The  power  of  nominating 
and  dismissing  his  servants,  without  assigning  any  cause,  .  .  .  was 


•  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ch.  Quar.  Rev.     Military    Organisation,    Com.    Pap, 
.{,  p.  481.  l^^tX),  vol.  7,  p.  7. 

"  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  620,  Rep.  on  "  See  mite,  vol.  1,  pp.  1.59,  G20. 
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veiit4?(l  in  tho  «towii,  ami 
tion.'     Adiiiittiiig  'that  U" 
functioiiH  of  thn  Ilouiw;  of  CoiiiniotiJi,'  u 
justify  enquiry  into  the  exercine  of  ♦'■' 
case  should  Ix*  made  out  of  positivi 
delinquency.'  f     Ministers  are  swoni  to  hocncy  n 
vice  they  pive  to  the  soverei|^,  and  they  are  nil 
lianient  for  the  administration  of  the  ^ovet 
House  of  Parliament  were  to  en<iuire  into  t 
ministers,  the  next  step  must  be  enquiring' 
successors  were  well  chosen,  an  '      ! 

Before   ministers  could  lie  call  i 

must  be  laid  for  a  chaise  against  Ui«?in.''i     in  cunforniity 
doctrine,  ministers  refused  to  enter  into  particulars  as  to  t)i<   : 
that  occasioned  the  recall  of  EUrl  Fitzwilliam,  explanations  in  re- 
gard to  which  would  necessarily  '  involve  the  discussion  of  cabinet 
secrets.'      They    were   sustainecl    in    this    determination   by   large 
majorities  in  lK)th  Houses  of  Parliament.  •■ 

On  April  18,  1871,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  HooMof  CominoDi 
that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  Vice-Admiral  8ir  Spencer 
Robinson  from  the  post  of  third  lord  of  the  admiralty  by  the  prime 
minister.  Admitting  that  this  alleged  grievance  was  a  fair  subject 
of  discussion,  and  promising  that  every  paper  relating  to  the  case 
should  l>e  produced,  ministers,  nevertheless,  urged  the  rejection  of 
this  motion.  They  declared  that  Sir  S.  Robinson  had  been  super- 
seded in  his  political  appointment  on  account  of  differences  of  opinion 
between  him  and  his  colleagues,  which  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  to  work  together  in  harmony ;  and  they  submitted  that 
it  would  be  a  precedent  detrimental  to  the  public  service  to  appoint 
committees  of  enquiry  into  the  reasons  why  the  government  are 
obliged  to  separate  themselves  from  any  of  their  colleagues.  Ministers 
are  exclusively  responsible  for  the  continuance  in  office  of  all  civil 
servants,  holding  during  pleasure,  more  especially  for  political 
officers,  and  could  not  without  dishonour  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Commons  by  continuing  to  remain  in  office  after  an 
adverse  vote  on  such  a  question.  The  mover  then  expressed  his 
willingness  to  withdraw  his  motion,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  insisted  up)on 
a  division,  which  resulted  in  favour  of  ministers.* 

Upon  the  formation  of  a  ministry  which  embraces 


p  Mr.  Pitt,  the  prime  minister,  in  Adolpb 

Pari.  Hist.  v.  31,  p.  1550.  273. 
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men  of  difTerent  shades  of  political  opinion,  it  neces-  insubonii- 
sarily  follows  that  there  must  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  "^^°  "* 
extent,  mutual  concessions  and  compromises.    But  with 
the  rare  exception  of  certain  questions,  which  by  pre- 
vious consent  it  is  agreed  shall  be  considered  as  *  open,*  Minis- 
it  is  an  admitted  principle  that  all  the  responsible  minis-  operation, 
ters  of  the  crown  are  bound  to  unite  in  furthering  the 
measures   of  government  through  Parliament,  and   in 
otherwise   carrying   out   the    policy   which    has   been 
agreed  upon  by  the  cabinet."     This  policy  is  framed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  prime  minister  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs. 
It  then  forms  the  basis  of  negotiation  between  himself 
and  those  whom  he  may  invite  to  assist  him  in  carrv»"<r 
on  the  Queen's  government. 

During  the  pohtical  existence  of  a  ministry,  qui  - 
tions  will  frequently  arise  which  it  is  deemed  advisable  y,gij^ 
to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  cabinet,  in  which 
case  the  minority  are  bound  to  assist  in  giving  effect  to 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  majority,  or  else  to 
retire  from  office.  In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  have 
a  vigorous  administration,  with  a  decided  policy  upon 
important  pubUc  questions. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  that  Lord  Granville  waa  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  Pelham  administration,  in  1744  ;'  and  Mr. 
Pitt  from  the  ministry,  of  wlxich  he  was  the  actual  though  not  the 
nominal  chief  in  1761."  During  the  Grey  athninistration,  in  June 
1834,  Lord  Stanley,  and  other  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were 
unable  to  agree  with  their  colleagues  on  the  question  of  appropriat- 
ing the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Anglo-Irish  Church,  retired  from  the 
ministry.* 

In  1812,  the  Marquis  Wellesley  resigned  his  office  of  secretarj'of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  because  the  cabinet  had  differed  with  him 
on  various  impoiiant  questions  ;  and  because  his  opinions  on  Spanish 
affairs  had  been  always  overruled  by  the  premier,  Mr.  Perceval.-* 


"  For  the  orijrin  and  development  '  See  nnte,  p.  163. 

of  this  principle,  see  ante,  pp     loo-  *  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  193. 

142.  "  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  10:,'. 

'  See  ante,  p.  159. 
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Prcc  1-  Upon  Boveral  occanions,  during  th«  pmod  that  I»rd  PalmMTiton 

dents.  ^i^jj    f(iroi>,'n  wicretftry,    hin    foreigu  jKilicy    wan  overruI<Hl  ami    M*t 

asiiht  liy  the  cabinet,  »iinl  it  wa«  only  ufKin  a  quiwition  to  which  h« 
attiiclicd  oxtn-nu*  im{K»rtance  that  he  n!  '  fnnn  th« 

necessity  of  drciditij^  In'twinm  hi*  viewn  .  olh«affu<% 

by  tendering  his  n^Hignation.*     IJut  on  I^ecenalier  1ft,  1JSA3,  Pahn^r- 

ston  withdn^w  from  the  Al)enlwn  niinii«tn',   ' '•  he  could  not 

8uj)i)ort  a  large  ineanure  of  parliunu'ntjiry  (•  hich  had  ln-^m 

proposed  by  Ix)rd  liussell  and  aceept«*<l  by  tl  Hut  within 

ten  days  after,  Jjonl  Pahnerston  conwMitrd  •  i.w  his  renijjna- 

tion,  and  he  was  n'instate<l  in  office.' 

In   February  1845,  Mr.  (ihwl ....    Sir   R.   Pc«r« 

ministry,  because  the  proposal  to  i :  I  nynooth  grant  whm 

contrary  (not  to  his  present  ideas,  for  hi'  .supjjuit  t 

measure,  but)  to  the  principles  a<lvocated  in  his  1-  1 

state.** 

In  January  1855,  Lord  John  Russell  seceded  from  the  A u 

administration,  because  of  differences  in  regard  to  the  war  with 
Russia.  And  in  the  ensuing  month  four  ministers  retired  from  the 
Palmerston  ministry  for  a  similar  cause/ 

In  January  1878,  Lord  Carnarvon  withdrew  from  the  Beacons- 
field  administration,  and  in  March  following,  Lord  Derby  likewise 
seceded.  Both  noblemen  retired  because  they  could  not  coincide 
with  their  colleagues  in  measures  deemed  to  be  necesauy  in  r^pard 
to  affairs  in  the  East."* 

In  March  1867,  Lords  Carnarvon  and  Cranboume,  and  General 
Peel — the  secretaries  of  state  for  the  colonies,  for  India,  and  for 
war,  respectively — retired  from  the  cabinet,  and  from  office,  because 
of  objections  they  entertained  to  the  Reform  Bill  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  their  colleagues.* 

Readjust-        The  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  or  the  interests 

mSi°^     of  government,  may  sometimes  require  that  there  should 

teriai        be  a  readjustment  of  offices  between  different  members 

of  an  administration,'  or  the  withdrawal  of  a  particular 

minister,  and  the  substitution  of  some  more  efficient  or 

more  desirable  person  in  his  place.     Such  arrangements 


'  Bulwer'a  Life   of  Palmerston,  «  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  223,  22G. 

V.  2,  pp.  356-362.  <>  Hans.    D.  v.  237,  p.  436;  vol. 

»  Quar.   Rev.  v.  143,  pp.   372-  239,  p.  100. 
878.                           ^  *  lb.  V.  185,  pp.  1,309.  1,340. 

*>  Hans.  D.  v.  77,  p.  77,  and  see  '  Torrens,  Life  of  Melbourne,  v. 

his  '  Chapter  of  Autobiography.'  2,  p.  312, 
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are  not  infrequently  resorted  to  in  order  to  strengthen 
a  cabinet,  and  to  secure  for  it  a  larger  measure  of 
public  support.  They  are  generally  effected  by  mutual 
consent  and  amicable  agreement ;  although  cases  of  a 
different  description,  and  which  savour  more  or  less  of 
intrigue,  are  not  unprecedented.  No  doubt  a  redistri- 
bution of  cabinet  offices  will  often  occasion  temporary 
inconvenience,  by  the  removal  of  a  minister  from  a 
department  for  the  charge  of  which  he  has  evinced  a 
special  aptitude,  but  this  is  usually  counterbalanced  by 
the  enlarged  experience  acquired  by  men  who  preside 
in  turn  over  several  leading  public  departments,  and 
thereby  become  the  more  efficient  as  cabinet  ministers 
to  superintend  the  whole  affairs  of  the  country." 

So  far  as  regards  the  department  of  the  secretariat, 
an  interchange  of  offices  is  easily  managed.  In  a  con- 
stitutional point  of  view,  there  is  but  one  secretary  of 
state,  and  though  the  office  now  consists  of  five  distinct 
and  separate  branches,  the  functions  of  either  secretary 
may,  upon  emergency,  be  discharged  by  another.  The 
letters  patent  conferring  the  appointment  are  couched 
in  general  terms — as  of  '  One  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state ' ;  the  assignment  of  special  duties 
is  a  subsequent  and  arbitrary  arrangement  that  may  be 
altered  at  any  time. 

No  exchange  can  be  made  between  other  officers  of 
the  administration  without  a  previous  resignation  of  the 
place  intended  to  be  reUnquished,  and  a  formal  appoint- 
ment to  the  new  office  ;  which,  in  the  case  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  until  recently  vacated 
the  seat.  This  was  long  felt  to  be  a  hardship  to  in- 
dividuals, and  a  serious  impediment  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  cabinet.  But  although  some  change  in  the 
law  in  this  resjiect  was  advocated  by  leading  statesmen. 


8  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hane.  D.  v.  204,  p.  1996. 
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without  distinction  of  party,  it  was  not  until  the  pass- 
ing of  the  new  Ileforra  Act,  in  1867,  that  this  rcMtric- 
tion  u\um  tlie  ru-adjustment  of  a  ministry  was  rcni'       ' 
and  authority  given  for  the  acceptance  of  anotlier  lu... 
terial  office  by  a  member  whose  previous  acceptance  of 
a  similar  office  had  been  endorsed  with  the  approval  of 
his  constituents,  without  requiring  a  new  election. 
Diwen-  It  cannot  be  expected  that  internal  dissensions  in  a 

[["„"" '"  cabinet,  however  much  to  be  deprecated,  should  never 
cabinet,  occur.  No  cause  of  ministerial  weakness  has  been  more 
fruitful  of  disaster ;  but  when  men  of  activity  and 
talent,  eacli  having  political  prepossessions  in  favour  of 
particular  views,  or  being  actuated  by  personal  motives 
of  self-interest,  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  minis- 
try, they  will  sometimes  clash.  The  supremacy  of  a 
master  mind  in  the  person  of  the  prime  minister  is  the 
best  security  for  strength  and  unanimity  in  an  adminis- 
tration. But  even  this  has  not  always  availed  to  pre- 
serve peace.  Our  political  history  furnishes  many  in- 
stances of  governmental  difficulties  from  this  cause, 
which  is  not  peculiar  to  any  time,  or  to  the  predomi- 
nance of  any  party. 

The  second  Lord  Holland,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  intimate 
acquaintance  with  cabinet  ministers,  told  Sir  H.  Bulwer  '  that  he 
had  never  known  a  cabinet  of  which  the  members  did  not  dispute 
more  amongst  themselves  during  their  councils  than  they  disputed 
with  their  antagonists  in  the  House  of  Commons.'  *  A  peep  Ijehind 
the  scenes  would  pretty  generally  demonstrate  that  a  cabinet  is 
more  often  held  together  by  the  same  interests  than  by  the  same 
opinions.' J 

The  undermentioned  examples  may  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  usual  character  of  these  difficulties,  and  to 
show  the  various  methods  that  have  been  resorted  to 
at  difTerent  times  to  bring  about  the  rearrangement  of 
an  existing  cabinet  with  a  view  to  the  extrusion  there- 
from of  particular  members. 


J  Bulwer's  Life  of  Palmerston,  v.  1,  p.  2.50. 
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The  disagreement  between  Lord  Chancellor  ThurlowaniMr.  Pitt,  Thurlow. 
•which  ended  in  the  removal  of  the  former  from  office,  by  command 
of  the  king,  has  been  elsewhere  noticed  and  needs  no  further  men- 
tion. But  as  a  case  in  point,  it  has  a  peculiar  value  in  this  con- 
nection. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Lord  Thurlow  was  a  great 
favourite  of  George  III.,  and  that  nothing  but  the  alternative  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  own  resignation,  and  tlxe  consequent  break-up  of  the 
ministry,  could  have  induced  the  king  to  consent  to  his  extrusion 
from  the  cabinet. 

In  1744,  during  the  Pelham  administration,  the  principal  mem-  Granville. 
bers  of  the  cabinet,  including  the  prime  minister  himself,  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Granville,  the  secretary 
of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  remon- 
strance to  the  king  (George  II.)  upon  the  subject,  representing 
their  united  determination  to  resign,  unless  his  Majesty  would 
dismiss  Lord  Granville  from  (^oeu  The  king  was  very  unwilling 
to  accede  to  this  demand,  as  Granville  was  his  favourite  minister, 
and  the  one  whose  policy  more  especially  accorded  with  his  own 
views.  Nevertheless,  the  opponents  of  the  foreign  secretary  and 
of  his  policy  were  too  powerful  to  be  disreganled,  and  at  length  the 
king  was  obliged  to  give  way.  He  called  upon  Lord  Granville  to 
retire  and  transferred  the  seals  to  another  member  of  the  cabinet, 
who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues.^ 

The  foregoing  cases  are  chiefly  noticeable  on  account 
of  the  personal  attachment  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
minister  wliose  conduct  liad  lost  him  the  favour  of  his 
associates  in  office,  and  they  indicate  the  supremacy  of 
pohtical  considerations  over  personal  predilections  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  The  cases  which  follow  are  of  a 
ditferent  description.  They  do  not  involve  any  antago- 
nism with  the  sovereign,  but  exclusively  concern  in- 
ternal dissensions  or  disagreements  between  cabinet 
ministers  themselves. 

In  1766,  during  the  Rockingham  administration,  the  Earl  of 
Northington  was  lord  chancellor.  The  ministry  were  in  a  feeble  Rocking- 
state,  and  from  the  tone  of  recent  debates  in  Parliament,  it  was  *^™' 
evident  that  a  political  crisis  was  at  hand.  Their  overthrow  was 
actually  brought  about,  however,  by  an  intrigue  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Northington.  After  a  private  conference  with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  lord 
chancellor,  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  waited  upon  the  king,  and 


^  Harris,  Life  of  Hardwicke,  v.  2,  pp.  77-81. 
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informed  liiin  '  that  tluj  ministers  could  not  go  on,  and  that  at  all 
events  ho  himsiilf  must  resign  the  groat  seal,  und  w(»uld  attend 
cabinet  councils  with  Lord  Rockingham  no  longer.'  Ho  concluded 
V)y  advising  his  Majesty  to  send  for  Mr.  Pitt.  Tho  king  very 
willingly  adopted  this  advice,  and  the  negotiation  with  tho  grcait 
commoner  was  successful.  Northington  was  rewarded  by  hia  new 
allies  with  the  ofHce  of  president  of  the  council.™ 
amlT'"'^-  Another  instjinco  of  ministerial  ditierences  is  that  of  the  memor- 

lleroagli.  "•^^l''  quarrel  between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1H09, 
during  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  At  this  time 
the  seals  of  tho  War  Department  were  in  tho  hands  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, and  those  of  the  Foreign  OtHce  in  charge  of  Mr.  Canning. 
The  latter  was  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in  which  tho  war  with 
France  was  being  carried  on,  under  the  superintendence  of  tho 
minister  for  war.  Memorandums  in  opposition  to  each  other's 
views  were  circulated  by  l)oth  ministers  amongst  their  colleagues, 
and  the  king  liimself  was  appealed  to  on  the  subject.  Being  unable 
by  these  means  to  induce  Lord  Castlereagh  to  alter  his  f>olicy, 
Mr.  Canning  at  last  wrote  to  the  prime  minister,  expressing  his 
conviction  that  '  a  change  either  in  his  own  department  or  in  Lord 
Castlereagh 's  appeared  to  him  to  l>e  expedient  for  the  publie  service,' 
and  stating  his  own  perfect  willingness  to  retire,  if  necessary.  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  wish  of  Mr.  Canning  that  the  Marquess 
of  Wellesley  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department, 
and  this  plan  was  generally  approved  of  by  the  ministry.  The 
whole  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  were  aware 
of  this  correspondence,  and  they  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Portland 
in  urging  Mr.  Canning  to  withhold  his  resignation.  At  the  same 
time  they  forbore  to  acquaint  Lord  Castlereagh  that  his  removal 
had  been  resolved  upon,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Canning  had 
repeatedly  requested  that  no  concealment  should  be  practised 
towards  his  colleague,  and  had  been  led  to  believe  that  he  was 
fully  informed  of  the  whole  facts.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Duke  of  Portland  timorously  concealed  the  true  state  of  the  case 
from  Lord  Castlereagh,  until  concealment  was  no  longer  possible. 
Disappointed  at  the  delays  in  eflecting  the  change,  which  he  under- 
stood had  met  with  the  concurrence  of  his  brother  ministers,  Mr. 
Canning  threatened  himself  to  resign.  This  led  to  a  crisis.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  put  in  possession  of  Mr.  Canning's  communi- 
cations, from  which  he  learnt  that  his  own  removal  had  been  de- 
termined upon  by  his  colleagues,  and  agreed  to  by  the  king,  and 
he  naturally  concluded  that  the  whole  affair  was  an  intrigue 
on   the  part   of  Mr.  Canning   to   eject   him    from    office,  in   order 

■"  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chanc.  v.  5,  pp.  207-i'13.      Mahon,  Hist,  of 
Engl.  V.  5,  p.  235. 
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to  secure  his  own  aggrandisement.  Accordingly  he  sent  Mr. 
Canning  a  challenge,  which  was  accepted,  and  a  duel"  waa 
fought.  Whereupon  both  parties  retired  from  the  cabinet,  a 
result  which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  break  up  of  the  Portland 
administration." 

In  reviewing  these  transactions,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  prime  minister  was  the  most  to  blame,  for  disingenuously 
concealing  from  Lord  Castlereagh  the  nature  of  Mr.  Canning's 
recommendations,  in  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  War 
Department,  and  the  general  agi-eement  of  the  cabinet  therein. 
Had  the  Duke  of  Portland  been  candid  and  sincere,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh could  never  have  charged  Mr.  Canning  with  intriguing 
against  him,  and  at  the  same  time  conniving  at  the  concealment  of 
a  matter  so  closely  affectmg  his  position  in  the  ministry. 

Later  on  in  the  same  year  (1809)  serious  differences  occurred  in 
the  cabinet,  arising  out  of  the  proposed  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  Mr.  Canning's  endeavour  to  secure  his  own  succession 
to  the  premiership,  instead  of  Mr.  Perceval.  Canning's  efforts 
failed,  whereupon  he  refused  to  form  part  of  Mr.  Perceval's  new 
administration. P 

In  1833,  when  Lord  Grey  was  prime  minister,  and  the  seals  of  Am'cable 
the  Colonial  Office  were  held  by  Lord  Uoderieh,  a  great   question   exchange 
concerning  negro  emancipation  in  the    West  Indies  was  f)ending,        "    ^"" 
and   it  was  thought  desirable  that  the   office  of  secretary  for  the 
colonies   should  be   held   by   a  man   possessing  more  weight   and 
influence  in   the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  could  enforce  his 
views  with  greater  eloquence,  than  Lord  Goderich.     Lord  Stanley, 
then   secrettvry  for  Ireland,  was   considered,    under    these   circum- 
stances, as  the  most  fitting  man  for  tlie  post.     Accordingly  Lord 
Grey  informed  Lord  Goderich   that  it  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  government  if  he  would  retire  in  favour  of  Lord  Stanley, 
and  undertake  the  less  prominent  office  of   lord   privy  seal.     The 
proposition   was  not  very   palatable  to  Lojrd  Goderich,  because  it 


"  Duels  hetween  cabinet  ministers  sued,   happily  without   any   serious 

and   other   members   of  Parliament  results.  This  is  deaervinfr  of  mention, 

have  been  happily  of  very  rare  occur-  as   being  the  last   hostile  encounter 

rence.  In  1706,  a  hostile  meeting  took  between  statesmen  before  this  barba- 

place  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Tier-  rous  practice  went    into   desuetude, 

ney,  in  consequence  of  words  of  heat  Wellington  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  6,  pp.  526 

in  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  -647,  586 ;    Lewis'  Administrations, 

(see  Pari.  Hist.  v.  38,  p.  1402),  and  p.  405. 

in  1830  the  Duke  of  Wellinyrton  dial-  "  Alison,  I  jfe  of  Castlereagh,  v.  1 , 

lenged    Lord  Winchelsea,    for    pub-  pp.    .300-312.       Stapleton,   Canniiijr 

lishing  a  letter,  attributing  motives  and  his  Times,  pp.  173  181.     Lewis' 

highly  otlensive  to  the  duke,  in  refer-  Administrations,  p.  313. 

ence  to  certain  public  conduct  of  his  p  Walpole,  Life  of  S.  Perceval, 

about  a  year  previous.     A  duel  en-  v.  1,  ch.  9,  v.  2,  chs.  1  and  2. 
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was  \'m]Ao  Ui  In;  rniHuri(l«'rst<KHl  \>y  the  public  ;  novorthelwMi,  hfi 
would  not  allow  Ih'h  jwrjutnal  h-i'Vuif^  to  interfere  with  anyUiing 
that  was  r«*^ar(l)'<l  aK  a<lvaiita^«*ou.H  t4»  tlif^  ^oveminent,  so  h«  agrasd 
tfi  the  arraii^fiiictit,  and  infonix-d  I»nJ  Htantoj  of  his  OODMiit, 
without  otit4'rt;iiiiiii^'  any  ftM'lin^H  of  annoyance  or  Migvr  mgnintit 
that  nohlrnian.  TIiih  tmnfloction  reflecta  the  highest  honour  nj  < 
the  patriotiMin  of  Lord  G«)derich,  the  more  to  M  he  had  ffinm  -K  !  | 
the  office  of  first  minister  of  the  crown.^ 

Another  example  of  disagreement  in  the  oabinet,  i' 
the  attempt  of  a   miniftter  to  obtain  the   reraoral  of  n 
out  of  the  occurred  in   isni,  durinj?   Lord   Aberdeen's  adri 
war  in  tht;   cane  is  peculiarly  instructive,  as  while  it  undoui '.     ..  „_       : 

strong  j)ersonal  feelings  on  both  sides,  it  was  conducted  throughout 
in  an  hf>nourahlo  manner,  without  concealment  or  intrijfue,  and  is 
therefore  a  suitable  prece<lent,  for  guidance,  under  similar  circum- 
stAnces,  Lord  John  Russell,  who  then  filled  the  post  of  prehii'  ' 
of  the  council,  partook  of  the  wide-spread  dissatisfaction  at  tip 
conduct  of  the  Crimean  war  by  the  executive  authorities  at  head- 
quarters. He  attributed  the  disastt^rs  which  had  occurretl  princi- 
pally to  the  defective  system  of  administration,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  if  an  exchange  of  offices  could  be  effected  between  the  h< 
tiirios  for  war  and  for  the  home  departments,  and  the  seals  ot 
War  Department  be  entrusted  to  Lord  Palmerston,  instead  of  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  it  would  ensure  a  greater  degree  of  vigour 
and  efficiency  :  it  being  a  commonly  received  opinion  that  Ixinl 
Palmerston,  from  his  known  personal  character,  was  the  fittest  man 
who  could  be  found  for  that  office.  But  independently  of  his  per- 
sonal (jualities,  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  tend  materially  to 
strengthen  his  hands  in  the  administration  of  this  department.  The 
objection  enterttvined  l)y  Lord  John  Russell  to  the  Duke  of  New 
castle  was  not  that  he  was  personally  unfit  for  the  charge  of  the 
War  Department,  but  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  was 
necessary  either  that  the  prime  minister  himself  should  take  the 
lead  in  the  eager  prosecution  of  the  war,  or  else  that  the  war 
minister  should  be  possessed  of  extraordinary  authority,  power,  and 
energy.  Lord  Aberdeen  (the  premier),  he  considered,  w;is  not  a 
man  whose  disposition  would  lead  him  to  act  with  the  promptitude 
and  energy  required  ;  it  was  therefore  the  more  imperative  that  the 


1  Hans.  Pari.  D.  v.  136,  pp.  1220, 
1230.  Havdn,  Book  of  Dignities, 
p.  97. 

In  1820,  the  prime  minister  (Lord 
Liverpool)  offered  to  Mr. Canning, the 
foreign  secretary,  to  change  his  office 


for  that  of  home  secretary,  for  rea- 
sons personal  to  Mr.  Canning,  but  the 
offer  was  declined.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  Mr.  Canning  retired  from 
the  administration.  (Stapleton,  Can- 
meg  aud  his  Times,  p.  204). 
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•war  secretary  should  be  a  person  of  pre-eminent  energy  and  autho-  Crimean 
rity,  in  order  that  their  combined  action  should  lead  to  a  successful  *^''- 
issue.""  After  verbal  communication  on  the  subject  with  Lord  Aber- 
deen, Lord  John  Russell  addressed  him  a  letter,  setting  forth  his 
reasons  for  advocating  the  proposed  change,  and  calling  upon  the 
prime  minister  to  use  his  influence  with  his  colleagues  to  induce 
them  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  distribution  of  offices  as  he  would  con- 
sider most  advantageous  to  the  crown  and  to  the  country.  In 
another  note,  written  on  the  following  day,  Lord  John  Russell 
exonerated  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  any  blame  in  tlie  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  attributed  the  unfortunate  recult«  to  the  lack  of 
pro{)er  authority,  and  means  of  controlling  subordtiutte  departments. 
He  also  requested  that  his  former  communication  sliould  be  shown 
to  the  duke,  before  any  action  was  taken  upon  it.  In  reply,  Ixwd 
Aberdeen  statexi  that  lie  had  shown  the  letter  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, and  also  to  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  the  secretary  at  war,  whose 
position  would  be  aflfected  by  the  proposed  plan,  and  lia<l  been 
strongly  urged  by  both  these  gentlemen  to  adopt  any  armngement 
with  regartl  to  their  offices  he  might  think  conducive  to  the  public 
service.  Upon  the  merits  of  the  plan  itself  Lord  Aberdeen  did 
not  agree  with  Lortl  John  Russell,  considering  tliat  it  would  be 
vie  wet!  by  the  public,  not  as  the  transference  of  an  important  office 
into  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  a  view 
to  increase  its  efficiency,  but  as  a  mere  substitution  of  one  man  for 
another.  In  justice  to  the  duke,  he  did  not  think  that  his  col- 
leagues, without  stronger  and  more  imperative  reasons,  would  wish 
to  place  him  in  that  position.  Neither  did  he  think  that  Lord 
Palmerston,  at  his  advanced  age,  would  be  willing  or  able  to  under- 
take the  laborious  and  complicated  duties  proposed  to  be  entrusted 
to  him.  Some  further  correspondence  passed  between  Lord  John 
Russell  and  the  premier  on  the  subject ;  but  the  result  was  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  adhered  to  his  objection  to  the  proposed  scheme 
and  declined  to  recommend  it  to  the  Queen,  expressing  his  convic- 
tion that  any  such  alteration  would  be  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the 
public,  and  unfair  and  unjust  towards  a  colleague.  He  further 
declaretl  his  opinion  that  all  changes  of  this  kind,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  only  tendetl  to  weaken  a  government.  Whereupon  Lord 
John  Russell  declared  his  intention  of  submitting  the  matter  to  the 
cabinet.  This  correspondence  was  afterwards  circulated  amongst 
all  the  cabinet  ministers,  but  Lord  John  Russell  did  not  adhere  to  his 
expressed  intention  of  appealing  to  them  on  the  question,  and  in 
point  of  fact  it  never  was  formally  brought  before  the  council.'     The 


'  Subseouent     explanations,    by     Consort,  v.  3,  p.  195. 
Lord  John  Ruissell,  in  Hans.  J),  v.  130,  *  Rep.  of  Sebastopol  Com*.  C(  m. 

p.    1275.     And  see   Martin,    Prince     Pap.  1854-5,  v.9.  part3,Evid.2I3ia 
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OrioMMi       refufuil  of  tlio  prpniinr  U)  concur  in  hia  views  led  Lord  Jolr    i'        '! 

''*'•  at  lirHt  to  (louht  wlM'tlHT  Iw  ou;^ht  U>  continue  in  thu  tnin.    '^       .r 

at  the  solicitation  of  Lord  I'liluH'rston  and  of  hi«  oolleaguM  gam- 
rally  he  was  induced  to  remain. 

PiirlinuKMit  re-aHseiubled  on  January  23  and  the  state  of  the 
war  l)ecanie  at  once  the  subject  of  discussion.  Mr.  Roebuck  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commona,  for  a  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  was  tantamount  Ui  a 
vote  of  censure  upon  the  War  De|)artMient.  Feeling  his  inability  to 
resist  this  motion  with  the  opinions  he  entertained,  and  had  ex- 
pressed to  his  colleagues  on  the  subject,  Lord  John  Russell  reaigned 
offioe,  before  the  debate  commenced.  Referring  to  this  proc^^ing 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  both  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  * 
blamed  his  lordship  for  resigning  without  having  first  ati  .s 

colleagues  an  opportunity,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  of 
deciding  upon  his  proposal  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the  hemi  of  the 
War  ]  )epartnjeiit,  as  they  hjul  reason  to  l>elieve  that  he  had  al^in- 
doned  the  views  he  had  formerly  entertained  upon  the  subject.  He 
should,  they  thought,  have  pressed  the  question  at  that  time,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  decision  against  him,  should  then  have  retired  from 
the  cabinet.  In  reply.  Lord  John  Russell  admitted  that  such  a 
course  would  have  been  preferable,  but  declared  that  he  had  wished 
to  continue  in  the  cabinet  as  long  as  possible  ;  although  hecoul'  '  <> 
longer  remain  when  it  was  pro|)08ed  to  institute  an  enquiry  ^v  1 1 
his  colleagues  had  determined  to  resist,  ))ut  which  he  could  not 
consistently  oppose.*  The  retirement  of  Lord  John  Russell  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  resignation  of  the  whole  ministry,  owing  to 
their  defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion. 
After  the  ex-premier  had  made  his  late  ministerial  explanations,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  was  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who 
claimed  the  privilege  of  taking  the  unusual  course  of  adding  some 
explanations  of  his  own,  in  defence  of  his  character  and  conduct, 
after  the  statements  made  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  grace  ably  vindicated  himself  from  erroneous  impu- 
tations, affecting  his  personal  character,  and  satisfied  the  House  that 
his  unsuccessful  administration  of  the  war  had  arisen  from  defects 
in  the  system,  and  not  from  errors  on  his  own  part ; "  a  conclusion 
which  subsequent  events  fully  corroborated. 


-21347.  Correspondence,  in  appendix  D.  v.  136,  p.  1245. 

to  same  vol.  pp.  355-360.  It  appears,  *  Com.  Deb.  Jan.  26  and  20,  and 

however,   that  the   Duke   of  New-  Feb.  5,  1855.       Earl  Russell,  Recol- 

castle's  offer  to  retire  from  the  post  lections,  pp.  258,  270.   Ashlev,  Life 

of  war  minister  was  laid  before  his  of  Palmerston,  v.  2,  p.  70.   Martin, 

colleagues   by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  Prince  Consort,  v.  3,  p.  199. 

disapproved  by  all  of  them.     Hans.  "  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  224. 
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Tlie  foregoing  precedents  serve  also  to  contirm  the  Supre- 
doctrine  previously  explained  in  respect  to  tlie  supre-  the  prime 
macy  of   the  prime  minister  in  the  cabinet/     If  any  ^^'^^^^r- 
member  of  the  cabinet  desires  a  rearrangement  of  minis- 
terial offices,  he  must   make  known  his  views  to  the 
prime  minister.     If  he  wishes  to  resign,  he  should  in  the 
first  instance  communicate  his  intention  to  the  premier, 
in  order  that  through  him  his  intended  resignation  may 
be   communicated   to   the   sovereign.     It   is   the   first 
minister  alone  who  can  advise  changes  in  an  adminis- 
tration, and  recommend  to  the   sovereign  persons  to 
fill  vacancies  therein.*      If  he  himself  should  vacate 
his   office  by  death,  or  resignation,  or  dismissal,  the       . 
ministry  is  ipso  facto  dissolved.*     Individual  ministers  rt-taining 
may  retain  their  offices,  if  permitted  by  the  sovereign,  ^JJjJ^  ^ 
and  may  form  part  of  a  fresh  combination  with  another  °^ 
head  ;  but  this  would  be  a  new  ministry,  and  as  colleagues 
of  the  incoming  premier  they  must  make  a  fresh  agree- 
ment with  him.^ 

The  substantive  power  which  is  wielded  by  the  pre- 
mier over  his  colleagues  in  office  is  necessarily  very  great. 
If  he  be  a  man  of  inferior  ability,  without  very  decided 
opinions,  his  authority  and  influence  will  be  naturally 
impaired,  and  the  influence  of  the  strongest  mind  in  the 
cabinet  will  probably  predominate.  But  if  he  be  a  man 
of  powerful  intellect,  or  of  decided  opinions,  he  will 
command  the  support  of  his  fellow-ministers,  and  leave 
them  no  alternative  but  submission  or  resignation.*     A 


premier. 


'  See  ante,  p.  265.  health.  Wellington  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  4, 

*  Sir  11.  Peel,  Com*.  Official  Sala-  pp.  208,  221 .     And  see  New  Zealand 

ries,  Evid.  285, 289  ;  Com.  Pap.  1850,  if.  of  Rep.  Jour.  1873  ;  Appx.  v.  1  ; 

V.  15.  A-Ia,  p  8;  South  Africa  Pap.  Cora. 

»  Gladstone's    Gleanings,   v.    1,  Pap.  1878,  v.  56,  p.  33. 
p.  243.  •  Stapleton,    Canning     and    his 

y  As  when  in  1834  Lord    Mel-  Times,  p.  179.    Thus  Lord  Wellesley 

bourne  succeeded  Earl  Grt- y,  as  pre-  resigned  the  eeals  as  foreiirn  secretary 

niit'r,  of  suhtitautially  the  same  ad-  in  1812,  because  he  would  no  longer 

niiuist ration;  and  in  1868,  when  Mr.  e^rxe  under  Mr.  Perceval.     He  was 

Disraeli   l)e{'ame   premier,  upon   the  willing  to  serve  tcith  Mr.  Perceval, 

retirement  of  Earl  Derby  through  ill  under  a   common  chief,  but  not  iu 
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priiiR'  iiiini.stor  will  rarely  interfere  in  the  (le[)artmentHl 
arrangements  of  his  colleagues,  or  in  the  diatribution  of 
the  patronage  which  is  placed  in  tlieir  hands ;  but  he 
will  require  that  all  matters  wliich  in  any  degree  affect 
the  policy  of  the  administration  shall  be  submitted  for 
his  approval,  and  that  if  need  be  the  whole  strength  of 
the  government,  including  that  which  is  afforded  by  the 
exercise  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  the  furtherance  of  his  political  views,  and  for 
the  ])urpose  of  enlarging  the  influence  of  the  cabinet  of 
which  he  is  the  head.* 
Minis-  "^^^^   resignation   of    office   by   a   cabinet  minister, 

tcriui  although  properly  made  known  to  the  crown  through 
tions"**  t,he  prime  minister,  as  the  official  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  the  sovereign  and  the  cabinet,  may  be 
consummated  at  a  personal  interview  with  the  sovereign 
— usually  granted  previous  to  the  assembling  of  a  privy 
council,  at  which  his  successor  is  formally  appointed — 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  up  into  the  royal  hands  the 
symbols  of  office,  and  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  explanations  on  the  part  of  the  retiring  minister. 
It  is,  however,  a  courtesy  due  to  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration, to  acquaint  him  previously  of  an  intended 
resignation,  so  that  he  may  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
filling  up  the  vacant  office  without  delay. ** 
Dis.  When  the  dismissal  of  a  subordinate  member  of  the 

missals,  administration  has  been  determined  upon,  it  is  customary 
for  a  formal  letter  of  dismissal  to  be  addressed  to  the 
person  in  question  by  the  prime  minister,  after  he  has 
taken  the  royal  pleasure  thereon.''  In  the  case  of  the  re- 


subordination  to  him.     Pari.  Del).  448  n.  Bulwer's  Life  of  Palmerston, 

V.  23,  pp.  3G7-370.    Pearce,  Memoirs  v.  1,  pp.  239-245,  276:  v.  2,  p.  356. 

of  Wellesley,  v.  3,  p.  209.     See  Mr.  Wellington  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  4,  p.  4-52. 

Disraeli's    observations,     Hans.    D.  Walpole,  Life  of  Perceval,  v.  2,  p. 

V.  226,  p.  679.  234. 

*  See  ante,  p.  265.  '  Wellington  Desp.  3rd  .S.  v.  4, 

"  Pellews  Life  of  Sidmouth,  v.  3,  pp.  210, 213,  215,  219  ;  Hans.  D.  v. 

p.  395 ;    Lewis'  Administrations,  p.  205,  p.  1290. 
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tirement  of  a  lord  chancellor,  whether  by  resignation  or 
dismissal,  it  is  usual  for  the  dehvery  of  the  great  seal  to 
take  place  either  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  or 
at  an  audience  granted  to  him  in  the  royal  closet  for  that 
purpose,  as  the  *  clavis  regni '  is  too  important  an  instru- 
ment to  be  entrusted  to  anyone  but  its  lawful  custodian 
or  the  sovereign  himself*  If  not  surrendered  to  the 
sovereign  in  person,  it  should  only  be  given  to  one  who 
claims  it  with  a  formal  warrant  under  the  privy  seal  or 
sign  manual." 

Where,  in  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  a 
whole  administration  is  dismissed,  letters  of  dismissal 
have  been  written  by  the  newly  appointed  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign.'  If  the  retirement 
of  a  ministry  takes  place  by  voluntary  resignation,  it  is 
customary  for  the  individuals  composing  the  same  to 
assemble  at  the  palace,  and  to  be  separately  introduced 
into  the  royal  closet  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  up  into 
the  hands  of  the  sovereign  their  respective  wands,  seals, 
keys,  and  other  official  badges,^  or  for  the  ceremony  to 
take  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  at  which, 
also,  the  newly-appointed  ministers  are  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  office.**  But  should  a  personal  interview 
be  objectionable  to  the  sovereign,  he  may  direct  the 
surrender  of  the  symbols  of  office  to  be  made  to  some 
one  else,  whom  he  may  appoint  to  receive  them.' 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  adminis- 
tration, in  1834,  the  king  commanded  (through  Lord  Melbourne) 
the  attendance  of  the  outgoing  ministers  at  a  meeting  of  council,  to 
be  held  at  St.  James's  to  receive  their  resignation  and  to  instal  their 

Buccessors.J 

^  Campbells  Chanc.  v.  5,  p.  613.  other  minister,  and  not  given  to  the 

•  lb.  V.  1,  p.  23.  kingf.   Jesse,  Lile  of  George  III.  v.  3, 

'  Jesse,  Life  of  George  III.,  v.  1,  p.  437. 
p.  307.  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  5,  p.  565.  ''  Torrens,  Life  of  Melbourne,  v  2 

«  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  6,  p.  6t;5.  p.  368. 
The  keys  of  council  or  cabinet  boxes  '  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  5,  p.  665. 

(not  being  insignia  of  office)  should  J  Torrens,  Life  of  Melbourne,  v.  2, 

be  returned  to  a  secretarj'  of  state  or  p.  47. 
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iiiK  in  tlie 
ciiliiiiut 
rifttif 

tioii  of 
otiicc. 


Cnso  of 
herd 

boruugb. 


TliG  resignation  of  an  office  which  is  held  in  connec- 
tion with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  necessarily  involvei  a 
relinfjiUHhnient  of  the  right  to  attend  cabinet  meetingi, 
unless  specially  invited  by  the  sovereign,  acting  upon 
the  advice  of  the  prime  minister,  to  retain  the  fame, 
either  with  or  without  some  other  departmental  office. 


When  Lord  Sidmouth  retigned  the  leaii  of  the  Hoiim  Depart- 
ment, nt  the  close  of  a  long  offioUl  career,  he  retained  hiit  m-ni  in 
the  cabinet,  at  ilie  expreu  oommand  of  the  king,  and  by  the  earnest 
request  of  all  IiIh  colleague8> 

A  singular  circumstance  occurred  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first 
administration,  in  1801,  which  is  deserving  of  notice  in  this  connec- 
tion. Lord  Lough l)orough,  who  then  held  the  great  seal,  was  very 
unwilling  to  part  from  it,  and  clung  to  the  hope  that  he  would  l»e 
invited  to  continue  in  otfice  by  Mr.  Addington,  the  incoming  premier. 
Loughlx>rough  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was  in  great  favour 
with  the  king,  on  account  of  his  fidelity  to  his  royal  master  in  the 
transactions  concerning  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  which  had 
led  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  king,  however,  had  latterly 
become  better  acquainted  with  his  lordship's  character,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  had  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  to  confer 
the  great  seal  upon  Lord  Eldon.  The  new  ministry  took  office  on 
March  10,  but  the  transfer  of  the  great  seal  was  postponed  for  more 
than  a  month,  on  account  of  personal  reasons  which  induced  Lord 
Eldon  to  delay  his  formal  acceptance  of  office.  On  April  14,  how- 
ever, Loughborough  was  called  upon  to  surrender  the  great  seal 
into  the  hands  of  the  king  and  to  give  place  to  his  successor.  The 
ex-chancellor,  nevertheless,  to  the  unspeakable  surprise  of  the  new 
premier,  retained  his  key  of  the  cabinet  boxes,  and  even  continued, 
though  unsummoned,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet  council. 
This  lasted  for  about  ten  days,  during  which  he  was  treated  with 
respect  by  the  unwilling  councillors  ;  but  as  he  seemed  quite  insensible 
to  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct,  he  at  length  received  his  dismis- 
sal, in  a  polite  letter  from  the  prime  minister,  dated  April  25, 
which  informed  him  that  the  writer  '  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
Majesty  considered  his  lordship's  attendance  at  the  cabinet  as  having 
naturally  ceased  upon  the  resignation  of  the  seals,  and  supposed  it  to 
be  so  understood  by  his  lordship.'  That  mistaken  delicacy,  perhaps, 
had  hitherto  delayed  any  communication  to  him  on  the  subject,  with 
a  view  to  remove  this  misconception,  but  that  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Loughborough  himself,  would  not  permit 


'  Pellew's  Life  of  Sidmouth,  v.  .3,  pp.  393,  396 ;    see  Earl  of  Fitzwil- 
liam's  case,  ante,  p.  192. 
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it  to  be  withheld  any  longer.'   This  letter  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
the  pertinacious  ex-chancellor  unwillingly  retired  into  private  life. 

Upon  the  resignation  or  dismissal  of  a  whole  ministry," 
it  will  devolve  upon  the  sovereign  to  communicate  with 
some  peer  or  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
may  possess  sufficient  influence  with  his  party  to  be  suit- 
ably entrusted  with  the  task  of  forming  a  new  adminis- 
tration. We  have  elsewhere  discussed  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  sovereign  upon  such  a  contingency,  the 
constitutional  practice  which  governs  the  choice  of 
ministers  by  the  crown,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  incoming  ministry  become  responsible  for  acts 
of  the  crown  which  led  to  their  acceptance  of  office." 
We  have  next  to  enter  upon  a  new  field  of  enquiry,  and 
to  investigate  the  relations  of  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  important  subject  may 
be  appropriately  reserved  for  another  chapter. 


New 

ministry. 


'  Campbell's  Chanr.  v.  6,  pp.  307,  king  appears  to  liave  been  arene  to 

314.  We  learn  from  I'ellew's  Ijfe  of  his  being  included  in  the  new  admin- 

Sidmouth  (v.  1,  pp.  312,  315)  that  i^trdtiou.  See  I.iewis' Administrations, 

Loughborou^'h  was  all  consternation  p.   154.     Stanhope's    Pitt,  v.    3,    p. 

when  the  fate  of  the  government  was  323. 

announced ;  that  he  placed  himself  in  ■  For  the  eaoaes  of  the  retirement 

Mr.    Addiugton's    hands,    and    was  of  every  ministry,  from  1782  to  the 

ready  to  accept  the  office  tif  president  present  time,  8e«  atUe,  vol.  1,  pp.  138- 

of  the  council  which  the  new  premier  258. 

designed  to  give  him ;  but  that  the  "  lb.  pp.  315-335. 
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ministers 


THE   MINISTERS   OP  THE  CROWN   IN   PARLIAMENT. 

Having  traced  the  origin  and  development  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  as  a  foundation  principle  of  the  Enjjlish 
monarchy,  and  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  cabinet 
council  from  its  earliest  appearance  on  the  staj^e  of 
history  to  its  final  acceptance  as  an  essential  part  of  our 
governmental  system,  we  must  now  consider  the  mode  in 
which  this  comparatively  modern  institution  is  brought 
into  active  co-operation  with  the  other  and  more  ancient 
portions  of  the  political  fabric. 

It  is  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
to  Pariia-  scuting  therein  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government  in  direct  relation  with  that  Ixxly, 
that  the  responsibility  of  ministers  for  every  act  of 
government  is  practically  exemplified  and  enforced. 

The  whole  executive  functions  of  the  crown  have 
been  entrusted  to  ministers,  chosen  by  the  sovereign, 
and  personally  accountable  to  him.  In  order  that  those 
functions  may  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  the  most 
enlightened  opinions  of  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  king's  ministers  should  be  se- 
lected from  amongst  that  council.  Having  in  their  indi- 
vidual capacity  as  members  of  one  or  other  of  the  legis- 
lative houses,  a  right  to  sit  therein,  they  are  thus  brought 
face  to  face  with  those  who  are  privileged  to  pronounce 
authoritatively  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  and 
whose  consent  must  be  accorded  to  their  very  continu- 
ance in  office  as  ministers  of  the  crown. 
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Ministers,  on  their  part,  being  the  chosen  and  confi- 
dential servants  of  the  sovereign,  are  necessarily  the 
depositaries  of  all  the  secrets  of  state,  and  have  access 
to  the  highest  sources  of  information  on  every  political 
question.  They  are  usually  men  who,  from  tlieir  ability 
and  experience,  are  peculiarly  qualified  to  guide  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament,  and  to  aid  their  fellow- 
members  in  forming  sound  conclusions  upon  every 
public  matter  that  may  be  brought  before  them.  They 
distribute  the  patronage  of  the  crown  at  their  own 
discretion  ;  which,  in  itself,  adds  very  materially  to 
their  authority  and  influence.  Tliese  advantages  are 
of  inestimable  service  in  enabling  them  to  mature 
and  propound  acceptable  measures,  and  in  facilita- 
ting the  progress  of  the  same  through  the  legislative 
chambers. 

On  the  other  hand,  either  House  of  Parliament  is  at  Respcnsi- 
liberty  to  give  free  expression  to  its  opinion  upon  every  Hoil^e^of 
ministerial  act  or  measure  ;  and  no  administration  can  Con»mo'>*- 
long  remain  in  office  that  does  not  possess  the  confidence 
of  Parliament,  and  particularly  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  giving  or  withholding  their  confidence  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  are  only  restrained  by  considera- 
tions of  public  policy.  Unless  they  are  satisfied  that  a 
ministry,  which  does  not  fully  represent  their  political 
sentiments,  can  be  replaced  by  another,  more  acceptable 
and  efficient,  they  will  probably  be  content  with  vigilant 
supervision  and  control  over  its  proceedings  and  recom- 
mendations, rather  than  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a  chancre 
of  government.  But  if  they  beheve  that  the  direc- 
tion of  pubhc  affairs  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  other 
hands,  they  have  only  to  declare — either  expressly  or 
impliedly — that  ministers  have  forfeited  their  confi- 
dence, and  a  change  must  inevitably  take  place.  So 
that,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  the  ultimate  ver- 
dict upon  every  exercise  of  political  power  must  be 
VOL.   II.  L' 
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sought    for    in   the   judgment  of  the  Uouse  of  Com- 
mons.* 

Let  us  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  various 
points  included  in  the  foregoing  definition  of  parliamen- 
tary government.  The  subject  will  naturally  admit  of 
being  divided  into  three  heads  :  I.  The  presence  of  the 
ministers  of  tlie  crown  in  Parliament.  II.  The  functions 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  in  relation  to  Parliament, 
m.  The  responsibility  of  ministers  to  Parliament,  and 
particularly  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

I.  The  presence  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in 
Parliament. 

We  have  already,  in  a  former  chapter,  disposed  of 
the  historical  part  of  this  enquiry,  and  have  described 
the  position  occupied  by  the  king's  ministers  in  Parlia- 
ment anterior  to  the  revolution  of  1688;"  and  the 
growth  of  the  principle,  which  was  not  formally  acknow- 
ledged until  after  that  epoch,  that  the  presence  of 
responsible  ministers  in  both  chambers  of  the  legislature 
is  a  fundamental  obligation,  under  our  constitutional 
system." 

It  will  now  be  our  endeavour  to  take  a  practical 
view  of  this  subject,  and  to  explain  the  established  law 
and  custom  of  Parliament  upon  the  several  questions 
connected  therewith. 
Cabinet  While,  as  we  have  seen,^  there  is  no  absolute  neces- 

must  be  in  sity  for  cvcry  member  of  the  cabinet  to  hold  a  depart- 
^g^J^'       mental  office  under  the  crown,  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution requires  that  every  one  occupying  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  should  also  be  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.^     And  no  one  should  be  intro- 


»  Amos,    Fifty  Years  of    Eng.           •  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  p. 

Const,  ch.  3,  sec.  3.  435.     Mr.  Lambe  (Lord  Melbourne) 

"  See  ante,  p.  105.  in  Pari.  Deb.  v.  9,  p.  287.  Lord  John 

«  See  ante,  p.  117.  Russell,  Hans.  D.  v.  1 10,  pp.  2-jO.  231. 

<»  See  aiU,e,  p.  192.  Lord  Stanley,  lb.  v.  162,  p.  1901. 
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duced  into  the  Cabinet,  or  be  permitted  to  continue 
therein,  who  is  out  of  Parliament ;  unless  he  is  likely  to 
be  returned  by  some  constituency  witliin  a  reasonable 
period. 

During  the  short-lived  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827,  Cabinet 
the  office  of  postmaster-general,  which  has  been  usually  held  by  a   ministers 
peer— because,  until   1866,  it  disqualitiwl  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  i'j^,uent*'* 
Commons — was  tilled   by   a  commoner.   Lord  Frederick   Montagu,  for  a  time, 
who  had  no  seat  in  Parliament.     But  so  much  inconvenience  arose 
from  this  great  department  being  unrepresented  in  either  House,  that 
thenceforth,  until  1868,  the  office  was  invariably  conferred  upon  a 
meml^er  of  the  House  of  Lords.* 

When  the  Wellington  administration  was  formed  in  July  1828, 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  who  at  the  time  represented 
the  county  Clare  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was  appointed  to  the 
joint  offices  of  president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  This,  of  course,  vacated  his 
seat  in  Parliament  ;  but  on  going  for  re-election  he  was  defeated  by 
Daniel  0'Connell.'»  He  continued  out  of  the  House,  although  re- 
taining his  place  in  the  ministry,  until  March  1829,  when  he  was 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Newp>ort.'  Adverting  to  this  case, 
some  years  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked  that  it 
was  unprecedented  and  objectionable,  but  that  it  occurred  at  a  time 
(unlike  the  present)  when  it  was  possible  on  any  day  to  find  a  seat 
for  a  government  candidate.-} 

In  183.'>,  when  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel's  ministry  was  being  constructed, 
it  was  determined  to  confer  a  seat  in  the  eabuiet  upon  Sir  George 
Murray,  the  master-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  accordingly  be- 
came a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  waa 
defeated  in  the  county  of  Perth.  It  was  then  agreed  between  Sir 
R.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  it  was  iixexpedient,  and 
would  establish  an  inconvenient  precedent,  were  he  to  continue 
in  the  cabinet.  After  his  rejection  at  Perth,  Sir  G.  Murray  volun- 
teered to  resign  his  departmental  office,  but  Sir  R.  Peel  wrote 
and  urged  him  to  retain  it.  He  added,  however,  '  I  have  more  diffi- 
culty about  the  cabinet,  and  I  need  not  say  so  solely  and  exclusively 
on  the  score  of  constitutional  precedent.  The  holding  of  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet  by  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  crown — that  advi.ser 
being  neither  in  the  House  of  Lords  nor  Commons — is,  I  fear,  ex- 
tremely unusual,  if  not  unpi-ecedented,  in  modern  times. 
Of  course  if  there  were  any  immediate  prospect  of  your  return,  the 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  p.  1077.  (Chronicle),  p.  191. 

•"  Smith's  Parlts.  v.  3,  p.  107.  J  Peel,  Memoirs,  v   2,  p.  .')1. 

'  lb.   p.     IS ;     Anl.    keg.  1828 

V  2 
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objection  could  not  apply.'"'  After  this  Sir  George  ceased  to 
attend  tlie  cabinet  councils,  although  ho  continued  at  the  head  of 
the  Ordnance  Department  until  a  chan/^e  of  niinihtry  occurred.* 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  MellK^unie  njinistry  on  April  18, 
1835,  Lord  Palmorston  waa  apjx)inted  foreign  secretary,  though  at 
the  time  without  a  seat  in  Parliament ;  having  been  defeated  at  the 
previous  general  election,  and  no  vacancy  having  since  occurred  for 
•which  ho  could  offer,  Alwut  a  month  afterwards  enquiry  wa»  made 
of  inini.st<'rs  in  the  House  of  Commons  whether  any  arrangei' 
were  in  contemplation  to  obtain  a  stjat  for  his  lordship  in  < 
House.  Lord  John  Russell  declined  to  answer  this  question,  merely 
observing  that  the  absence  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  only  temporary  ; 
and  that  were  it  '  continued  for  any  length  of  time  these  might 
be  very  proper  questions.'"*  But  Ijefore  the  close  of  the  month  of 
May  Lord  Palmerston  was  returned  for  the  thorough  of  ^Tiverton,  in 
room  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  accepted  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  in  his 
behalf." 

In  December  1845,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  being  appointed  colonial 
secretary  in  Sir  R.  Peel's  administration,  was  defeated  when  he 
went  for  re-election  in  the  borough  of  Newark.  He  continue<i  out 
of  Parliament  until  after  the  resignation  of  this  ministry,  which 
took  place  in  June  1846.  The  fact  of  his  absence  from  Parliament 
"was  commented  upon  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  6,  but 
no  explanations  were  given  by  the  government,  except  that  he  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  cabinet  councils." 

In  the  year  1861  the  Paln>erston  administration  had  no  cabinet 
or  other  minister  specially  representing  Ireland  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  save  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he  resigned  in 
the  course  of  the  session,  but  was  speedily  replaced  by  another 
person.  For  a  great  part  of  the  time  there  was  not  even  an  Irish 
lord  of  the  treasury  in  the  House,  and  an  English  minister  had  to 
undertake  the  conduct  of  Irish  business.P 

Subordi-  Frequent  allusion  was  made  during  the  session  of 

istersex-    1861  to  the  aforesaid  extraordinary  and  unprecedented 

k  Peel,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pp.  50-52.  p  lb.  v.  164,  pp.  197, 1861.    The 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  84,  p.  758  ;  Haydn,  att.-gen.  (Mr.  Deasy)  had  a  seat,  but 

Book  of  Dignities,  p.  192.  vacated  it  just  before  the  seagion  be- 

™  Mir.  of  Pari.  1835,   pp.   1029,  pan,  bv  accepting  a  seat  on  the  Irish 

1030.  Bench  (Com.  Jour.  v.   116,  p.  15). 

"  Com.  Jour.  v.  90,  p.  284.  Smith's  The  sol. -gen.  (Mr.  O'Hagan)  was  not 

Parlts.  of  Eng.  v.  1,  p.  79.  in  Parliament,  but  was  nevertheless 

°  Hans.  D.  v.  84,  pp.  754-758.  appointed  att.-gen.     He  did  not  ob- 

See  Lord  Campbell's  comments  on  tain  a  seat  until  May  186.3,  when  he 

this  case,  lb.  v.  189,  p.  946,  and  Mr.  was  returned  forTralee.     IJod,  Pari. 

Gladstone  in  his   Gleanings,  v.  1,  p.  Comp.  1864,  p.  264. 
225. 
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deficiency  of  ministers  for  Ireland  in  the  House  of  Cora-  pected  to 
mons,  but  no  formal  debate  took  place  thereon,  a  for-  geau. 
bearance  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
with  regard  to  subordinate  members  of  an  administra- 
tion who  have  no  seat  in  the  cabinet,  the  same  constitu- 
tional necessity  for  their  presence  in  Parliament  does 
not  exist  as  in  the  case  of  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  crown.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  political  servants  of  the  crown  should 
obtain  seats  in  Parliament,  in  order  that  they  may  assist 
in  carrying  on  the  queen's  government.  And  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  ministry  to  cancel  any  such  appointments 
when  it  is  found  that  the  original  nominee  is  unable  to 
obtain  a  seat  in  either  House.** 

During  Earl  Grey's  administration  (1830-1834)  Attorney-General   Sabordi- 

Campbell,  and  a  junior  lord  of  the  admiralty,  were  without  seata  in   P*^^  ™"'* 

.  .      istf^rs  o<it 

Parliament  for  a  considerable  time,'"     The  attorney-general  is  said   ^f  parlia- 

to  have  been  '  thrown  out  of  a  popular  constituency  by  a  cry  which  lueut. 
the  Dissenters  raised  on  some  temporary  matter.'  He  remained  ex- 
cluded for  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  but  at  last  obtained  a 
seat  vacated  by  the  lord-advocate  on  his  being  promoted  to  the 
Scottish  bench.*  But  in  England  neither  the  attorney -general 
nor  the  junior  lords  of  the  admiralty  are  ever  admitted  to  the 
cabinet. 

In  1846,  when  Sir  R.  Peel  was  prime  minister,  it  was  noticed 
that  'three  or  four  persons  holding  office  under  the  crown  and 
usually  in  Parliament,'  were  unable  to  get  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Upon  which  Sir  R.  Peel  remarked  as  follows  :  '  I  do 
not  know  any  rule  by  which  [persons]  holding  these  othces  should 
necessarily  be  members  of  this  House.  ...  I  do  not  deny  the 
inconvenience,  but,  having  confidence  in  the  approbation  and  sup- 
port of  Parliament  upon  the  policy  of  government,  I  am  content  to 


•>  Corresp.   Will.  IV.  with  Earl  for  Edinburgh,  after  a  sharp  contest, 

Grey,  v.  1,  p.  28.  in  place  of  Mr.  Jetlery,  ex-lord  advo- 

'  Mir.   of   Pari.    18^4,   p.    1435.  cate,  who  vacated  his  seat  on  May  Jo, 

Campbell's  Chane.  v.  8,  p.  452,  «.  upon  being  appointed  a  lord  of  ees- 

*  Broup'ham,  Brit.  Const,  p.  281.  sion.     (Com.  Journ.  v.  89,  pp.   60, 

Sir  J.  Campbell  vacated  his  seat  for  2iJ6;  Smith's  Parlts.  v.  2,  p.  li^l ;  v. 

Dudley  en  being'  appointed  atL-gen.  3,  p.  134.)     The    att.-pen.  took  the 

on  Feb.  21,    lt>34.     Losinuf   liis  re-  oaths  and  his  seat  on  June  5.     Mir. 

election,  he  was  afterwards  returned  ot  Pari.  1834,  p.  2045. 
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I'lerfl.  fore^'o  that  mlvaiitiit,'*'  which,    in   onln.irv    tin,.  i,   th«  crown    po«- 

•  ItiitK.  WfKMeH.' '     Whereupon   the  Huiiject  w.i      li  iii.i    a  itlu.nt  :iii\  further 

coiinnent. 

Th«   second    Derl»y   adminiiitrali<>ii,    ii.>iii    an   iij.j«»iii' 
February  1HS8  until  March  4,  1859,  ha<i  no  H<ot<;h  lonl  of  t 
8ury,  and  the  entire  charge  of  Scot'  i 

Commons  devolvetl  in  the  interim 
occasioned  much  diwatisfaction.** 

Upon  the  accession  to  office  of  the  D«i.,,  .... ministration  u.  Auij 
1866,  the  office  of  lord -advocate  of  Scotland  was  confem-d  ujnm 
Mr.  George  Patton.  This  gentleman  waa  unable  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  :  he  therefore  resigned,  and  Mr,  (Jordon  wa« 
appointed  in  his  stead.  He  likewise  failed  to  obtain  a  seat  during 
the  entire  period  of  the  session  of  1867."  Early  in  the  following 
session,  however,  the  lord-advocate  was  returned  for  tlie  English 
borough  of  Thetfonl,  one  of  the  memljers  for  which  reHigned  in 
order  to  make  way  for  him.*  But,  meanwhile,  the  absence  of 
this  functionary  from  the  House  of  Commons  led  to  very  great 
inconvenience  and  frequent  complaints  in  the  House,  as  the  lord- 
advocate,  although  not  a  meml^r  of  the  cabinet,  was  a  very  impor- 
tant functionary,  and  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  management  of 
Scotch  business  in  Parliament."  To  some  extent  his  place  was  sap- 
plied  by  the  Scotch  lonl  of  the  treasury,  but  the  absence  of  the 
lord-advocate  was  admitted  by  the  government  to  be  '  a  great  mis- 
fortune.' y 

In  1869  Lord  Camperdown  and  Sir  William  Clerke,  by  orrier  of 
the  Treasury,  instituted  an  enquiry  into  the  position  of  the  Edin- 
burgh boards.  Intheir  report  (March  1 1,  1870),  they  expressed  them- 
selves sjitisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  those  boards  discharged 
their  duties  :  and  advocated  that  the  home  secretary  should  exercise 
full  power  as  '  minister  of  Scotland,'  and  that  he  should  be  assisted 
in  this  branch  of  his  duties  by  the  lord -advocate,  and  by  a  civil 
parliamentary  officer  attached  to  the  Home  Department.  In  1878, 
Sir  R.  Cross  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  an  additional 
under-secretary  for  home  affairs,  but  the  Bill  was  not  proceeded 
with.  In  1883  Sir  Wm.  Harcourt  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  creation 
of  a  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland.     It  was  passed  by  a 


*  Hans.  D.  v.  84,  p.  228.  signed,  and  was  replaced  bv  Mr.  E. 

"  lb.  V.  160,  p.  2160.  Com.  Joum.  S.  Gordon,  who  was  unable  to  get  a 

V.  114,  p.  89.  seat  until  Dec,  1S67.     Dod,  p.  208. 

"  When  the  ministry  took  office  •  Hans.  D,  v,  190,  p.  d^io. 

in  July  1866,  Mr,  Patton  was  ap-  »  lb.  \.  185.  pp,  283,  461,  721  ; 

pointed  lord-advocate,  but  on  going  v,  186.  pp,  397,408,2023;    v.  187, 

for  re-election  was  defeated,    (Com,  p,  6;  v.  188,  p,  167. 
Journ.  v.  121,  p.  441.     Dod,  Pari.  y   lb.  v.  188,  p,  167. 

Comp.  1868,  p.  106.)     He  then  re- 
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large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  thrown  out  in  the 
Lords.  This  action  excited  much  ill  feeling  in  Scotland.  Finally, 
in  1885,  Lord  Rosebery  introduced  the  Bill  providing  for  a  secre- 
tary for  Scotland  which  is  now  in  force. 

In  the  Gladstone  administration  (1868-1874)  Mr.  C.  R.  Barry, 
first  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  and  afterwards  attorney- 
general,  was  unable  to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
or  other  of  the  Irish  law  officers,  however,  was  in  Parliament  until 
the  session  of  1873,  when  the  government  was  unable  to  get  either 
of  them  returned.* 

From  February  1874  until  February  1877,  under  the  Disraeli 
ministry,  but  one  of  the  two  Irish  law  officers  was  able  to  get  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Conimous.  And  Sir  H.  Gifldrd,  appointed  solicitor- 
general  for  England,  in  November  1875,  could  get  no  seat  until 
March  1877. 

The  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  seats  for  the  subor- 
dinate members  of  an  administration,  not  to  mention  the 
cabinet  ministers,  and  the  growinj'  demand  for  an  ade- 
quate  representation  in  both  Houses  of  every  prominent 
executive  department,^  have  given  rise  to  several 
attempts  to  obtain  some  modification  of  the  law  requir- 
ing the  vacation  of  the  seat  of  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  his  accepting  office,  which  will  be 
noticed  in  another  part  of  this  chapter." 

Meanwhile,  a  proposition  on  this  subject  which  was  Project  to 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  in  18G1,  and  a«rain  in  f«t  j^ats 
18G7,  by  Lord  Stratheden  and  Campbell,  maybe  briefly  ingmen 
noticed.     When  a  bill  to  appropriate  four  seats  in  the  hou^.^^^ 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  vacated  by  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  boroughs  of  Sudbury  and  St. 
Alban,  was  under  consideration  in  1861,  his  lordship 
moved  that,  in  view  of  the  number  of  leading  men  who, 
at  different  times  since  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  had 
been  excluded  from  the  House  from  local  circumstances, 
and  against  the  wishes  of  the  community  at  large,  from 


•  Dod,  Pari.  Comp.  1869-1873  ;  »  See  post,  p.  3()0. 

Haiis.  D.  V.  207,  p.  1759;   v.  210,  p.  *  See  ixwrf,  p.  331. 
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the  want  of  a  corrective  power  in  the  state  to  supply 
tlie  loss  to  both  political  parties  of  the  old  nomination 
boroughs,  and  rej)lace  in  Tarlianient  men  of  acknow- 
ledged eminence,  whom  the  united  body  of  the  nation 
would  have  returned,  but  who  had  failed  to  secure  the 
suffrages  of  the  particular  sections  before  whom  they 
had  presented  themselves  at  a  general  election — the 
bill  in  question  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee 
to  devise  some  means  of  applying  these  surplus  seats  to 
the  purpose  above  mentioned.  Iking  opposed  by 
government  the  motion  was  withdrawn ;  but  Lord 
Stratheden  took  occasion  to  embody  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  proposal  in  a  protest  against  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill.''  In  18G7,  upon  the  third  reading 
of  the  new  Reform  Bill,  his  lordship  moved  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  to  enable  the  House  of  Commons  to  assijrn 
seats  to  four  persons  who  might  be  accidentally  excluded 
at  a  general  election,  and  whose  presence  in  Parliament 
would  be  serviceable  to  the  country.  But  the  premier 
(Earl  Derby)  having  declared  that  *  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  words  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  a  scheme  so 
utterly  impracticable,  and  so  entirely  at  variance  with 
the  principles  of  our  representative  system,'  the  clause 
was  immediately  negatived.* 
i^u?J-  ^'^^  administration  is  composed,  for  the  most  part, 

huid.  of  officers  of  state  whose  duties  are  of  a  decidedly 
political  character,  but  it  also  includes  certain  officers 
of  the  royal  household  who,  from  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  are  supposed  to 
possess  pecuhar  facilities  for  influencing  the  royal  mind  ; 
an  influence  which  might  be  exercised  to  the  detriment 
of  the  party  in  power  if  in  the  hands  of  their  political 
opponents.'     Officers  of  this  class,  if  they  sit  in  Parlia- 


^  Hans.    D.    v.    164,    pp.    1716,  '  As  toappointmentainthe  royal 

1S44.  household,  see  mite,  vol.  1,  p.  290. 

*  lb.  v.  189,  p.  944. 
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ment,  are  bound  to  support  the  existing  ministry,  but 
they  are  not  invariably  required  to  be  members  of  the 
legislature.^ 

The  principle  on  which  the  direction  of  the  chief  ad-  Political 
ministrative  departments  is  assigned  to  a  political  officer  pabnc  de- 
is,  that  there  are  great  political  questions  involved  in  p*""^*^ 
their  management.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  diflerent 
brandies  of  the  secretariat,  but  it  holds  good,  more  or 
less,  in  respect  to  every  office  included  in  the  administra- 
tion. Sometimes,  in  the  progress  of  departmental  reforms, 
it  becomes  expedient  to  constitute  an  office,  heretofore 
considered  as  political,  into  a  permanent  non-political  one. 
This  has  occurred,  since  1850,  in  regard  to  one  or  more 
of  the  junior  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  mastership  of  the  mint.*'  And  since  1852,  this  has  be- 
come the  rule  in  regard  to  the  office  of  commander-in- 
cliief.     A  similar  arrangement  was  recommended  by  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1860,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  chief  commissioner  of  works,  on  the  ground 
that  there  is  nothing  political  in  his  duties,  and  that  his 
office  is  merely  a  department  for  structural  works  to 
carry  out  undertakings  that  have  been  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  but  the  recommendation  was  not  approved 
by  the  crown.'     If,  under  any  circumstances,  a  public  perma- 
office  is  made  permanent,  and  the  holder  thereof  not  °®"*  ^^' 
liable  to  removal  upon  a  change  of  ministry,  it  neces-  eluded 
sarily  follows  that  he  should  cease  to  occupy  a  seat  in  Ho™se  of 
Parliament ;  for  it  would  be  contrary  to  constitutional  <^'omi"ons- 
practice  to  permit  any  government  officer  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons   who  is   not  there  in  a  represen- 
tative  capacity ;    and    '  no   administration    would    act 
with    colleagues   who   were    members    of  the   House, 
unless  tliey  were  wilUng  to  act  as  members  of  the  same 
party.' i  

«  See  mite,  p.  203.  i   Rep.  Com',  on   Board    of  Ad- 

"  See  attte,  p.  200.  niiralty,  Cum.  Pap.  1861,  v.  6,  p.  57; 

'Rep.    Miscel.    Expend.    Com*,  and  see  Hearn,  Govt,  of  iijig.  p.  260; 

Pap.  1860;  v.  9.  Evid.  141 2,  1413.  also  post,  p.  319. 
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crontion  If  it  slioulcl  bc  deeiiietl  adviMaljlc  t<i  increase   tlie 

Or  now 

iK.iiiiwii     niiinl)or  of  political  offices  by  adding'  to  the  list  of  the 
iesj)()ii8il)l('  servants  of  the  crown  additional  ministers, 
having  charge  of  new  departments  of  state,  it  is  within 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  effect  the  same."     The 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancjiater  was  not 
uniformly  regarded  as  political  until  1828,  when  it  was 
established  upon  this  footing  by  direction  of  the  Duke 
of  WeUington,  who  was  then  first  minister  of  the  crown. 
Within  a  recent  period  two  additional  secretaryships  of 
state  have  been  established,  one  in  1854  for  War,  and 
the   other   in   1858   for   India.     In   1847,   under   the 
authority  of  the  Act  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  109,  the  office  of 
president  of  the    |)oor   law   commission    was   created. 
Again,  in  1856,  the  oflice  of  vice-president  of  the  com- 
mittee of  council  for  education  was  established,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  19  «&  20  Vict.  c.  110. 
It  rests  with  the  government  exclusively  to  determine 
whether  any  such  changes  are  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  a  greater  efficiency  in  the  public  service  ;  and 
they  are  effected  by  order  or  declaration  of  the  Queen 
in  council,  an  Act  of  Parliament  being  required  only  in 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  pecuniary  provision 
for  the  duties  to  be  undertaken  by  the  new  depart- 
ment ; "  nor  when  it  is  proposed  to  authorise  the  new 
minister  and  his  secretary  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons."    Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  consti- 
tutional usage  for  the  crown  to  receive  advice  in  such 
a  matter  from  either  House  of  Parliament. 


"  See  Queensland  Par.  Deb.  1866,  "  See  pott,  p.  318.  In  the  case  of 

p.  853.  certain  Canadian  and  Australian  colo- 

"  See  the  discussions  in  the  House  nies,  the  officials  who  shall  compose 

of  Commons  in  1826  upon  the  pro-  the  local  cabinets  and  have  seats  in 

posal  of  ministers  that  separate  and  the  legislative  chambers  have  been 

increased  salaries  should  be  allowed  defined  by  law ;    which  necessitates 

to  the  offices  of  the  president  of  the  direct  legislation  in  order  to  justify 

board  of  trade  and  treasurer  of  the  an  increase  of  cabinet  ministers.     See 

navy,  in    order  that    those    offices,  Imp.  Acts  18  &  19  Vict.  cc.  54,  55  ; 

heretofore  held  by  one  person,  might  30   &  31  Vict.  c.  3,  sec.  83.    New 

be  disjoined,  with  an  adequate  salary  Zealand  Stat.  1873,  No.  45. 
to  each.  Ann.  Reg.  1826,  pp.  108-11.3. 
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Thus  on   February    12,   1857,   an  address   was   passed  by   the  Addi- 
House  of  Commons,  praying  that  lier  Majesty  would  be  graciously   ^'^'^al 
pleased  to  take  into  her  consideration,  'as  an  urgent  measure  of  offices  pro- 
administrative  reform,  the  formation  of  a  separate  and  responsible   posed, 
department   for   the   affairs  of  public  justice.'     The    ministers  ac- 
(luiesced  in  this  resolution  ;   although  as  yet    no  steps   have  been 
taken  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendation. 

On  April  6,  1841,  the  House  of  Commons  was  moved  to  addreas 
the  crown  '  to  appoint  a  responsible  minister  of  education '  ;  but 
after  a  sliort  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn."^  Again,  on 
March  18,  1862,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  responsible  minister,  to  take  charge 
of,  and  represent  in  Parliament,  the  interests  of  education,  science, 
and  art  combined.  The  government  opposed  this  motion,  alleging 
that  it  was  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  these  interests  were  already 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  partly  by  the  vice-president 
of  the  education  committee,  and  also  by  otficers  connected  with  the 
Treasury.  It  was  stated,  however,  that  the  question  would  not  be 
lost  sight  of  by  government,  who  would  take  steps  to  improve  the 
existing  regulations  in  reference  thereto  as  soon  as  possible  ;  and 
that  meanwhile  it  would  be  undesirable  to  fetter  their  proceedings 
by  the  adoption  of  an  abstract  proposition  on  the  subject.  The 
motion  was  accordingly  withdrawn.  In  the  session  of  1868,  minis- 
ters themselves  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  secretary 
of  state,  who  should  have  the  whole  range  of  educational  matters  in 
the  United  Kingdom  under  his  control  and  responsibility.  Owing 
to  political  difficulties  arising  during  this  session,  the  Bill  was 
withdrawn.* 

On  May  19,  1868,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  and  report 
upon  the  functions  of  various  government  offices,  so  far  as  they 
affect  questions  relating  to  agriculture,  with  a  view  to  provide  for 
the  due  consideration  of  such  questions  by  one  department,  respon- 
sible to  Parliament.  Admitting  the  imjM)rtance  of  the  considera- 
tions urged  by  the  mover,  the  home  secretary  declared  that  the 
question  was  beset  with  difficulties,  owing  to  jealousies  amongst 
contlicting  local  authorities,  but  that  it  was  receiving  departmental 
consideration.  Whereupon  the  motion  was  withdrawn.*  A  similar 
motion  was  made  on  March  2,  1869,  but  on  it  being  stated  that 
certain  changes  were  in  contemplation  by  government  to  remedy 
the  evils  complained  of  by  the  agricultural  classes,  the  motion  was 
withdrawn." 


'  Mir.  of  Pari.  1841,  p.  1228.  «  Ih.  v.  192,  pp.  579-591. 

•  Hans.  D.  v.  202,  pp.  506,  675.  »  lb.  v.  194,  pp.  488-510. 
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On  May  21,  187r),  the  IIoubo  of  Commons  was  moved  to  address 
tlie  crown,  in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  a  dei)artment  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture,  to  be  administered  by  a  princi{>al  secretary 
of  state,  who  shall  be  a  njemb(T  of  tlio  cabinet.  But  after  debate 
the  motion  was  negatived,  without  a  division. 

As  the  ministry  for  the  tirae  being  are  strictly  and 
exclusively  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, in  all  its  various  branches  and  details ;  and  as  they 
possess,  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  an  absolute  control  over 
all  the  departments  of  state,  so  that  every  pubUc  officer 
in  the  kingdom  is  directly  or  indirectly  subordinate  to 
them  ;  ^  it  is  right,  and  in  accordance  with  constitutional 
practice,  that  there  should  be  some  minister  of  the 
crown  specially  answerable  for  each  particular  branch 
of  the  public  service,  and  that  every  department  of 
state  should  be  adequately  represented  in  Parliament.* 

The  peculiar  advantages  which  result  from  the  adoption  of  this 
principle,  and  the  practical  superiority  of  a  system  of  government 
with  changing  parliamentary  heads  over  that  of  an  administration 
composed  of  permanent  officials  not  liable  to  removal  at  the  wUl  of 
Parliament,  are  ably  stated  in  Bagehot's  '  English  Constitution.'  * 

This  representation  may  either  be  direct,  by  the  pre- 
sence, in  either  house,  of  the  political  chief  of  the  de- 
partment, or  of  some  political  functionary  connected 
with  the  same  ;  or  it  may  be  indirect,  through  some 
other  officer  of  government,  who  is  specially  charged 
with  the  duty  of  answering  for  the  department  in  ques- 
tion, as  its  parliamentary  representative.^ 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  parliamentary  representative  of  this  national  institution, 
by  whom  the  estimates  for  the  same  are  annuaUy  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  by  long  usage  one  of  the  trustees,  who  may 
happen  to  have  a  seat  in  that  assembly.  This  officer  is  generally  a 
man  of  eminence  and  public  worth,  but  in  fulfilling  this  service  for 
the  museum  he  voluntarily  assumes  a  duty  for  which  he  is  not 
directly  responsible  to  Parliament.    This  is  an  anomaly  in  our  political 


*  See  ante,  v.  1,  p.  628. 
'  Lord  Stanley,  Hans.  D.  v.  162, 
1901. 


»  Pp.  220-243. 

y  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D.  v.  219, 
1613. 
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system  which,  as  a  rule,  attaches  responsibility  to  those  only  who  are 
empowered  to  regulate  the  details  of  government,  and  requires  them 
to  propound  the  measures  for  which  they  are  themselves  responsible. 
The  irregularity  in  this  instance  is,  however,  more  apparent  than 
real,  inasmuch  as  the  estimates,  though  prepared  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  trustees  of  the  museum,  are  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Treasury,  before  they  are  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons.* 

The  advantages  of  such  an  arrantrement  in  the 
working  of  parhamentary  government  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  examples  : — 

'  When  the  Poor  Law  administration  was  not  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  constant  series  of  vexatious  attacks  were  made 
on  that  department.     But  after  it  had  a  representative  here,  most 
of  those  attacks  ceased ' ;  and  the  business  has  ever  since  been  car 
ried  on  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  country.* 

The  Derby  ministry  in  1852  was  confessedly  weak  in  the  com-  111  effect* 
position  of  its  Board  of  Admiralty.  In  his  desire  to  secure  the  of  inade- 
etiicient  administration  of  that  great  department  of  state,  Lord  1"^^  ^' 
Derby  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  importance  of  obtaining  a  tion. 
strong  parliamentary  element  amongst  the  presiding  officers.  Only 
one  of  the  junior  naval  lords  had  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  professional  rank  was  inferior  to  tliat  of  his  colleagues  at  the 
board.  It  therefore  devolved  upon  the  political  secretary  alone  to 
be  the  medium  of  communicating  to  the  board  the  prevalent  opinions 
in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  naval  questions.  Consequently 
there  failed  to  be  that  sympathy  and  good  feeling  between  the  Ad- 
miralty and  the  Commons  which  ought  to  subsist  under  parliamen- 
tary government.  The  board  consisted  of  most  able  and  efficient 
men,  but  from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  parliamentary  element,  they 
looked  too  exclusively  upon  what,  in  their  opinion,  the  interests  of 
the  service  required,  and  viewed  with  jealousy  and  suspicion  any 
appeals  that  were  made  to  them  out  of  deference  to  the  temper  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  not,  in  fact,  a  spirit  of  harmony 
between  this  executive  department  and  the  popular  chamber,  and 
this  was  confessedly  owing  to  the  want  of  an  adequate  representation 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  the  House  of  Commons.** 

Another  striking  example  of  the  ill  effects  attending  the  non- 
representation  in  Parliament  of  leading  executive  departments,  and 
of  the  inconveniences  resulting  from   the  administration  of  such 


'  See  further,  post,  p.  309.  »>  Rep.    Sel,  Com*  on   Dockyard 

'  Sir  C.  Wood,  Hans  D.  v.  161,  Appointments,     Com.    Pap.    185?- 

p.    12G0.     Lord   J.  Manners,  Ih.  v.  1853,  v.   25;  Mr.  Disraeli's  Evid.  p. 

171,  p.  425.     And  see  Bagehot's  Eng.  298,    &c. ;    I^ord   Derbv's    Evid.   p. 

Const,  p  228.  363. 
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departmontu  being  nitiustcd  t<»       .1 
presentH  itKi-lf  in  tin?  custi  of  tin-  '  •  :  ■     •  i  ^^ 
office  iH  presided  over  \>y  two  pi'nuanent 
^PPJoR       directly  re|)n'sent<*d  in  either  branch  ot    i...    ..  ^ — i..;..     i  .  ....  ^ 
ll'iiin    It     ^"'"'^  which  tmik  pbice  in  the  Hou«e  of  Commons  in  the  early  part 
K(>re»ti.        of  the  year  IHB.'J,   it    \\                           fhit  the   1    '  1   by  the 
Oftic(' of  WwkIs  and   F>                         "I  to  th»'   •                        ]'ing%tid 
Hainault  had  tended  to  encoui                                                   1    to  de- 
prive the  inhabitants  of  Lrjndon    :                  1     .......  ..t  of  theee 

rural  districts.     The  as-siiitant  commissioner  in  charj^e  of  this  parti- 
cular branch  of  administnition  (Mr.  J.  I'     M  '  '    his 
proceeding.s  by  the  principle  that  hin  oiT\<  uly, 
and  that  whatever  expenses  attended  th«-  >wu 
property  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  to  th                                     r  the 
same.     Finding  that  the  maintenance  of  the  forestal  rights  of  the 
crown  over  such  extensive  tracts  was  a  considerable  source  of  expense, 
and  losing  sight  of  the  immense  advantages  resulting  from  them,  in 
the  opportunities  they  afforded  for  healthful  r-               1  in  an  enor- 
mous city  population,  he  determined  that  the  \<                uld  no  longer 
be  put  to  the  cost  of  resisting  encroachments  on  these  lands.     He 
therefore  commenced  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  rights  of  the 
crown  over  the  remaining  unenclosed  lands  in  Epping  Forest,  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  had  it  l>een  consummated,  would  have  closed  the 
whole  of  that  invaluable  district  to  the  public.     This  gave  rise  to 
an  animated  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  which  it  was 
evident  that  this  action  of  the  department  was  regarded  as  unpopular 
and  unwise.     Had  the  presiding  commissioner  Ijeen  in  the  possession 
of  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  would  have  been  directly  amenable  to  the 
influence  of  its  enlightened  opinions,  and  a  debate  in  Parliament  on 
the  policy  of  the  course  he  had  pursued  would  proliably  have  con- 
vinced him  of  his  error.     In  the  absence  of  any  representative  of 
this  department,  the  House  was  obliged  to  adopt  a  rough  and  imper- 
fect method   of  attaining  its  object,  namely,  by  an  address  to  her 
Majesty  (which  was  carried  against  ministers),  that  directions  might 
be  given  '  that  no  sales  to  facilitate  enclosures  be  made  of  crown 
lands  or  crown  forestal  rights,  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  metropolis.' 
The  crown  was  advised  to  give  a  favourable  answer  to  this  address." 
But  this  had  the  effect  of  bringing  matters  to  a  dead-lock."*     Mr. 
J.  K.  Howard  regarded  the  address  as  an  implied  vote  of  censure 
upon  himself,  and  immediately  caused  all  negotiations  for  the  sale  of 
the  forestal  rights  of  the  crown,  which  were  then  pending,  to  be 
stopped.     Later  in  the  same  session,  however,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons appointed  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  whole  subject, 


«  Hans.  D.  v.  169,  pp.  318,  723. 

^  Mr.  Cowper,  Commiss.  of  Pub.  Works,  lb.  v.  171,  p.  420. 
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and  the  result  of  their  enquiries  was  a  recommendation  that  the  en- 
closure of  Epping  Forest  should  be  partially  resume<l ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  an  adequate  portion  thereof  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
public  use  and  benefit.*  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Howard  persisted  in 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  address,  and  not  considering  himself 
at  liberty  to  sell,  he  determined  to  refrain  from  all  proceedings  to 
prevent  further  encroachments,  or  to  maintain  the  forestal  rights  of 
the  crown. 

Accordingly,  in  1865,  another  aeleet  committee  was  appointed  by  Baport  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  open  spaces  in  and  around  the  metro-  *^*?™- 
polls.     This  connnittee  agreed  with  tlie  House  in  the  opinion  that  office  of 
the  Othce  of  Woods  and  Forests  ought  not  to  have  aimed  so  exclu-   Woods 
sively  at  making  money  out  of  these  forestal  righU,  which  had  h«en  tPzL. 
originally  obtained  by  the  crown  not  for  mere  revenue  porpoeea, 
but  for  the  recreation  of  the  chaae,  and  that  it  ought  rather  to  have 
endeavoured  to  make  those  rights  contribute  to  the  recreation  of  the 
people   according   to  modern   customs,  by  preserving  the  fon^tal 
character  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  open  tfmom  at  l^pfHwg  and 
Waltham.     They  therefore  recommended  that  no  farther  mekMnres 
of  royal  forests,  commons,  &c.,  should  take  place  within  the  metro- 
politan area.     Mr.  J.  K.  Howard,  the  assistant-commissioner,  ap- 
peared before  this  committee,  and  attempted  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  in  stopping  all  siiles,  and  al  '  from  all  legal  proceed- 

ings to   abate  enclosures  and  encii  's  on  the  rights  of  the 

crown.  In  their  report,  the  committee  refrained  from  animadvert- 
ing upon  Mr.  Howard's  proceedings  ;  although,  in  a  draft  report 
which  was  proposed,  but  not  agreed  to,  there  was  a  paragraph 
regretting  the  '  narrow  and  technical  view  taken  of  their  duty  by  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  woods  and  forests.'  But  they  expressed 
their  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  government  in  this  matter, 
and  advised  tliat  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  vindicate  the 
crown's  forestal  rights  over  the  lands  in  question,  and  to  abate  en- 
closures therein.  They  also  recommended  that  a  new  board  should 
be  appointed  to  act  as  trustees  for  the  preservation,  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  of  the  forests,  «tc.,  around  the  metropolis.'  Pursuant  to 
this  report,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  following  session  to  pro\'ide 
for  tlie  improvement,  protection,  and  management  of  commons  near 
the  metropolis.8  Provision  was  also  made  for  the  transference  of 
the  supervision  of  the  forestal  rights  of  the  crown  in  Epping  Forest 
to  the  Office  of  Works.*'     This  not  being  a  revenue  department,  but 


•  Rep.  Com*,  on  Royal  Forests,  492-502.  See  also  Com.  Pap.  1866,  v. 

Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  6,  pp.  552,  665-  60,  p.  477.  lb.  1876,  v.  21,  p.  191,  &c. 
569.  582.  *  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  122. 

'  Sec.  Rep.  Com*,  on  Open  Spaces,  •"  By  the  Act,  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  62 

Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  8,  pp.  364,  385,  sec.  6. 
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one  charged  with  the  care  of  property  held  in  trust  for  pul.lic  uaet, 
tho  govornnicnt  would  fool  at  lil)«rty  to  aitk  for  any  n«?c-<?wittry  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  Parliament  in  roj^ard  U>  the 
forest.'  And  the  Ottico  of  Work*,  it  wa«  auunuMl,  would  not  Uile- 
rate  any  encroachments  u|K)n  the  right*  of  the  public  u|K>n  the  plea 
that  it  would  cost  money  to  enforce  redrew.  IJut  in  1M70  it  iMx^ame 
necessary  again  to  ap[>eal  to  Parliament  on  this  subject,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  an  address  w»ia  passed  by  the  }{ouse  of  Commons  praying 
that  nieosures  might  be  a<lopte<l  to  preserve  Eftjung  Forest  as  an 
open  space  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  public^  A»  the 
steps  taken  by  government  in  compliance  with  this  address  ••  were 
not  satisfactory  to  the  House,  a  resolution  was  carried  (against 
ministers)  on  April  28,  1871,  reiterating  and  enforcing  the  terms  of 
the  aforesaid  address.'  This  led  to  the  introduction  by  ministers 
into  Parliament  of  a  Bill  appointing  commissioners  U>  enquire  into 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  contemplated  by  the 
aforesaid  address,  and  to  re|)ort  thereon  for  the  information  of  Par- 
liament.™ Again,  on  June  20,  1871,  the  House  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion in  reference  to  the  New  Forest,  which  embodied  the  terms  of  an 
assurance  which  had  been  given  on  the  subject  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  with  a  view  to  record  the  opinion  of  the  House  in 
favour  of  the  same.  During  the  debate  on  this  resolution  it  was 
again  urged  that  the  department  ought  to  be  directly  represented  in 
Parliament."  The  history  of  this  case,  both  as  regards  the  hasty  and 
inconsistent  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  remedy  the 
effects  of  a  narrow  minded  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  and  the  equally  ill-advised  proceedings  of  the  board 
itself  upon  the  occasion,  shows  the  importance  of  bringing  every 
public  department  into  direct  communication  with  Parliament,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  administered  in  harmony  with  the  most  en- 
lightened opinions,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

On  May  5,  1871,  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  direct  representa- 
tion in  Parliament  of  this  department  by  a  political  head,  was  pro- 
posed, and  several  instances  of  mismanagement  adduced,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  a  responsible  representative  of  the  department  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  at  the  request  of  ministers  the  motion  was 
not  pressed." 

'  Chanc.  of  Eicheq.  in  Hans.  D.  Report,  lb.  1877,  v.  26,  p.  555. 
v.  182,  p.  958.  °  Hans.  D.  v.   207,  p.   .338.     A 

i  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  p.  266.  Select  Com"  reported  in  1875  (Com. 

'  lb.  pp.    694,  823  ;    v.   203,  p.  Pap.  v.  13)  in  favour  of  the  New  Fo- 

1272.  r^st  remaining  open  and  unenclosed. 

»  lb.  V.  205,  p.  1871.  "  See  Hans.  D.  y.  206,  p.  324,  also 

"  Act  34   &  35  Vict.  c.  93.    For  Duke  of  Argyll's  complaint  in  H.  of 

Report  of  Epping'  Forest    Commn.,  Lords  in  regard  to  this  office,  lb.  v. 

see  Com.  Pitp.  1875,  v.21,  and  Final  192,  p.  1816. 
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In  addition  to  the  great  administrative  hoards  which  Commis- 
form  part  of  tlie  executive  government  of  the  empire,  ""'"" 
ParHament  has  sanctioned  the  appointment,  from  time 
to  time,  of  various  minor  boards,  or  commissions,  to 
whom  particular  branches  of  administration  have  been 
assigned  wliich  require  special  knowledge  in  the  j:)er8on8 
entrusted  with  their  guardianship.  These  commissions 
are  usually  appointed  by  the  crown  during  pleasure. 
But  after  their  utility  has  been  tested  by  exj>erience, 
they  are  generally  clothed  by  Parliament  with  -iddi- 
tional  powers,  and  made  permanent. 

As  a  rule,  all  commissioners  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliament  who  are  to  be  paid  for  their  services  are 
declared  by  tlie  particular  statute  to  be  ineligible  to  sit 
in  the  House  of  Commons,''  although  a  direct  enactment 
to  this  effect  is  unnecessary,  because  all  *  new  offices  *  of 
profit  disqualify  the  incumbents  thereof  under  the 
statute  of  Anne.**  This  disqualification  would  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  an  unj)aid  commissioner.  Temporary 
commissions,  moreover,  appointed  by  the  crown  to  in- 
vestigate a  particular  matter,  and  to  which  no  salary  is 
affixed,  do  not  disqualify,"  and  it  has  not  been  uncom- 
mon to  appoint  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
serve  thereon. 

Since  the  revival  of  the  Reform  question  in  1852,  Their 
the  true  principles  of  parliamentary  representation  have  [^{i^,^"' 
become  better  understood,  and  great  and  increasing  Pariia- 
value  is  now  attached  to  the  representation,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  of  prominent  and  important  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  crown,  or  by  statute,  whether 
for  instituting  enquiries  into  special  subjects,  with   a 
view^  to  future  legislation  thereon,  or  for  the  direct  ful- 
filment of  certain  public  trusts.    Whenever  a  commission 
includes  one  or  more  members  of  either  House,  satis- 


p  See    Chaiubfi>,    Dictionary   of  ■>  6  Anne, c.  7,  sec.  25.  Seep.  323. 

Elections,  p.  212.  '  See  /x»a/,  p.  321'. 
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commu.  factory  information  can  be  afTordc^l  in  reply  to  questions 
"'*"'"*  as  to  the  coiuluct  and  progress  of  a  particular  inventi- 
gation,"  and,  in  the  case  of  a  statutory  coinraission,  the 
legislature  are  enal)le<l  to  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
commissioners  are  discharging  their  duty  in  ac<ordancc 
with  the  trust  which  the  legislature  has  confided  to  them.* 
Moreover,  after  the  presentation  of  their  report,  if  the 
conclusions  of  the  commissioners  are  imjuigned,  the 
actual  presence  of  one  of  their  number  in  Parliament 
would  be  most  serviceable  in  explaining  or  justifying 
their  conduct,  instead  of  leaving  their  defence  to  Ikj 
undertaken,  at  second  hand,  by  a  minister  of  the 
crown." 

With  regard  to  permanent  commissions — or  boards 
— which  are  charged  with  administrative  functions, 
peculiar  necessity  exists  for  their  distinct  and  efficient 
representation  in  Parliament,  lieing  held  in  direct 
subordination  to  some  political  head,  and  limited  to 
certain  prescribed  duties,  it  has  not  been  usual  to  con- 
sider such  commissioners  as  holding  political  appoint- 
ments. Persons  are  placed  on  permanent  as  well  as  on 
temporary  commissions  without  reference  to  their  poli- 
tical opinions,  and  if  in  Parliament  are  not  removed 
upon  a  change  of  ministry.  But  so  far  as  meml)ers  of 
the  House  of  Commons  are  concerned,  it  is  evident  that 
by  constitutional  analogy  this  exemption  from  liability 
to  removal  from  office  must  be  restricted  to  unpaid 
commissioners  ;  and  that  a  salaried  member  of  a  per- 
manent commission,  being  in  the  service  of  the  crown, 

»  See  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  pp.  1457,  Gumey's  defence  of  the  Boundary 

1796  ;  Ih.  V.  192,  pp.  1838,  1850;  lb.  Commission,   in  1868,  after  the  go- 

V.  196,  p.  1911.  vemment  and  the  H.  of  C.  had  refused 

'  Mr.  "Walpole's  Evid.  before  Sel.  to  carry  out  its  recommendations.  lb. 

Com*,  on  the  Eecles.    Comm",  Com.  v.  192,  pp.  271,  1417.     In  1870,  the 

Pap.  1863,  V.    6,  p.  192 ;  Hans.  D.  sol.-gen.  defended  in  the  H.  of  C.  a 

V,  185,  p.  190 ;  lb.  V.  187,  p.  93.    lb.  statute  framed  by  the  Pub.  School 

V.  214,  p.  567.  Comm",  though  the  govt,  stated  that 

"  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  they  were  prepared  to  disallow  the 

p.  1941.  And  see  Ih.  v.  188,  pp.  1182,  same.    Ih.  v.  201,  p.  182.  But  see  10. 

435;   and    particularly   Mr.   PtusseU  v.  199,  p.  114.3. 
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should  only  retain  his  office,  in  connection  with  a  seat 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  so  long  as  he  is  a  supporter 
of  the  existing  administration.* 

In  the  Parochial  Schools  (Scotland)  Bill  of  1869  it 
was  urged  that  the  new  governing  board  ought  to  be 
directly  represented  in  Parliament.  In  reply  it  was 
stated  that  the  lord-advocate  and  solicitor-general  for 
Scotland  would  be  members  of  the  lx)ard,  and  hav"'  ' 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  able  to  an- 
enquiries,  and  give  explanations  on  behalf  of  the  lx)ard." 
It  was  nevertheless  contondeil  that  there  should  be  a 
direct  lay  (viz.  non-official)  representation  of  the  board 
in  the  House  of  Commons.' 

As  yet,  the  first  church  estates  commissioner,  who  is  church 
appointed  under  a  statute  passed  in  1850,  affords  the  cou!i^i» 
only  example  of  a  statutory  paid  commissioner  (not  being  «""• 
a  minister  of  the  crown)  to  whom — after  his  re-election 
in  that  capacity — has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  sit- 
ting in  the  House  of  Commons.*     No  advantage,  how- 
ever, has  been  taken  of  this  permission,  but  this  com- 
mission was  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from 
1856  to  1858,  by  the  third  commissioner,  who,  though 
a  salaried   officer,  is  not  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
since  1859  by  the  second  commissioner,  who  receives 
no  salary.     From  August  1859  to  November  1865  the 
hitter  office  was  filled  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  an    unofficial 
supporter  of  the  government ;  from  thence  to  December 
1808  it  was  held  in  conjunction  with  some  ministerial 


*  This  point,  however,  has  only  1732, 1735. 

been  decided   inferentially   and   not  ^  lb.  v.  198,  p.  825. 

directly.     For  the  proofs  that  may  be  "  See  further  concerning  this  of- 

urped  on  behalf  of  thepositiontakenin  fice,  pogf,  p.  326.     The  office  of '  first 

thetext,see;>o«^,  p.  311).     Noteprac-  church  estates  commissioner'  is  not 

ticeiuthecaseof  the  second  church  e»-  considered  to  be,  in  itself,  a  political, 

tates  commissioner,  who,  though  not  but  a  permanent  office.     (See  Hans. 

paid,   and   therefore  not    necessarily  D.  v.  188,  p.  1475.)     It  Is  only  in  vieir 

removable,  is  invariably  replaced,  as  a  of  the  holder  thereof  sitting  in  the 

parliamentary    representative  of  the  H.  of  C.  and  representing  the  commis- 

commission,  on  a  change  of  ministry,  sion  therein,  that  it  can  l>e  placed  in 

*  Huns.    D.    v.    197,    pp.    1722,  the  category  of  political  offices. 
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office  ;    and  subsequently  by  an   unofficial  niinisteria- 
list/ 

In  1863  a  committoe  of  tho  Koue  of  Commoni  i^ypointM  in  en- 
quire into  the  present  state  of  the  Ecclssiasticd  CSommisBioii  and  into 
the  expediency  of  reforming  its  administration  of  the  ecclesiastical 
property  und  revenues,  reoommended  that  the  nuuiageiDeiii  of  ohutsh 
property  and  the  distribution  of  8ur{)luii  ohvrdi  rerenoes  aho«Ud 
be  OKsi^neil  to  separate  cor|>oratiotiH  ;  and  that  the  former  shovld  be 
vested  in  a  board  to  consist  of  two  paid  conimiasionerB,  who  sboold 
be  ineligible  for  Parliament.  But  that  there  should  abo  be  one 
unpaid  commisfiioner  on  the  Ixmrd  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  pur[K)8e  of  represimting  the  commisKion  in  that 
cham))er.*>  Nothing  has  yet  lieen  done  to  give  effect  to  tliis  recr>m- 
mendation. 

In  1870  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board  to 
grant  superannuation  allowances  to  their  officers,  and  to  reduce  cer- 
tain salaries,  was  brought  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Bouverie  (a  sup- 
port4>r  of  the  government,  and  also  an  ecclesiastical  comniissioner), 
and  Mr.  Guthorne  Hardy  (a  leading  opposition  memljer).  The  sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Stansfeld)  announced  the  intention  of 
ministers  to  oppose  the  Bill  ;  although  it  was  admitted  that  they 
had  previously  agreed  to  its  introduction  and  consideration.  Nerer* 
theless,  the  second  reading  was  agreed  to  on  division.*^  The  promoters 
of  the  Bill  having  afterwards  agreed  to  accept  all  the  amendments 
propo.sed  by  the  government,  the  Bill  was  amended  in  committee  and 
finally  became  law.** 

The  proceedings  in  this  case  show  the  necessity  for  the  Exx;lesi- 
astical  Conmiission  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Board  l)eing  brought 
into  more  direct  and  harmonious  relations  with  the  crown  and  Par- 
liament. 

The  Charity  Commission  is  another  permanent  board,  regulated 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  entrusted  with  administrative  and  quasi- 
judicial  functions,  of  very  considerable  importance.  This  board  is 
at  present  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  education  committee,  who  is  an  unpaid  commissioner. 
But  in  view  of  his  official  control,  as  head  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment over  the  proceedings  of  the  commission,  he  refrains  from  active 


»  Namely,  from  Nov.  1865  to  Aug^. 
1866,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Bruce,  vice-pres. 
of  the  Education  Coin%  and  upon 
accession  of  the  Derby  ministry  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  3Iowbray,  judge-adv.-g-en. 
On  accession  of  the  Gladstone  minis- 
try Mr.  T.  D.  Acland,  M.P.  was  ap- 
pointed    second    commissioner ;  the 


third  commissioner,  Mr.  Howes,  hav- 
ing also  a  seat  in  the  H.  of  C. 

"  Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  6,  pp.  46, 
192. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  203,  pp.  1012- 
1027. 

"»  Ih  pp.  1560,  1573:  33  &  34 
Vict.  c.  89. 
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participation  in  the  business  of  the  board/  In  view  of  a  furtlier  ex- 
tension of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Comuiission,  it  was  recommended 
by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission,  in  1868,  that  in  addition  to  its 
ministerial  representative  there  should  be  added  to  it  '  a  member  of 
Parliament,  who  would  be  able  to  explain  in  his  place  the  reasons 
for  every  scheme  that  was  propose<l,  to  show  its  relations  to  other 
schemes,  and,  in  the  absence  of  a  minister,  to  answer  any  questions 
that  might  be  asked  '  in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  board.*  The 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  25, 1868,  upon  Tancred's 
Charity  Bill,  a  measure  originally  recommenried  by  the  oommissioii, 
but  which  had  been  materially  altered  by  a  select  oominittee,  and 
was  finally  rejected  by  the  House,  '  showed  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  some  eihcient  representative  of  the  cliarity  commissioners  in  that 
House.'  *» 

It  is  most  desirable  the  House  of  Commons  should  Pariia- 
open  its  doors  to  receive  accredited  and  competent  re-  ^re«.n. 
presentatives  from  every  prominent  and  influential  public  ^*»**°  **' 
interest.     Nevertheless,  the  strict  rule  of  parliamentary  important 
government   will    undoubtedly  re^juire  that   none    but  ^^^u 
supporters  of  the  existing  administration  should  act  as 
the  parliamentary  representatives  of  permanent  com- 
missions appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  that  however 
limited  may  be  the  scope  of  his  official  duties,  every 
member  of  such  a  commission,  having  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  is  charged  with  the  represen- 
tation thereof  in  Parliament,  should  be  placed  in  direct 
relations  Avith  the  admmistration  for  the   time   being, 
by  being  obliged  to  resign  liis  office  upon  a  change  of 
government. 

The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  in  the  British 
case  of  the  British  Museum.    From  an  early  period,  this     "**^"™- 
great  national  institution  has  been  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  one  of  the  elected  trustees,  with- 


'  Hans.  D.    v.    220,  p.  1713 ;  v.  to  Irish  Education  Board  not  being 

226,  p.  775.  under  coiuplete  ministerial  control,  or 

'  Report,  V.  1,  p.  634.  Com.  Pap.  having  a  i-epre«intative  in  H.  of  C, 

1867-8,  V.  28.  Hans.  D.  v.  215,  pp.  2026,  2040.  And 

**  Mr.  Thomson  Haukey,  Hans.  D.  in  regard  to  IrLsli  Lunatic    Xsvlma 

V.  191,  p.  232.     See  also  difficulties  Board,  lb.  %.  21Z,.p.  14n 
which  arose  in  1872  and  1873  owing 
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out  any  reference  to  his  political  opinionn.  Hut  this  is 
confessedly  an  anomalous  pra<'tice,  and  is  only  retained 

on  account  of  certain  |>eculiar  advantaj^'cH  at* '•   _'  it, 

which  have  rendered  it  expedient  to  overl«K»k  mi- 

fest  infringement  of  the  established  princii)les  of  parlia- 
mentary government.*  There  is  also  a  partial  ex(reption, 
in  the  case  of  the  National  Gallery  and  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery — which  pubhc  trusts  are  practi<:ally 
represented  in  both  Houses  by  meml^rs  who  have  been 
appointed  trustees  for  8j)ecial  qualifications,  irres{)cctive 
of  their  pohtical  opinions,  although,  technically,  they 
are  subordinated  to  the  Treasury.' 

Tlie  representation  in  Parhament  of  every  prominent 
department  of  state  should  not  be  confined  to  one  cham- 
ber merely,  but  should  always,  whenever  it  is  practic- 
able, include  both  Houses.  This  is  most  desirable :  firstly, 
because  of  the  respect  due  to  each  separate  and  inde- 
pendent branch  of  the  legislature;  secondly,  in  order  to 
promote  harmony  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
bodies ;  and  lastly,  because  it  tends  materially  to  facili- 
tate the  despatch  of  public  business  through  Parliament. 
When  the  representative  of  any  particular  branch  of  the 
public  service  in  one  House  is  the  chief  minister  in 
charge  of  the  same,  having  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  the 
department  should  be  represented  in  the  other  House 
by  an  under-secretary,  vice-president,  or  other  subor- 
dinate officer,  if  possible  ;  or  otherwise,  by  some  other 
member  of  the  administration.^ 

Complaints  were  made  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  session  of 
1865,  that  there  was  no  official  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  De- 
pai-tment  who  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  whilst  lx)th  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  board,  as  also  the  secretary  and  under-secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.' 
Note  also  the  injurious  consequences  to  the  Foreign  Office  when  it 


'  Seean<e,p.  300, and  arUe,yo\.  1,  •■  Rep.  Com*,  on  Education, Com- 

p.  751 .  Pap.  1865,  v.  6,  Earl  Gran>-iUe's  Evid. 

J  Hans.  D.  v.  198,  pp.  501,  652,  1883.  2-317. 
096;  V.  210,  p.  1596.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  178,  pp.  5,  10.3. 
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has  happened  that  both  the  secretary  of  state  and  the  political  under- 
spcretary  were  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  no  representative  in  the 
House  of  Commons.™ 

In  1875,  Lord  Hampton  was  appointed  chief  of  the  civil  service 
commission  (with  a  salary  of  2,000/.  a  year)  expressly  that  he  might 
autlioritatively  explain  tlie  j)olicy  and  proceedings  of  the  oonimiMion 
to  the  House  of  Lords." 

The  proi)ortion  of  cabinet  ministers  to  be  assigned  to  ivopor. 

•   1  TT  /.  T»      1-  1  •  J-  'ion  uf 

either  House  oi  i  arlianient  necessarily  vanes  according  eabiuct 
to  circumstances.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  rule  in  JJ^^JJJ" 
regard  to  a  matter  which  must  depend  altogether  ujMjn  Uou«. 
the  strength  of  parties,  and  the  amount  of  available 
talent  at  the  disposal  of  an  existing  administration.  The 
j)rime  minister  is  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the 
cliiof  ofUces  of  government  between  the  two  Houses  of 
rarhameut.  But  this  is  not  infrequently  a  very  difficult 
task.  As  a  leading  principle  it  may  be  stated  that 
eveiy  department  entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of 
])ubhc  money  should  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  either  by  its  heatl  or  by  its  jx)litieal  secre- 
tary." Moreover,  the  increasing  weight  and  influence 
to  wliicli  the  House  of  Commons  has  attained,  in 
l)ublic  affairs,  has  rendered  it  advisable  that  a  larger 
l)roportion  of  cabinet  ministers  should  have  seats  in 
that  chamber.  Under-secretaries  of  state,  however 
able,  are  not  in  a  position  to  declare  or  defend  the  policy 
of  government,  with  the  freedom,  intelhgence,  and  re- 
sponsibility that  are  needful,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  fact,  they  merely 
hold  a  brief,  and  are  required  to  justify  a  poHcy  in  the 
framing  of  which  they  have  had  no  share. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  change  in  constitutional 
practice  within  the  present  century,  in  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  cabinet  ministers  in  the  two  chambers ;    a 


™  Rep.  Com*.  Dip.  Ser«ce,   Ev.  v.  227,  p.  603. 
4436;  Corn.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7.  In  1876,  °  Hans.  D.  v.  227,  p.  607. 

the  lonl  privy    seal  represented  the  "  Mr.  Cowper,  liau«.  D.   v.  172, 

Admiralty  in  the  11.  of  L.,  Hans.  D.  p.  364. 
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Proper.  change  wliicli  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  growtfi 
cjibinet  of  l)o\ver  on  the  i)art  of  the  lower  IIouhc.''  The  first 
"'.'"Hch"  cabinet  of  George  111.  (in  1700)  coiiHistecl  of  fourteen 
iioiujc.  j)ers()ns,  tliirteen  of  whom  were  peers,  and  but  one  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  administration,  in  1783,  he  wan 
the  sole  cabinet  minister  in  the  House  of  Commons/ 
Mr.  Addington's  cabinet,  in  1801,  consisted  of  nine 
persons,  five  of  whom  were  peers,  and  the  remai' 
commoners.'  When  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office,  in  L~  ^  *, 
his  cabinet  consisted  of  twelve  persons,  of  whom  but 
one  besides  himself  (that  is,  Lord  Castlereagh)  was  a 
member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.*  This  objectionable 
arrangement  arose  from  the  impossibility  of  inducing 
the  king  to  agree  to  Pitt's  proposal  for  the  formation  of 
the  ministry  on  a  more  extended  basis.  The  want  of 
]iroper  assistance  in  the  House  was  a  severe  strain  on 
Mr.  Pitt's  powders,  and  in  the  following  year  his  enfeebled 
health  compelled  him  to  reopen  the  question  to  the 
king,  but  his  Majesty  continueil  inexorable.  Pitt  never 
again  appeared  in  Parliament.  Within  a  few  months 
from  this  interview  with  the  king  he  was  no  more." 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Grenville  ministry 
(known  as  *  All  the  Talents ')  was  formed,  which  con- 
sisted of  eleven  members,  of  whom  seven  were  peers 
and  four  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.^  Mr. 
Perceval's  cabinet,  in  1809,  consisted  of  ten  meml^ers, 
of  wliom  six  were  peers,  and  four  were  commoners. 
Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet,  in  1812,  consisted  of  twelve 
members,  of  whom  ten  were  peers,  and  two  only  were 
commoners  ;  but  in  1814,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
government,  in  the  two  Houses,  was  altered,  by  certain 
ministerial  changes,  which  gave  nine  cabinet  ministers 
to  the  upper  House  and  four  to  the  lower.     In  1818, 


«>  See  ante,  p.  107.  '  lb.  v.  4.  p.  189. 

'  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  144.  »  I/>.  pp.  .33:3,  386. 

'  Stauhope's  Pitt.  v.  3,  p.  322.  '  Pari.  Ueb.  v.  6,  p.  12. 
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there  were  fourteen  cabinet  ministers,  of  wliom  eight 
were  peers,  and  six  were  commoners.  In  1822  (Lord 
Liverpool  being  still  premier),  the  cabinet  was  com- 
posed of  fifteen  members,  nine  of  whom  were  peers.* 
ISince  the  Reform  Bill,  it  has  been  customary  to  appor- 
tion the  leading  members  of  government  more  equally 
between  the  two  Houses. 

Upon  the  formation  of  Lord  Palmerston's  second  ad- 
ministration, in  1859,  the  cabinet  consisted  of  fifteen 
members,  of  whom  five  were  peers,  and  ten  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  through  various  casualties, 
which  occasioned  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  go- 
vernment, it  happened  that  from  18G3  to  18G5  eight  of  Prepon- 
the  cabinet  offices  were  held  by  peers,  and  but  seven  of  mmi». 
by  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  heads  of  {^7(lI!  *** 
four  princi})al  departments  of  state,  viz.  the  War  Office, 
the  Foreign  Office,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty, were  all  of  them  peers,  and  these  important  de- 
])artments  were  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  under-secretaries.''  This  apportionment  of  ministerial 
offices  between  the  two  Houses  led  to  much  inconveni- 
ence and  dissatisfaction ;  and  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  in  1864,  to  confer  the  seals  of  this  department 
upon  Mr.  Cardwell,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  still  the  preponderance  of  cabinet  ministers 
in  the  upper  House  remained  the  same  ;  for  Mr.  Cardwell 
had  previously  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  office  was  conferred 
upon  a  peer,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

On  April  18,  18G4,  Mr.  Disraeli  took  occasion — in  a 
general  way,  and  without  assuming  to  lay  down  any  in- 
flexible rule  upon  the  subject — to  point  out  the  grave 
objections  which  existed  to  the  continuance  of  such  an 
arrangement.     He  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  folio w- 

«  Sir  G.  C.  r^wis,  Admiuistra-  »  Hans.  D.  v.  170,  pp.  467,  1960 ; 

tiona,  pp.  349,  383,  397,  414.  v.  171,  p.  1824. 
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Minifltprs  ing  ministers  ou<(lit  to  find  seaU  in  the  House  of  Com- 
U) »).)  in  nions,  VIZ. : — the  lie^wls  of  '  the  two  j«:reat  departinenta 
of  the  pul)H(;  expenditure,'  i.e.  the  army  and  navy,  a 
decided  majority  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  and,  on  tlie 
whole,  tlie  *  great  majority'  of  administrative  officers, 
lie  showed  that  the  constitution  has  practically  provided 
for  the  adequate  representation  of  the  government  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  allowing  but  four  out  of  the 
five  secretaries  of  state  to  sit  in  the  Commons,  and  by 
requiring  the  lord  chancellor,  tlie  lord  president  of 
the  council,  and  the  lord  privy  seal  to  be  chcjsen  from 
amongst  the  peers.  The  postmaster-general,  moreover, 
was  prohibited  under  the  statute  of  Anne  from  sitting 
in  tlie  House  of  Commons,^  and  the  chief  offices  of  the 
household  are  always  held  by  peers,  and  occasionally 
(as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Wellesley)  by  eminent  statesmen. 
The  prime  minister,  although  he  may  be  selected  from 
citiier  House  indifierently,  has  in  the  majority  of  cases 
since  the  Reform  Bill  been  a  meml^er  of  the  House  of 
Peers.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  observations,  (which 
were  reiterated,  with  certain  qualifications  in  1874),' Lord 
Palmerston  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  the  general  doc- 
trine enunciated,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  cabinet 
offices  between  the  two  Houses,  but  showed  that  it  was 
attributable  to  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  circumstances 
that  the  proportion  of  cabinet  ministers  allowed  to  each 
House  upon  the  first  formation  of  his  ministry  (viz.  five 
to  the  Lords  and  ten  to  the  Commons)  had  been  altered, 
and  the  existing  arrangements  necessitated.* 

On  June  19,  1865,  the  subject  was  again  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  upon  a  motion  by  Mr.  Darby  Griffith  to  resolve  '  that 
in  tlie  opinion  of  this  House  it  would  be  convenient,  under  present 
circumstances,  that  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons.'     The  motion  was  opposed  by  Lord 


y  But  this  disability  has  been  since  *  Hans.  D.  v.  219,  p.  1611. 

removed  bv  the  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  »  lb.   v.    174,  pp.    1219,    123: 

ch.  56.  lb.  V.  175,  p.  596. 
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Palniereton,  who  showed  that  the  present  apportionment  of  minis- 
terial ottices  between  the  two  Houses  had  l)een  occasioned  by  un- 
avoidable circumstances,  that  it  in  no  way  affected  the  principle 
of  ministerial  responsil>ility,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  motion 
would  introduce  an  entirely  novel  principle,  and  would  embarran 
the  action  of  those  charged  from  time  to  time  with  forming  a 
new  goverinnent.  Whereupon  the  motion  was  negatived,  witliout  a 
division.'' 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Derby  administration  in  Later 
18G6,  seven  cabinet  ministers  were  assigned  to  the  SnThl^ 
Lords  and  eiglit  to  the  Commons.  The  secretaries  of  ^•***- 
state  for  the  home,  foreign,"  and  war  departments,  and 
for  India,  all  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as 
the  cliaucellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  and  the  presidents  of  the  boards  of  trade  and 
of  the  poor  laws.  While  in  the  House  of  Lords  the 
following  cabinet  ministers  had  seats,  viz.  : — the  pre- 
mier himself  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  the  president 
of  the  council,  the  lord  privy  seal,  the  chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  postmaster-general.  This 
distribution  of  offices  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  advocated  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1804,  when 
leader  of  the  opposition.  Unexpected  vicissitudes  led, 
in  the  following  year,  to  some  change  in  this  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Boartls  of  Trade  and  of 
the  Poor  Laws  were  chosen  from  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  their  departments  were  respectively  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  subordinate  ministers.  But 
no  public  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  this  pro- 
ceeding.'^ 

Mr.  Disraeli,  upon  his  accession  to  office  in  1874, 
reduced  the  cabinet  to  twelve,  an  equal  number  of 
ministers  sitting  in  each  House.  They  were  apportioned 
in   conformity   with    opinions   he   had   previously   ex- 


•>  Hans.  D.  v.  180,  p.  457.  1st  Rep.  Com'.  Dipl.  Service,  Evid. 

•■  For  opinion  iu  favour  of  presence     1397,  1398.     Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7. 
of  foreign  secry.  in  the  II.  of  C.  see  ■*  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  877. 
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pressed  on  tins  huhje^a.  In  KS7(»,  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
beeanie  a  peer,  he  preserved  the  bahancc  of  cabinet 
ministers  in  both  IIouhcs  by  taking  the  offurc  of  lord 
privy  seal  in  addition  to  that  of  first  lord  of  the  trea-sury. 
The  vacant  seat  in  the  cabinet  waa  conferred  on  the 
chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  who  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1878  the  cabinet  was  increased  to  thir- 
teen menil)ers,  and  the  additional  minister  was  taken 
from  tlie  House  of  Commons. 

Admitting,  however,  the  obvious  inconveniences 
attending  the  representation  of  a  prominent  public  de- 
j)artmeiit  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  officer  of 
inferior  grade,  who  has  no  seat  in  the  cabinet,  whilst 
his  political  chief  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  has  been 
well  said  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  question,  and 
that  there  is  considerable  practical  advantage,  in  an 
administrative  point  of  view,  when  you  have  a  man  at 
the  head  of  an  important  department  who  ha.s  his 
evenings  disengaged,  and  who  is  not  overburdened  by 
the  enormous  labour  of  regular  attendance  in  the  House 
of  Commons."  This  should  be  allowed  to  counter- 
balance, in  some  degree,  the  disadvantages  resulting 
from  an  undue  proportion  of  principal  ministers  in  the 
upper  chamber,  when,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  such 
an  adjustment  of  ministerial  offices  becomes  a  political 
necessity. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,'  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  representation  of  every  prominent  branch 
of  the  public  service  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
under-secretaries  of  state  are  permitted  to  act  as 
auxiliaries  to  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  departments, 
in  the  discharge  of  this  important  duty.  Officers  of  this 
description  are  not  made  ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  by  the  25th  section  of  the  statute  of  Anne 
(6  Anne,  c.  7),  inasmuch  as  their  offices  are  not  *new,' 

*  Report  Com^  on  Education,  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6,  Evid.  760. 
'  Ante,  p.  311. 
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and  therefore  do  not  disqualify;^  tliey  are  not  appointed 
directly    by  the   crown,  and    therefore   do   not   come 
within  the  scope  of  the  26th  section  of  that  Act,  re- 
quiring the  vacation  of  the  seat  upon  the  first  appoint- 
ment to  a  non-disqualifying  office.     Moreover,  tlie  Act 
15  George  11.  c.  22,  sec.  3,  which  was  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  excluding  therefrom  all  *  deputies  or  clerks  ' 
in  the  principal  departments  of  state,  contains  a  proviso 
that  this  Act  shall   not  ha  construed  so  as  to  prevent 
the  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  of  the  admiralty,  or  the  under-secre- 
taries  to  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  from  sitting 
and  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Owing  to  the 
form  of  appointment,  any  one  of  these  offices  may  be 
conferred  upon  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
without  vacating  his  seat.     For  an  under- secretary'  is 
not  appointed  by  the  crown,  but  both  in  form  and  in 
substance,  by  a  secretary  of  state,  a  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  or  other  minister  in  a  corresponding  position. 
He,  therefore,  in  a  technical  sense,  does  not  hold  office 
under  or  from  the  crown,  and  does  not  come  within  the 
operation  of  that  clause  in  the  statute  of  Anne,  which 
vacates  the  seats  of  all  persons  who  shall  accept  an 
office  of  profit  from  the  crown — that  is  to  say,  an  office 
conferred   by  a  minister  in  the  distribution  of  crown 
patronage.''      Otherwise    there   is   no   real   distinction 
between  these  and  other  pohtical  offices,  either  in  their 
character,  or  in  the  tenure  by  which   they  are  held.* 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  pubUc  convenience,  and  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  every  administration,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  ensure  the  presence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  confidential  officers  empowered  to  represent 
therein  leading  departments  of  state,  and  who  in  the 
absence  of  ministers  specially  charged  with  and  respon- 


«  See  2  Hatsell,  pp.  51  (Mr.  Cor-  "  Att.-Gen.,  liana.  D.  v.  174,  p. 

bet's  ca8e),  Gl  w.     Mr.  E.  Walpole's     12u7. 
c&sei.  •  Earl  Grey,  lb.  v.  189,  p.  742. 
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A  limited 
number 
only  may 
Hit  in  tlie 
House  of 
Commons 
together. 


Bible  for  the  Harnc,  may  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  |)ul)li(',  husincsM  in  relation  thereto. 

Ill  1807,  Tarlianient  consented  to  abolish  tlu?  f»Qice 
of  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  to  substi- 
tute a  parliamentary  secretary  in  lieu  thereof,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  j^ettinj;^  rid  of  an  oflicc  which  neces- 
sitated the  re-election  of  any  member  u|K)n  whom  it 
mi<(ht  be  conferred,  and  replacing  it  by  an  office  which, 
by  anal()<fy  with  correspond inj^  situations  of  a  similar 
grade,  should  not  entail  any  such  obligation.' 

But  inasmuch  as  the  law  allows  but  four  out  of  the 
five  principal  secretaries  of  state  to  sit  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  any  one  time,  so  it  has  been  decide<l  that 
a  similar  number  only  of  undor-sccrctarie.s  may  sit 
therein  together.'' 

During  the  interval  between  April  28,  1863,  arwl  April  18,  18C4, 
it  happened,  through  inadvertence,  that  five  under-secretariea  am- 
tinued  to  sit  and  vote  a»  meml^ers  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  last-named  day,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  directed  to  this 
circumstance  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  applicable  thereto  had  been  violated.  Where- 
upon a  committee  was  ap|)ointed  to  enquire  '  whether  the  under- 
secretary who  had  been  last  appoint^  to  that  office  had  thereby 
vacated  his  seat,'  and  immediately  afterwards  a  new  writ  was  issued 
upon  the  transference  of  Mr.  Bruce  to  the  office  of  vice-president  of 
the  education  board.  The  committee  reported  their  opinion  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  prohibitory  enactment  was  couched  in  general 
terms,  and  did  not  specify  any  particular  officer  as  being  disqualified 
to  sit  in  Parliament ;  and  as  it  did  not  positively  declare  the  seat, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  be  void,  but  merely  forbad  an  addi- 
tional under-secretary  to  '  sit  and  vote,' the  seat  of  Lord  Hartington, 
the  last  appointed  under-secretary,  was  not  vacated.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pass  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  to  absolve  the 


i  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  475 ;  Stat. 
30  &  31  Vict.  c.  72.  And  by  the  Act  34 
&  35  Vict.  c.  70,  sec.  4,  one  of  the  two 
secretaries  of  the  local  government 
board  is  permitted  to  sit  in  the  H.  of 
C.  The  War  Office  Act  of  1870,  33 
&  34  Vict.  c.  17,  authorises  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  financial  secri-.  hav- 
iuff  a  seat  in  Parlt.  but  who  does  not 


vacate  it  on  his  appointment.  It  also 
creates  a  sur\eyor-gen.  of  ordnance, 
who  if  in  Parlt.  likewise  does  not 
vacate  his  seat.  Uana.  D.  v.  201,  pp. 
101,456,  571. 

"  See  2  Hataell,  64  n.:  Acts  18  & 
19  Vict.  c.  10;  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  KJG, 
sec.  4. 
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parties  concerned  from  the  penal  consequetices  of  this  oversight. 
And  the  government  remedieti  their  mistake  by  conferring  the  fifth 
under-secretaryship  upon  a  meml»er  of  the  House  of  Lords.' 

Until  of  late  years,  it  has  l»en  very  unusual  for  a  peer  to  hold 
the  subordinate  office  of  under- secretary  of  stateb"*  But  it  ha« 
occurred  several  times  in  recent  administrations,  and  is  likely  to 
become  a  common  practice,  as  a  larger  numljer  of  cabinet  ministers 
are  absorljed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  affords,  moreover,  an 
admirable  training  for  higher  official  work. 

From  the  proceedings  taken  in  the  foregoing  case, 
we  learn  that — while  every  facility  is  afforded  to  the 
efficient  working  of  parliamentary  government  by  the 
permission  wliich  is  given  to  the  political  chiefs  and 
their  immediate  subordinates,  in  every  public  depart- 
ment, holding  office  upon  a  similar  tenure,  to  sit  in  the 
House   of  Commons — the  House  is  extremely  jealous 
of  tlie  introduction  of  any  other  civil  servants  of  the 
crown  within   its   precincts.      The   same  statute  that  why  per- 
sanctions  the  presence  in  the  House  of  certain  under-  civU^otB- 
secretaries,    expressly  declares  all  other  *  deputies  or  ^"^i 
clerks,'  in  the  oilices  therein  named,  to  be  incapable  of  fromth© 
being  elected,  or  of  sitting  and  voting  in  that  assembly."      '*"**' 
But  this  does  not  prevent  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  serving  as  unsalaried  private  secretaries 
to  cabinet  ministers.**     And  where  there  is  no  direct 
statutable   disqualification,   constitutional   practice   re- 
quires that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
accepts  a  permanent  and  non-political  office  in  the  civil 
service  shall  vacate  his  seat  in  Parliament.'' 

There  are  sound  constitutional  reasons  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  non-political  servants  of  the  crown  (ex- 
cepting of  course  officers  in  the  army  or  navy,  who  are 
exempted  from  disqualification  by  the  28th  section  of 
the  Statute  of  Ani^)  from  the  House  of  Commons. 


'  Hans.  D  V.  174,  pp.  1218, 1756;  "  See  ante,  p.  203. 

Act  27  &  28  Vict  c.  21.  p  Case  of  Mr.  Pliinn,  Hans.  D.  v. 

"»  Corresp.  Will.  IV.  with    Earl  138,  p.  1187.     And  see  aiUe,  vt.  tH^T  ; 

Grey,  v.  2,  pp.  340,  344.  and  vd.  1,  p.  012. 

"  15  Geo.  II.  c.  22. 
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An  oxc'0[)tion  whirh  conHtru<!t,iv*!ly  in<:lu<icH  Hcvt-ril  <l'*s  •rij)tion« 
ttxcluilfMl  of  military  a|>pr)iiitm»u»tH  wImmi  coiiferrwl  upon  ott;.  "i?*  xf  tlir  uriiiy 
from  the  and  imvy.'i  In  thi)  chho  of  Major  J^tvIh,  M.P.,  who.  Ixin;,'  ;i|>|>oinU*<l 
asHistant  Muporintendent  of  thu  royal  umall  ariii4  t->Uil>lisliriM-nt,  with 
pay  and  allowances  of  over  450^  per  annum,  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  soat,  l>ecuuse  an  election  committee  held  '  that  it  was  not  a  place 
of  protit,  hut  was  extra  work  given  to  a  c<iinmissioned  officer,  wliich 
he  was  bound  to  execute,  as  part  of  the  duty  attaching  to  his  com- 
inisnion.' ''  More  pnimotion  does  not  dis({ualify  ;  but  a  commission 
given  to  a  civilian  avoids  the  seat,  except  in  certain  cases  expresslj 
exempted  by  law.' 

Strictly  subordinate,  and  accountable  for  their  con- 
duct, to  the  minister  of  state  who  is  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  the  department  to  which  they  l>elong — and 
who  is  exclusively  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the 
administration  of  the  same' — the  presence,  in  either 
House,  of  a  permanent  officer  of  any  branch  of  the 
])ubUc  service — who  might  possibly  differ  m  politics 
with  his  responsible  chief — would  be  found  highly  in- 
convenient, and  might  lead  to  unseemly  and  injurious 
collisions." 

Half  a  century  ago,  the  constitutional  practice  in  this  particular 
was  less  stringent  than  it  is  now.  Nevertheless,  in  1820,  when 
Colonel  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  the  military  secretary  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief (the  Duke  of  York)  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commous,  he  wais  distinctly  informed  by  the  premier  (Lord  Liver- 
pool) that  '  he  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  military  discussions 
on  the  estimates,'  as  the  secretary- at- war  was  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  government  to  sustain  any  attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  his  office.'  For  the  same  reason,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  commander-in-chief  from  interfering  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Lord  Liverpool  objected  to  Major-General  Sir 
H.  Torrens,  the  adjutant-general,  accepting  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
*  Sir  H.  Torrens,  therefore,  declined  the  offered  seat,  as  he  was  to  be 
mute  on  military  discussions,  and  Sir  H.  Taylor  never  interfered  in 
the  discussion  of  the  estimates.'  ' 

Besides  the  injury  to  free  deliberation  in  Parliament 

•>  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  p.  pt.  2,  pp.  591-593. 

706.  •  See  ante,  p.  215. 

'  Com.  Pap.  18G6,  v.  10,  pp.  433  °  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v.  182, 

-450 ;  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  1,  p.  193.  p.  18G2. 

^  Rogers  on  Elections,  ed.  1886,  "  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2,  p.  343. 
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from  the  presence  therein  of  persons  who  would  be  ex- 
posed to  pecuhar  hindrances  in  the  discharge  of  their 
legislative  duties,  their  ineligibility  serves  to  increase 
their  efficiency  as  departmental  officers.  A  reputation 
for  impartiality,  honesty  of  purpose,  high  sense  of  duty, 
and  fidelity  to  their  political  chief  for  the  time  being, 
is,  we  ard  assured,  eminently  characteristic  of  the  whole 
body  of  public  servants  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  their 
possession  of  these  qualities  that  begets  a  just  confidence 
on  the  part  of  a  minister  of  state  in  the  subordinate 
officers  upon  whom  he  must  greatly  depend."  And  no- 
thing could  be  more  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  such 
esteem  than  to  permit  an  officer  to  occupy  a  position 
where  a  conscientious  expression  of  his  opinions  might 
bring  him  into  collision  vnth  the  government  of  the 
day,  or  with  political  opponents,  or  partisans  on  either 
side.'' 

This  question  will  be  further  elucidated  by  consi-  Law  of 
dering  the  terms  of  the  existing  law  affecting  the  eligi-  tofuoaZ 
bility  of  persons  holding  office  under  the  crown  to  sit  °'  ^^"*- 
in  the  House  of  Commons 

We  have  already  reviewed  the  circumstances  under 
which  Parliament,  after  many  unsuccessful  efforts,  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  limiting  the 
number  of  office  holders  who  should  be  capable  of  sit- 
ting in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  finally,  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  in  ridding  the  House  of  all  placemen 
who  are  not  required,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
assist  in  carrying  on  the  Queen's  government,  or  whose 
presence  cannot  be  justified  upon  grounds  of  public 
policy.^' 

The  Statute  of  Annc,^  it  will  be  remembered,  esta- 
bhshed  two  important  principles,  which  have  remained 
substantially  unchanged  to  this  day.     Firstly,  that  the 

»  See  ante,  p.  217.  y  See  emte,  p.  122. 

«  See  Mir.  of  Pari.  1830,  pp   i9;i<;,  «  i;  Anne,  c.  7,  seca.  2o,  2C. 

3942 ;  Hans.  1).  v.  1.'>1,  pp.  78.^,  15"?3. 
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acceptance  by  a  inrinl>er  of  the  IIouhc  of  Commons  of 

an  office  of  profit  from  the  crown  shall  thereby  var^ate 

niiiter.    \\'iH  scat.     Secondly,  that  8uch  person  may,  nevertheleas, 

Xo'muJt  Ihj  re-elected,  provided  his  office  be  one  that  is  not 

*'"™-.       declared  expressly  (by  this  or  any  other  statute)  to  be 

incompatil)le  with  a  seat  m  the  llouse  of  Commons. 

In  re«,'ard  to  the  first  of  these  prin(;iples,  it  should 
be  observed  that  this  statute  is  invariably  construed 
very  strictly. 

Thus,  the  acceptance  of  an  office  from  the  crown, 
accompanied  by  a  formal  renunciation  of  any  salary, 
fee,  or  emolument  in  connection  therewith,  does  not 
disqualify.* 

The  disqualification,  however,  attaches  immediately 
upon  accepting  *  an  office  of  profit '  under  the  statute.** 
So  that  the  subsequent  resignation  of  such  an  office 
(before  the  meeting  of  Parliament),  and  the  refusal  to 
accept  of  any  salary  until  the  question  of  disqualificar 
tion  arising  out  of  the  same  shall  have  been  determined, 
will  not  save  the  seat." 

But  where  the  remuneration  is  by  fees  and  not  by 
salary,  and  the  disqualifying  office  was  refinquished 
before  the  performance  of  any  duties,  or  the  receipt  of 
any  fees — though  held  for  a  period  of  three  months — it 
was  not  considered  to  vacate  the  seat.** 

Moreover,  it  has  not  been  the  practice  to  consider 
the  casual  employment  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  royal  commissions,  or  on  special  ser- 
vices, &c. — which  are  not  regular  '  offices,'  and  to  which 
no  stated  salary  is  attached — as  coming  within  the  dis- 
qualifying operation  of  the  statute ;  even  when  re- 
muneration is  received  for  such  services.^ 


•  Mr.  Bathurst's  case,  May,  Pari.  Mir.  of  Pari.  1839,  pp.  81,  275,  432. 
Prac.  ed.  1883,  p.  712.  ••  Case  of  Mr.  Pryme,  lb.  1833, 

'•  As  to  what  constitutes  a  dis-  pp.  ."779-3785. 

qualifying  acceptance,  see  post,  p.  343.  *  Mir.  of  Pari.  1840,  pp.  4541- 

•  C&sa   of    Mr.    D.    W.  Harvey,  4550.     And  see  Campbell's  Chanc,  v. 
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This  exception  has  been  held  to  justify  the  retention  of  their 
seats  by  members  appointed  as  ambassadors  or  ministers  to  foreign 
courts.*"  In  certain  British  colonies,  more  stringent  laws  have  been 
enacted  to  secure  the  independence  of  members,  and  their  freedom 
from  pecuniary  or  political  influences  on  the  part  of  the  orown.* 

The  second  principle  which  was  initiated  by  the 
Statute  of  Anne,  and  ratified  and  extended  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  provides  for  the  jx)sitive  exclusion 
from  the  House  of  Commons  of  all  placemen  not  re- 
quired therein.  By  the  25th  section  of  the  Statute  of 
Anne  tliis  exclusion  was  directly  appHed  to  the  incum-  Kzciuaion 
bents  of  all  '  new  offices '  to  be  created  after  October  °i*!Ll!°* 

otdoemtrj 

25,  1705,  as  well  as  to  certain  other  offices  therein  enu-  ©ir 
merated.  There  remained,  however,  a  numerous  class 
of  officials,  holding  '  old  offices  '  under  the  crown,  who 
were  still  eligible  to  be  elected  to  Parliament.  But 
their  exclusion  was  gradually  effected  by  various  statutes 
subse({uently  passed.**  So  that,  as  a  general  rule,  as  has 
been  already  stated,'  no  government  office-holders  are 
now  competent  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  but 
such  as  have  a  representative  character  in  connection 
with  a  particular  branch  of  the  public  service.  It  is 
true  tliat  there  are  certain  dignified  and  non-political 
offices  to  which  the  principle  of  exclusion  has  not  yet 
been  appUed,  and  which  it  is  contended  ought  not,  on 
public  grounds,  to  disquahfy  for  a  seat  in  that  assembly. 
But  these  privileged  exceptions  are  the  mere  relics  of 
a  bygone  age,  are  very  few  in  number,  and  are  being 
gradually  abolished.  In  proof  of  these  statements  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  actual 
results  of  parliamentary  action  upon  this  subject,  since 
the  Statute  of  Anne. 


5,  p.  183n. ;  Mr.  Cobden's  case,  Hans.  19 ;  Ontario  Statutes,  1868-9,  ch.  4; 

D.  V.  158,  p.  690 ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  New  Zealand  Statutes,  1870,  c.  17. 
case,  in  1858,  atite,  vol.  1,  p.  617  ;  and  ^  For  these  statutes  and  the  deci- 

Com.  Pap.  1859,  sess.  2,  v.  15,  p.  576.  sions  upon  them,  st*  Rogers,  Law  of 

'  Roarers  on  Elections,  ed.  1886,  Elections,  ed.   1886,  pt.  2,  pp.  576- 

pt.  2,  p.  576 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  219,  p.  177.  593. 

«    See  Canada  Statutes,  1871,  c.  '  Ante,  p.  319. 
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.iiidgoa.  Tlie  'twelve''  judj^es  of  England,  thouj/h  holdinj; 

offices  wliich   were  in  existence  lon<^  anterior   to   the 

Statute  of  Anne,  and  not  expressly  disqualified  by  any 

Act   of  Parliament,  are   excluded  from  the  House  of 

Commons  by  ancient  usage,  on  account  of  their  receiv- 

ofTiciais     ing  writs  of  summons  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords.'' 

f'ora^seat   Siucc  Quecu  Auuc's  rcigu,  other  judicial  functionaries 

in  Piiriia-    havc  bccn  rendered  ineligible  by  statutes  passed  from 

time    to    time.'      For  exam])le,  the  Scotch  judges,  by 

the  Act  7  Geo.  II.  c.  IG  ;  the  Irish  judges,  by  1  <fe  2 

Geo.  IV.  c.  44  ;  and  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court 

in  Ireland,  by  the  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  114,  sec.  9." 

In  Ireland  there  are  three  queen's  Serjeants,  who  are  always 
named,  in  the  ordinary  commissions  for  the  assizes,  together  with 
the  judges,  in  order  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  judge,  one  of  them  may 
preside  at  the  assizes.  But  if  any  of  the  Serjeants  hap[)en  to  have 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  held  that,  on  constitutional 
grounds,  he  should  not  go  as  a  judge." 

The  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  was  dis- 
qualified in  1840  l)y  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  06."  But  as 
the  then  judge  of  this  court  (Dr.  Lushington)  was  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
the  words '  after  the  present  Parliament '  were  inserted  in 
the  clause  of  disqualification,  on  the  ground  that,  inas- 
much as  he  had  been  *  chosen  by  his  constituents  while 
holding  his  judicial  ofiice,'  it  would  be  '  quite  beyond 
the  jurisdiction '  of  Parliament  to  require  him  to  vacate 
his  seat.P    The  judges  of  the  new  Landed  Estates  Courts 

J  Down  to  18'J0,  the  number  of  '  Rogi^rs,  Law  of  Elec.  ed.  1880, 

com.   law  judges    was    twelve.     In  pp.  571-573.  See  article  in  Law  Mag. 

that  year  they  were  increased  to  fif-  pt.  2,  for  Aizg.   1868.     Can  a  person 

teen,  and  in  1868  to  eighteen.  Under  holding  a  judicial  office  sit    in    the 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature    Act,  House  of  Commons  ? 

1873,  number  of  judges  was  fixed  at  "  Up  to   passing  of  this  Act,  in 

twenty-one  (see  Hans.  D.  v.  226,  p.  1867,   the  judge  of  this   court  was 

761);  another  judge  was  added  by  eligible  to   be   elected.     Com.  Pap., 

Act.  40  Vict.  c.  9.     They  are  all  de-  1864,  v.  29,  p.  232. 

elared  bv  sec.  9  to  be  ineligible  to  sit  °  Hans.  D.  v.  230,  p.  1176. 

iu  the  H.  of  C.  •  See  Mir.  Pari.  1839,  p.  161.  But 

•'  Mir.   of   Pari.    1830,   p.    4588.  see  Hans.  D.  v.  127,  p.  1008. 

And  see  aiUe.  p.  108.  p  Mir.   of    Pari.    1839,  p.  4587. 
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in  Ireland,  by  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  72,  sec.  7  ;  and  all 
judges,  registrars,  and  officers  attached  to  any  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  bankrupcy,  are  disqualified  by 
the  Act  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  71,  sec.  69. 

Upon  the  establislinient  of  county  courts  in  England, 
the  judges  thereof  were  excluded  from  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Acts  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95  and  25  &  2C 
Vict.  c.  99. 

The  recorders  of  the  several  boroughs  in  England  Reconiers. 
and  Wales  are  not  disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  they  are  prohibited  from  rej)resenting 
the  borouglis  for  which  they  act  as  recorders  ;**  and  upon 
their  appointment  to  a  recordership  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  they  must  invariably  present  themselves  for  re- 
election, if  they  desire  to  remain  in  Parliament.' 

The  recorders  of  London  and  Dublin,  however,  are  J"ji>t^»a> 
eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  any  con-  «tin 
stituency.     The  London  recorder  is  elected  by  the  Court  ^"''&''^'*'- 
of  Aldermen,  but  the  Dubfin  recorder  is  appointed  by 
the  crown .^ 

The  judges  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  and  of  the 
Provincial  Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York  under  the 
Public  Worshij)  llegulation  Act  of  1874  are  likewise  at 
liberty  to  hold  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  And  so 
was  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  until  he  was  expressly 
excluded  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  of 
1873  :  from  and  after  '  the  time  appointed  for  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Act.'      But  Sir  George  Jessel  was 


The  learned  judg^e  romaintHi  in  the  for  which  he  is  appointed  to  act,  by 

House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  had  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  18,  sec.  '28. 

l)een  a   distinguished  ornament,   for  '  t'om.  Journ.  1861,  p.  1.56.     See 

thirty-four  years,  until  the  dissolution  case  of  Att.-Gen.   Sir  R.  Collier  and 

of  Parliament  in  1841.    He  continued  the    Recordership   of   Bristol,     Am. 

to  preside  over  the  Admiralty  Court  Law  Rev.  v.  5,  p.  195. 

until  1807,  and  retired  from  office  in  •  Pol.  Cyclop,  v.  4,  p.  614  ;  Mir. 

his  86th  year.  of  Pari.  1831-2,  pp.  3331,  ;i496;  Jb. 

1  Act  5  &  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  sec.  1830,  pp.  3938,  4o9l.     Hans.  I),  v. 

103.     In  like  manner,  a  revising  biir-  U18,  p.  045. 

rister  may  not  sit    in  the  House  of  *  Mir.   of  Pari.    1830,   p.   4588^; 

Commons  for  any  county  or  borough  Hans.  I>.  v.  221,  p.  905. 
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appointed  master  of  the  rolls  before  this  date;  and 
inasmucli  as  tlie  11th  section  of  the  Act  of  1873  ex- 
empted from  its  disqualifyinj;  o[)eration  every  *  exist- 
ing judge,'  the  election  of  Sir  (i.  Jessel  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  April  1880  was  deemed  to  be  valid,  and  the 
Judicature  Acts  to  present  no  objection  to  his  taking  his 
seat  in  that  assembly." 

Sir  John  Romillj,  on  the  occMton  of  hia  appoiniinent  Ui  th«- 
office  of  maHter  of  the  rolls,  WM  re-elected  to  the  Hoqm  of  Com- 
monfl,  in  1851,  after  having  accepted  that  othce.  At  the  general 
election  in  18r)2  he  was  a  defeated  candidate,  and  did  not  again 
enter  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1853  a  Bill  was  brought  into 
that  House,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  to  render  the  master  of 
the  rolls  incapable  of  sitting  therein.  But,  on  the  motion  for  its 
third  reading,  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Henry  I)rummond, 
to  give  it  the  six  months'  hoist,  and  being  supported  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  amendment  was  carried  on  a 
division.*  So  that  tliis  eminent  legal  functionary  continued  to  be 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1873.* 

There  is  but  one  other  person  holding  an  office  of 
estates  profit  Under  or  from  the  crown  (not  being  a  recognised 
minister  of  the  crown),  wlio  may  now  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  namely,  the  first  church  estates  commis- 
sioner/ As  a  general  rule  all  statutory  commissioners 
are  expressly  excluded  from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  Acts  under  which  they  are  appointed.' 
This  functionary  is  a  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, appointed  by  the  crown  during  pleasure,  in  whom 
is  vested  all  estates  held  in  trust  for  the  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  of  England,  he  being  ex  officio  one  of  the 
said  commissioners.  The  Act  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  94  autho- 


commis 
sioQeni 


»  L.  T.  May  8,  1880,  p.  19.  dared  by  master  of  the  rolls  to  the 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  127,  p.  993,  and  see  administration  in  Parliament.  Staple- 

Trevelvau,  Life  of  Macaulay,  v.  2,  p.  ton,  Canning' and  his  Times,  p.  611. 

333.  *  See  return  relating^  to  Offices  of 

"  See  Hans.  D.  v.  188,  p.  1476 ;  Profit.  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  .56,  p.  19. 

75.  V.  225,  p.  983.     See  Letter  of  Mr.  ^  See  Irish  Church  Act  of  1809, 

Canning  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  1826,  sec.  9. 

pointing  out  important  services  ren- 
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rises  the  appointment  by  the  crown  of  first  and  second  church 
cliurch  estates  commissioners,  and  assigns  a  salary  of  oommig 
1,200/.  per  annum  to  the  former,  but  no  salary  to  the  ""«»«». 
latter.     It  also  empowers  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
to  appoint  an  additional  commissioner,  who  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  1000/.  per  annum.     But  ever  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  the  office  of '  first  commissioner  ' 
has  been  held  by  a  peer  (the  Earl  of  Chichester).     The 
second   and    third    commissioners   have    been    usually 
selected  from  amongst  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  acceptance  of  these  offices  entails  no 
disability. 

The  second  church  estatM  oommiMiooflr  liaa  b««n  a  wanohtr  of 

the  House  of  Commons  since  1859,  and  invariably  either  a  member 
or  a  supporter  of  the  existing  administration.  (See  ante^  p.  ^7.) 
The  tliird  conimissionerslup  has  been  held  in  suooeMion  bjr  Mr. 
W.  Deedes,  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole,  and  Mr.  EL  Howea, 
all  of  whom  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.* 

The  second  commissioner  is,  in  fact,  comj)etent  to 
sit,  because,  though  appointed  by  the  crown,  he  receives 
no  salary.  The  third  commissioner  because,  though  a 
salaried  officer,  he  is  appointed  by  the  archbi^Jiop  of 
Canterbury.  In  the  event  of  the  office  of  first  com- 
missioner being  hereafter  conferred  upon  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  be  required,  under 
the  20th  section  of  the  Statute  of  6  Anne,  c.  7,  to  vacate 
his  seat  upon  receiving  the  appointment,  although  by 
the  third  section  of  the  Act  13  &  14  Vict,  aforesaid, 
he  is  declared  capable  of  being  elected,  and  of  sitting 
and  voting  in  the  House.*  The  office  of  church  estates 
commissioner  is  not  necessarily  accounted  to  be  political, 
although  it  enables  the  incumbent  to  represent  in  Parlia- 
ment an  important  public  trust ;  thereby  affording  the 
first  example  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into 


»  Vide   Annual    Reports   of    the  •  In  ilhistratiou  see  Act   14  &  15 

Ciommissioners,  and  Dod,  Pari.  Couip.     Viet.  c.  4'2,  aec.  '20. 
1 866  1868. 
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tlic  House  of  Commons,  namely,  the  direct  representation 
thorcin  of  minor  administrative  boards,  and  royal  com- 
missions.'' 

The  tendency  of  opinion  in  Parliament  since  the 
llcform  Act  of  1832  has  been  to  adhere,  with  auj^mented 
severity,  to  the  principle  of  exclusion  emlKKlie<l  in  the 
statute  of  Anne,  by  reducing  the  numl>er  of  office-holders 
under  the  crown,  who  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  by  extruding  all  such  as  are 
not  directly  serviceable  in  a  representative  capacity. 
We  accordingly  find  that  the  number  of  offices  of  profit 
from  the  crown  which  might  have  been  held  at  any  one 
time  by  meml)ers  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been 
steadily  decreasing  through  the  abolition  of  various 
unnecessary  offices,  and  the  consolidation  of  others  with 
kindred  departments." 

In  certain  of  the  Australian  colonies,  tlie  principle 
of  legislative  independence  has  been  still  further  ex- 
tended :  so  as  to  forbid  an  elected  or  nominated  memlxjr 
of  the  legislative  chambers,  under  penalty,  from  accept- 
ing any  office  or  place  of  profit  under  the  crown,  at  any 
time  within  six  or  twelve  montlis  after  ceasing  to  be  stick 
member.  This  has  been  the  law  in  Victoria  since  ISoy* 
and  New  Zealand  since  1879.* 

Moreover,  within  the  past  ten  years,  the  principle  of 
exclusion  has  been  still  further  extended  in  reference  to 
certain  ofl^ices,  newly  created  under  tenure  of  'good  beha- 
viour,' and  by  applying  it  in  these  particular  cases,  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Thus,  in  the  Government  of  India  Act  of 
1 858,  it  was  provided  that  the  members  of  the  council  to 
advise  and  assist  the  governor-general,  though  appointed 
for  life,  during  '  good  behaviour,'  should  not  be  capable 
of  sitting  or  voting  in   either  House   of  Parliament.' 


^  See  ante,  p.  307. 

«  See  ante,  p.  124. 

">  By  Act  23  Vict.  No.  91,  sec.  12. 

•  By  Act.  49.  Vict.  No.  30,  sec.  6. 


'  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sec.  12. 
And  see  Hans.  D.  v.  151,  pp.  784- 
700,  1582 ;  lb.  v.  187,  p.  1048 ;  U. 
V.  196,  p.  1236. 
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And  in  1866,  in  the  Act  empowering  the  crown  to 
appoint  a  comptroller  and  auditor-general,  and  an 
assistant-comptroller  and  auditor,  notwithstanding  that 
these  officers  were  likewise  to  serve  during  *  good  beha- 
viour,' a  tenure  which  renders  them  practically  indei)en- 
dent  of  ministerial  control,  they  were  declared  to  be 
ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
furtlier  enacted  that  no  peer  of  Parliament  should  be 
caj)able  of  holding  either  of  the  said  oificee."  And  the 
Tarliamentary  Elections  Act  of  1868  provides  concern- 
ing the  puisne  judges  to  be  charged  with  the  trial  of 
election  i)etitions,  that  while  their  tenure  shall  be  similar 
to  that  of  other  judges,  which  excludes  them  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  no  judge  being  *  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  *  shall  be  appoint<?d  an  election  judge,* 
On  the  other  hand,  in  several  instances,  permanent 
non-political  appointments,  as  paid  commissioners  of 
public  boards,  or  heads  of  administrative  departments, 
liave  been  conferred  upon  peers,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  represent  their  departments  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
without  the  necessity  for  their  removal  from  office  upon 
a  change  of  ministry.' 

In  1867  a  case  of  considerable  interest   was  discussed  in  the  standii^ 
House  of  Commons,  affecting  the  position  of  persoBS  holding  th«  eoon«eI  to 
office  of  standing  counsel  to  certain  departments  of  state.     These  jj^y^ 
functionaries  are  not  in  the  same  category  with  ordinary  public  offi-  wtate. 
cers,  it  being  merely  their  duty  to  advise  upon  l^al  questions.     The 
appointment  is  necessarily  conferred  upon  a  barrister  of  high  pro- 
fessional standing,  and  gentlemen  of  this  class  often  aspire  to  a  seat 
in  Parliament.     The  standing  counsel  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty 

«  29 &  soviet,  c.  89, sec.  3.    The  both  Houses.     See    DisqualiHcation 

previous  comptroller  of  the  exchequer  Acts  1876,  c.  70,  and  1878,  c.  30. 

(Ld.  Monteaple),  whose    office   was  '  For  example,  Earl  of  Chiches- 

identical     with    that   of    the     new  ter,    church    estates   commr.    since 

comptroller     and    aud.-g-en.,  was    a  1850  (see  nnte,  p.  327) ;  Ld.  Monck, 

member  of  the  House  of  Peers.  But  commr.  of  Irish  church  t^i^mporalities 

see  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  p.  1862.  since  1871 ;  Ld.  Tenterden  appoiiit«d 

••  31  &  32  Vict,  c   125,  sec.  11.  assist,  under-secy.  for  foreign  allkirs 

See  first  draft  of  Bill,  No.  27,  1868.  in    1871,     and    become    permanent 

In  New  Zealand  the  disqualitication  under-secv.  in  1873;  I^.   Hampton, 

of  offict^-holders  (other  than  political  first    civ.    serv.    commr.   in     1875, 

functionaries)    extends,   efjually,    to  Hans  D.  v.  227,  p.  513. 
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(who  is  ill  receipt  of  a  salary  of  500/.  per  annum)  haa  Rat  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  many  years,  retaining  his  offic«  under  suc- 
cessive administrations.  His  seat  was  not  affeote*!  then^by  under 
the  Statute  of  Anne,  because,  technically  kj><"  '  .■  oflicewas  not 

accounted  to  be  '  new,'  and  because  ho  was  a  1  by  the  liojird 

of  Admiralty  and  not  by  the  crown/*  In  like  manner,  there  is  an 
officer,  styled  the  judge-advocate  of  the  fleet,  who  is  appointed  under 
the  Naval  Discipline  Act  (29  <k  30  Vict.  c.  109,  sec.  61),  'by  the 
Admiralty.'  This  office  is  not  accounted  political,  and  in  1867  wa« 
given  to  J.  W.  Huddleston,  Q.C.,  M.P.  for  Canterbury  ;  •»  and  on  hia 
promotion  to  the  bench,  it  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Stavely  Hill,  Q.C., 
M.P.'  So  also  it  had  been  customary  for  the  standing  counsel  to 
the  board  of  control  for  India  to  sit  in  the  House  without  question." 
It  must  have  been  assumed  that  the  counsel  for  these  de{)artment« 
held  offices  that  were  not  '  new  '  under  the  Statute  of  Anne."  For 
in  regard  to  any  '  new '  office  under  that  statute,  the  acceptance 
thereof  disqualifies  for  election  and  forfeits  the  seat  of  a  meml>er, 
whether  it  bo  in  the  gift  of  the  crown  itself,  or  is  part  of  the  private 
patronage  of  a  minister  of  the  crown."  Whilst  the  mere  vacation  of 
the  seat,  on  being  appointed  to  a  non-disqualifying  office,  only  takes 
place  when  a  member  accepts  an  appointment  directly  '  from  the 
crown  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  from  a  minister  distributing  the  crown 
patronage.P  In  1858,  when  the  Board  of  Control  was  abolished,  and 
a  secretary  of  state  for  India  appointed,  the  then  standing  counsel 
for  the  board  (Mr.  Wigram)  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  con- 
tinued to  sit  therein  without  complaint.  But  in  1866  Mr.  Forsyth, 
who  then  filled  this  office,  and  who  had  been  returned  as  memljer  for 
the  borough  of  Cambridge,  was  petitioned  against,  and  it  was  decided 
by  an  election  committee  that,  by  the  combined  operation  of  the 
Statute  of  Anne  and  of  that  of  1858,  transferring  the  dominion  of 
India  to  the  crown,  the  office  of  standing  counsel  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  India  became  a  '  new  office '  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Statute  of  Anne,  and  its  incumbent  thereby  precluded  from  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons.i  Whereupon  the  seat  of  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  declared  void,  and  a  new  writ  was  issued  on  April  16,  1866. 
But  an  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  (receiving  three  readings  in 


J  Com  Pap.  1872,  v.  47,  p.  35. 

*■  L.  T.  March  9,  1867,  p.  359. 

>  Ih.  March  6,  1875,  p.  327. 

■"  Hans.  D.  v.  185,  p.  1204. 

"  See  ante,  p.  323. 

"  Harvey's  case  in  1839.  Roerers, 
Law  Elections,  ed.  1886.  pt.  2.  p.SPO, 
Mir.  of  Pari.  1839,  pp.  81,  275, 
432. 

p  Rogers,  Law  Elec.  ed.  1886,  pt. 


2,  p.  678.  Hats.  Prec.  v.  2,  p.  51  n. 

■»  Com.  Jour.  v.  121,  p.  219.  The 
House  was  informed  by  a  member 
of  this  committee,  that  'an  acci- 
dental circumstance '  attending  the 
reconstruction  of  the  India  Office 
under  a  secretary  of  state  '  alone 
tended  to  make  Mr.  Forsyth's  office 
a  new  one  under  the  Act  of  Anne.' 
Hans.  D.  v.  185,  p.  1335. 
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the  House  of  Commons  in  one  day),  to  relieve  Mr.  Forsyth  from  the 
legal  penalties  he  had  unwittingly  incurred,  by  continuing  to  sit  in 
the  House  after  the  reconstruction  of  his  office.'  In  the  following 
session  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  do 
away  with  this  accidental  and  anomalous  disqualification,  by  enact' 
ing  that  the  said  office  shall  not  be  deemed  one  to  render  its  incum- 
bent ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House.  Upon  the  motion  for  its 
second  reading,  the  Bill  met  with  great  opposition  on  the  ground  that 
'  the  policy  of  the  law  was  entirely  against  the  admission  to  that 
House  of  any  persons  who  were  appointed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  public 
departments,'  and  that  the  Bill  was  an  attempt  to  '  prejudice  the 
principle  of  a  large  and  important  public  statute,  resting  on  public 
policy,  by  taking  a  particular  case  out  of  it,  without  any  sound 
reasons  applicable  to  that  more  than  to  other  cases.*  It  was  accord- 
ingly withdrawn,  with  an  understanding  that  a  select  committee 
should  be  appointed,  to  consider  the  question  of  revising  the  disqual- 
ifications arising  out  of  the  Statute  of  Anne  '  ou  broader  and  more 
gonei-al  grounds.'  * 

While  there  is  a  decided  disposition  in  Parhanient  Re-eie«- 

...  .  ,    *  .  ,         .  tion  on 

to   insist  With  increasing   emphaws   upon    the   incom-  a^r.-Dtintr 
patibility  of  a  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Commons  with  the  J, 
acceptance  of  a  non-pohtical  office  under  the  crown,  onicc, 
there  lias  been,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  first  Reform  Act  of  1832,  a  growing 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  statesmen,  wholly  irrespective 
of  })arty  considerations,  that  the  clause  in  the  Statute  of 
Anne,  obliging  members  who  accept  ministerial  offices 
under  government  to  go  to  their  constituents  for  re- 
election, required  some  modification  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  the  exigencies  of  our  modern  political  system." 
Originally   introduced    as  a  means  of  protecting   the 
House  of  Commons  from  the  undue  intluence  of  the 
crown,  it  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  in  this  respect, 

'  Com.  Jour.  V.  121,  p.  239,  Act  »  See  the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Cave's 

29  Vict.  c.   20.     Mr.    Forsyth  re-  remarks  on  the  Bill  passed  in  1867 

tained  this  disqualifying  office  untU  (and  noticed  ante,  p.  318),  to  convert 

1872,  when  he  resigned  it.     He  was  the   office    of  vice-president   of  the 

re-elected  in  1874.  board  of  trade  into  an  under-eecre- 

'  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer   and  Mr.  taryship,     expressly     to    avoid    the 

Ayrton.     Hans.  U.  v.  185,  pp.  1334,  obligation   of   re-election    upon   ac- 

l«i35.  ceptiug  office.     Haus.  1).  v.  1^7,  p, 

'  lb.  pp.  1203,  1326  1335.  476. 
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and  luis  frequently  operated  !no«t  injuriously  to  the  public 
intereMtx  by  liniitinj;  the  choice  of  |)crson8  to  form  part  of 
a  ministry  to  tho.se  who  were  secure  of  re-election  uj»on 
their  accx'ptance  of  office.  Wliatever  atlvantageH  may 
accrue  from  the  continued  enforcement  of  thia  provision, 
as  amended  by  the  Ueform  Act  of  18C7,  must  be  sou^dit 
for,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  in  an  opposite  dircctitm. 

It  should,  however,  be  premised,  that  the  reappoint- 
ment of  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  an  office  which  he  had 
resigned,  either  upon  a  chan«re  of  ministry  or  otherwise 
— but  to  which  no  one  else  had  been  appointed  in  the  in- 
terim— has  never  been  accounted  *  a  new  appointment ' 
under  the  statute,  so  as  to  vacate  the  seat;  inasmuch  as 
ministerial  offices  are  not  avoided  by  a  mere  re-'  ''  -n 
thereof,  but  only  upon  the  appointment  of  a  sn  ." 

When  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  under  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Marquess 
of  Northampton  to  insert  a  clause  therein  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  members  of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons 
to  vacate  their  seats  u|K)n  the  acceptance  of  political 
offices.  Earl  Grey  (the  prime  minister)  stated  that  he 
was  favoural)ly  inclined  to  the  proposition,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  tliat  great  inconveniences  resulted  from 
the  present  practice,  which  more  than  counterbalanced 
any  advantages  attached  to  it.  But  it  was  judged  to 
be  imprudent  to  risk  giving  additional  strength  to  the 
opponents  of  the  Keform  Bill  by  attempting  to  introduce 
into  it  an  amendment  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood.' 
Accordingly,  Lord  Northampton  brought  in  a  separate 
Bill  for  the  ])urpose.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
then  led  the  o})position  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared 
his  opinion  that  some  such  measure  would  be  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  but 


"  See   2   Hats.   Prec.   pp.   45  n,  Stat.  54  Geo.  III.  c.  16. 
394.  And  the  case  of  the  chief  secy.  *  Mir.  of  Pari.  1831-2,  p.  2.S82 ; 

for   Ireland,   reappointed  by   a   dif-  Grey,  Pari.    Gov.  ed.  1864,  p.  125 ; 

ferent  lord-lieutenant.     lb.  p.  65  n ;  Hans.  D.  v.  189,  p.  740. 
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he  conceived  tliat  it  ou«xHt  to  ori«.nnate  witli  the  frovern- 
inent.  The  other  peers  who  took  part  in  the  debate, 
though  generally  favourable  to  the  Bill,  required  more 
time  to  consider  it:  it  was  therefore  postponed  and 
ultimately  dropped.* 

In  1884  a  similar  motion  was  proposed  by  a  private 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  met  with 
little  favour.  An  amendment  was  moved  to  substitute 
a  plan  for  members  of  government  to  be  allowed  seats 
in  the  House  ex  oficioy  but  without  the  privilege  of  M»'»0uim 
voting,  unless  returned  by  a  constituency/  This  pro-  "***** 
})osal  })roved  still  more  unaccej)table  to  the  House,  and, 
after  a  speech  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
(Lord  Althorp),  in  which  he  said  that  the  undoubtA,*d 
inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  present  law  was  not 
sufficient  to  justify  'a  valuable  privilege  of  the  people' 
being  taken  away,  although  hereafter  it  might  be  so  in- 
creased as  to  render  it  necessary  to  adopt  such  a  projiosi- 
tion,  the  motion  and  amendment  were  both  withdrawn.' 

Several  years  elapsed  before  this  question  was  again 
mooted  in  rarliament.  But  upon  the  revival  of  the 
agitation  for  reform,  by  Lord  John  Russell  in  1852,  this 
knotty  point  once  more  presented  itself  for  solution. 
Couplc<l  with  a  wider  extension  of  the  suffrage,  it  was 
probable  that  the  facilities  then  afforded  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Queen's  ministers  into  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  materially  diminished  by  any  new 
measure  of  reform.  This  consideration  gave  additional 
weight  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  change  in  the 
existing  law.  Wherefore,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the 
new  Ivefbrm  Bill  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
just  before  the  break-up  of  his  ministry  in  1852,  made 
an  attempt  to  obtain  its  modification.     Warned  by  the 


»  Mir.  of  Pari.  1831-2,  pp.  2560,  former  chapter,  eee  ante,  voL  1,  p. 

2808.  34. 

"  The  grave  objections  to  such  an  •  Mir.  of  ParL  1834,  pp.  1431- 

arraugvmeut  have  been  noticed  in  a  143G. 
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fate  of  previous  ofTorts  in  this  direction,  he  contente<l 
hiinself  with   projmMing  that  a  memlHir  of  the   II 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  licit!  an  ollice  u 
government,  should  not  be  required  to  go  for  re-elc- 
upon  a  mere  change  of  office.     This  was  intended  to 
meet  the  argument  bo  often  urged  against  the  larger 
j)ropo8ition,  that  a  constituency  having  chosen  a  free 
and  independent  man  as  its  representative,  had  a  right 
to  an  oj)portunity  of  reconsidering  its  choice  wlicn  he 
undertook  the  trammels  and  responsibilities  of  pi:'  '■  ■ 
employ.     Adverting    to    this,  Ijord  John  Kussell  - 
*  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  electors  having  once  had 
an  opportunity  of  deciding  when  their  representative 
accepted  an  office  under  the  crown,  he  should  not  again 
be  called   upon    to  aj)pear  before  them  on  changing 
his  office.'  *     But  the  Bill  did  not  pass,  so  that  the  law 
concerning  the  vacation  of  seats  remained  unaltered, 

A  Bill  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  vacating  a  seat  in  the  ('''". 
mons  upon  a  mere  change  of  office  was  broo|^t  in  b j  a  Mr.  Wn 
son  in  18.5.').^  It  appeared  to  excite  but  little  interest,  and,  after  a 
very  short  debate,  was  rejected  on  the  second  reading  by  a  small 
majority."  In  1858,  Mr.  Wrightson  again  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  this  effect,  but  the  motion  was  negatived  on  division 
without  any  discussion.'*  He  renewed  his  application  in  1859  (at 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Parliament),  but  with  a  similar  result.*  It 
is  evident  that  the  House  was  not  prepared  to  entertain  any  such 
proposition  when  mooted  by  a  private  member. 

In  1854,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
Lord  Aberdeen's  coalition  ministry,  introduced  another 
Eeform  Bill,  which  contained  a  clause  to  do  away  with 
the  necessity  for  re-election,  in  the  first  instance,  upon 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  accepting  office  as 
a  minister  of  the  crown.  In  advocating  this  provision, 
his  lordship  commented  upon  the  inconvenience  and 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the  existing  law  ;  argued 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  119,  p.  267. 
»>  lb.  v.  137,  p.  532. 
'  lb.  pp.  1279-1281. 


0  lb.  v.  148,  p.  1544. 
•■  lb.  V.  154,  p.  704. 
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that  the  particular  constituency  rarely  consulered  tlie 
question  involved  in  the  acceptance  of  oliice  by  their 
representative,  but  often  opposed  his  return  upon  totally 
different  grounds ;  and  pointed  out  that  the  true  re- 
sponsibility of  a  member  accepting  a  share  in  the 
government  lay  to  the  House  itself  and  not  to  his  own 
constituents,  while  he  was  confessedly  at  liberty  to 
change  his  course  of  politics  without  reference  to  his 
constituents,  until  he  sought  a  renewal  of  trust  at  their 
hands.'     But  this  Bill  did  not  pass. 

In  1859  a  Reform  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Disr«ieli,  as  the  organ  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  administration,  which  contained  a  clause  (No. 
68)  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  re-election  in  the  **"*  • 
case  of  a  member  who  had  been  elected  when  holding  election 
an  office  of  profit  under  the  crown,  upon  his  again  ac-  £"r©?  "^ 
cepting  any  office  of  profit  (not  being  a  disqualifying  quurwi- 
one) '  while  he  continues  to  be  such  member.*  *     This,  it 
will   be  observed,  was   a  peculiar  provision,  differing 
from  any  previous  attempt  to  amend   the  Statute  of 
Anne.     It  was  not  commented  upon,  or  discussed,  in 
the  House,  during  the  debates  on  the  Bill,  which  was 
thrown  out  upon  its  second  reading. 

In  1860,  Lord  John  Russell,  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  administration,  again  introduced  a  Reform 
Bill.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  contained  no  direct 
reference  to  the  point  we  are  now  considering,  although 
it  dwelt  upon  the  service  rendered  to  the  constitution 
by  small  boroughs  in  facilitating  the  introduction  of 
ministers  of  the  crown  into  Parliament.'*  But  by  the 
30th  clause  of  the  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  enact — in  the  in  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Bill  for  the  preceding  year that  ®^^°.^  **'* 

1  oontinu- 

it  should  not  be  necessary  for  a  member  who  had  been  ons  how- 
elected  whilst  holding  an  office  under  the  crown,  to  go  o^ce. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  130,   p.  508,  and    p.  678. 
see  p.  530.  "  Hans.  D.  v.  156,  p.  2058. 

*  Com.  Pap.   1859,  1st  sess.  v.  2, 
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for  re-cle(;tion  upon  his  acccptinj^  amjlliei  offu'C,  *  wliile 
he  continues  sucli  member ' ;  provided  ordy,  that  any 
subsequent  acccptiince  of  office  sliall  be  *  upon  or  im- 
mediately before  his  resignation  of  the  office '  previously 
held  by  him.*  After  much  debate,  tliis  Hill  was  with- 
drawn without  any  discussion  having  ensued  upon  thi* 
particular  clause.  The  lleform  question  was  then 
allowed  to  slumber  for  several  years. 
lleform  At  length  in  186G,  after  the  death  of  Lord  Palmor- 

,'uiL"^  ston,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  again 
aroused  to  the  state  of  the  representation,  and  a  lleform 
Bill  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the 
organ  of  Earl  Kussell's  ministry.  Strange  to  say,  this 
liill  contained  no  clause  concerning  the  vacation  of  seats 
on  accepting  office  ;  an  omission  which,  considering  that 
Lord  Russell  had  repeate<lly  advocated  some  change  in 
the  law  on  this  subject,  can  only  be  attributed  to  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  reopen 
the  question.'  But  this  Bill  also  shared  the  fate  of  its 
])redecessor8. 

Up  tlien  to  the  year  1867,  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  Statute  of  Anne,  requiring  a  member  to  submit  hi« 
acceptance  of  an  office  under  the  crown,  upon  every  oc- 
casion and  under  all  circumstances,  to  the  approval  of 
his  constituents,  was  resolutely  and  persistently  main- 
tained by  the  legislature  ;  ^  notwithstanding  that  some 
modification  thereof,  more  or  less  extensive,  had  Injen 
proposed  by  successive  administrations,  and  advocated 
by  political  writers  of  ability  and  repute  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years. ^ 

'    Hans.  D.  v.  157.  App.  p.  vi.  Remarks   upon  the  Working'  of  the 

i  This  surmise  is  corroborated  by  Reform  Bill,  as  it  affects  One  of  the 

Mr.   Gladstone's  remarks  upon  this  Royal   Prerogatives    (a     pamphlet), 

question  in  the  following  session.  lb.  printed    by  Gilbert  and   llivin^on, 

V.  185,  p.  471.  London,    1831;  Ed.   Rev.  v.  61,  p. 

"  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  p.  .308.  40;  v.   m,  p.  500;  v.  100,  p.  28i>; 

'  For  example :    Earl    Grev   on  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg  in  North  Brit. 

Tarl.  Gov.  ed.    1864,  pp.  125,  "2.39 ;  Rev.   May     18.52,  No.    1.     On   the 

Ilearu,  Gov.  of  Eng.  p.  252  ;  Brief  other  side,  see  Toulmin  Smith.  Pari. 
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In  18G7,  however,  it  once  more  devolved  upon  Mr.  Different 

...  proposals 

Disraeli,  as  the  organ  of  Earl  Derby's  administration,  to  in  ik»;7. 
submit  to  Parliament  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  representation  of  the  people,  which,  after  under- 
going protracted  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  finally  agreed  to  by  both  Houses.  As  originally 
introduced,  the  37th  clause  of  this  Bill  was  an  exact 
transcript  of  the  68th  clause  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Reform 
Bill  of  1859.™  But  objection  being  taken  in  committee 
that  this  clause  might  be  so  construed  that  *  a  defeateil 
government  could  again  take  office  without  re-election,* 
whereas  it  was  the  sense  of  the  House  that  *  it  should 
be  clearly  limited  to  changes  in  the  existing  government 
after  the  members  had  been  once  re-elected,'  the  go- 
vernment consented  to  withdraw  the  clause  and  substi- 
tute another  to  that  eflect."  Upon  the  introduction  of  . 
the  new  clause,  it  was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  Mr. 
Gladstone  expressing  his  approval  of  the  alteration  of 
the  law  as  being  the  removal  of  a  very  serious  inconve- 
nience, which  more  than  outweighed  the  small  consti- 
tutional privilege  hitherto  enforced  against  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  whenever  he  might  accept  an 
office  from  the  crown.* 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  in  committee  on  the  Bill,  an 
attempt  was  made,  by  Earl  Grey,  to  substitute  for  the 
clause  above-mentioned  another  which,  instead  of  merely 
permitting  members  to  exchange  one  office  for  another 
without  vacating  their  seats,  should  render  re-election 
unnecessary  whensoever  a  member  of  Parliament  should 
accept  of  any  office  now  tenable  by  law  with  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  His  lordship  argued  that  this 
'  useless  check  '  should  be  removed,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  ensuring  the  re-election  of  persons 


Rememb.  1867-8,  p.  54  ;  Quar.  Rev.     Bill,  1867,  Bill  79. 
V,   1)4,   p.     602;    Warron,   Election  °  llan.^.  D.  v.  IK'^,  p.  .'502. 

Law,  edit.  18r)7,  p.  180.  "  lb.  pp.  301,  G14-01G. 

'"  Repre.<5entatioa  of  the  People 
VOL.    II.  J5 
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u.form  Bclcctcd  by  Liu;  crown  as  the  most  suitnhle  to  fill  the 
Ise?!*'  preat  oliices  of  state  ;  and  l)ecauHe  it  was  hijjhly  desirable 
that  such  persons  should  not  be  dependent  for  their 
seats  on  the  caprice  of  particular  electoral  bodies.  A 
further  reason  for  the  proposed  chan^'e  was  predicated 
upon  the  introduction  into  this  Hill  of  the  novel  principle 
of  the  representation  of  minorities,  by  the  clause  enactinj^ 
that  at  a  contested  election  for  any  county  or  lK)rou<.di 
rei)resentcd  by  three  memVxjrs,  no  person  shall  vote  for 
more  than  two  candidates.  It  was  urj^ed  that  a  mem- 
ber elected  by  the  minority  in  one  of  these  constituencies 
would  almost  inevitably  lose  his  seat  if  required  to  pre- 
sent himself  for  re  election,  on  account  of  his  acce[)tance 
of  office  from  the  crown/ 

Earl  Grey's  amendincnt  was  opposed  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  on  the  ground  that,  however  convenient  such  an 
arrangement  might  be  to  a  government,  it  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  electors  to 
declare  that  a  person  whom  they  had  chosen  whilst  in 
an  independent  position,  and  free  to  devote  the  whole 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  his  duties  on  their  behalf, 
but  who  had  afterwards  accepted  an  office  which  must 
require  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  and  also  to  a  certain 
extent  must  cripple  his  independent  judgment,  should 
not  have  to  go  before  his  constituents,  in  order  to  know 
wdiether,  in  these  altered  circumstances,  they  were 
willing  to  continue  him  as  their  representative.  It  was 
further  contended  that  it  was  not  only  essential  that 
the  government  as  a  body  should  possess  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  also  that  ever)'  member 
of  the  administration  should  enjoy,  in  his  own  person, 
and  as  a  component  part  of  the  executive,  the  full  and 
perfect  confidence  of  the  constituency  which  had  re- 
turned him  to  Parliament.     These  arguments  prevailed 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  189,  p.  740. 
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with  the  House,  and  Earl  Grey's  amendment  was  nega- 
tived, without  a  division/ 

The  clause  as  finally  a^jreed  to  by  Parliament  is  as  ultimate 

'>'-->  <*  change  in 

follows : — '  Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  tue  Uiw. 
relating  to  offices  of  profit,  the  acceptance  of  which 
from  the  crown  vacates  the  seats  of  members  accepting 
the  same,  but  does  not  render  them  incapable  of  being 
re-elected  :  Be  it  enacted,  that  where  a  person  has  been 
returned  as  a  member  to  serve  in  Parliament  sii  ''  c 
acceptance  by  him  from  the  crown  of  any  ofHce  dt  I 

in  Schedule  H  to  this  Act  annexed,  the  subsequent  ac-  dimnring 
ceptance  by  him  from  the  crown  of  any  other  office  or  J|^^ 
offices  described  in  such  schedule,  in  lieu  of  and  in  ira-  re-eiec- 
mediate  succession  the  one  to  the  other,  shall  not  vacate  arfia^ 
his  seat.'*  ofomoe. 

This  new  enactment  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable 
settlement  of  this  long-contested  point.  It  preserves  to 
every  constituency,  that  has  returned  a  member  to  Par- 
liament untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  office,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reconsidering  their  choice,  upon  their  representa- 
tive agreeing  to  assume  such  a  responsibility  ;  and  it  is, 
to  this  extent,  a  check  upon  members  who  might  be 
disposed  to  ignore  the  conditions  upon  which  they  had 
been  elected  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  a  particular  eon 
stituency.  On  the  other  hand,  it  enables  a  member, 
whose  acceptance  of  office  '  from  the  crown  '  has  been 
ratified  by  the  suffrages  of  the  electors,  to  change  from 
one  such  office  to  another  without  the  personal  trouble 
and  inconvenience  to  public  business,  which  would  re- 
sult from  his  having  a^rain  to  offer  himself  for  re-elec- 
tion :  provided  only  that  the  change  be  immediate,  and 
that  the  office  subsequently  accepted,  as  well  as  that 
which  has  been  relinquished,  be  an  office  actually 
designated  in  the  schedule." 


*  Hans.  D.  v.  189,  pp.  744  747.  »  See  Mav.  Pari.  Prac.  edit.  1883, 

'  80  it  31  Vict.  c.  102,  sec.  52.     p.  704. 
Hans.  D.  v.  18H,  p.  1476. 
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Proco.  A  niriiiliw  ("ISC  li.nl  .ui  >ti  in   i -".>,  wh«'ii  Mr    J'«t<         '    »!,•    .  1     ii 

dciiti*.  ccllor  of  the  <\i  lif.nicr  m  tin-  '  Port  la  ml  AtliniiiiMtmi  p 

iniHHiono<I  hy  tlio  kin|^,  -  ujKiii  tin-  htikc  of  I'ortl 
to  form  a  now  iniiiiHtry.      Ho   tli<nii|.<,ii  n-  ,ijmh 

lord   of    the    tnviMury,    in    addition    to     fluit    <.i  f    th© 

exchequer,     l^i^jn  tho  quoxtion    Hliith<r  tlii>*    ■  ■»• 

election,  he  took  theaUvic<»  of  tho  M|MMkir  <>f  thi-  I  -v, 

the  lord  chancellor,  and   the   law   olhr«"r«  of 
authorities  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  hi^ 

Hut  in  IKGI  Lonl  Pal nierston,  then  first  lord  of  theUu— ury,  vacat^yl 
his  H(!at  and  went  for  nt-election  upon  aooepting  from  the  rr.,u .,  the 
lord-wardnnship  of  the  Cinque  Port*.' 

In  February  18GH,  upon  the  recignAtion  of  Earl  I><ri  .,  tiie 
ministry  wjia  reconstructed  hy  Mr.  DisfMli,  who  became  j.nuii.r. 
None  of  the  ministers  who  retained  their  former  offices,  or  who 
simply  exchanged  offices,  were  required  to  go  /or  re-election. 

In  August  1873,  Mr.  Gladstone,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as- 
sumed, in  addition  thereto,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  excheqaer. 
It  was  contended,  by  some  persons,  that  under  these  circnmstanoea 
the  law  necessitated  his  going  for  re-election  ;  but  he  was  pmperlj 
adirised  by  the  crown  law  officers  that  this  was  needless,  as  an  ex- 
change of  office,  and  an  accumulation  of  office,  by  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  are  identical  in  principle.* 

The  ofTices  of  profit  referred  to  in  t^>^  A*^-*  aro  tlnis 
enumerated  in  Schedule  H  : — 


Offices  of 
profit. 


Lord  High  Treasurer. 

Commissioner  for  executing  the  offices  of  Treasurer 

of  the  Exchequer  of  Great  Britain  and  Lord  High 

Treasurer  of  Ireland 
President  of  the  Priv^y  Council. 
Vice-President   of  the   Committee   of  Council    for 

Education. 
^Comptroller  of  her  Majesty's  Household. 
Treasurer  of  her  Majesty's  Household. 
Yice-Chamberlain  of  her  Majesty's  Household. 
Equerry  or  Groom  in  Waiting  on  her  Majesty. 


*  Walpole,  Life  of  Perceval,  v.  2, 
p.  52.  Colchester  Diary,  v.  2,  p. 
215. 

y  Ashley,  Life  of  Palmerston,  v. 


2,  p.  207. 

'  L.  T.  V.  56,  p.  246. 
Rev.  Sept.  13,  1873. 


See  Sat. 
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Any  Principal  Secretary  of  State. 

Chancellor   and  Under-Treasurer  of  her  Majesty's 

Exchequer. 
Paymaster-General . 
Postmaster-General. 
Lord  High  Admiral. 
Commissioner  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 

Admiral. 
Commissioner  of  her  Majesty's  Works  and  Public 

Buildings. 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  CouiMil   fnr 

Trade  and  Plantations. 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
The  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board .• 
The  Secretary  for  Scotland." 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
Judge- Advocate-General. 
Attorney-General  for  England. 
Solicitor-General  for  England. 
Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland. 
Solicitor-General  for  Scotland. 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

The  foregoing  list  is  nearly  identical  with  that  given 
in  the  previous  chapter,  wherein  is  enumerated  the 
officers  of  which  an  administration  is  usually  composed." 
But  it  omits  certain  subordinate  functionaries,  attached 
to  the  royal  household, — such  as  captains  of  the  gentle- 
men-at-arms and  of  the  yeomen- of-the-guard, — who  are 
occasionally  appointed  from  the  benches  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  gentlemen  necessarily  vacate  their 
seats  on  receiving  their  appointments,  but  are  not  in- 
variably required  to  seek  for  re-election.  And  it  makes 
no  mention  of  the  political  under-secretaries,  who,  as 


By  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  70.  sec.  4.       "  By  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  61,  seC.  3. 
'  See  ante,  p.  202. 
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Motion  to 
rcpciil 
jtrovisiond 
ill  Htiituto 
uf  Annu. 


i<aw  in 
Caaatla. 


In  Aus- 
tralia. 


we  have  previously  explained,  do  not  vacate  their  seat« 
on  receiving  their  ftppointmonts ;'  hut  are  still  obliged 
to  do  80  if  promoted  to  a  higher  niiriisterial  office/ 

On  February  23,  1869,  Visoount  Bury  moved  for  1m Te  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  into  tho  House  of  Commoni  to  Mptftl  th*  pTOvkioM  of  the 
Statute  of  Anno,  which  require  the  re-elaetfam  of  mamben  aooepting 
ofKcc  under  tho  crown.  But  it  being  evident,  from  the  debate  which 
ensued,  that  tho  Houae  was  unwilling  to  entertain  this  propoeal,— 
coHHidering  that  the  clause  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1867  had  gone  far 
enough  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  Btatutn  of  Anne,— the 
motion  was  withdrawn.*'  On  May  12,  1874,  Mr,  Yorke  moved  to 
resolve,  that  in  tho  interest  of  the  public  sorvic**,  mnhilieri  aooq>ting 
tho  office  of  attorney-  or  soUcitor-goneral  should  not  lie  required  to 
vacate  their  seats.  But,  after  a  short  debate,  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived, witliout  a  division.' 

In  Canada,  where,  as  a  general  rule,  the  English 
parliamentary  practice  prevails,  the  law  concerning  the 
vacation  of  seats  on  accepting  office  has  been  modified 
in  a  similar  direction  ever  since  1853.  First,  by  the 
statute  16  Vict.  c.  154,  and  afterwards  by  the  amended 
statute  20  Vict.  c.  22,  sec.  7,  it  was  provided,  that  if  a 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  or  an  elected  mem- 
l)er  of  the  legislative  council,  who  holds  any  of  the 
(enumerated)  offices  forming  part  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration, '  resigns  his  office,  and  within  one  month 
after  his  resignation  accepts  any  other  of  the  said  offices, 
he  shall  not  thereby  vacate  his  seat  in  the  said  assembly 
or  council."" 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  indicative  of  colonial  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  constitution  which  was  established  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, upon  the  introduction  of  '  responsible  government '  in  1856, 


*  Ante,  p.  317. 

*  Case  of  Mr.  Hunt,  secretary  to 
the  treasury,  whose  seat  was  vacated 
on  Feb.  28,  1868,  by  his  acceptance 
of  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  See  Mr.  Stansfeld's  case, 
in  1871,  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883, 
p.  704  n. 

»•  Hans.  D.  v.  194,  p.  210. 

*  lb.  V.  219,  p.  175. 


'  Con.  Stat,  of  Canada  (1887) 
p.  181.  It  has  been  held  by  the 
Canadian  courts  that  such  changes 
may  be  made  oftener  than  once 
within  the  month ;  and  that  they 
are  not  limited  to  chanp-es  in  an  ex- 
isting ministrv.  U.C.Q.B.  Rep.  v. 
17,  p.  310;  tJ.C.C.P.  Rep.  v.  8,  p. 
479. 
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expressly  permitted  a  meml)er  of  either  House  (both  chaiuben  being 
elective),  to  accept  a  political  office  in  the  miuiiitry  without  beiug 
re<iuired  to  go  for  re-election.'  Herein  South  Australia  differed 
from  her  sister  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania. 
Ill  fact,  it  is  only  in  this  colony  and  in  New  Zealand  that  the  ex> 
perinient  has  been  tried  of  dispensing  with  the  vacation  of  the  seat 
of  a  member  accepting  a  ministerial  oflBoa*  Avowedly  introduced 
in  order  to  save  the  country  from  the  oost  and  excitement  eut&iled 
by  frequent  elections,  and  to  facilitate  a  speedy  re-adjustment  of 
offices  upon  a  change  of  ministry,  the  experiment  has  fauled  in  both 
colonies ;  and    by    removing   an    obvious   impediment   to   frequent 

ministerial  changes,  it  lias  ft  \,  which 

is  one  of  the  most  serious  evii  .      .  rnmeut. 

During  the  first  twenty  years  ot  responsible  government  in  South 
Australia  ( 1 856- 187C),  there  wereuolesstiiau  twenty-nine  successive 
administrations  :  a  result  to  which  the  facilities  of  change,  afforded 
by  the  regulation  in  questioik,  must  have  largely  contributed.^  In 
the  session  of  18G5-6  tlie  South  Austmliun  luini-^ters  submitted  to 
the  load  Parliament  a  Bill  to  ai  which  con- 

tained a  provision  to  abulisli   tlii-  .  a  ion,  and  to 

oblige  members  accepting  any  ministerial  office  to  go  to  their  con- 
stituents for  re  election."  The  introiluction  of  such  a  clause  be- 
tokens a  changa  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  coloniiil  statesmen,  and  a 
desire  to  revert  to  ancient  constitutional  practice  in  this  particuhir. 
13ut  the  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  its  second  reading.  The  clause  in 
question  wjis  much  opfX)sed,  principally  on  the  ground  that,  as  the 
duration  of  tlie  legislature  w^is  limited  to  three  years,  further  minis- 
terial elections  were  undesirable.!*  No  further  attempt  has  since 
been  made  to  amend  the  constitution  in  this  direction,  and  as  the 
existing  law  is  said  U)  be  working  '  smoothly  and  well,'  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  change  will  take  place.** 

Having  ascertained  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  required,  by  law, 
to  vacate  his  seat,  upon  accepting  office  under  the 
crown,  we  have  next  to  enquire,  what  constitutes  an 
acceptance  of  olUce  sufficient  to  justify  the  issue  of  a 
new  writ? 


What  cou- 
stitutes 
ail  accept* 
ance  oi 
office. 


Local  Ordinance,  No.  2,  of  1855-     160,  181. 


6,  passed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Imp.  Act,  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  59. 

™  See  Com.  Pup.  18G2,  v.  37,  pp. 
16G-170.  S.  Australia  Pari.  Proc. 
1867,  V.  2.     No.  22,  p.  71. 

"    Forstor,  South    Australia,  pp, 


U.  pp.  208,  209. 

P  S.  Auat.  Pari.  Debates,  Jan.  9, 
1866. 

•>  Private  letter  from  colonial 
under-secy.  of  Aoit.  dated  Jui;c  18, 
18C8. 
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Agr—-  Ordinarily,  and  an  a  matter  of  convenience,  mere 

Moept*°  agreement  to  accept  a  dinqualifying  olficx!  vacates  the 
offlcovft.  seat/  ]Jut  such  a<'reement  nhould  be  diwtinctly  stated, 
as  the  ^Toinul  ot  vacancy  ;  and,  at  any  rat<',  m  olhT"" 
liimself  for  re-election  tl»c  candidate  must  a]>i>ear  l>«  i 
his  constituents  as  an  actual  oflTicc-holder  under  the 
crown,  in  order  to  legalise  his  new  election  after  accept* 
iiig  tlie  particular  odice. 

Praoo-  In  1801  Mr.  Addin^n,  being  at  tho  time  a  niMnber  of  the  Hoom 

ticuta*  of  Cotiiiiions,  n*ccivcd  tho  king's  oonuDMids  to  form  *  new  adniinis 

tration,  in  which  it  was  iiiU'tided  that  he  ihotild  fill  the  post  of  riiati 
collor  of  tho  exchequer.     Tho  armngcinentfl  for  the  now  uiinixtry 
were  in  projfrosa,  when  they  were  interrupted   by  tho  king's  iIlno«ii. 
Jif'lioving  that  the  delay  would  l>o  ghort,  Mr.  Addington  thou(fht  to 
expe<Hte  matters  by  accepting  the  Chiltcm  Hundre<Ig.     T! 
on  February  19,  a  new  writ  was  ordered.     Mr.  Addington  /  y 

anticipated  that  his  appointment  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  have  taken  place  before  his  re-election.  But  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  continued  illness  of  the  king  ;  and  he  was  again  re- 
turnetl,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  on  February  27,  not  as  a 
luinister  of  the  crown,  but  as  a  private  member.  It  was  not  until 
March  14  that  the  king  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  admit  of  his 
receiving  tho  seals  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  transferring  them  to  Mr. 
Addington.  This  formal  acceptance  of  office  by  Mr.  Addington 
again  vacated  his  seat ;  and  it  was  March  23  before  he  re-appeared 
in  the  House  as  a  minister  of  the  crown."  This  double  election 
would  have  been  avoided  had  Mr.  Addington  been  able  to  vacate  his 
se<it  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  *  agreed  to 
accept '  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.'  Technically,  this 
would  have  been  quite  justifiable,  but  whether  the  probable  forma- 
tion of  the  new  administration  was  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  king's  health,  we  are  unable  to  determine. 

In  1864  Mr.  Bruce  accepted  the  office  of  vice-president  of  the 
committee  of  council  on  education,  a  post  which  can  only  be  held 
by  a  privy  councillor.  Upon  the  motion  for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ, 
it  was  objected  that  Mr.  Bruce  had  not  yet  been  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  privy  council.  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  replied, 
that  in  several  similar  cases  persons  appointed  had  not  been  sworn 
in  as  Tprivj  councillors  until  after  the  issue  of  the  writ,  and  the  re- 
election of  the  member.     The  motion  for  the  writ  was  withdrawn  at 


*  Hats.  Prec.  v.  2,  p.  61  n.  »  See  Mr.   Rose's  case  in  1804, 

"  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  pp.  164,    cited  in  2  Hats.  p.  45  n. 
166. 
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the  moment,  but  again  moved  later  in  the  evening,  and  agreed  to 
without  further  remark.'  Complaint  having  been  made  of  this  pro- 
ceeding at  the  next  sitting,  the  attorney-general  stated  tliat  it  had 
been  repeatedly  decided,  '  that  a  vacancy^  under  the  Act  of  6  Anne 
c.  7  attached  on  the  earliest  proof  of  the  acceptance,  whether  by 
letter,  word  of  mouth,  the  kissing  of  hands,  or  in  any  oUmt  manner, 
however  informal  ;  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the 
complete  appointment,  but  that  then  the  writ  might  be  issued,  and 
the  election  take  place  ;  and  if  afterwartls  the  appointment  were 
completed  by  warrant,  letters  patent,  or  in  any  otlier  form,  no 
new  vacancy  was  thereby  created,  becauM  moh  a|>pouitmeii4  was 
merely  the  se<|uel  to  the  acceptance  of  the  oflfor  of  office  whieli  had 
occasioited  the  original  vacancy.'  ....  Thorefbre  '  the  House  need 
be  under  no  alarm  for  having  issued  the  writ  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  have  been  a  departure  from  law  not  to  have  issued  it.'" 

'  It  is  the  period  of  the  acceptance  of  <^ce,  and  not  the  pMiod 
at  which  the  patent  is  made  out,  to  which  the  law  is  afylicable.'  On 
this  principle,  Mr.  Wynn  waa  deoUred  not  to  have  Taoatad  his  seat 
for  Montgomerysliire,  though  he  had  received  a  patent  reappointing 
him  to  an  office  he  had  held  for  years,  but  which  was  annulled  by 
the  demise  of  the  crown,  which  patent  was  dated  subsequently  to  his 
election,  his  acceptance  having  been  preWous  thereto.* 

But  while  it  is  customary  to  issue  a  new  writ  so  when  Uie 
soon  as  a  member  has  agreed  to  accept  a  disquahfying  J^i^writ 
oUice,  mere  aj'reemeut  does  not  of  itself  disqualify."        ^^  ^ 

^  *  "^  delajred. 

A  mere  agreement  to  accept  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  will  not 
suffice,  but  '  before  the  niotion  for  a  new  writ  could  be  made^  certain 
forms  must  be  gone  through. '°  But  when  a  member  applied  in 
general  terms  for  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  by  letter,  through  a  friend, 
and  tlien  left  England,  a  new  writ  was  ordered,  the  technical  objec- 
tion being  overruled."* 

It  is  true  that,  by  agreeing  to  accept  an  office  from 
the  crown,  a  member  places  himself  under  the  influence 
against  which  the  Statute  of  Anne  is  directed.  Never- 
theless, if  there  be  a  reasonable  excuse  to  justify  delay, 
it  has  been  usual  for  the  House  to  await  the  perform- 


"  Hans.   D.    v.    174,    p.    1197;  "  Lord    Nugem's    case,   Mir.    of 

Com.  Journ.  v.  119,  p.  174.  Pari.  1831-2,  pp.  3331,  3350. 

'  Hans.   D.   v.    174,   pp.    1288,  *  Hans.  D.  v.  83,  p.  453.      lb.  ▼. 

1280.  138,  p.  1188. 

»  Com.  Jour.   1839,  pp.   68-71  ;  "  Mir.  of  Pari.  1838,  p.  4.391. 

Mir.  of  Pari.  1839,  p.  433. 
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ance  ol  some  I'oniial  act  of  acceptance,  Ixjfore  prt>- 
eccding  to  order  the  issue  of  a  new  writ.  Meanwhile, 
the  member  is  not  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  any  of 
his  lc<^islative  functiohs. 

For  oxaiiiplo  :  In  the  ■enion  of  1822  Mr.  Canning  spoko  and 
AciitM.  voted  in  the  House  of  Coiumona  repeatedly  after  ha  had  agrwd  to 

accept  tlie  poHt  of  governor  general  of  India  ;  and  even  referred  in 
ono  of  hia  earliest  8])ecches  to  hit  intended  departure,  which  wac  to 
t^ikft  phu-e  after  the  close  of  the  session.  But  after  all  the  olBoe  was 
not  conferred  upon  him  ;  for  when  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  to  take 
leave  of  his  constituents,  he  received  intelligence  which  led  to  his 
remaining  in  England.'' 

In  1840  Mr.  Horstnan,  M.P.  for  Cockermouth,  isaued  an  address 
to  his  electors,  dated  May  18,  informing  them  that  he  had  lM>«;n 
offered  the  post  of  a  junior  lonl  of  the  treasury,  and  had  felt  it 
to  b<>  his  '  duty  to  accept  it ';  addin;^,  that  after  the  debate  on  a  cer- 
tiiin  liill  then  under  di8cussion,ho  would  present  himself  for  re-election. 
It  was  not  until  May  21  that  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  Cocker- 
mouth,  Mr.  Horsman  having,  meanwhile,  spoken  and  voted  in  the 
House.  Next  day  the  attention  of  the  Houae  was  called  to  these  &cta, 
and  the  at >ove- mentioned  address  read  from  a  newspaper.  But  though 
undisputed,  no  procecdijigs  could  be  taken  upon  mere  newspaper  au- 
thority, and  the  government  declined  to  state  at  what  precise  time  Mr. 
Horsman  had  accepted  office.     So  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.* 

Upon  the  formation  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  administration  in  Septemlxjr 
1841,  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  was  assigned  to  Sir 
E.  B.  Sugden.  On  September  20  the  question  was  asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  why  no  new  writ  had  been  moved  for  upon  this 
nomination,  to  which  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden  replied,  '  it  is  quite  true  tliat 
I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  occept  the  appointment ;  but  those 
measures  have  not  as  yet  been  completed  which  are  necessary  to 
displace  the  former  officers.'  Sir  R.  Peel  confirmed  this  statement, 
saying,  '  it  is  intended  the  appointment  should  be  made,  but  the 
ceremony  even  of  kissing  hands  has  not  yet  taken  place.' '^  Later  in 
the  evening,  a  member  having  remarked  on  the  presumed  infraction 
of  constitutional  principle  in  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden  remaining  in  the 
House  after  he  had  agreed  to  accept  a  disqualifying  office.  Sir  E.  B. 
Sugden  declared  that  he  stood  on  his  rights  as  a  member,  in  main- 
taining his  place  in  the  House  ;  that  though  he  had  agreed  to  accept 
office,  he  had  not  legally  accepted,  as    the    appointment    had    not 

.    f  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  v.  7,  p.  136.  «  Mir.  of  Pari.   1840,  pp.  3243, 

lb.  Index,  vcrbo  Canning,  G.     Bell,  3265,  3308. 
Life  of  Canning,  pp.  310-322.     Ed.  »•  lb.  1841,  Sess.  2,  p.  .327. 

Rev.  V.  100,  p.  260. 
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actually  been  made.  The  office  in  question  is  held  by  patent,  and  i&  Preoe- 
conferred  by  the  delivery  of  the  great  seal  into  the  hands  of  the  dent*, 
person  nominated.  He  therefore  considered  that  he  sliould  be 
neglecting  his  duty  to  his  constituents  if  he  abstained  from  acting 
as  their  representative,  while  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do  so.  Lord 
John  Russell  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  customary  'upon  the 
formal  acceptance  of  office  to  move  for  a  new  writ,'  and  that,  in  many 
such  cases,  the  avoidance  of  the  seat  waa  immediate,  though  weeks 
elapsed  before  the  appointment  waa  formally  completed.  But  the 
present  case,  together  with  that  of  Mr.  Horsman  above  mentioned, 
showed  that  it  behoved  the  House  to  come  to  some  decision  on  the 
subject,  and  to  adopt  some  uniform  practice.'  Next  day  the  matter 
was  again  discussed.  Sir  R.  Peel  stated  tliat,  according  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act,  it  was  not  necessary  for  any  member,  to  whom 
office  may  have  been  tendered,  to  vacate  his  seat  '  until  tlie  comple- 
tion of  the  formal  proceetHngs,  which  may  be  considered  legally  and 
specially  to  constitute  appointment.'  But  he  had  no  objection  to  an 
understanding  that  a  written  tender  and  acceptance  of  office  should 
be  accounted  sufficient  to  vacate  the  seat.  A  mere  verbal  conver- 
sation was  not  enough  to  proceed  upon.  In  Sir  E.  B.  Sugden's 
case  the  formal  instruments  had  *  advanced  to  such  a  stage  as 
practically  to  preclude  a  revocation  of  the  offer ' ;  he  therefore  would 
agree  to  a  motion  for  a  new  writ.  Lord  John  Russell  very  much 
doubted  the  expediency  of  requiring  a  ■'  written  acceptance '  before 
vacating  the  seat.  After  some  further  remarks  the  new  writ  was 
ordered.'' 

On  November  22,  1830,  a  new  writ  was  ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Preston,  in  the  room  of  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  ap- 
pointed chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  On  November  25,  a  supersedeas 
thereto  was  directed  to  be  issued,  it  being  stated  that  Mr.  Stanley 
*  had  not  accepted '  tlie  said  office  '  with  the  leg-al  technicalitiea 
necessary  ;  and  that  therefore  the  House,  in  directing  the  issue  of  the 
writ,  actetl  upon  misinformation  as  to  the  fact  of  the  vacancy.'  This 
course  was  declared  to  be  '  quite  in  accordance  with  former  pre- 
cedents.'' Eight  days  afterwards  the  writ  was  again  ordered,  without 
remark." 

In  1835,  upon  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  Administration, 
new  writs  were  ordered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of 
sevei-al  members  who  had  accepted  office  therein  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Morpeth,  the  intended  secretary  for  Ireland,  the  writ  was  or- 
dered upon  his  having  accepted  '  the  Chiltem  Hundreds  ';  which  was 
explained  by  '  the  circumstance  of  sufficient  time  not  having  yet 

*  Mir.  of  Pari.  1S41,  Seas.  2,  pp.  '  /i.  1830,Sess.  2,  p.  350. 
381-333.                                                        »  lb.  p.  3Co. 

*  lb.  pp.  3C6-3G8. 
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elapsed  for  making  out  his  appointment  as  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land.'"    But  he  appeared  at  the  hustings,  and  was  re-elected  in  the 

latter  capacity." 

New  writs  Tlje  pro])er  time  for  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  to  supply 
vation  to  «»'  VEcaiicy  in  the  House  of  Commons  may  be  further 
the  peer-  iHustratcd  by  reference  to  vacancies  occasioned  by  ele- 
vation  to  tlie  peerage. 

When  a  member  of  tlie  House  is  created  a  peer  of 
the  rcahn,  it  is  usual  to  issue  the  writ  on  his  kissing 
hands  after  the  warrant  under  the  sign  manual  has 
issued,  although  this  is  but  a  preUminary  step  to  the 
making  out  of  the  patent;  but  the  writ  is  sometimes 
delayed  until  the  patent  has  been  made  out,  or  the  recepi 
endorsed. P 

But  where  a  peerage  devolves  by  inheritance  upon 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  customary  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  summons  calling  the  heir 
to  the  other  House ;  when  the  motion  for  a  new  writ  of 

election  should  be  '  in  place  of now  summoned  up 

to  the  House  of  Lords.'  It  is  not  because  the  issuing 
or  withholding  the  writ  of  summons  at  all  affects  the 
rights  of  succession,  that  this  practice  is  observed,  for 
the  legitimate  heir  is  entitled  to  demand  his  writ  of 
summons  ex  dehito  justitid,  if  it  has  been  wilfully  or  in- 
advertently withheld  ;  but  because  it  affords  the  readiest 
proof  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber has  become  a  peer,  and  is  no  longer  entitled  to  a 
seat  in  their  chamber.^  The  fact  of  the  issue  of  a  writ 
of  summons  is  not  indeed  the  only  conclusive  evidence 
in  such  cases,  for  should  any  unreasonable  delay  occur, 
or  other  cause  require  it,  the  House  might  institute  an 
enquiry  into  the  birth,  parentage,  and  legitimacy  of  the 
claimant,  he  being  a  member  of  the  Commons. 

The  exceptions  to  the  general  practice, — to  await 

»  Mir.  of  Pari.  1835,  p.  845.  cellors,  v.  4,  p.  125.     But  see  May, 

"  Smith,  Pari,  of  England,  v.  2,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  p.  ('08. 
p.  139.  1  See  Hans.  D.  v.  74,  pp.   100, 

p  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chan-  283. 
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the  time  when  the  mover  of  a  new  writ,  upon  a  member  New  writs 

inheriting  a  peerage,  is  able  to  assert  that  the  summons  vation  to 

to  the  Lords  has  been  issued,  —have  been  very  rare,  and  ^^  p*'®'* 
have  served  to  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  rule. 

Thus,  in  1811,  a  new  writ  was  ordered  for  Gloucestfrshiro,  in 
place  of  Colonel  Berkeley,  commonly  called  '  Lord  Dursley,'  the  re- 
puted son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  upon  the  announcement 
of  his  father's  death.  But  Colonel  Berkeley's  right  to  the  title  was 
disputed,  and  finally  disallowed  hy  the  House  of  Lords  ;  so  that  the 
colonel,  having  been  previously  deprived  of  his  seat  in  the  Commons 
by  the  premature  and  wrongful  issue  of  a  new  writ,  teas  for  the  time 
altogether  excluded  from  Parliament,  though,  had  it  not  been  for 
objections  raised  on  other  grounds,  he  would  probably  have  been  rein- 
stated in  his  former  seat.  But  he  afterwards  sat  in  the  Commons 
for  another  constituency. •■ 

In  1840,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stormont,  M.P.  for  Perthshire,  who 
on  the  demise  of  his  father  succeeded  to  tlie  English  earldom  of 
Mansfield  and  the  Scotch  viscounty  of  Stormont,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, upon  being  informed  of  the  death  of  the  late  lord,  although 
it  was  admitted  that  no  writ  of  summons  to  his  eldest  son,  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  had  issued,  ordered  the  issue  of  a  new  writ  of  election. 
This  was  because,  while  only  the  represent^itive  peers  of  Scotland 
are  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Scotch  law,  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  a  peer  his  eldest  son  becomes  a  peer  of  Scotland, 
and  no  proceedings  are  required  to  give  him  all  the  rights  thereunto 
appertaining  :  and,  by  the  Act  of  Union,  Scotch  peers  are  made  in- 
eligible to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  But  the  motion  for  the 
new  writ  gave  rise  to  much  debate,  and  was  agreed  to  by  only  a 
small  majority.* 

Any  statement  of  the  law  and  practice  concerning  chiitem 
the  vacation  of  the  seat  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  ^""'*'^*^- 
Commons  upon  accepting  an  office  of  profit  from  the 
crown,  would  be  incomplete  without  some  account  of 
the  Chiltern  Hundreds.     It  being  contrary  to  the  an- 
cient law  of  Parliament  for  a  chosen  representative  of 

'  Pari.  Deb.  v.  18,  p.  807  ;  v.  20,  •  Mir.  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  1142.  For 

p.  782.     Lord  Colchester's  Diary,  v.  proceeding  to  con-ect  a  mistake  at- 

2,   pp.    306,    340.      Smitli's   Parlia-  tending  t!;e  issue  of  this  writ,  see  /6. 

ment«,  v.  1,  p.   113.     And  see  Mr.  pp.  1318,  1384.     See  also  the  case  of 

Speaker's     observations     upon    the  Lord  Bruce,  Hans.  D.  v.  Gl,  p,  421). 

Beeralston  Writ,  ^lir.  of  Pari.  1830,  And  see  May,  Pari.  Prac,  ed.  1883 

Se.*^.  2,  p.  672  ;  and  on  the  Notting-  p.  697.  ' 

ham  County  Writ.  ib.  1S35,  p.  279. 
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chiitom     tlje  people  to  refuse  to  accept,  or  to  resijfn  the  trust 

Hutidrodii,  r  i  it  i  •   i  •  • 

conterred  upon  him,'  a  nienH>er  wiwhinj^  to  retire  accepts 
an  office  by  which  liis  scat  is  lejjally  vacated.     For  this 
purpose  it  is  customary  to  confer  upon  any  member  who 
may  api)ly  for  the  same  the  office  of  steward  or  baihff 
of  her    Majesty's  three  Chiltern   IIundre<ls,  of  S' 
Desboroufrh,  and  Bonenliam  ;  or,  of  the  Manors  of  L  »  . 
Ilendred,  Northstead,  or  Hemphohne;  or,  of  Escheator 
of  Munster."    These  stewardships  are  merely  nominal 
oflices  ;  but  they  are  technically  sufficient  for  the  p  m 
pose  in  view;  and,  as  soon  as  that  purpose  is  ar<(  .m 
plished,  they  are  resigned/ 

The  appointment  to  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  is  vested 
in  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  ;  but  he  acts  formally 
and  ministerially  in  conferring  it  upon  any  applicant, 
unless  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  grounds  to  justify 
a  refusal.  The  discretion  of  the  Treasurj^  in  granting 
these  offices  to  persons  unworthy  of  the  fav(jur  of  the 
crown,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  seat  in  Parhament  to 
be  vacated,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  omission  of  words 
and  the  warrant  of  the  appointment  which  attached 
honour  to  these  offices.  Nevertheless,  they  would  never 
be  granted  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  mental  incapacity, 
or  where  proceedings  are  pending  whereby  the  ap})li- 
cant  miglit  be  lawfully  deprived  of  his  seat,  or  expelled 
from  the  House."^ 

Where  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

*  jSIay,  Pari.  Prac.   ed.    1883,  p.  recourse    to     another    etefvardship. 

708.     Members  of  the  Canadian  le-  Peel,  Hans.  D.  v.  83,  p.  506. 
gislature   are  empowered   to  resign  '  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  p. 

their  seats  at  any  time,  except  when  709. 

their  right  to  the  seat  is  contested,  "  Hans.  1).  v.  Go,  p.  1102.  And 
or  within  the  ordinary  period  for  pe-  see  the  Bodmin  case  (Election  ^,0111- 
titioning  against  their  election :  by  promises),  j^.  t.  155,  pp.  960,  10.39, 
the  CoDSol.  States  of  Canada  (1880),  1293.  See  also  the  Pontefract  Elec- 
c.  13,  sees.  5,  Sec.  tion  case,  A.  pp.  1296,  12-54,  1276, 
■  2  Hats.  Prec.  55  n.  As  an  1406,  1409.  At  the  termination  of 
office  cannot  be  conferred  twice  on  this  enquiry  the  .sitting  raeml>er  (W. 
one  day,  if  there  be  a  second  appli-  Overend)  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
cant,  on  the  same  day,  for  the  Chil-  dreds  on  February  2,  i860, 
tern  Hundreds,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
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whetlier  by  death, elevation  to  tlie  peerage, or  a('ce})tance  New  writs 
of  oflice, — prior  to,  or  shortly  after,  the  first  meeting  of  ijaucd 
a  new  Parliament ;  or,  within  fourteen  days  after  the  ""^^q^* 
return  of  a  newly-elected  member, — a  writ  will  not  be  time  for 
issued  upon  any  such  member  so  vacating  his  seat,  until  J^  ^' 
the  expiration  of  the  time  hmited  for  presenting  election  ^"^"*- 
petitions.    Furthermore,  upon  any  such  vacancy  occur- 
ring, as  a  general  rule,  no  new  writ  can  issue,  if  a  petition 
has  been  presented  against  the  election  or  return,  until 
the  petition  has  been  finally  adjudicated  upon.*  And  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  it  miglit  appear,  as  a  result  of 
such  an  investigation,  that  there  had  been  no  vacancy, 
for  that,  ill  fact,  another  person  was  the  rightful  owner 
of  the  seat. 

But  in  1852,  the  latter  part  of  this  p:  r  rule  And  if 

was  set  aside,  and  a  contrary  practice  esi.i-i.-..v.'d,  on  peution, 
behalf  of  members  accepting  ollice.  In  this  year  there  ?**  ''"J  ^** 
was  a  general  election,  and,  shortly  after  the  meeting  »eat  be 
of  Parliament,  it  became  necessary  to  form  a  new  ad- 
ministration. The  wholesome  and  hitherto  invariably 
respected  rule — to  delay  the  issue  of  writs  upon  any 
vacancy  until  the  rights  of  the  election  (if  called  in 
question)  had  been  determined — would  undoubtedly 
have  occasioned  some  public  inconvenience  at  this 
juncture.  Amongst  the  members  who  had  accepted 
olHce  in  the  new  ministry,  there  were  several  whose 
returns  had  been  petitioned  against.  Whereupon  the 
Speaker  was  appealed  to,  and  he  decided,  '  that  in  the 
case  of  an  election  petition  complaining  of  an  undue 
return,  or  of  the  return  of  a  member  in  consequence  of 
bribery,  but  not  claiiniiig  the  seat  for  another  persoti^  it 
was  competent  for  the  House  to  issue  a  new  writ.  But 
that  in  the  case  of  a  petition  complaining  of  the  undue 
return  of  a  member,  and  claiming  the  seat  for  another 


»  See  Election  Petitions  Act,   1868,  c.  0.     Clerk,  Law  of   Elections, 
p.  22.'{.     Hans.  D.  v.  180,  p.  1199. 
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j)er8on,  it  was  not  competent  for  tlic  Uousc  to  iMue  a 
new  writ,  pending  [tlie  decision  upon]  the  jKJtition  ;  in- 
asmucli  as  the  House  in  that  case  could  not  know  which 
of  the  two  [candidates]  had  been  duly  elected.'  As  it 
happened  that  in  every  instance  but  one,  where  petitions 
had  been  presented  against  the  return  of  the  newly- 
appointed  ministers,  the  seat  was  not  claimed,  new  writs 
were  immediately  issued.'  But  in  the  Athlone  ca.se, 
where  the  seat  of  the  sitting  member  (Mr.  Keogh)  was 
claimed  for  another  person,  no  new  writ  was  ordered, 
upon  his  being  appointed  solicitor-general  for  Ireland, 
until  the  petition  against  his  return  had  been  tried  and 
determined.* 

The  new  practice — authorising  the  issue  of  new  writs 
upon  members  accepting  office,  directly  after  the  expira- 
tion  of  the   time   allowed  for  petitioning  against  the 
return,  unless  the  seat  was  claimed — was  followeil,  under 
similar  circumstances,  in  1859.     But  it  gave  rise,  in  one 
case  (that  of  Lord  Bury),  to  much  dispute.*    The  deci- 
sion of  the  speaker  in  1852  was  questioned  before  an 
election  committee,  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  the 
House  ought  to  reconsider   the  matter.**     It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  weight  of  legal  authority  is  against 
the  construction  of  the  law  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,*'  however  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
speedy  issue  of  the  writ  on  the  score  of  convenience. 
In  1867,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  rid  of  the  dis- 
cessfuiat-  tinctiou  drawu  by  the  Speaker,  in  respect  to  petitions 
chai!ge  °    claiming  the  seat  for  another  candidate.     On  April  5, 
timprac-    ^j^ggy^  ^  member  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
practice  that,  '  when  a  petition  praying  for  the  seat  was 
presented  against  any  person  who  had  been  appointed 


Unsuc- 


y  Hans.  D.  v.  123.  p.  1742.  The 
point  had  been  previously  decided 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  in  April  1852.  Ste 
May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  p.  714. 

»  Clerk,  Law  of  Elec.  p.  218  n. 


'  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  p. 
696.  Smith,  Pari.  Remembrancer, 
1859,  pp.  103,  105. 

"  Hans.  I).  V.  1.57,  p.  1149. 

*  See  Clerk,  Law  of  Elections, 
pp.  212-224. 
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to  an  office  of  profit  under  the  crown,  nu  writ  could 
issue  until  tlie  petition  had  been  decided.'  He  pointed 
out  a  recent  example  of  the  vexatious  operation  of  the 
existing  usage,  whereby  a  minister  of  the  crown  had 
been  kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  reason  of 
a  petition  claiming  his  seat,  which  was  afterwards  with- 
drawn ;  and  he  moved,  that '  whenever  a  member  of  this 
House  shall  accept  an  office  of  profit  under  the  crown, 
a  writ  for  a  new  election  may  issue,  notwithstanding 
that  the  time  limited  for  presenting  a  petition  may  not 
have  expired,  or  that  a  petition  praying  for  the  seat 
may  have  been  presented.'  A  technical  objection  pre- 
vented the  debate  on  this  motion  from  proceeding  ;  but 
it  was  remarked  by  an  old  and  experienced  member, 
that  the  mover  '  had  matle  out  no  case  for  altering  the 
rules  of  the  House'  in  this  matter.  For  'that  which 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  proj)erty  of  one  person  ought 
not  to  be  given  to  another.  In  the  very  rare  case  of 
cabinet  ministers  not  being  able  to  take  their  seats  for 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  .  .  .  the  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  or  some  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
government  who  did  not  vacate  their  seats,  might  very 
well  discharge  the  necessary  business  in  their  absence.* 

By  a  discussioix  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commoas  •  in 
1 868,  it  appears  that  tl»e  House  continues  to  adhere  to  the  practice 
explained  in  the  text,  notwithstanding  the  altered  mode  of  trying 
election  petitions.  In  Canada  the  proposed  change  has  been  adopted 
since  1857.  By  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada  (c.  13,  sec.  9) 
it  is  provided  that  a  new  writ  may  be  issued  for  the  election  of  a 
member  of  the  Commons  to  till  up  any  vacancy  arising  subsequently 
to  a  genei-al  election,  and  before  the  tirst  meeting  of  Parliament 
thereafter,  by  i-eason  of  the  death  or  acceptance  of  office  of  any 
member,  and  such  writ  may  [also]  issue  at  any  time  after  such  death 
or  acceptance  of  office  ;  but  the  election  to  be  held  thereunder  shall 
not  in  any  manner  aft'ect  the  rights  of  any  person  entitled  to  contest 
the  previous  election,  who,  if  afterwards  proved  to  have  been  entitleii 
to  the  seat,  shall  take  the  same  as  if  no  such  subsequent  election  had 
been  held. 

*  Hans.  D.  v.  180,  pp.  1199  1201.  '  /6.  v.  U>-1.  p.  17. 
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When  no  Wlicrc  there  ha.s  been   no  legal  return  made  to  the 

turn  ill  writ — as  l)y  the  election  of  a  person  who  is  incapable  of 
"*^*'  being  chosen, — the  House  of  Commons  will  proceed  to 
enquire  into  the  matter,  and  to  order  a  new  writ  to  be 
issued,  witliout  any  delay.  For,  except  in  the  trial  of 
election  petitions,  questioning  returns  to  writs  of  elec- 
tion (which  are  now  tried  by  the  judges,  under  the  Act 
of  1868),  the  House  still  retains  its  ancient  jurisdiction, 
to  determine  all  questions  affecting  the  seats  of  its  mem- 
bers, not  arising  out  of  controverted  elections/ 

II.  The  Functions  of  Mhmtera  of  the  Crown  in  relation 
to  Parliament. 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  mainly  directed  to 
the  mode  in  which  ministers  of  the  crown  find  entrance 
into  Parliament,  for  the  general  purpose  of  representing 
therein  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  executive  government,  and 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  administer  the  affairs  of  state 
which  have  been  assigned  to  their  control,  in  harmony 
with  the  opinions  of  that  powerful  and  august  assembly. 

"We  must  now  point  out  the  functions  appertaining 
to  ministers  in  connection  with  Parliament,  defining 
those  which  belong  to  the  administration  collectively, 
and  those  for  wliich  particular  ministers  are  accountable. 

1.  The  Parliamentary  Duties  of  Ministers 
collectively. 

Our  observations  on  this  subject  may  be  suitably 
arranged  under  the  following  heads: — (a)  The  Speech 
from  the  Throne  and  the  reply  thereto,  (b)  The  intro- 
duction of  public  Bills  and  the  control  of  legislation. 

(c)  The  oversight  and   control  of    business  generally. 

(d)  The  necessity  for  unanimity  and  co-operation  amongst 

'  May,  Pari.  Prac.  188-3,  pp.  59,  722  ;  case  of  O'Donovan  Roasa,  Hans. 
D.  V.  199,  p.  122. 
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ministers,  on  the  basis  of  party,  and  herein  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  opposition,  {e)  Questions  put  to  ministers 
or  private  members,  and  statements  by  ministers.  (/) 
The  issue  and  control  of  royal  or  departmental  com- 
missions. 

(a.)   The  Speech  from  the  Throne  and  ths  Addret*  in  Reply. 

According  to   modern   constitutional    practice,  the  speech 
first  duty  of  ministers  in  relation  to  Parliament  is  to  throne." 
prepare  the  speech  intended  to  be  delivered  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  sovereign  at  the  commencement  and  at  the 
close  of  every  session. 

Parliament  being  the  great  council  of  the  crown,  it 
has  always  been  customary  for  the  sovereign  to  be  per- 
sonally present  when  it  is  first  assembled.  But  the  duty 
of  declaring  the  causes  of  summoning  Parliament  has 
been  assigned  from  the  earliest  times  to  one  of  the  king's 
principal  ministers,  usually  the  lord  chancellor.* 

In  addition  to  the  formal  '  opening  of  the  cause  of 
the  summons'  by  the  chancellor,  it  was  usual  for  the 
sovereign  from  very  early  times  to  address  a  few  words 
of  compliment,  congratulation,  or  advice,  to  their  faith- 
ful parliaments.  This  was  understood  to  proceed  di- 
rectly from  the  heart  of  the  sovereign,  and  was  not 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  formal  and  official 
utterance  of  the  minister.  Thus,  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  parliament  of  King  James  (a.d.  1603)  it  is  recorded : 
'  The  king's  speech  being  ended  '  [the  which  is  omitted 
from  the  journal,  '  l)ecause  it  was  too  long  to  be  written 
in  this  place ')  '  the  lord  chancellor  made  a  short  speech, 
according  to  the  form  and  order.*  ** 

These  speeches,  contrary  to  modern  usage,  were  spoken  before 
the  Commons  were  commanded  to  choose  their  Speaker.  On  the 
above  occasion,  when  the  Speaker  was  presented  for  the  king's  ap- 


«  Stubhs,  Const.  Hist.  v.  8,  pp.  4:28,  478.     Elsyiijpp,  >reth.  of  Pari.  c.vi. 
''  Lords'  Jour.  v.  2  p.  204. 
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8p««toh        proval,  hu  maJMty  repeat«d  th«  qM6ch  Im  had  previotuly  deliv«rtd, 
from  tho       .  f^f  ^y^^^  y^^  suppoMxl    iiinny  of  tb«  OomUMMUl  of  tb«  Lower  HoOM 
were  absent  whmi  ho  thou  delivered  th«  aaoM.'' 

At  other  timofl,  however,  James  I.  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  the  chancellor,  and  mafle  his  own  speech 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  communicating  to  Parliament  the 
causes  of  summons.^ 

Upon  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  the  following  cere- 
mony was  observed  at  the  opening  of  his  first  parliament : 
— 'The  kinj/'s  Majesty  being  placed  in  his  royal  throne, 
the  Lords  in  their  robes,  and  the  Commons  present 
below  the  bar,  his  Majesty  commanded  prayers  to  be 
said.  And,  during  the  time  of  prayers,  his  Majesty  put 
olT  his  crown,  and  kneeled  by  the  chair  of  estate.' 

A  similar  example  of  a  monarch  merging  the  aovereign  in  th« 
man,  in  the  presence  of  hii  people,  was  afforded  bj  George  III., 
when,  at  his  coronation,  '  unadvised  by  precedent  or  coansel,  he 
doffed  the  royal  crown  that  he  mijjht  with  >»<»ooming  humility  par- 
take of  the  Holy  Communion.''' 

'  Tlien  it  pleased  his  Majesty  to  declare  the  cau.se  of  the 
summons  of  this  Parliament,'  in  a  speech  which,  in 
comparison  with  the  quaint  and  pedantic  harangues  of 
his  royal  father,  was  brief  and  businesslike.  It  concluded 
in  these  words  : — *  Now,  because  I  am  unfit  for  much 
speaking,  I  mean  to  bring  up  the  fashion  of  my  pre- 
decessors, to  have  my  lord  keeper  to  speak  for  me  in 
most  things  ;  therefore  I  commanded  him  to  .speak  some- 
thing to  you  at  this  time — which  is  more  for  formality 
than  any  great  matter  he  hath  to  say  unto  you.'  Then 
followed  a  few  observations  from  the  lord  keeper, 
setting  forth  the  king's  reasons  for  calling  the  present 
Parliament.' 

After  the  Restoration,  the  ancient  and  constitutional 
practice  was  continued  of  entrusting  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor the  formal  communication  of  the  causes  for  con- 


'  Lords'  Jour.  v.  2,  p.  26.5.  *  Ed.  Rev.  v.  126,  p.  37. 

i  lb.  V.  .3,  pp.  8,  200.  '  Lords*  Jour.  v.  3,  p.  4%. 
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veiling  Parlianieut ;  whilst  the  sovereign  gave  personal 
expression  to  his  desires  and  sentiments  upon  the  occa- 
sion.'" One  of  Charles  II, 's  own  speeches  is  probably  the 
first  instance  of  an  avowedly  written  speech  read  by  an 
English  monarch  to  the  assembled  Parliament.  On  Oc- 
tober 21,  1680,  both  Houses  being  present,  the  king 
said  : — '  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  many  particu- 
lars to  open  to  you  ;  and  because  I  dare  not  trust  my 
memory  with  all  that  is  requisite  for  me  to  mention, 
I  shall  read  to  you  the  particulars  out  of  this  paper.* 
Then  follows  the  royal  speech,  which,  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  practice,  was  not  supplemented  by  any  observa- 
tions from  the  lord  chancellor." 

Since  the  revolution  of  1688,  there  has  been  but  one 
address  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  Parliament — 
that  which  is  uttered   by  the  mouth  of  the  king  when 
present,  or  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  his  behalf,  and  by 
his  express  command,"  or  by  commissioners  deputed  by 
the  sovereign  in  his  absence.     And  it  has  become  the  Miniaten 
invariable  practice,  and  is  an  acknowledged  constitu-  2^^^ 
tional  right,  to  treat  this  speech,  by  whomsoever  written,  the  king'» 
as  the  manifesto  of  the  minister  for  the  time  being,  so  as  ^f***'^ 
to  admit  of  its  being  freely  criticised  or  condemned,  with 
the  usual  license  of  debate.** 

William  III.  was  too  independent  a  monarch  to  re- 
ceive his  speech  cut  and  dried  from  the  hands  of  any- 
one, though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  the 
ability  and  experience  of  his  lord  keeper  Somers  to 
clothe  his  own  high  thoughts  and  purposes  in  dignified 

»  Lords'  Jour.  v.  13,  p.  293.  1876  and  1877,  &c. 

"  lb.  V.   13,  p.  010.      bee  Smith,  <•  Maasej,  Keign  of  George  III. 

Pari.  Keiuembraucer,  1662,  p.  4.  v.  1,  p.  166.     I'ari.  Hist.   v.  23,  p. 

°  As  iu  the  otuse  ol  George  1.,  who,  260.     Mir.  of  Pari.  1630,  Seas.  2,  p. 

from  his  inability  to  speak  English,  36.     A   similar  latitude   is  allowed 

directed  the  lord  chancellor  to  read  in  the  debate  upon  the  address  :  wii- 

tbe  speech,  when  he  opened  Parlia-  ness  tUe  speech  of  Mr.  O'CouneU,  on 

ment  in  person.     (Jampbell's  Chanc.  February  6,  1633,  when  he  etyl  dthe 

V.    4,  p.  600.     iler  Majesty  Queen  address  a  *  brutal  and  bloody  '  one, 

Victoria  followed  this  precedent  when  without  being  called  to  order.     lb. 

she   opened   Parliament  1866,  1667,  1623,  p.  36. 
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?wm*^th!J  *"^^  judicious  language.^  And  even  after  Soiijen  had 
throne.  retired  from  office,  his  accomplished  pen  wai«  still  em- 
ployed by  the  king  on  this  service. 

We  have  a  notice,  concerning  the  speech  u.  i..i; 
opening  of  rarhanient  in  1701,  whi(;h  points  to  the  in- 
troduction of  that  which  has  since  l)ecome  an  unvarying 
usage.     The  crafty  and  e\ !  <d  Earl  of  Sunderland 

— wiio  was  the  chief  advise:  :  jamea  11.  during  moflt 
of  his  unhappy  reign,  and  who  contrived  to  exercise 
immense  influence  over  King  William  until  his  retire- 
ment from  public  life  in  1097 — writing  to  I>ord  Somcrs, 
to  advise  him  upon  the  proper  management  of  the  new 
Parliament,  says : — *  It  would  be  well  for  the  king  to 
give  order  to  two  of  the  cabinet  to  prepare  the  speech, 
as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Secretary  Vernon,  and 
bid  them  consult  in  private  with  Lord  Somers,  rather 
than  to  bring  to  the  cabinet  a  speech  already  made.' 
Sunderland's  advice  was  taken  in  such  good  part,  that 
the  speecli  witli  which  King  William  opened  this  his 
last  Parliament,  on  December  31,  1701,  was  entrusted 
to  Somers  to  draft,  notwithstanding  that  the  great  ex- 
chancellor  was  no  longer  a  minister,  although  he  still 
remained  one  of  the  king's  most  honoured  servants. 
Burnet  pronounced  this  speech  to  be  '  the  best  that 
he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince,  ever  made  to  his 
people.'' 

In  1708-9,  the  lord  treasurer  Godolphin  entrusted  to 
Robert  Walpole,  then  secretary- at-war,  and  afterwards 
to  be  known  as  the  great  prime  minister,  the  task  of 
framing  the  speeches  from  the  throne,  to  be  delivered 
by  Queen  Anne.' 

Prompted  by  her  Tory  counsellors.  Queen  Anne's 
speech,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  1711,  was  made 
the  vehicle  of  a  startling  attack  upon  the  conduct  of 

"»  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  t.  4,  p.     Hist,   of  Eng.  v.  4,  p.    1 34.     Eng. 
726.  Cvclop.  rBiographv)  v.  o,  p.  692. 

'  Pari.  Hist.  v.  5  p.  1329.     Pict,       '  '  Ewalds  Life 'of  Walpole,  p.  32. 
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her  great  general,  and  quondam  Whig  minister,  Marl-  ?J^*^ 
borough,  whose  recent  campaigns  upon  the  continent  Uirone. 
had  rendered  him  unpopular  at  court  and  with  the 
people.  In  the  exordium  of  this  speech  her  Majesty 
said :  '  I  am  glad  that  I  can  now  tell  you  that,  notwith- 
standing the  art3  of  those  who  delight  in  war,  both 
place  and  time  are  appointed  for  opening  the  treaty  of 
a  general  peace.'  To  this  the  Commons — whose  feelings 
against  Marlborougli  were  very  bitter — responded  by 
a  special  reference  in  their  address  to  *  the  aits  and 
devices  of  those  who,  for  private  views,  mnv  delii.'ht  in 
war.'  * 

The  first  speech  delivered  by  George  111.,  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1760,  was  the  production, 
not  of  his  constitutional  advisers,  but  of  ex-chancellor 
Ilardwicke,  in  conjunction  with  the  king's  favourite, 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  paragraph, 
adverting  to  his  birth  and  education  as  a  'Briton,'  which 
was  penned  by  the  king's  own  hand.  The  draft  of  this 
speech,  however,  was  communicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  in  order  that  it  might  be  formally  *  laid 
before  the  king  in  cabinet  council.'"  We  learn  that 
upon  this  occasion,  the  king  endeavoured  to  procure 
the  insertion  of  other  words,  referring  to  '  the  bloody 
and  exj:)ensive  war  *  in  which  England  had  been  en- 
gaged, but  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  mainly  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  that  war,  succeeded  with  much 
difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  his  majesty  to  omit 
them." 

By  modern  constitutional  practice,  the  royal  speech 
to  be  addressed  to  Parliament  is  drafted  by  the  prime 
minister,  or  by  some  one  under  his  advice  and  direction ; 
it  is  then  submitted  to  the  cabinet  collectively,  that  it 

«  Kniofht,  Pop.    Hist,  of  Eug.  v.  '  Mav,  Const.  Hist.   v.   1,  p.   12. 

6,  pp.  377,  378.  Ed.  Rev." v.  126,  p.  4.    Lords'  Journ, 

■  Harris,  Life  of  Hardwicke,  v.  v.  30,  p.  9. 
3,  p.  231. 
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iiiuy  be  settled  and  approved,  and  it  is  afterwardj  laid 
l)cfore  the  sovereign  for  consideration  and  sanction." 

Great  care  is  necessary  in  framing  a  royal  speech, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  expression  that  might  occasion 
difTerences  of  opinion  in  Parliament,  lead  to  acrimonious 
debate,  or  otherwise  impair  the  harmony  that  ought  to 
subsist  between  the  crown  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  legislature.*  The  speech  at  the  o{)ening  of  a  session 
should  include  a  statement  of  the  most  material  cir- 
cumstances of  public  interest  which  have  occurred  since 
Parliament  separated,  and  should  announce  in  general 
terms  the  principal  measures  which  it  is  the  intention 
of  ministers  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament.' 

Ministers  are  not  al>solut<ly  l.ound  to  intrfMlac*-  paKicular  ine*- 
Bures  commended  to  the  c misidt-niiion  of  Parliament  in  the  royal 
.speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  SooMtiaiea  the  preas  of  public 
business  will  necessitate  the  postponemant  of  intended  l^slation 
to  a  future  session.  Thus,  in  1870,  the  Queen's  cpeech  promised 
a  Licensing  Bill,  a  Trade-Unions  Bill,  and  a  Local  Taxation  Bill, 
none  of  which  measures  were  propoaed  in  that  session.* 

But  it  is  not  customary  to  refer  to  subsidiary 
arrangements  that  have  been  taken  by  government, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  particular  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, no  matter  how  important  they  may  be.*  And 
it  is  not  usual  to  refer  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  to 
the  existence  of  distress  in  the  country,  unless  it  be 
of  a  character  wholly  exceptional,  and  of  universal 
prevalence.*' 

The  omission  of  any  mention,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  in 


Campbell,  Chanc.  v.  7,  p.  409.      p.  193.    And  see  Hans.  D.  t. 
*  Yonge,  Life  of  Ld.  Liverpool,     pp.  68,  76,  81. 
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V.  1,  p.  207 

^  Earl  Derby,  Hans.  D.  v.  144, 
p.  22.  Mr.  Disraeli,  lb.  v.  198,  p. 
1375;  V.  222,  p.  96;  v.  227,  p.  89. 
See  the  reason  assigned  for  omitting 
any  reference  to  an  intended  measure 
relative  to  the  civil  list,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne.    Mir.  of  Pari.   1*^31 . 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  202,  p.  486;  v. 
203,  p.  1734;  Sat.  Rev.  v.  30,  p. 
192. 

»  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v.  209, 
p.  112. 

"  lb.  V.  190,  pp.  1070, 1071.  And 
see  Le  Marchant,  Life  of  E^irl  Spen- 
cer, p.  2.>3. 
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1877,  of  the  storm  wave  which  wrought  such  terrible  devMtation  in  Cont«nti 
India,  and  destroyed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  live*,  was  an  ?J^^ 
oversight,  for  which  serious  regret  was  expressed,  on  the  part  of  the 
government/' 

In  fact  notliing  slioukl  be  mentioned  by  the  sovereign 
that  Pailiament  cannot  echo  with  freedom  and  pro- 
priety, it  being  always  borne  in  mind  that  ParUament 
echoes  nothing  without  discussion.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  not  customary  to  mention  the  death  of  foreign 
sovereigns  in  a  king's  speech.  To  bring  a  deceased 
foreign  sovereign  before  Pailiament  for  di^uMion  would 
be  a  libejty  unwairantable  with  the  sovereigns  of  other 
nations/  Furthermore,  in  the  speech  at  the  close  of 
the  session,  as  well  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  the 
sovereign  should  abstain  from  taking  notice  of  any 
Bills  or  other  matters  depending,  or  votes  that  have 
been  given,  or  speeches  made,  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, until  the  same  have  been  communicated  to  the 
crown  in  a  formal  and  regular  manner.* 

In  1864,  Lord  Palmerston  (prime  minister)  adverted 
to  the  omission  in  the  royal  speech  of  the  old  stereo- 
typed phrase,  that  her  Majesty  '  had  received  friendly 
assurances  from  foreign  powers.'  He  said  it  was  not 
the  first  time  that  that  very  unmeaning  passage  had 
been  left  out,  and  he  trusted  it  would  never  appear 
again, '  because  such  friendly  assurances  are  never  given 
or  received ' ;  and  the  only  meaning  of  the  expression 
was  that  the  sovereign  was  in  good  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  which  when  it  was  actually  the  case  should  be 
stated  plainly.' 

The  improved  form  of  reference  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
empire,  suggested  by  Lord  Palmerston,  has  since  been  generally 
adopted  in  framing  the  speech  from  the  throne.  But  once  or  twice, 
as  in  the  autumn  session  of  1867,  and  in  1872,  the  old  paragraph 
has  reappeared. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  2.i2,  p.  131.  •  Hatsell,   Prec.   v.   2,   pp.  353, 

••  Mr.  (.'anningr's  letter,  Jan.  27,     356. 
1826.     Stapleton's  Canning,  p.  GIO.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  176,  p.  128C. 
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It  was  formerly  the  usage  for  the  prime  minbter  to 
road  over  the  royal  speech  to  the  supporters  of  govern- 
ment, on  the  (lay  Ixjfore  its  delivery,  in  '  tlu  'it,' 
i.e.  the  treasury  chambers— so  called  from  th-  -t- 
ments  having  been  originally  built  by  Henry  VllI 
cockj)it,  and  assigned  by  Charles  II.  to  the  use  of  the 
Treasury* — but  the  custom  was  dropped  in  1794  or 
ITOS.**  It  has  since  been  the  practice  to  read  the  speech 
the  evening  previous  to  its  delivery  to  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  government  in  both  Houses,  at  the 
dinner-table  of  tlie  leaders  of  tin*  Lords  and  Cominnns 
respectively. 
AddrMMt  One  of  the  first  acts,  in  both  Houses,  at  the  com- 
for  the  mencement  of  the  session,  is  to  pass  an  address  of 
speech.  thanks  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne.  It 
was  during  the  premiership  of  Sir  Rol)ert  Walpole, 
in  1726,  that  we  find  the  first  instance  of  the  two 
Houses  echoing  the  words  of  the  speech,  in  such 
addresses;*  a  practice  which  has  since  been  invariably 
followed. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  it  was  customary  to 
postpone,  until  a  subsequent  day,  the  consideration  in 
Parliament  of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  so  as  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  members  to  become  more  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents.  But  since  that  epoch,  it 
has  been  usual  to  move  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
speech  on  the  same  day  that  it  was  delivered  :  inasmuch 
as  members  had  ample  means  of  knowing  the  contents 
of  the  speech  before  they  were  called  upon  to  debate  it, 
either  by  attending  overnight  at  the  cockpit,  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  into  which  the  general 
contents  of  the  royal  speech  ordinarily  find  their  way 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  upon  which  it  is  uttered. 
In  the  year  1822,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of 


«  Thomas,  Hist,   of  Excheq.    p.     2,  p.  211  n. 
137.  *  Campbell,  Chanc.  v.  4,  p.  600. 

''  Russell,  Memorials  of  Fox,  v. 
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Commons  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  speech  for 
two  days,  but  without  success^ 

Royal  speeches,  in  former  times,  were  generally  of  Rale  la 
considerable  length,  embracing  a  variety  of  topic«,  which  ,^h  »f 
rendered  it  advisable  to  take  time  in  framing  a  suitable  <*'•*««• 
reply ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  parliamentary  go- 
vernment, it  has  become  the  practice  to  treat  the  several 
topics  contained  in  the  speech  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  oblige  the  Houses,  in  their  addresses  of  thanks,  to 
pronounce  any  opinion  ujxin  questions  of  a  doubtful 
character, — and  uiK)n  which  full  information  has  not 
yet    been   communicated   to    ParUament, — but   rather 
enables  them  to  reserve  for  separate  discussion  upon 
subsequent   motions    all    matters    whereupon    there  is 
likely  to  be  any  material  ditlerence  of  opinion  amongst 
members  of  the  legislature.'' 

It  has  now  become  a  well  established  rule,  to  regard 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  the  address  in  reply 
thereto,  as  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy  between  the 
crown  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  address 
itself  as  the  unanimous  and  respectful  expression  of  the 
deference  with  which  the  House  should  receive  the  first 
communication  of  the  session  from  the  sovereign,  and 
as  pledging  the  House  to  nothing,  save  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  matters  referred  to  therein.  In  this 
point  of  view,  both  the  speech  and  the  address  should 
be  so  framed  that  no  difference  of  opinion  could 
ordinarily  arise  on  either,  and  no  necessity  be  imposed 
upon  the  opposition  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
address.' 

■•  Hans.  Deb.  N.S.  v.  6,  pp.  27,  firesh  hare  every  moment,  and  caught 

47  ;  and  see  lb.  v.  72,  p.  60.  none.     lb.  v.  227,  p.  32. 

*  Lord  John   Russell,  v.   72,  p.  '  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mir.  of  Pari.  1831- 

85 ;   Sir  R.  Peel,  lb.  p.  94 ;  Palmer-  2,  p.  20  ;  Lord  Melbourne,  lb.  1837, 

eton,  lb.  V.  102,  p.  205 ;  and  see  lb.  p.    5 ;  Lord  Brougham,  ib.  1839,  p. 

V.  136,  p.  91.     A  debate  on  the  ad-  16;  Lord  Derby,  liana.  D.   t.   144, 

dress   has   been   likened   to   a   day's  p.  '22\  Mr.    Gladstone,    Jb.    v.  185, 

coursing  where  there  were  too  many  p.   67  ;  and  see  Mir.  of  Pari.   18."i6, 

hares  on  tlie  gi-ound.     You  started  a  p.  13  ;  1837,  p.  15  ;  1837  8,  p.  46. 
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Attiotid-  Thu8,  on  December  6,  1831,  a  fonual  auiendmeut  was  made  to 

nimits  to  tj|(j  address,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  motion  of  the  chancellor 
druM  "  ®^  ^^®  exchf3quer,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  wiiih  of  the 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  still  more  non-committal  on 
a  particular  point.*"  Bee  also  an  instance,  in  1852,  of  the  cautious 
wording  of  a  paragraph  of  the  address,  so  as  to  avoid  any  expression 
of  opinion  on  a  certain  [x)litioal  question  ;  with  the  observatioiu  of 
Lord  Derby  (the  leader  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords)  ap 
proving  of  this  form  of  expression  in  regard  to  a  proposed  measure, 
which,  on  its  own  merits,  he  was  prepared  to  condemn." 

On  March  19,  1874,  a  member  of  the  opposition  moved  to  add  a 
paragraph  to  the  Commons  address  in  answer  to  the  speech, — not  in 
a  hostile  spirit,  but  in  order  to  assert  in  more  emphatic  language 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  address  in  regard  to  the  famine  in 
India.  But  the  primo  minister  having  stated  that  he  considered 
the  proposed  addition  to  be  unnecessary  and  objectionable,  as  inter- 
fering with  the  unanimity  which  ought  to  prevail  in  the  House  upon 
this  question, — and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  declaring  that  he 
was  sati.sfied  with  the  terms  of  the  address,  as  it  stood,  the  motion 
was  withdrawn." 

Accordingly  it  has  gradually  become  the  practice  to 
refrain  from  moving  an  amendment  to  the  address  in 
ansvver  to  the  royal  speech,  *  unless  some  great  political 
objects  were  in  view,  and  likely  to  be  attained ' ;  or, 
unless  some  assertion  were  made  in  the  address  to  which 
the  opposition  found  it  impossible  to  assent. ^ 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  however,  that  ministers 
*  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  and  of  importance  to  the 
public  service,  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  meeting  the 
Parliament,  the  definite  and  positive  opinion  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  taken  on  some  great  principle,  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  public  conduct.'"* 
And  sometimes  the  opposition  has  deemed  it  to  be  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  at  the  outset  of  a  session,  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  address  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  administration  does  or  does  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  House.'' 

">  Mir.   of  Pari.  1831-2,  pp.  27,  •>  lb.  v.  156,  p.  28. 

29;  see   also  Hans.  D.  v.   144,   pp.  *>  Lord  Staiilev  (Earl  of  Derbv), 

191.  253  ;  lb.  v.  161,  p.  14.  ib.  v.  139,  p.  18. 

"  Ib.  T.  119,  pp.  13,  30.  '  See  cases  of  such  amendments 

"  Ib.  V.  218,  pp.  68-91.  in  both  Houses,  in  1841,  and  in  the 
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On  January  16,  1840,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  raoveil  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Lords'  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
wherein  her  Majesty's  approaching  marriage  with  Prince  Albert 
was  announced,  for  the  insertion  of  the  word  '  Protestant '  before 
the  name  of  the  Prince.  Having  shown  that  it  was  in  conformity 
with  precedent,  the  amendment  was  agreed  to,  notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  the  prime  minister.*  But  the  success  of  this  amend- 
ment was  attended  with  no  political  consequences,  though  the 
matter  gave  rise  to  much  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament.* 

It  is  customary  for  the  leader  of  the  House  to  en-  The  mover 
trust    the    moving   and    seconding   of  the    address    in  aeoonder 
answer  to  the  speech  to  some  member  who  is  not  an  ^^^ 
•  habitual  speaker  ' ; "  and  such  occasions  afford  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  introduction  to  the  notice 
of  Parliament  of  members  from  whom  a  successful  debut 
may  be  anticipated.     The  House  is  always  disposed  to 
receive  with   favourable  consideration  new  candidates 
for  parliamentary  distinction,  and  the  numerous  topics 
of  public  interest  contained  in  the  speech   present  a 
peculiarly  advantageous  opening  for  an  inexperienced 
debater.     And    here   it  may  be  noticed,  that  by  the 
37th  rule  of  the  Houss  of  Commons,  the  proposer  and 
seconder  of  such   a   motion  ought  to  'attend  in  their 
places  in  uniform  or  full  dress.' 

In  selecting  persons  for  this  duty,  it  is  usual,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  make  choice  of  a  member  who 
represents  the  landed  interest  to  move  the  address, 
and  some  one  specially  acquainted  with  commerce  and 
mercantile  affairs  to  be  the  sec(*nder.  No  particular 
usage  is  observed  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  this  parti- 
cular.*^ 

The  form  and  order  of  drawing  up  *he  address  in 


H.  of  C.  in  I860;  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  and  see  Hans.  D.  v.  169,  pp. 640-660. 
211,  233,  and  see  Smith,  Pari.  Re-  '  See   the    Earlv   Years  of  the 

raemb.   1859,  p.  91.      See   also   the  Prince  Consort,  pp.  §71-273.    Stock- 

uinendnient    to    the   address  carried  niar's  Memoirs,  v.  2,  p.  24. 
against  ministers  in  the  H.  of  C.  in  "  Hans.  D.  v.  173,  p.  7. 

1835,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  197.  '  See  Wellingrton's  De«p.  Civ.  S 

•  Mir.  of  Pari.  lf^40,  pp.  ^^  21  :  r.  6,  pp.  399,  45m.  462. 
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answer  to  the  speech,  and  the  sta^'es  at  which  it  b  per- 
missible to  j)r()[)08e  aniendinentH  tliereto,  need  not  be 
described,  as  tliey  are  clearly  explM'"''!  mi  May's  '  Par- 
mentary  Practice.'* 

Pending  the  agreement  of  the  House  to  the  addremi 
questions  may  be  put  to  ministers,  and  addresses  passed 
for  the  production  of  papers,*  Hut  it  is  usual  to  defer 
the  presentation  of  papers  asked  for,  and  to  postpone 
a  formal  reply  to  an  ordinary  address,  until  the  answer 
of  the  crown  to  this  address  has  been  reported.' 

The  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  close  of  a  session 
recapitulates  the  principal  measures  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  to  which  the  royal 
sanction  has  been  given.  Uegret  may  be  suitably  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion  at  the  inability  of  Parliament 
to  mature  legislation  upon  any  particular  subjects  which 
were  commended  to  their  consideration  in  the  royal 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session.* 


Minis- 

teriiil 

measures 


(/>.)    The  introduction  oj  Public  Bills,  and  tfu  control  of 
Legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  measures  specially  commended  to 
Parliament  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  ministers  of  the  crown  to  submit  to  its 
consideration  whatever  measures  they  may  deem  to  be 
necessary  for  the  public  service. 

Where  the  rights  of  the  crown,  its  patronage  or  pre- 
roo^ative,  are  specially  concerned,  although  the  subject 
matter  of  a  proposed  Bill  affecting  the  same  may  have 
been  generally  recommended  to  the  notice  of  Parliament 
in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  but  a  special  royal  mes- 
sage,— either  under  the  sign  manual,  or  verbally  con- 


'  May,  ed.  1883,  p.  223 ;  but  see  1833,  pp.  8-^30. 
cases  on  these  points,  Mir.  of  Pari.  ^  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  p.  322. 

1831,  pp.  7-10 ;  lb.  18-U,  p.  37 ;  Ih.  *  See     speeches      from     throne 

1839,  p.  43;  Hans.  D.  v.  185.  Aug.  10,  1872,  and  Aug.  7,  1874. 

»  See  pod,  p.  423  :    Com.   Jour. 
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veyed  through  a  minister  of  the  crown, — is  necessary 
to  signify  that  her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament  her  iiitoit'sts.  ttc.  in  the  particu- 
lar matter. 

This  plirase  does  not  mean  that  the  crown  g^vee  its  approbation  to 
the  substance  of  the  measure,  but  merely  that  the  aoTereign  oonflMits 
to  remove  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  so  that  it  may  be 
considered  by  both  Houses,  and  ultimat^^ly  submitted  for  the  royal 

assent.* 

This  intimation  should  l)e  given  before  the  committal 
of  the  Bill.''  But  where  a  public  Bill  of  this  description 
is  proposed  to  be  initiated  by  a  private  member,  and 
not  u})on  the  responsibihty  of  ministers,  the  House  ought 
to  address  the  crown  for  leave  to  proceed  thereon,  be- 
fore the  introduction  of  the  same ;  *  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  Parliament,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  o))tain  this  assent  before  the  third  reading.* 
In  the  case  of  a  local  or  private  Bill  affecting  the  crown 
property  or  rights,  the  royal  consent  must  be  given 
before  the  tliird  reading,  or  the  Bill  cannot  be  pro- 
ceeded with." 

As  regaixls  Bills  afiecting  the  crown  property  under  the  ciiarge 
of  the  commissioners  of  woods,  the  consent  is  signified  by  a  privy 
councillor  in  the  House  on  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  the 
otBcer  having  the  management  of  the  property.  Sometimea  thia 
certiticate  is  withheld  l)ecause  the  crown  property  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently protected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  in  which  event  the 
Bill  must  be  withdrawn.' 

By  modern  constitutional  practice,  ministers  of  the 

•  Hans.  D.  19],  p.  1446  ;  y.  192,     26,  1875. 

p.  782.  •*  The  Speaker,  Hans.  D.  v.  191, 

*"  Church  Temporalities  (Ireland)  p.  1504.     Mr.  Gladstone,  lb.  p.  1898 

Bill,   Mir.  of  Pari.   18.33,  pp.  IB27,  '  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.   1883,  p" 

1733,  2377,  283G.  875. 

•  lb.  1835.  pp.  60S,  724,  1826.  '  lb.  p.  509.  For  precedents 
76. 1837-8,  p.  778.  Hans.  I),  v.  63,  p.  where  congent  of  crown  has  been 
1585.  lb.  V.  191,  p.  1899.  y.  192,  withheld  to  Bills  before  Parliament, 
p.  113.  See  the  debate  on  this  point  see  Mr.  Watson's  evidence  (194-218, 
m  the  House  of  Lords,  April  28,  920)  in  Kep.  of  Com*,  on  Thames 
1868.  And  proceedings  in  the  Lords,  Embankment.  Com.  Pap.  1K71,  v. 
on  Irish  peerage  que.^tion,  July  9  and  12.     See  also  post,  p.  392. 
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•MinintoM  crowii  are  held  respoiwiblo  for  recoininendiiig  to  Parlia- 
■i^bleTor  mcnt  whatsoever  laws  are  required  to  advance  the 
uoj,'**  national  welfare,  or  to  promote  tlie  political  or  social 
interest  of  any  class  or  interest  in  the  roniinonwealth.* 
This  is  a  natural  result  of  the  pre-eminent  position  which 
has  been  assigned  to  ministers  of  state  in  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  wherein  they,  collectively,  represent  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  personify  the  wisdom  and  prac- 
tical experience  which  is  obtainable  through  every 
branch  or  ramification  of  the  executive  j;overnment ; 
and  as  leaders  of  the  majority  in  Parliament  are  able  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  national  counsels. 
But  it  has  only  been  by  degrees,  and  principally 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Acts  of  1832,  that  it  has 
come  to  be  an  established  principle,  that  all  im])ortant 
acts  of  legislation  should  be  originated,  and  their  pas- 
sage through  Parliament  facilitated,  by  the  advisers  of 
the  crown. 

Thus  Earl  Grey  (then  in  opposition)  contended  in  1829  that 
ministers  having  advis^nl  the  sovereign  to  recommend  a  particular 
measure  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  were  responsible  for 
that  advice,  but  that  for  the  introduction  of  the  measure  into  Par- 
liament they  were  not  at  all  responsible  as  ministers,  but  merely  as 
members  of  Parliament  ;  a  doctrine  which  would  not  }>e  counten- 
anced in  the  present  day.** 

Formerly,  ministers  were  solely  responsible  for  the 
fulfilment  of  their  executive  obligations,  and  for  obtain- 
ing the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  such  measures  as  they 
deemed  to  be  essential  for  carrying  out  their  public 
policy.'  But  the  growing  interest  which,  of  late  years, 
has  been  exliibited  by  the  constituent  bodies  upon  all 
public  questions,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for  sys- 
tematic and  enlightened  legislation  for  the  improvement 

*  For  a   striking  comparison   of  archy  and  democracv,  c.  xi. 

ancient  and  modeni  practice  in  re-  **  Mir.  of  Pari.  1829,  p.  .586. 

gard    to    proper    limits   of  duty    of  '  See   Ld.  John  Russell's  speech 

administratious  and  sphere  of  legisla-  in   184*.     Hans.  D.  v.  101,  up.  709. 

tion,  see  Duke  of  Somei-set  on  moii-  710. 
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of  our  political  and  social  institutions,  and  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  wants  of 
an  advancing  civilisation,  together  with  the  dilUculty 
experienced  by  private  members  in  carrying  Bills  through 
Parliament,  have  led  to  the  imposition  of  additional 
burthens  upon  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  by  requiring 
them  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Parliament  whatever 
measures  of  this  description  may  be  needed  for  the 
public  good  ;  and  also  to  take  the  lead  in  advising  Par- 
liament to  amend  or  reject  all  crude,  imperfect,  or 
otherwise  objectionable  measures  which  may  at  any 
time  be  introduced  by  private  members.' 

It  is  contrary  to  parliamentary  etiquette  to  divide  the  House   Houm 
upon  a  motion  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill,  when  moved  by  a  mem-   "hould  no- 

her  of  the  administration.''     But  note  an  instance  where  the  iutro-     „  ,^ 

on  icMTc 

duction  of  a  government  Bill  relating  to  Ireland  was  strenuously  t..  iutro- 
resisted,  and  several  divisions  taken  thereon.'  And  here  it  may  be 
remarked  that  a  measure  recommended  to  Parliament  by  the  govern-  1  j.  ^^-j. 
ment,  and  for  the  success  of  which  they  hold  themselves  responsible, 
need  not  be  introduced  by  a  cabinet  minister,  but  may  be  entrusted 
to  a  subordinate  member  of  the  ministry.  Thus  in  1831  the  English 
Reform  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  who  was  not  '  a  member  of  the  government,'  but  merely  a 
subordinate  political  officer  ;  i.e.  paymaster  of  the  forces.™  So  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill  in  1866  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Chichester  For- 
tescue,  the  secretary  for  Ireland,  but  not  a  cabinet  minister.  And 
a  similar  Bill  in  1867,  by  Lord  Naas,  under  similar  circumstances." 

These  high  functions  are  performed  in  direct  respon- 
sibility to  Parliament,  and  especially  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  whom  ministers  are  accountable  for  the 
policy  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  for  the  legahty,  of  all 
their  acts  ;  because  they  are  bound  to  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  are  justly 
liable  to  punishment  if  they  undertake  such  obligations 


J  See  Park's  Lectures  on  the  Dog-  "  See  obeerrations  of  Mr.  Glad- 

maa  of  the  Oonstitutiau,  pp.  36-41.  stone  on  conduct  of  Merchant  Ship- 

^  Hans.  D.  v.  170,  pp.  494,  509.  ping   Code  Bill  being  entrm^ted   to 

'  Ih.  V.  159,  p.  1839.  secretary  of  the  boanl  of  trade  instead 

•"  See  Mir.  ol   Purl.  1830-31,  pp.  of  to  a  cabinet  minister.     Hans.  I),  v. 

0,295,315.  201,  p.  1997. 
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without  possessing  the  ability  requiNito  for  the  adequate 
discharj^'e  thereof." 

IJut,  in  proportion  to  the  cnlar^Mil  r<iup»-  dI  imm-ir- 
rial  duty  in  the  initiation  of  important  puhhc  measures, 
greater  latitude  should  be  allowc<l  to  Parliament  to 
criticise,  amend,  or  reje<*t  the  same,  without  it  l)eing 
asHumed  that  their  general  confidence  in  ministers  id 
consequently  im])aired.''  On  the  other  hand  it  should 
l)e  freely  conceded  to  private  meml)er«  that  they  have 
an  abstract  right  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  l*ar- 
liament  mcjisures  upon  every  question  which  may  suit- 
al)ly  engage  its  attention,  subject  only  to  the  limitations 
itnposed  by  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  or  by  the 
practice  of  Parliament. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
rule  that  all  great  and  important  public  measures  should 
emanate  from  the  executive  has  of  late  years  obtained 
incrciising  acceptance.  The  remarkable  examples  to 
the  contrary,  which  are  found  in  parliamentary  history 
antecedent  to  the  first  Ileform  Acts,  could  not  now 
occur,  without  betokening  a  weakness  on  the  part  of 
ministers  of  the  crown  which  is  inconsistent  with  their 
true  relation  towards  the  House  of  CV)mmons. 

For  example,  the  Militia  Bill,  brought  in  \ry  Mr.  Thornton  in 
1 752  ;  the  Bill  for  Economical  Reform,  carried  by  Mr.  Burke  in  1 782  ; 
the  Currency  Bill,  carried  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  1819.  Moreover,  during 
the  administrations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  subsequently  during  that  of 
Lord  Grenville,  there  were  repeated  instances  of  important  public 
njeasures  (i.e.  for  the  reform  of  Parliament  and  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade)  being  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
minister  of  the  crown  *  as  an  individual  memljer  of  Parliament  with- 
out the  responsibility  of  government  being  attached  to  them.'i  And 
so  recently  as  December  2,  1830,  a  Bill  to  establish  Local  Courts  of 


°  Gray,  Pari.  Govt.  c.  2;  Bow- 
yer,  Eng.  Const,  p.  1-36 ;  Fiscbel, 
Eiig.  Const,  p.  502 ;  Rowland's  Eng. 
Const,  p.  437 ;  Cox,  Inst.  Eng.  Govt, 
p.  30. 

•<  Ed.  Rev.  V.  95,  p.  22G ;  v.  108, 


p.  278  n.  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  797- 
806  as  to  modifications  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  ministerial 
financial  measures. 

1  Pari.  Deb.  v.  9,  p.  268. 
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Justice  throughout  England  was  submitted  to  the  Hoaae  of  Lortls 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  in  his  individual  OKptUiity  as  a  peer, 
and  without  previous  consultation  with  his  colleagues  in  the  govern- 
ment.'' But  in  a  subsequent  session,  this  Bill  was  again  introduced 
as  a  government  measure,* 

By  modern  practice,  *  no  sooner  does  a  great  ques- 
tion become  practical,  or  a  small  question  great,  than 
the  House  demands  that  it  shall  be  "  taken  up  "  by  the 
government.  Nor  is  this  from  laziness  or  indifference. 
It  is  felt,  with  a  wise  instinct,  that  only  thus  can  such 
questions  in  general  acquire  the  momentum  necessary  to 
propel  them  to  their  goal,  with  the  unity  of  purpose 
which  alone  can  uphold  their  efficacy  and  [preserve 
their]  consistency  of  character.*  *  The  effect  of  adverse 
amendments  by  either  House  of  Parliament,  to  govern- 
ment Bills,  upon  the  position  of  ministers  towards  su(!h 
Bills,  or  towards  Parliament  itself,  will  naturally  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

In  1830,  a  Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to   Adverse 
forgeries,  which  was  introduced  into  tlie  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.   amend- 
Peel  (the  home  secretjiry),  having  been  amended,  by  tlie  introduction   ™j*  j^ 
of  a  clause  abolishing  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery,  against  terial 
his  consent,  he  renounced  all  further  responsibility  for  the  Bill,  which   uwasaws 
was  then  ttiken  up  by  an  opposition  member  (Sir  James  Mackintosh), 
who  succeeded  in  passing  it  through  the  House.     But  the  House  of 
Lords  amended  tlie  Bill  so  as  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  govern- 
ment.    Whereupon  Sir  Robert  Peel  resumed  the  charge  of  it,  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Lords'  amend- 
ments, and  it  became  law." 

In  1852  Lord  John  Russell  (then  prime  minister),  on  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  respecting  the  local 
militia,  was  met  by  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
to  omit  the  word  '  local,'  which  was  carried  against  the  government. 
Regarding  this  as  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  House  not  to 
allow  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  lay  before  them  their  plan  for 
effecting  an  important  administrative  reform,  but  to  insist  upon  the 
introduction  of  some  other  measure  which  ministers  had  not  preparetl, 


'  Mir.  of  Pari.  1830-31,  p.  877.  p.  1007  ;  v.  218,  pp.  1745, 1770. 
»  lb.  183.3,  p.  2500.  "  Mir.  of  Pari.   1830,  pp.   2195, 

'  Ed.  R.  v.  126,  p.   565.     And  2245,  21»<j6, 
see  Hans.  D.  v.  200,  p  931 ;  v.  214, 
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of  which  they  knew  nothing,  ami  for  which  they  were  not  willing  t<i 
bo  hold  rcHponHihle.  I»r(l  Jo}in  H  I  to  bring  in  the  Bill, 

and  three  (layH  aftorwdnU  tlx^  in;  1.    Buhseqaently,  tho 

ordor  of  leave  wan  rejMl,  and  iimihImi  -.  <.\  t  *  iiiiuiNtration  were 

ordered  to  pre{>are  and  brin/.^  lu  th*-  IWll.' 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  responsibility  which 
now  appertains  to  ministers  of  the  crown,  in  matters  of 
legislation,  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  following  precedents  : — 

In  1841,  Lord  John  Uuh»o11,  in  defending  his  adininiHtration 
against  Sir  R.  Peel's  motion  for  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  pro- 
tested against  a  government  being  expected  to  carry  all  themeasuFM 
they  may  submit  to  Parliament,  or  to  poueas  'the  same  general  and 
uniform  sujjport  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  was 
recjuired  when  ministers  had  merely  acts  of  administration  to  per- 
form.' '  If,'  said  he,  '  on  the  one  hand,  new  duties  have  been  im- 
posed on  ministers,  and  you  require  them  to  carry  through  Parliament 
measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  must  make  a  fair  allowance  for  the  effect  of  discussion, 
and  the  expression  of  the  delil)erate  opinions,  first  of  memljers  of 
this  House  and  secondly  of  our  constituents,  which  will  inevitably 
occasion  the  alteration  of  some  measures  and  the  rejection  of 
others.^ 

In  1844  Sir  R.  Peel's  administration  was  defeated  in  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Factories  Bill,  the  House  affirm- 
ing, by  three  distinct  votes,  each  of  which  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  ministers,  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories  to  ten  instead  of  twelve.  Ministers,  however,  tried  the 
question  a  fourth  time,  on  a  motion  which  involved  the  same  prin- 
ciple, and  succeeded  in  reversing  the  former  decision,  by  a  majority 
of  seven.  The  effect  of  these  adverse  votes  was  to  place  the  Bill  in 
a  state  of  inextricable  confusion.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  home 
secretary  (Sir  James  Graham)  expressed  to  the  House,  for  himself 
and  colleagues,  their  sense  of  the  imperative  duty  of  ministers  to 
accept  what  they  deemed  to  be  a  deliberate  expression  of  the  opinion 
of  the  House,  provided  only  that  they  were  not  thereby  called  upon 
to  advocate  what  they  believed  to  be  opposed  to  the  public  interests. 
Such  being  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  vote  of  the  House  in  favour 
of  a  restriction  of  factory  labour  to  ten  hours,  he  moved  for  leave 
to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and  introduce  another,  which,  while  it  em- 
bodied various  points  to  which  the  House  had  acceded,  nevertheless 


'^  See  anie,  vol.  l,p.  219.    Hans.     pp.  267,  281. 
D.  v.   119,  pp.  838-87(!,887;  v.  120,  -  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  205. 
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upheld  the  principle  of  twelve  hours'  labour.*  Lord  John  Russell 
opposed  this  motion,  and  deprecated  the  course  of  ministers,  in 
seeking  to  compel  the  House,  unless  they  were  prepared  to  overthrow 
the  government,  to  sanction  the  introduction  of  a  new  Bill,  to  con- 
tain a  principle  which  the  House  had  already  pronounced  to  be 
objectionable.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage 
if  a  government  should  consider  itself  bound  to  carry  every  measure 
in  the  House  exactly  in  the  shape  they  had  proposed  it,  and  he 
hoped  that,  with  respect  to  questions  of  legislation  affecting  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  of  whose  feelings  so  many  members  must 
be  cognisant,  the  House  would  retain  some  of  it«  i^islative  author- 
ity.y  In  reply  Sir  R.  Peel  acknowledged  '  that  with  respect  to  many 
great  measures,  the  sense  of  the  legislature  ought  to  prevail  ;  and 
that  if  no  great  principle  be  involved,  and  very  dangerous  conse- 
quences are  not  expected  to  result,  the  govenune&t  ought  not  to 
declare  to  Parliament  that  they  stake  their  existence  u  a  govern' 
ment  on  any  particular  measures,  but  are  bound,  on  certain  occasitma, 
to  pay  proper  deference  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  their  supporters.' 
And,  when  making  such  concessions,  they  ought  not  to  be  taunted 
with  yielding  their  own  opinions  and  adopting  those  of  a  majority. 
As  to  his  asking  the  House  to  accept  a  new  Bill,  containing  the  oli  - 
tionable  provision  above  mentioned.  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  const  it  a 
tional  practice  was  to  permit  opportunities  of  frequent  deliberation 
on  legislative  measures,  and  not  to  consider  one  or  two  decisions  of 
the  House,  carried  by  small  majorities,  to  be  conclusive.  Thus,  it 
has  been  expressly  provided  that  there  shall  be  a  number  of  stages 
through  which  every  Bill  must  pa.ss,  in  order  that  when  opinions  are 
divided,  or  nearly  balanced,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  recon- 
sidering a  decision.*  \Vhereu|K>n  the  first  Bill  was  withdrawn,  and 
a  new  one  ordered.  In  committee  on  this  Bill,  Lord  Ashley  again 
moved  to  insert  a  clause  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  ;  but  Sir  R. 
Peel  having  stated  that,  if  this  motion  were  agreed  to,  ministers 
would  resign,  it  was  negatived  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  Bill 
became  law.* 

On  May  28,  1866,  under  Earl  Russell's  administration,  an  instruc-    Reform 
tion  to  make  provision  against  bribery  in  the  new  Reform  Bill  was    Hills, 
carried,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  against  ministers.     Nevertheless 


*  Hana.  D.  v.  73,  pp.  1482-1493.  sell's   administration,   a   Ten  Hours' 
y  76.    p.    1638.      And    see    Ld.  Factory  Bill  was  carried,  on  behalf 

Howick'a  remarks,  lb.  v.  74,  p.  931.  of  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  73,  pp.  1630, 1640.  age  (10  Vict.  c.  29).     It  was  treated 

See  Lord  Howick's  observation.^  in  by  the  cabinet  as  an  open  question, 

reply  to  this  argument.  lb.  v.  75,  p.  ministers  being  divided  as  to  policy 

105'.  and    eipediencv    of    the     measure, 

•  lb.  V.  74,  pp.  899,  1094, 1104.  Knight,  Pop.  Ilist.  of  Eng.  v.  8,  p. 
But  in  18'17,  during  I^ord  John  Rus-  652. 
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the  govemtnHtit  (letomiine<I  to  proceed  with  the  Bill,  but  left  it  to 
Dip  mover  of  Uu!  inKtruciion  to  fnuiMtlMfaribetyolMMMk  Thkcfmrae, 
howovcr,  wim  obj<M;t<Hl  to  by  the  oppodtioUt  who  oontMided  th»t  it 
WHM  tho  duty  of  niinisteni  to  consider  bow  this  matter  ouuld  lie  best 
(liKpoHfKl  of>  But  Hoon  afterwarda,  miiiiateni  were  again  defeated  on 
lliiH  Hill,  whtni  they  reaigned  office,  and  the  Bill  wan  withdrawn. 

The  proceeding  in  tho  HouMe  of  Commons  on  the  English  Re- 
form Kill,  Itrougtit  ill  by  the  Derby  adminiatration  in  \tf>67,  afford  a 
striking  exumple  of  the  extent  uml  importance  of  the  tnodUetMoim 
to  which  niinistt^rH  may  )>e  induced  to  consent,  in  a  meaavre  mbmttted 
by  them  to  the  judgment  of  Parliament  The  unnatnml  poHition 
of  the  ministry  at  this  time,  in  having  accepted  office  when  thetr 
p4irty  was  in  u  minority  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  and  in  continning 
to  hold  ortico  upon  the  KutTerance  of  their  political  oi>ponent«,  coupled 
with  the  necessity,  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  a  measure  of  reform 
should  be  carried  through  Parliament  at  this  juncture,  was  the  ex> 
cuse  if  not  the  justification  of  ministers  for  consenting  that  their 
Kefonn  Hill  should  Ije  virtually  remodelled  by  the  votes  of  opjKwi- 
tion  memljers." 

A  similar  excuse  maybe  urged  in  extenuation  of  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  following  session, 
upon  the  iScotch  and  Irish  Reform  Bills.  Upon  this  occasion  a  new 
element  of  confusion  was  added,  namely,  that  ministers,  having 
obtaine<l  permission  from  the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  upon  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Church,  were  practically  debcured  from  making 
their  appeal  to  the  constituent  body  until  the  Acta  for  enlarging 
the  representation  of  the  people  should  have  gone  into  operation. 
This  involved  a  delay  of  several  months,  during  which  time  they  re. 
tained  office  without  being  able  to  insure  the  adoption  of  their  mea- 
sures by  Parliament,  and  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  far  more 
extensive  alteration  of  those  measures  than  was  consistent  either 
with  the  respect  due  to  their  position  as  ministers  of  the  crown, 
or  with  the  healthy  action  of  parliamentary  government.'*  These 
anomalous  proceedings,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  not  be  again  repeated, 
else  they  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  most  import- 
ant securities  against  the  abuse  of   power,  either  on   the  part   of 


»>  Hans.  D.  v.  183,  pp.  1348, 
1689.  But  see  the  similar  course 
taken  by  I.arl  Derby's  governmeut 
in  1858,  when  Tapt.  Vivian  carried 
a  resolution  for  the  reorganisation  of 
the  "War  Department.  lb.  v.  151, 
pp.  65.5-50.'?. 

'  See  If.  Cox,  Ilistorv  of  the 
Keform  Bills  of  186C  and  1867. 


*  See  Park's  Dogmas,  p.  40.  See 
attempts  made  iu  1871  to  compel 
uiihisters  to  proceid  with  certain 
clauses  of  the  Army  Regulations 
Bill,  which  they  desired  to  withdraw, 
and  Sir  R.  Palmer's  observations 
thereon.  Hans.  D.  v.  206,  pp.  L'OOl- 
2010. 
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tuinisters  or  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  ore  afforded  by  our 
present  political  system. 

On  April  9,  18G9,  a  private  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  MotioiM 
moved  to  resolve  *  that  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  government  ^\\^  P"' 
should  introduce  a  measure  to  remedy  the  present  insufficient  state  i^,  affVot- 
of  the  law  in  relation  to  "friendly  societies."'     The  home  soeretMry  ing  ». 
admitted  the  importance  of  the  question,  but  doubted  the  propriety   ^*'"^!.' '  " 
of  legislative  interference  therein,  although  the  government  would  ^ 
not  oppose  a  motion  for  a  committee  of  enquiry,' 

On  May  6,  1872,  a  private  member  moved  a  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  affirming  the  necessity  for  providing,  in  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Bill  then  pending,  for  the  maintenance  of 
biblical  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  ministers,  but  agreed  to  on  division.  On  May  31  Mr.  Gladstone 
(tlM3  pivmier)  stated  that  the  government  did  not  propose  to  take 
any  step  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution,  but  should  leave  the  ^aee- 
tioii  in  the  hands  of  the  mover,  who  had  given  notice  ol  aa  aoMnd- 
ment  in  furtherance  of  the  same.'  Accordingly  in  committee  on  the 
Bill,  on  June  6,  the  said  amendment  was  proposed  and  negatived  on 
division. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1844,  insisted  that  *  individual  important 
members  of  Paiiiameut  had  a  perfect  rij^ht  to  introduce  J,*ilfght  jq 
such  measures  as  they  tliought  fit,  without  the  sanction  ^y  private 
of  the  government.'''     Again,  in  1850.  the  propriety  of 
affording  to  private  members  an  opportunity  of  inviting 
consideration  to  great  questions  of  public  interest,  was 
urged  by  that  statesman,  whilst  he  admitted  that  it  was 
an  excellent  principle  that  the  duty  of  preparing  legisla- 
tive enactments  in  all  such  cases  should  be  undertaken 
by  tlie  ministers  of  the  crown.'     For  private  members 
naturally  regard    the    measures  which    they  advocate 
simply   from   the  point  of  view  of  the  good  they  are 
designed  to  effect ;  while  it  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
consider  them   in    their  general   bearing  upon    public 
legislation.' 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  195,  pp.  608-617.  in  his  capacity  as  s  private  member, 

*  lb.  v.  21],  p.  910.  and   not   as  a  government  measure. 

"  lb.  v.  75,  p.  476;  and  see  Cox,  lb.  v.  194,  p.  K)J>2  ;  v.  108,  p.  125; 

Commonweal  til,  p.  133.  and  see  po^if,  ]>.  383. 

'  Hans.  D.  V.  108,  p.  974.  Some-  J   Mr.  Goschen,   Hans.  D.    v.  196, 

times  a  IVill  on  an  important  public  p.  1970. 
question  ia  brought  in  by  a  minister 
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Hut,  apart  from  the  questioiw  of  abstract  right  of 
the  relative  importance  of  Hills  initiated  by  private 
inombcrH,  tltc  great  increaac  of  debates,  and  the  annual 
accumulation  of  arrears  of  public  buaineas,  of  late  years, 
have  combined  to  render  it  practically  imiK>Hflible  for 
Hills  introduced  by  private  members  to  become  law, 
unless  by  tlie  active  aasijitance  of  the  government.  In 
default  of  such  assistance,  at  least  in  the  <a»e  of  Bills 
which  encounter  much  opposition,  no  sufficient  time  for 
their  projjrcss  through  Parliament  can  now  Ik»  obtained.^ 

Numerous  precedents  can  be  adduced  of  the  intro- 
duction of  public  Hills  of  more  or  less  importance  by 
private  members  ;  but  they  have  never  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  without  the  direct  consent  and 
co-operation  of  ministers. 

Thus,  in  1828,  Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  against  the  government.  Ministers  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  debate  against  the  measure  ;  but  finding 
the  sense  of  the  House  was  against  them,  they  withdrew 
in  a  body,  before  the  division  took  place.  After  the 
second  reading  of  the  Hill,  ministers  consented  to  adopt 
it  as  their  own.  They  introduced  into  it  some  tritling 
changes  and  passed  it  into  a  law.' 

Prece-  In  1838,  on  a  private  member  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 

dents.  jgjjj  £qj.  ^jjg  provisional  government  of  New  Zealand,  objection  was 

taken  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  (an  eminent  constitutional  authority) 
and  others,  that  Bills  of  this  description,  or  which  might  involve 
questions  of  international  law,  should  be  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  the  administration.  In  reply,  the  case  was  cited  of  the  Bill  to 
establish  a  colony  in  South  Australia,  which  was  brought  in  by  a 
private  member,  though  with  the  formal  consent  of  the  crown  to 
the  motion  for  its  introduction.  Whereupon  Lord  John  Russell 
(the  home  secretary)  gave  the  consent  of  the  crown  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Bill  J    reserving  the  right   to  ministers  to  support 


''  Social  Science  Trans.  1875,  p.     Rev.  v.  133,  p.  323.    See  Wellington 
186 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  235,  p.  1189.  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  4,  p.  411. 

•  Ann.  Reg.   1828,  c.   iv.  Quar. 
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or  oppose  it  at   any  future  stage  ;    and    the  Bill  waa  accordingly   Preoe- 
introduced.'"      But    being  found  to    contain    certain  objectionable  <*<«»*. 
provisions  it  was  opposed  by  ministers,  and  rejected  on  it«  aecond 
reading." 

In  1844  Lord  Brougham  brought  in  a  Bill  to  codify  the  criminal 
law,  urging  in  reply  to  objections  by  other  peers,  that  '  he  did  not 
understand  that  there  was  any  maxim  of  constitatioiml  law  which 
required  that  a  Bill  of  this  or  of  any  other  nature  shoold  be  intro 
duced  by  the  government.'"  But  the  Bill  was  dropped  after  ita 
second  reading. 

In  1861  Mr.  Locke  King  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  extenaion  of 
the  county  franchise,  and  Mr.  Bainei  a  Bill  to  extend  the  boroogh 
franchise  ;  but  both  theae  measvrea  were  thrown  o«t  hj  okeana  ol 
the  previous  question  upon  the  ntotion  to  read  them  a  aeoond  ttm^, 
being  opposecl  by  Lord  Palmercton  (the  prime  minister)  on  the 
ground  that  measures  of  such  importanoe  '  ought  to  originate  with  a 
responsible  government,  and  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  prirate 
member  to  take  their  chance.' c  And  it  was  fotvtUjr  objected  by 
another  speaker,  that  a  private  member,  howevmr  able,  waa  reapon- 
sible  only  to  himself  and  those  who  sent  him  to  Parliament,  and  hia 
views  were  likely  to  be  limited  by  the  desires  and  circumstances  of  a 
small  section  of  the  community,  so  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  from  such  an  one  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  measure.*! 

On  the  other  hand,  an  elaborate  and  important  Bill  to  amend 
the  law  regarding  the  registration  of  county  voters  in  Scotland  was 
submitted  to  Parliament,  in  1861,  by  a  private  member,  and  though 
it  was  objected  that  a  Bill  which  made  an  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  country  ought  to  have  been  brought  in  by  ministers,  the 
lord  advocate  denied  that  this  was  necessary,  or  sound  doctrine, 
and  gave  his  cordial  support  to  the  Bill,  which  was  agreed  to  bj 
both  Houses,  and  became  law.' 

In  1865  Mr.  Whiteside  introduced  two  Bilk  to  regulate  the  Irish 
Court  of  Chancery,  in  opposition  to  a  measure  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment by  ministers.  But  these  Bills  were  withdrawn  after  their 
second  reading.* 

In  1866  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  brought  in  a  rival  Bill  to  that  of  the 
government,  on  the  subject  of  the  cattle  plague,  which  he  succeeded 
in  passing  through  the  House  of  Commons.  But  the  Bill  was  sub- 
jected to  such  extensive  amendments  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
its  former  supporters    declined  to  adopt  it,  and  it  was  ultimately 

•»  Mir.  of  PhH.  1838,  pp.  4529-  ««  lb.  v.  162,  p.  382. 

4532.  '  lb.  V.  163,  p.  599 ;  Act  24  &  25 

°  Ih.  pp.  4914-4921.  Vict.  c.  83. 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  73,  p.  1600.  •  Hans.  D.  v.  180.    Index, '  Court 

«•  lb.  V.  IG],  pp.  610,  657.  of  Chancery  ^relandj.' 
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Preoe*        ngt^cUNl,  upon   tho  qoeation  for  th«  ooondeimtkm  of  the   Lords' 

(lent*.  aineiidin«ntM.» 

On  March  1,  1867,  m  oooTamUon  tnok  pkee  in  Um  Room  of 
Commons  with  reference  to  the  Uw  of  nuwter  and  Mnrant.  In  th» 
pn!viouH  session,  a  select  committee  had  been  appointed  to  con* 
Bi(h;r  this  subject,  which  had  reported  that  the  pr—nt  state  of  tiM 
law  wa8  objectionable,  and  had  advised  certain  specifled  ohan^ee 
therein.  It  Uun^  admitted  that  a  change  was  neeessarjr,  the  qoestioa 
nroHt'  by  whom  it  sliould  l^e  made.  It  was  urged  that  the  matter 
wiui  too  important  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  private  member,  and 
should  be  undertaken  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  government. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Wulpole  (tho  home  secretary)  stated  that  he  was 
in  communication  with  the  attomej'general  on  the  subject,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  in  a  Hill  in  relation  thereto  as  soon  as  the 
groat  pressure  of  government  business  would  permit." 

On  April  9,  1867,  a  private  member  moved  for  leave  to  bring  a 
Bill  into  tho  House  of  Commons  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  in  Ireland.  The  secretary  for  Ireland  (Lord  Naas)  said, 
Uiat  the  government  did  not  object  to  the  introduction  of  thin  Hill, 
as  it  was  desirable  that  the  House  should  see  the  scheme  which  had 
Ijeen  framed  by  so  experienced  a  member.  Hut  he  reserved  the 
right  to  express  his  opinion  on  the  measnre  until  a  future  occasion. 
The  Hill  was  then  presented,  and  read  a  first  time.'  On  June  28, 
however,  the  Hill  was  withdrawn. 

On  May  15,  1867,  on  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill, 
introduced  by  a  private  member,  to  remove  certain  anomalies  and 
abuses  in  the  laws  relating  to  grand  juries  in  Ireland,  a  debate 
arose,  in  which  the  opinion  was  generally  expressed  *  that  the  sub- 
ject was  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  an 
independent  member,'  Accordingly  the  mover,  agreeing  in  this 
opinion,  obtained  leave  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  giving  notice,  that, 
early  in  the  following  session,  he  would  appeal  to  the  secretary  for 
Ireland  '  to  assist  in  legislating  on  this  important  subject.'  * 

On  April  29,  1868,  a  Bill  to  establish  county  financial  boards, 
and  for  the  assessing  of  county  rates,  and  for  the  administration  of 
county  expenditure  for  England  and  Wales,  which  had  been  brought 
in  by  a  private  member,  and  read  a  first  time,  came  up  for  a  second 
reading.  But  it  was  moved  by  a  member  of  the  administration  that 
in  lieu  of  proceeding  with  this  Bill  a  select  committee  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  subject,  upon  w^hose  report  the 
government  might  be  enabled  hereafter  to  introduce  a  more  satis- 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  181,  p.  383  ;  v.  182,  '  lb.  v.  186,  p.  1353. 

p.  263.     Ann.  Reg.  1860,  pp.  20-23.  •  lb.  v.  187,  pp.  502-600. 

"  lb.  V.  185,  pp.  1259-1202. 
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factory  measure.  With  this  understanding  the  motion  was  agreeil 
to,  on  a  division.*  The  select  committee  reported  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  financial  boards,  partly  elective  and  partly 
mugisterial,  whereby  the  county  finances  could  be  placed  more 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  ratepayers.*"  Pursuant  to  this 
recommendation,  a  Bill  to  establish  county  financial  boards  waa 
brought  in  by  ministers  in  the  following  aeMion.  It  did  not  then 
pass  ;  but  in  1870  a  select  committee  waa  appointed  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  local  taxation,  which  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  representation  in  the  constitution  of  local  bodies 
admini.stering  rates.'  Accordingly  provisions  for  the  election  of 
county  fiuanciiil  Ixmrds  were  embodied  in  a  Rating  and  Local  CJovem- 
ment  Bill  introduced  by  Mr.  CkMchen  in  1871,  but  which  was  after- 
wards withdrawn." 

In  1872  a  private  member  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  Bill  for  the  ap^tointment  of  a  public  prosecutor.  It  was  read 
a  first  and  second  time,  but  the  home  secretary  gave  notice  of 
several  amendments,  to  be  proposed  in  committee,  which  would 
entirely  alter  the  measure.  The  mover  of  the  Bill  waa  first  con- 
sulted, and  approved  in  the  main  of  these  amendments.  But  the 
sense  of  the  House  was  adverse  to  the  proceeding,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  afford  adequate  opportunity  for  the  consideration 
of  what  wiis  substantially  a  new  Bill.  So  the  Bill  vas  committed 
pro  fornia,  to  admit  of  the  amendments  being  made  ;  it  was  then 
ordered  to  be  reprinted  and  recommitted,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  should  be  reintroduced  by  government  next  session.* 

While  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  ministers  of  the  crown  Adran- 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  Parliament  wliatever  measures  {^STd?*- 
may  be  required    for  the  defence  of  the  empire,  the  cu«ioiiui 
support  of  the  civil  government,  or  to  amend  or  other-  ment. 
wise  improve  the  fundamental  or  constitutional  laws  of 
tlie  realm — and  to  control  by  their  advice  and  influence 
all  public  le<j^islation  which  is  initiated  by  private  mem- 
bers— a  most  useful  purpose  is  served  by  the  previous 


«  Hans.  D.  V.  191,  pp.  1542-1559.  J-  Hans.   D.  v.   \m,  p.  602;    v. 

And   see  debate  on  County  Courts  201,  p.  1854;  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  8, 

(Admiralty  Jurisdiction)  Bill,  intro-  p.  9,  &c. 

duced  in  1868  by  a  private  member,  »  Ih.  v.  206,    p.    1127;    v.  206, 

but   proceeded  with    by  consent   of  p.  401.       And    see   lb.   v.  215,   p. 

ministers,  lb.  v.  lO'i,  pp.  101-171.  1506. 

"  Com.   Pap.  186"'-8,  v.  9,  p.  1,  »  lb.  v.  211,  pp.  1869,  1950. 
&c. 
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free  investigation  and  debate  in  Parliatnent  of  tljc'S4«  and 
all  other  qucKtions  affecting  the  public  welfare. 

'  Adniinistrations  should  not  interpoM  in  nonlwriartinl  qncalioas 
until  they  think  tliey  mm  that  tliuir  interfentnoe  will  matrnally  oon- 
duoe  to  bring  about  an  early  and  complete  tatUenient.  Their  inter- 
position  at  an  earlier  ctage  ii  apt  to  oommunioate  the  character  aad 
colour  of  party  to  that  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  free  from  smIi 
aMociation.'^ 

It  is  not,  in  fact,  the  primary  duty  of  either  House 
to  pass  the  measures  of  the  executive,  but  rather,  as  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  to  advise  the  crown  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  public  service  may  Ikj  most  beneficially 
conducted,  and  to  give  expression  from  time  to  time  to 
enlightened  opinions  upon  the  various  topics  which  are 
attracting  public  attention."  This  function  cannot  be 
fulfdled  except  by  granting  to  private  members  adequate 
opportunity  for  introducing  to  the  notice  of  Parliament 
projects  for  effecting  desirable  reforms  in  our  political 
or  social  system,  and  by  facilitating  the  discussion  of 
such  measures  until  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  agreed 
upon  them  to  render  legislation  not  only  safe  but  expe- 
dient, when  it  will  become  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  passing 
of  Bills  in  Parliament  to  give  effect  to  the  same.  Nearly 
all  the  great  reforms  which  have  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  during  the  present  century  have  originated 
in  this  manner.** 

A  motion  on  Feb.  19,  1875,  by  Mr.  Newdegate  to  compel  private 
members  to  mature  the  details  of  their  Bills  before  submitting  them 
to  the  House,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  time  of  the  House  from 
being  occupied  with  crude  legislative  measures,  was  negatived. 

Instances   indeed   have   occurred    in   our   political 

*"  Mr.   Gladstone,   Hans.    D.    v.  the  House  of  Commons.'     lb.  v.  208, 

205,  p.  8GG ;  and  see  Id.  v.  206,  p.  p.  76. 
fi04.  d  Hans.  D.  v.  161,  pp.  160,  161, 

«  Mr.  DisraeU,  lb.  v.  16],  p.  163.  657  ;  v.  16:.',  p.  3o3  ;  v.  20.3,  p.  204  ; 

Mr.  Fox  used  to  say  that  'delibera-  v.  218,  p.  1745;  v.  235,  p.  563. 
tion  and  not  despatch  is  the  duty  of 
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history  wherein  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
acting  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  existing  administra- 
tion, have  demanded  the  immediate  settlement  of  some  ^]'!,''|f* 

.       .  of  Paxils- 

great  j)oUtical  reform  in  a  certain  way,  bringing  to  bear  ment  aiti- 
upon  the  ministers  of  the  crown  a  pressure  in  relation  ^J^u. 
thereto,  wliicli  tliey  liave  been  unable  to  withstand.  It 
has  then  been  optional  with  the  ministry  either  to  render 
assistance  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  reform,  provideil 
the  consent  of  the  sovereign  could  be  obtained,  or  else 
to  resign  and  give  place  to  others,  through  whose  efforts 
such  legislation  might  take  j)la<'e  upon  the  particular 
question  as  would  conciliate  the  good-will  of  the  several 
estates  of  Parliament.  The  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  in  1828,  and  the  settlement  of  the  long 
pending  question  of  Koman  Catholic  emancipation  in 
1829 — to  both  of  which  measures  the  ministry  then  in 
power  were  at  first  opposed — were  actually  accomplished 
with  the  consent  and  co-operation  of  ministers  them- 
selves.* On  the  other  hand,  the  resistance  of  ministers 
to  a  reform  of  Parliament  led,  in  1830,  to  their  enforced 
resignation,  and  to  the  appointment  of  another  ministry 
pledged  to  succeed  upon  the  question.' 

The  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  in   1846,  affords  an 
illustration  of  a  different  principle  and  shows  what  can 
be  done  by  a  bold  and  determined  minister,  who  views 
the  exigencies  of  the  state  with  sagacity  and  resolution. 
No  such  measure  had  been  demanded  by  either  House 
of  Parliament,  for  the  I^ords  were  staunch  protectionists  p*","- 
and  the  majority  of  the  Commons  had  been  elected  as  thewm 
the  opponents  of  free  trade.     Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  ^^'^ 
had  been  hitherto  the  great  champion  of  the  protec- 
tionist party.     Nevertheless,  being  convinced  that  the 
time  had    come  when  the  national   interests  required 
the  abrogation  of  the  corn  laws,  he  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility  of  advising    their  repeal,  and,  after   a   severe 

•  See  Mav,  Const.  Hist.  v.  2,  pp.  '  lb.  pp.  ."U?  :i.50.     Ant^,  vol.  1, 

389-40l>.       ■  p.  187. 
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8tni^<rlc,  succeeded    in   ol)tainin^   the   cfinHcnt  of   his 
<;olle;i}/ues   in  oHice  (the  crown   bein^»  neutiT  upon  tlii» 

fJUCStion),    arnl    of    hotli      Houses    of    r;irlliiliHiit     lo    Ms 

Hill/ 

Tlie  ])osition  of  nuni.Htcr»  of  liie  crown  in  relation  to 
Bills  hrouf^ht  in  by  opposition  meml)er«,  U^)  th'  •  •-  if)lc 
of  wliitli  ministers  obje<*t,  will  be  further  elu-  i  -  by 
the  following  precedents. 

,^j^,,  On  May  14,  1868,  Mr.  Oladttone  (the  louler  of  the  cppoMtm), 

(v'hurch  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  crown  to  mi  addiwM  pawn  J  bj 
({uuHtion.  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  interesta  of  the  crown  in  the  ten- 
poralities  of  the  Irish  Church  should  l>e  placed  at  the  diqraaal  of 
Parliament,  with  a  view  to  prevent  hy  legislation  the  creation  of  new 
personal  inti'rests,  through  the  exercise  of  any  pablic  patronage,^ 
i>rought  in  a  Hill  to  prevent,  for  a  limited  time,  any  new  appoint- 
ments to  tliat  church,  wltich  waa  received  and  read  a  tint  time.  The 
second  reading  was  agreed  to,  on  May  22,  by  a  majority  of  tifty-four, 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  by  the  ministry.'  In  com- 
mittee on  this  Bill  a  clause  was  inserted,  notwithHtanding  obj<>ctions 
urged  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  effect  that  the  right  of  any  \)e.non  to 
share  in  the  future  Maynooth  grant,  or  the  R'-gium  Donum,  should 
be  subject  to  the  pUnisure  of  Parliament.^  Finally,  the  Bill  paused 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  on  June  29  the  motion  for  its  second 
reading  was  negatived,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of 
ninety-five.'' 

On  June  30,  1868,  a  Bill  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  revenue 
oflicers  from  voting  at  parliamentary  elections  was  committed,  and 
ordered  for  a  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  division, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  But,  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  government  decided  to 
withdraw  their  opposition  to  this  measure,  whereupon  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  advocated  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
and  the  Bill  became  law.' 
Church  ^^  1866  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  being  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 

rates.  and  leader  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  brought  in 

a  Bill  for  the  compulsory  abolition  of  church  rates,  which  was  read  a 
first  time.     Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  the  ministry 


Votes  of 
revenue 
officers. 


'  Ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  212-216. 
"  Hans.  D.  v.  192,  p.  113. 
'  lb.  p.  809. 
J  lb.  pp.  1187-1211. 


k  lb.  V.  193,  p.  298. 
»  lb.  V.  193.  pp.    389-410,  1080. 
Act  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  73. 
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went  out  of  office.  Naturally,  upon  such  occasions  the  meaxurM  of 
the  outgoing  a<lministration  areeither  formally  withdrawn  or  allowed 
to  drop.  But  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  now  beoooM  leader  of  the 
opposition,  determined  to  proceed  with  this  Bill,  aUeging  that  in  his 
opinion,  and  in  that  of  Iiis  late  colleagues,  it  stood  in  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  other  measures,  '  inasmuch  as  it  was  origioally  a  proposal 
not  made  by  the  late  administration,  but  by  myself,  on  my  own  in- 
individual  responsibility.'  Nevertheless,  it  had  been  <'  ")- 
duced  into  the  house  as  'a  government  measure,'  and  :  •■r% 
of  the  government,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  ordered  *  to 
prepare  and  bring  it  in.'  The  new  ministry,  however,  after  Mr. 
Gladstone's  explanation,  consented  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
upon  the  understanding  that  they  did  not  accept  the  principle  of  it, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  proceeded  with  auj  further  during  the 
session.iu     The  Bill  was  accordingly  dropped. 

On  April  18,  1877,  a  private  membw  broogfat  in  a  Bill  to  define 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  law  over  territorial  waters  in  the 
Queen's  dominions.  Upon  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  at- 
torney-general, though  approving  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  advised 
that  the  further  management  of  the  qaestion  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  government,  as  they  only  possessed  the  necessary  means  of 
dealing  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  questions  which  it  involved. 
Whereupon  the  Bill  was  withdrawn. 

All  motions  for  the  fi^rant  of  money  for  the  public  f^npp'y 
service,  or  for  imposing  any  pecuniary  charge  upon  the  initiated 
people,  must,  as  we  have  already  seen,  emanate  from  ^raJj^ 
ministers  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons.     By 
standing  orders  passed  in  1806,  and   which  are  more 
stringent  than  those  previously  in  force,  private  mem- 
bers are  effectually  debarred  from  initiating  such  pro- 
ceedings, unless  with  the  recommendation  of  the  crown." 

On  June  6,  1867,  a  case  occurred  which  shows  that  the  House  is 
disposed  to  construe  these  new  standing  orders  very  strictly.  A 
private  member,  being  desirous  of  moving  a  series  of  resolutions 
to  require  certain  charges  relating  to  courts  of  law  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  not  subjected  to  an  annual  vote, 
obtained  the  formal  assent  of  the  crown  thereto,  which  justified  him, 
as  a  matter  of  form,  in  proceeding  with  his  resolutions.  But  after- 
wards, at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  the  mover  agreed  '  that  as  a 


"  Hans.  D.  v.  183,  p.  019;  v.  1R4,  pp.  1029-1032. 
»  See  (tnte,  vol.  1,  pp.  G90-G9C. 
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matter  of  policy,  it  was  ))etter  that  ai>y  resolution  placing  a  charge 
upon  the  Consoli<lat«Hl  Fund  should  lie  moved  hy  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  and  sliould  not  procw^l  frotn  thft  oppf>sition  side  of  the 
House.'  Jle  therefore  alintained  from  moving  such  of  the  reMrilutiotui 
as  were  of  tliat  oharact^'r,  and  confined  himself  to  introtlucing  '  reso- 
lution four,  that  the  salaries  and  expenses  therein  sfK^cifitxl  should 
cease  to  he  charged  on  the  Consolidate*!  Fund.  That  was  a  reso- 
lution diminishing  the  charge  on  the  public,  which  any  memljer 
might  move.'° 

Ability  of  T],e  rules  of  tlie  House  of  Coiinnoii.s,  as  will  be  pre- 

iiiinisters  •        i       zv       i  i      •     •  •  i 

to  pass  sently  noticed,  aiiorcl  to  an  adnunistration  anij>le  oppor- 
tunity for  inviting  the  attentive  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment to  whatever  measures  they  may  think  fit  to  propose. 
But  their  ability  to  carry  them  successfully  through  both 
Houses  must  wholly  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
they  possess  tiie  confidence  of  Parliament,  and  especially 
of  the  Lower  House.  An  adequate  degree  of  parliamen- 
tary support  is  essential,  not  merely  to  the  continuance 
in  office  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  but  also  to  the 
integrity  and  usefulness  of  their  legislative  measures. 
If  they  cannot  rely  upon  being  able  to  pass  their  Bills, 
at  all  events  without  substantial  alteration,  they  will 
naturally  refrain  from  bestowing  the  necessary  pains  to 
render  them  perfect  and  complete ;  and  thus  either  the 
statute-book  will  be  encumbered  w^ith  crude  and  im- 
perfect laws,  or  else  the  duty  of  framing  desirable  mea- 
sures will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  responsible 
servants  of  the  crown,  and  will  be  assumed  by  men  who 
merely  represent  the  will  and  opinions  of  a  popular 
assembly,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  the  public  in- 
terests, and  in  violation  of  the  foundation  principles  of 
parliamentary  government.^ 

Twice,   within    the   past  ten  years,   the   executive 


°  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  1667.  Geo.   Bentinck,  fourth  edit.  p.   573. 

i*  See  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on  the  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  amendments  to 

lousiness  of  the  Session,  August  30,  the  ministerial  scheme  of  elementary 

1848,  Hans.  D.  v.  101,  especially  pp.  education,  Hans.  D.  v.  202,  pp.  1253, 

704-707.     Mr.  I^we's  speech,  /A.  V.  1282. 
185,  pp.  958,  960.     Disraeli's  Lord 
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government  have  had  recourse  to  the  unusual  proceed-  Oovem- 
ing  of  inviting  the  House  of  Commons  to  assist  them  in  based  on 
determining  upon  the  leading  principles  whereon  par-  ^JJ^Jj^^" 
ticular  Bills  should  be  framed,  which  were  of  the  highest 
importance  in  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  but  in 
rejrard  to  which  successive  administrations  had  failed 
to  propound  a  policy  acceptable  to  Parliament.  The 
course  adopted  by  ministers  upon  these  occasions  was 
to  submit  to  the  House,  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
certain  general  resolutions,  which,  after  they  had  been 
altered  by  the  committee  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  the  majority,  became  the  framework 
of  a  Bill,  which  Avas  introduced  as  a  ministerial  measure. 
A  proceeding  of  this  kind,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
the  priiici])le  of  ministerial  responsibility,  and  can  only 
be  justified  on  grounds  of  public  necessity .•*  A  similar 
example  of  this  abnegation  of  ministerial  responsibility 
is  afforded  by  the  course  taken  by  the  Gladstone  ministry 
of  1883  in  regard  to  the  projected  Channel  tunnel  in 
proposing  to  leave  the  determination  of  the  rpiestion  to 
a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament/ 

The  first  case  of  this  description  occurred  in  1858,  in  regard  to  In'^ia  f»o- 
the  government  of  India.  On  February  12,  1858,  a  Bill  to  transfer  J^^^j'™*"* 
her  Majesty's  possessions  in  India  to  the  government  of  the  British 
crown  was  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  prime  minister, 
Lord  Pahuerston,  but  before  its  second  reading  a  change  of  ministry 
took  place.  The  question  was  then  taken  up  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
new  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer,  who  on  March  26  introduced  a  Bill 
for  the  same  purpose,  thougli  differing  materially  in  the  method  for 
eflfecting  the  object.  Neither  of  these  measures  found  favour  with 
Parliament,  or  with  the  public.  Whereupon,  on  April  1 2,  Lord  John 
Russell,  '  with  considerable  doubt  and  hesitation,'  suggested  another 
course,  namely,  that  instead  of  persevering  with  their  Bill,  ministers 
should  consent  to  have  the  entire  subject  discus.sed  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  upon  general  resolutions,  so  that  there  might  be 
conclusions  arrived  at  between  the  government  and  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  the  Indian  Government  Bill 
should  be  founded.     He  referred  to  a  former  proceeding  in  1813  as 

*>  See  objections  to  appointment    tu  legislation.     Ant^,\o\.  l,p.  428. 
of  committees  of  enquiry  preliniinary  '  Sat.  Rev.  7  April,  1883,  p.  42S. 
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a  precedent  for  this  proponal,  Uut  it  wm  iihown  by  other  tpttktm 
that  this  case  wai  inapplicable,  inasmuch  aa  a  preliminary  oonmiittee 
was  then  required,  in  compliance  with  the  stAndiiig  ordera  eoneem* 
ing  trade.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however,  promptly  acceded  to  Lord  John 
Bussell's  suggestion,  and  even  invtt«d  his  lordship  to  propoee  the 
resolutions.  But  the  sense  of  the  House  was  against  a  matter  of 
such  iiny)ortance  being  taken  up  by  an  independent  member.*  Ac- 
cordin^'ly,  a  few  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Disraeli  laid  upon  UtA  tAhl^ 
of  the  House  fourteen  resolutions,  d 

of  a  legislative  measure,  which  differi'  i 

ministerial  Bill.  After  much  delate  in  committee,  five  only  of  theee 
resolutioiiH  were  reported  to  the  House  on  June  17,  the  remaining 
resolutions  having  l>een  withdrawn.  A  new  Bill  was  then  introduced 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  conformity  with  the  scheme  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  which  was  passed  into  a  law.' 
INiform  The  next  attempt  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Com- 

liill  of         mons  to  this  method  of  originating  a  government  measure  was  in 
186(.  1867,  in  relation  to  the  reform  of  Parliament.     But  this  time  the 

resolutions  proposed  were  open  to  more  serious  objection,  on  account 
of  their  vague  and  indefinite  nature,  and  meeting  with  resolute  oppo- 
sition from  the  House  itself,  the  ministry  abandoned  them,  and  brought 
in  a  regular  Bill  instead.     The  circumstances  were  as  follows  : — 

The  Russell  administration  resigned  office  in  1866,  from  their 
inability  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  accept  their  proposed 
Reform  Bill.  They  were  succeeded  by  the  Derby  ministry,  who, 
being  themselves  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  proper  basis  for  any 
such  measure,  determined  at  the  outset  not  to  proceed  by  Bill,  but 
by  introducing  a  series  of  resolutions,  through  which  they  '  hoped  to 
elicit  from  the  House  of  Commons  the  views  they  took  upon  the 
main  questions  which  would  be  necessarily  involved  in  any  Reform 
Bill.'  It  was  admitted  that  '  the  resolutions  were  somewhat  vaguely 
and  indistinctly  drawn ' ;  but  the  object  was  '  not  to  pledge  the 
government  to  a  specific  point  upon  any  one  of  those  resolutions, 
but  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  general  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  to  what  measures  would  be  likely  to  meet  with  a  gene- 
ral assent.'"  On  February  11,  1867,  Mr.  Disraeli  (the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer)  moved  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  on  a 
certain  day  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  consider 
of  the  original  Reform  Act ;  proposing  to  submit  to  this  committee 
thirteen  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  reform.  But  on  the  day 
named,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  that  the  House  should  go  into 
committee  on  these  resolutions,  it  was   objected  that  they   '  were 

^  Hans.  T)    v.  140,  pp.  858-877.     18o^,  chaps.  .3  and  4. 
Sec  Martin's  Pr.  Consort,  v.  4,  p.  210.  °  VaA  of  Derby,  ITans.  D.  v.  185, 

Ilaus.  Deb.  in  loco.     Ann.  Reg.     p.  128o. 
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simply  abstract  propositions,'  conveying  *no  definite  idea  whatever, 
and  depending  altogether  upon  details  not  yet  made  known  as 
to  their  actual  operation.  It  was  furthermore  asserted  to  be  '  the 
duty  of  the  executive  government  to  give  advice  to  this  House,  to 
initiate  its  business,  and  to  decide  on  what  propositions  shall  be 
brought  forward  on  important  public  occasions';  while  'it  is  the 
business  of  the  House  to  decide  on  the  acts  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, and  if  it  does  not  approve  tliem  to  censure  them.  If  the 
House  allows  itself  to  be  induced  to  take  a  consultative  position — if 
it  begins  a  measure  which  government  ought  to  begin,  and  allows  it- 
self to  be  asked  questions,  and  to  give  its  views  to  the  government, 
the  House  will  be  taking  away  the  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown.' "  On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Disraeli  informed  the  House 
that  ministers  had  determined  not  to  press  thmr  resolutions,  but  to 
bring  in  a  Reform  Bill  as  speedily  as  possible.  This  deoisioii  gave 
general  satisfaction,  and  forestalled  an  intended  motion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  the  effect  that  a  discussion  of  the  proposed  resolutions 
must  have  tended  to  delay  the  practical  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  the  govern- 
ment plan  should  be  submitted  to  the  House  in  a  definite  form." 

The  new  Reform  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  February  25  ;  but  being  too  restricted  in  its  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  to  the  working  classes,  it  failed  to  satisfy  mi^v«  it 
the  House.  Without  waiting  for  any  direct  vote  upon  the  question,  »<»ept- 
the  government  withdrew  this  Bill,  and  on  March  18  introduced  p^rfi.^ 
another  of  a  more  liberal  character.  This  measure  had,  it  appears,  meat. 
already  engaged  the  attention  of  the  cabinet,  but  being  disapproved 
of  by  three  prominent  and  influential  ministers,  it  had  been  laid 
aside  in  favour  of  the  one  first  presented  to  the  House.  Its  resus- 
citation led  to  the  resignation  of  these  ministers,  but  their  places 
were  filled  up  and  the  Bill  proceeded  upon.  During  its  progress 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ministerial  measure  encountered 
a  formidable  opposition,  and  was  subjected  to  numerous  and  impor- 
tant amendments  ;  but  was  finally  passed  on  July  15.  After  a 
narrow  escape,  owing  to  further  amendments  which  were  inserted  in 
the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  the  Commons  refused  to 
agree,  it  became  law  ;  materially  altered,  indeed,  from  the  original 
draft  agreed  upon  by  the  ministers,  and  in  some  respects  contrary  to 
their  advice  and  approval,  but  not  so  as  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
the  charge  of  it,  or  to  be  unwilling  to  hold  themselves  responsible 
for  it." 

'  Mr.  Ix)we,  Hans.  D.  t.  18o,  p.  »  Hans.  D.  Session  1867.     Cox, 

9(i0.     And  see  Earl  Grey's  observa-  ITist.  Reform  Bills  of  1866  and  1867, 

tions,  lb.  pp.  1:^4-1298.  chapters  vi.  xix. 

•  U.  pp.  lO-U,  \0-2J. 
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riiH-^oil-  On  May  12, 1876,  »  printto  member  mihmtttod  to  the  Hmm  of 

i-Molution    ^^^^^^^'^  <^n  ahutnict  resolution  in  favour  of  a  certain  amendment 

inaiead  of  of  tl>e  Ihw  in  relation  to  the  Sundaj  closing  of  publio-hooaee  ia 

by  Bill.       Ireland.     He  did  so   because  of  his    inability  to   get   opportonitjr 

for  thA  introduction  and  p swage  of  a  Bill,  owing  to  the  erowded 

state  of  the  or(i(>r  IhmIc.    Thie  method  nfieed  for  hie  porpuee.     Ho 

carriml  his  resolution  against  ministers.'     But  the  ministry  would 

not  undertake  to  give  effect  to  this  resolution.* 

On  May  \fi,  1876,  Earl  Granville  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Tiords  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  alteration  in  the  law  of  burial. 
Ife  Haid  he  prefemnl  to  proceed  by  resolution  instead  of  by  Bill,  be- 
cause hn  did  not  yet  know  how  far  their  lordiihips  were  prepared  to 
concur  witli  him  in  the  general  principle  of  his  proposition.*  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  (leader  of  the  government)  deprecated  this  pro- 
ceeding by  resolution,  as  undesirable  and  objectionable,  except  in 
the  case  of  new  subjects  for  legislation.  Other  peers  concurred  in 
this  opinion.  Nevertheless  the  resolution  was  discussed  on  its  merits 
and  negatived.** 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  peculiar  responsibility 
wliich  attaches  to  ministers  of  the  crown  in  matters  of 
legislation  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  initia- 
Private      tion  and  control  of  public  business.    As  regards  private 
Bills,  wherein  the  rights  of  private  parties  are  adjudi- 
cated upon  by  Parliament  in  a  semi-judicial  manner, 
an  opposite  principle  prevails  ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  public  interests  are  not  liable  to  encroachments  by 
Position     applicants  for  private    legislation.      Thus,   it   was   re- 
tewTo-*'    ^''^^ked  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  home  secretary  in 
wards        1830,  in  reference  to  the  Rye  Harbour  Bill,  then  pend- 
mih.  ^       ing  in  Parliament,  '  I   must   decline  interference  with 
any  private    Bill,  and  I  cannot   but  think,    from  the 
experience  of  every  day,  that  the  principle  on  which 
ministers  abstain  from   any  such  interference  is  most 
salutary.'  "^     Again,  it  was  stated  by  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  [Mr.  Baring)  in  1840,  that  *  it  is  contrary 
to  all  established  practice  for  ministers  of  the  crown  to 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  229,  pp.  493-583.  tertained  to  initiation  of  legislation 

*  If),  pp.  920,  1275.  by  abstract  resoluiions.     Ante,  vol. 

*  Ih.y.  229,  p.  .590.  ],  p.  411. 

>•  See  further  as  ♦^o  objections  en-  <=  Mir.  of  Pari.  18-30,  p.  2009. 
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give  an  opinion  upon  a  private  Bill.'  ^  And  in  1872  a  Pnrate 
proposal  '  to  place  in  tlie  hands  of  a  minister,  or  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  the  power  of  putting  a  veto  on 
private  legislation  '  was  disapproved  of  by  the  House 
and  by  the  government.*  On  general  principle  as  well 
as  on  account  of  their  pressing  official  duties,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  treasury  bench  are  exempt  from  serving  on 
private  liill  committees.' 

But  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  infringe  upon 
the  established  rules  of  Parliament  by  urging  the  House 
to  permit  a  private  Bill  to  proceed,  notwithstanding  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  standing  orders  against  it, 
it  would  be  '  usual  for  the  vice-president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  or  some  other  member  of  the  government, 
to  support  the  general  authority  of  committees  of  the 
House.'*  So  also  if  the  interests  of  the  public  were 
likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  a  private  Bill,^  or  if 
an  attempt  were  made  to  establish  an  unsound  principle 
by  such  means,'  ministers  would  be  justified  in  using 
their  influence  to  oppose  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
ministers  would  be  justified  in  promoting  the  passing  of 
a  private  Bill,  if  it  should  appear  to  be  desirable  for  the 
public  interest,^  because  they  are  responsible  for  exer- 
cising tlie  prerogative  of  the  crown  so  as  to  control  all 
legislation  in  Parliament,  whether  upon  pubhc  or  private 
matters,  for  tlie  furtherance  of  the  public  welfare,  and 
for  the  protection  of  private  rights  from  unjustifiable 
agjxression.'' 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  proper  for  the  pub- 
lic department  charged  with  the  duty  of  watching  over 
the  public  interests,  in  this  particular  sphere,  to  suggest 
or  require  amendments,  in  any  private  Bills,  which  they 

"  Mir.  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  4657.  and  Docks  KU,  lb.  v.  147,  pp.  1-5- 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  212,  p.  627.  19;  and  ae*  lb.  v.  2:10,  p.  231. 

f  lb.  T.  175,  p.  1545.  '  76.  v.  \9^,  p.  1128;  v.  214,  p. 

»  Sir  R.  Peel,  R.  v.  80,  p.  177.  1097. 

See  also  lb.  v.  117,  p.  1148.  J  lb.  v.  230,  p.  1949. 

•*  Case    of   Mersey   Conservancy  *  See  OTt/f,  vol.  1,  p.  451. 
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may  deem  to   be  nei^csaarj',   for  the  protection  of  the 
public  or  for  the  saving  of  private  rights.' 

Since  the  eHtablishment  of  parliamenl-iry  ;j<>vfrn- 
ment,  the  crown  has  ceased  to  exercise  it«  undoubted 
prerogatives,  as  an  essential  part  of  the  legislature,  by 
the  direct  personal  intervention  of  the  8f)vereign.  Its 
legislative  {Mowers  are  now  effectually  put  forth  in  both 
Houses,  and  especially  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
means  of  responsible  ministers,  who,  availing  themselves 
of  tlie  influence  which  they  possess  as  memljcrs  of  Par- 
liament, serve  as  the  mouthpiece  and  representatives 
therein  of  the  monarchical  element  in  our  constitution." 
Contemporaneously  with  the  introduction  into  our  poli- 
tical system  of  the  constitutional  usajie  whereby  the 
sovereign  abstains  from  exercising  direct  and  external 
authority  over  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  matters  of 
legislation,  we  find  the  modem  machinery  for  the  con- 
trol of  business  in  Parliament  on  behalf  of  the  crown 
coming  into  play.  The  last  occasion  upon  which  an 
English  sovereign  vetoed  a  Bill  presented  for  the  royal 
assent  was  in  1707,"  whilst  the  first  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  forbid  the  reception  of  petitions 
for  grants  of  money  without  the  consent  of  the  crown, 
was  agreed  to  in  the  previous  year."  Thenceforth,  the 
rules  of  Parliament,  which  prohibit  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the  public  revenue, 
except  at  the  recommendation  of  the  crown,  through  a 
responsible  minister, — and  which  require  the  consent  of 
the  crown  before  either  House  can  agree  to  a  Bill  affect- 
ing the  royal  prerogative,"^ — together  with  the  admitted 
right  of  ministers,  so  long  as  they  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  regulate  the  course  of 
public  business — have  secured  the  rights  of  the  sove- 


'  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  p.  »  See  Hate.  Prec.  v.  2,  pp.  342- 

808 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  235,  p.  881.  347,  also  Hearn,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  61. 

"  See  anfp,  vol.  1,  pp.  9,   406 :  "  Anfe,  vol.  l,p.  691. 

ParkV  Dogmas,  p.  126.  p  Ante,  p.  366. 
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reign,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  legislative  body,  as 
unmistakably,  if  not  more  effectually  tlian  by  the  direct 
interposition  of  a  personal  veto. 

*  The  authority  of  the  crown  in  England,'  says  Lord 
Derby,  '  does  not  depend  upon  the  veto  which  her 
Majesty  theoretically  possesses  to  impose  upon  Acta  of 
Parliament  after  they  have  passed,  but  upon  the  right 
and  proper  influence  which  she  exercises  over  her  minis- 
ters, and  through  them,  over  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  gives  her  the  opportunity  of  exercising 
her  judgment  upon  measures  before  they  have  been 
submitted  to  Parliament,  not  after  they  have  received 
its  assent.'  **  To  the  same  effect,  Lord  Palmerston  states 
that  it  is  '  a  fundamental  error  *  to  suppose  that  *  the 
power  of  the  crown  to  reject  laws  has  ceased  to  exist.* 
'  That  power  survives  as  before,  but  it  is  exercised  in  a 
different  manner.  Instead  of  being  exercised  upon  the 
laws  presented  for  the  royal  assent,  it  is  exercised  by 
anticipation  in  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  is  delegated  to  those  who  are 
the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  possible  that  a  law  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
should  be  presenteil  to  the  crown,  and  should  then  by 
the  crown  be  refused.  And  why  is  this  ?  Because  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  a  law  should  have  received  the 
consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  re- 
sponsible ministers  of  the  crown  are  sitting,  debating, 
acting,  and  voting,  unless  those  who  advise  the  crown 
have  agreed  to  that  law,  and  are  therefore  prepared 
to  counsel  the  sovereign  to  assent  to  it.  If  a  law  were 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  against  the  will  and  opinion 
of  the  ministers  of  the  day,  those  ministers  must  natur- 
ally resign  their  offices,  and  be  replaced  by  men  in  whose 
wisdom  Parliament  reposed  more  confidence,  and  who 
atrreed  with  the  maiorities  in  the  two  Houses.' ' 

t  Hans.  D.  v.  IM,  p.  839.  Hearn,  Gort.  of  Eng.  pp.  60-64. 

'  lb.   V.  159,   p.    138(3;  and   see 
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viIu*on  i^ut,  if  need  be,  the  dormant  power  of  the  crown  to 

'■'"'*;  veto  a  Hill  presented  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliaroent 
for  tlie  royal  a.s.Ment  rould  \)e  revived  and  exennijed; — 
provided  ordy  that  a  niini«try  <"ould  l)e  found  to  aiwutne 
tlie  responMibility  of  such  an  act — for  *  her  Majesty  has 
no  constitutional  rij»ht  Uj  aMicate  that  part  of  her  pre- 
rogative which  entitles  her  to  put  a  veto  Uj)on  any 
nieaaure  she  thinks  fit.'  *  And  *  although  no  minister 
can  intnxluce  a  measure  into  either  House  without  the 
consent  of  the  crown,  sucli  consent  is  only  given  in  the 
first  instance  in  the  executive  capacity  of  the  Mivereign. 
It  implies  no  absolute  approbation  of  the  measure,  but 
merely  signifies  the  royal  pleasure  that  the  two  branches 
of  the  lejrifllature  should  consult  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case.  As  a  branch  of  the  legislature  whose  <lecision  is 
final,  and  therefore  last  .sohcited,  the  opinion  of  the  so- 
vereign remains  unshackled  and  uncompromised  until 
the  assent  of  both  Houses  hasV)een  received.  Nor  is  this 
veto  of  the  English  monarch  an  empty  form.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  the  occasion,  when  supported  by 
the  sympathies  of  a  loyal  people,  its  exercise  mijrht 
defeat  an  unconstitutional  ministry,  and  a  corrupt  Par- 
liament.' * 

threat-  A  remarkable  case,  illustrative  of  this  doctrine,  occurred  in  ISiSS, 

oned  to  be  j^  relation  to  the  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway  Bill,  which 

(*xcrcis^'(i 

in  is?,H        atfected  certain  rights  of  property  vested  in  the  crown.     The  first 

commissioner  of  public  works  (Sir  Benjamin  Hall)  hatl  consented  to 
the  measure,  but  during  its  progress  through  Parliament  a  change 
of  ministry  took  place,  and  the  new  commissioner  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners) insisted  upon  a  particular  alteration  of  the  scheme,  to  which 
the  applicants  for  the  same  were  unwilling  to  agree.  But  the  House 
of  Lords,  before  whom  the  Bill  was  pending,  granted  leave  to  the 
commissioners  of  public  works  to  be  heard  by  counsel  against  the 
Bill,  and  it  being  intimated  that  unless  it  were  altered  the  govern- 
ment would  advise  the  crown  to  veto  it,  the  committee  amended  the 


»  Mr.  Secretary  Hardy,  Hans.  D.     Hist,  of  Eng.  p.  .390  (Am.  ed.) 
V.  102,  p.  7.32.     Earl  Granville,  lb.  '  Disraeli's    Lord   George    Ben- 

v.   140,  p.  284,  and  Yonge,  Const,     tinck,  4th  ed.  p.  65. 
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Bill  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  first  commi»!oiipr  and  it 
received  the  royal  asssent." 

In  the  same  year  a  petition,  numerously  signed,  from  aembers  of 
the  English  >>ur  was  presented  to  the  Queen,  praying  that  the  rojal 
assent  might  not  be  given  to  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Remov&l  Bill, 
then  before  Parliament." 

Under  ordinarj'  circumstances,  however,  if  ministers  L«8i«i«- 
should  be  unable  to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  measure  powenof 
through  the  House  of  Commons  to  which  they  were  '*»«'^»'*** 
opposed,  tliey  would  take  advantage  of  the  co-ordinate 
and  independent  legislative  powers  of  the  second  cham- 
ber, wherein  the  obnoxious  Bill  might  be  rejected,  or 
amended  in  conformity  with  their  views,  or  so  as  to 
conciliate  the  favour  of  the  contending  parties.     LeM 
under  the  influence   of  popular  passion   or  transient 
political  excitement  than  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Lords  often  interpose  successfully  to   strengthen   the 
hands  of  ministers  of  the  crown,  by  hindering,  for  a 
time   at   least,   the  adoption  of  measures  which  may 
reasonably  be  regarded  with  mistrust  or  apprehension.* 
Otherwise,  and  as  a  last  resort  before  the  Bill  has  gone  ^pp*^  ^ 

^  const  itu- 

through  botli  Houses,  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  em  body, 
constituent  body,  which,  if  it  should  result  in  an  unmis- 
takable expression  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
])articular  measure,  will   ultimately  lead  to  its  accep- 
tance by  the  crown." 

When  a  measure  has  become  law,  it  is  an  under- 
stood obligation  that  its  opponents  should  refrain  from 
any  further  attacks  upon  its  provisions  or  policy  until 
the  result  of  the  law  may  have  become  apparent,  so  as 
to  justify  an  eflbrt  for  its  repeal.^ 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  151,  pp.  586-589,  ment  Bill,  ante,  p.  371,  and  that  of 

692,    797.     Lords'  Jour.    v.   90,  p.  the   Irish   Church   Suspensory-   Bill, 

862.  ante,  p.  382,  and    Hans.  D.  t.   193, 

*  Edison's  Divine  Ris:ht  of  Rule,  pp.  975,  1067. 

p.  101  ;  West.  Rev.  v.  61,  p.  157.  *  See    Bowyer,  Const.   Ijaw,   p. 

*  See  Palmer's  case,  ante,  vol.  1,  165. 

39 ;  also  case  ^f  the  Forgerv  Punish-  »  Hans.  D.  v.  229,  p.  371. 
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Miniiit«r> 
ial  lead  in 
both 

UOUMS. 


Advan- 
tajxes  of 
this  prac- 
tice. 


{c.)  The  oi'iersight  and  control  of  IhmneMti  in  Parliament. 

MiniHters  of  the  crown  are  constitutionally  respon- 
sible, not  merely  for  the  preparation  and  conduct  of 
legislative  measures  through  Ixjth  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  for  the  control  of  legislation  which  is  undertaken 
by  private  members,  but  also  for  the  oversight  and 
direction  of  the  entire  mass  of  public  business  whic-h  is 
submitted  to  Parliament.  Nothing  should  be  left  to  the 
will  and  caprice  of  a  fluctuating  majority  in  the  legisla- 
ture, but  the  eflbrts  of  ministers  should  be  continually 
directed  to  the  furtherance  of  business  so  as  best  to 
promote  the  public  interests,  and  ensure  the  convenience 
of  members  generally.  For  ministers  are  the  natural 
leaders  in  both  Houses,  as  well  as  the  proper  guardians 
of  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament.  Represent- 
ing therein  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  exercising 
therein  the  influence  which  appertains  to  them  in  that 
capacity,  they  should  be  able  to  regulate  the  i)erform- 
ance  of  all  parliamentary  functions,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  public  business,  so  as  to  keep  them  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  and  in  a  steady  course." 

In  1692,  before  William  III.  had  constructed  his  first 
parliamentary  administration,  a  formal  complaint  was 
made  by  ministers  to  the  king,  that '  nobody  knew  one 
day  what  the  House  of  Commons  would  do  the  next,' 
and  that  '  it  were  perhaps  too  confident  a  thing  for  any- 
one to  pretend  to  say  the  Parliament  will  or  will  not  do 
anything  whatsoever  that  may  be  proposed  to  them.' ' 
The  present  highly  organised  system  of  parliamentary 
government  has  been  elaborated  by  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  successive  generations,  in  order  to  remedy 
this  evil  condition,  and  to  establish  harmony  and  una- 


»  Hearn,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  536, 
Amos,  50  years  of  Eng.  Const,  p. 
340.  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D.  v.  174, 
p.  1230.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v. 
192,  pp.  1190-1194  ;  v.  208,  p.  1653. 


*  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain,  2nd  ed.  v.  2.  App.  part  ii. 
p.  240 ;  and  see  Macaulay,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  V.  4,  p.  433 ;  v.  5,  p.'  16><. 
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iiimity  between  the  crown  and  Parliament.  Xow-a-  Minute- 
days,  immediately  upon  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  it  '"'^'•^ 
assumes,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  ex- 
ecutive government,  other  and  more  important  functions 
— unknown  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution — namely, 
the  management,  control  and  direction  of  the  whole 
mass  of  political  legislation,  by  whomsoever  originated, 
in  conformity  with  its  own  ideas  of  political  science  and 
civil  economy ;  and  so  long  as  a  ministry  commands 
the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  should 
have  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  the  adoption  by 
Parliament  of  any  measure  which  it  may  judge  to  be 
inexpedient  or  unwise.** 

The  ministry  is  also  responsible  for  guiding  the  de- 
liberations of  each  House  of  Parliament,  so  as  best  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  appropriate  privileges  of  each 
House  in  due  subordination  to  established  constitutional 
principles.  In  such  an  endeavour  the  ministry  are 
usually  assisted  by  the  co-operation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition.*' 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  legislation  of  the  House  of  Commons  passes  through 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  the  j)ortion  of  the 
business  of  the  country  which  ministers  are  expected 
and  required  to  transact  is  yearly  increasing.**  Suc- 
cessive parliamentary  committees  have  advised  the 
adoption  of  rules  to  facilitate  the  distribution  and  dis- 
posal of  business  in  the  hands  of  ministers  of  the  crown  ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  has  always  evinced  the  ut- 
most readiness  in  furthering  the  same,  so  far  as  is  com- 
patible with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  private  members. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Conductof 
public  business,  in  1848,  concluded  a  report  containing  b.rmiSs. 
numerous  valuable  suggestions,  which  were  afterwards  *^"* 

"  Park's  Dopmas,  p.  39.  197,  p.  1188.     Rep.  Com'.  Business 

*  See  posf,  p.  419.  of    the    House,    p.    16.     Com.   Pap. 

*  Mr.   Gladstone,    Hans.    D.  v.     1871,  v.  9. 
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incorporated  into  the  practice  of  the  IIou»e,  by  express- 
ing their  opinion  '  that  the  satisfactory  conduct  an<i 
progress  of  the  business  of  the  House  must  mainly 
depend  upon  lier  Majesty's  government,  holding  as  they 
do  the  chief  control  over  its  management.  They  be- 
lieve tliat  by  the  careful  preparation  of  measures,  their 
early  introduction,  the  judicious  distribution  of  business 
between  the  two  Houses,  and  the  order  and  method 
■with  which  measures  are  conducted,  the  government 
can  contribute  in  an  essential  degree  to  the  easy  and 
convenient  conduct  of  business.  They  trust  the  efforts 
of  tlie  government  would  be  seconded  by  those  of  in- 
dependent members,  and  that  a  general  determination 
would  prevail  to  carry  on  the  public  business  with 
regularity  and  despatch.' " 

A  similar  committee  of  the  House  of  CJommons,  ap- 
pointed in  1861,  adverting  to  the  large  proportion  of 
the  public  business  transacted  in  Parliament  which  is 
now  undertaken  by  government,  proceeds  to  state,  tljat 
*  although  it  is  expedient  to  preserve  for  individual 
members  ample  opportunity  for  the  introduction  and 
passing  of  legislative  measures,  yet  it  is  the  primary 
duty  of  the  advisers  of  tlie  crown  to  lay  before  Parlia- 
ment such  changes  in  the  law  as  in  their  judgment  are 
necessary ;  and  while  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  remain  responsible  for  goo<:l 
government,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  that  a  preference  should  be  yielded  to 
them,  not  only  in  the  introduction  of  their  Bills,  but  in 
the  opportunities  for  pressing  them  on  the  consideration 
of  the  House.'  ^  The  committee  accordingly  advised 
that  more  time  should  be  granted  for  the  consideration 
of  government  orders — a  recommendation  which  was 
concurred  in  by  the  House. 

The  proposals  for  the  despatch  of  public  business 


«  Com.  Pap.  1847-8,  v.  16,  p.  146.  «  lb.  1861,  v.  11 ,  p.  436. 
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advocated  by  the  aforementioned  and  other  committees,  Order  of 
— there  were  fourteen  in  all  from  the  passing  of  the 
Eeform  Bill  to  the  year  1882 — failed  absolutely  in 
effecting  any  improvement.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  '  Those  committees,  never  leading  to  adequate 
results,  have  now  for  many  years  past  taken  effect  in 
what  I  may,  for  practical  purposes,  accurately  call 
total  failure.  Their,  I  will  not  say  impotence,  but 
their  insufficiency  of  power  to  deal  with  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all.*'  In  the  session  of  1881  the  government  intro- 
duced two  Bills,  one  for  the  *  Preservation  of  the  Peace 
(Ireland),'  and  the  other  for  the  *  Protection  of  Pro- 
perty (Ireland),'  and  the  proposed  legislation  brought 
matters  to  a  crisis.  To  oppose  these  measures  the 
Home  Rule  members  availed  themselves  of  every  rule 
and  custom  of  the  House  to  obstruct  the  entire  business 
of  Parliament,  and  prolonged  the  session  to  the  unusual 
term  of  nearly  eight  months ;  they  did  not  succeed  in 
defeating  the  government,  but  they  effectually  pre- 
vented the  passing  of  any  other  legislative  act  of  im- 
portance. It  was  at  last  generally  recognised  that 
vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted  to  restore  to  the 
House  of  Commons  its  former  power  and  dignity. 
Early  in  the  Session  of  1882  the  government  introduced 
the  new  Rules  of  Procedure,  the  most  striking  feature 
of  which  was  the  cloture^  or  as  it  is  now  termed  the 
closure  of  a  debate.  In  introducing  this  portion  of  the 
new  scheme  the  Premier  stated,  '  That  while  almost 
every  assembly  of  a  popular  character  which  exists  in 
the  world  has  moved  in  this  direction,  we,  who  have 
by  far  the  greatest  necessity  incumbent  on  us,  have  not 
moved.'  ^  But  this  allusion  to  tlie  foreign  origin  of  the 
new  rule  was  peculiarly  distasteful  to  a  large  section 
of  the   House,  and    elicited  the  angry  retort   from  a 


Ham 


IS.  D.  V.  'im,  pp.  1124-25.  "  lb.  V.  26G.  p.  1138. 
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prominent  nieinlxT  of  the  ()p{M)Hition,  '  1  am  sorry  and 
indignant  tli.'it  Kn^dand,  the  *'  Mother  of  Parliament«," 
the  country  from  wliich  all  others  have  derived  their 
lessons  of  parliamentary  procedure,  should  condescend 
to  borrow  this  undesirable  system  from  such  mushroom 
imitators.'* 

The  deplorable  asMSfinations  of  Lord  F.  Cavendish, 
Chief  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Burke,  Under-Secretary,  for 
Ireland,  led  to  the  intrcnl action  of  the  *  Crimes  Act 
(Ireland),'  and  the  further  consideraticjn  of  the  New 
Rules  was  postponed  to  the  following  autumn,  when  a 
special  session  was  held  for  their  discussion.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  government  were  substantially  adopted  in 
November  1882,  but  were  subsequently  revised  in  1887, 
and  again  in  the  early  part  of  1888.  [For  full  text  of 
new  Rules  of  Procedure  see  ApfHjndix  to  this  Volume.] 
Govern-  rpj^^  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  at  liberty  to 

orders.  arrange  the  order  of  business  appointed  for  government 
nights  as  he  thinks  fit,  it  being  provided  by  a  standing 
order  of  the  House  that  '  the  right  be  reserved  to  her 
Majesty's  ministers  of  placing  government  orders  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  in  the  rotation  in  which  they  are  to  be 
taken,  on  the  days  on  which  government  Bills  have  pre- 
cedence.' ^  This  privilege,  however,  should  be  exercised 
with  the  most '  perfect  courtesy,  and  the  most  impartial 
fairness,'  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  general  feelincf 
of  the  House.'  And  members  should  have  sufficient 
intimation  of  what  business  is  to  be  proposed  to  enable 
them  to  move  amendments  thereto,  at  their  discretion.™ 
But  usually  no  control  is  conceded  to  ministers  over 
orders  in  the  hands  of  private  members,  which  are 
governed  by  the  customary  rules  of  Parliament." 


«  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Hans.  D.  '  Mr.  Disraeli,  76.  v.  186,  p.  1319; 

V.  267,  p.  1705.  V.  191,  p.  1707. 

*  Mav,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.   188P,,  p,  »  lb.  v.  207,  pp.  141-149. 

275.     See  Hans.  D.  v.  174,  p.  189;  °  But  see  Hans.  I),   v.  217,  pp. 

lb.  V.  190,  p.  1200.  12.56,  1336. 
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It  is  not  the  duty  of  ministers  to  find  a  day  for  de- 
bates on  motions  of  private  members,  unless  in  the  case 
of  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  conduct  of  the  government.** 

By  recent  statistics  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  L«iri»- 
generally  speaking,  the  official  members  and  the  unolfi-  bnsineM. 
cial  members  propose  an  equal  amount  of  legislation 
every  year.  But  out  of  120  government  Bills,  100 
become  law,  while  out  of  120  Bills  introduced  by  private 
members,  only  20  or  25  succeed.'*  Usually  about  the 
middle  of  July,  the  government  announce  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  measures  they  intend  to  press  forward, 
and  those  which  they  purpose  to  abandon,  for  the 
session.  This  event  is  known  as  *  the  massacre  of  the 
innocents.* ' 

On  April  30,  1868,  when  Mr.  Cil  "  la   in  his  r.-solu- 

tions  for  the  disestabli&hiueut  of  th<  ..,  uj-on  vshuh  he 

defeated  the  government,  fearing  that  winisterB  would  not  allow  him 
a  proper  opportunity  for  proceeding  thereon,  he  gave  notice  tliat  on 
the  next  government  day,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  he  should  move 
that  the  standing  order  above  mentioned  should  be  suspended,  and 
the  other  orders  of  the  day  be  postponed,  until  after  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  committee  to  consider  his  resolutions.  But  as  Mr. 
Disnveli  undertook  that  ample  opportunity  for  the  discussion  i.f 
this  question  should  be  afforded  the  motion  was  not  made.* 

On  May  10,  1869,  being  a  government  day,  Mr.  Gladstone  ^ine 
prime  minister)  himself  moved  that  the  orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned until  after  notices  of  motions,  so  as  to  enable  a  private  (oppo- 
sition) member  to  bring  forward  a  particular  motion,  not  being  a 
party  question.* 

On  Wednesday,  July  15,  1874,  Mr.  Disraeli  (the  premier)  moved 
to  postpone  the  other  orders  of  the  day  till  after  the  order  for  the 
second  reading  of  tlie  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill — which,  though 
in  the  hands  of  a  private  member,  government  desired  should  have 
priority.  This  being  agreed  to,  he  moved  that  the  standing  orders 
respecting  Wednesday  sittings  (requiring  them  to  close  at  six  o'clock) 
should  be  suspended,  this  day,  in  favour  of  this  Bill.  This  also  was 
agreed  to,  after  some  opposition. 

Any  private    arrangement   intended    to  permit   an 

V  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v.  20o,  _  '  lb.  v.  191,  pp.  1680, 1706, 1710, 

p.  53.  1745. 

1  Jb.  V.  222.  pp.  581,  680.  «  lb.  v.  196,  n.  471. 
'  lf>.  V.  225,  p.  552. 
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independent  member  to  prcxee*!  u\nm  a  particular 
motion  on  a  government  nijjht  would  In?  liable  to  Im! 
overruled  by  the  House  ;  althouj;h,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, an  en^»aj?ement  made  by  the  leader  of  the 
House  would  be  respected. 

Thui,  in  June  1863,  Mr.  Hennamty't  UTMifenMnt  witli  Lord 
Palmeriton  to  delate  a  motion  on  the  affiun  of  PoUnd  on  a  govern* 
iiient  night  was  set  aaide  by  the  Houie,  and  Lord  Pftlinarvton  agreed 
to  give  him  another  day." 

It  is  customary,  in  debates  of  the  House,  to  allow 
[)riority  to  members  of  the  administration  who  wish  to 
speak  ; "  and  to  permit  the  prime  minister,  or  leader  of 
the  House,  to  have  the  last  word.*  In  all  important 
debates,  it  is  usual  for  the  Speaker  to  give  preference, 
alternately,  to  the  known  supporters  and  opponents  of 
the  question  ; '  and  it  would  be  considered  irregular  to 
interfere  with  the  Speaker  s  call  in  favour  of  any  other 
member.^  When  many  members  desire  to  address  the 
House,  an  arrangement  is  sometimes  made  in  the  Com- 
mons, between  the  government  and  the  opposition 
'  whippers-in,'  and  in  the  Lords,  between  the  leaders  of 
both  sides  of  the  House, — as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
Speaker  shall  name  those  who  are  to  take  part  in  the 
debate.' 

'  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  parliamentary  constitution, 
and  the  mode  in  which  business  in  this  House  must  be  carried  on, 
that  generally  discussion  must  be  confined  to  a  few  what  are  called 
leading  members  ;  yet  there  are  questions  which  sometimes  arise, 
like  the  one  concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  on  which  it  is  not  fair  that  the  discussion  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  gentlemen  only.'  * 

But  the  speaker  is  not  bound  to  any  list  of  intending 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  171,  pp.  899,  1253-    puted  cases  an  appeal  mav  be  made  to 

the  House.— Mav,  ed.  1«8:^.  p.  S4S. 

•  i*.v.  182.  pp.  1972.  2173;  76.  V. 
191,  pp.  1422-1424;  v.  198,  p.  149  ; 
V.  201,"  p.  1934;  v.  204,  p.  1967; 
V.  '2U.  pp.  707,  728. 

»  Mr.  Disraeli,  lb.  v.  191,  p.  1462: 
lb.  V.  229,  p.  1959. 


1275. 

'  lb.  V.  67,  p.  898. 

*  Earl  Granville,  iJ.  v.  227,  p. 
904 ;  lb.  V.  228,  p.  501. 

^  lb.  V.  77,  p.  866.  Mav,  ed. 
1883,  p.  346. 

y  lb.  \.  153,  p.  8.39.     But  in  dis- 
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debaters,  and  never  interferes  with  the  right  of  anyone 
to  address  the  House.'' 

Since  1830,  the  number  of  members  who  take  an 
active  part  in  debate  has  steadily  increased.  Thus, 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  the  speaking  and  business  of 
the  House  were  in  the  hands  of  about  150  members. 
In  1841  there  were  231  members  who  took  part  in  its 
proceedings.  In  1861  the  number  had  gone  up  to 
300;  and  in  1876  to  385  members.  At  the  same  time 
the  sphere  of  legislation  has  widened,  and  now  extends 
over  a  vastly  more  comprehensive  area ;  so  that  it  has 
become  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  over- 
take and  properly  dispose  of  the  amount  of  public 
business  wliich  annually  claims  attention." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  there  are  three  govern-  XheWiip- 
ment  whips,  and  two  on  behalf  of  the  opposition.**  The  fj^^^!!* 
principal  '  whipper-in '  on  behalf  of  the  government  is  "»«'" 
the  parliamentary,  or,  as  he  used  to  be  known,  the 
patronage  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  a  very 
important  personage.  And  he  takes  charge  of  the 
t)rders  of  the  day  in  the  absence  of  ministers  in  charge 
of  particular  Bills.*  He  is  usually  one  of  the  tellers  in 
great  political  divisions,  and  it  devolves  upon  him, 
under  the  direction  of  the  leader  of  the  House,  *  to  faci- 
litate, by  mutual  understanding,  the  conduct  of  public 
business,'  and  '  the  management  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— a  position  which  recpiires  consummate  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  the  most  amiable  flexibility,  and 
complete  self-control.' '  He  is  specially  responsible  for 
'  making  a  House,'  and  for  preventing  a  '  count-out '  at 
unseasonable  times. 


*  Hans.  D.  V.  200,  pp.  1032-1039.  and  Chambers*  Jour.  Dec.  26,  1868 

'  lb.  V.  233,  pp.  15o3,  1676.  (The  Whips)  ;  the  Government  Whip 

"  Escott'sEng.  V.  2,  pp.  147-149.  in  Sat.  Rev.  Feb.  17,  1872,  p.  210. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  230,  p.  1179.  An  account  of  late  W.  Adam,  whip 

'  Disraeli's  Ld.  G.  Beutinck,  4th  of  the  Liberal  party,  Fras.  Mag.  v. 

ed.  pp.  145,  314.     Ritchie's  Modern  24,  n..s.  p.  11.3. 

Statesmen    (Trea.sury     Whipper-in), 

VOL.    II.  D    D 
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As  '  whipper-in,'  the  secretary  is  generally  afisisted 
by  two  of  tlie  junior  lords  of  tlie  treasury.  These  use- 
ful functionaries  are  expected  to  gather  the  greatest 
numbers  of  tlieir  own  party  into  every  division,  and  by 
persuasion,  promises,  explanations,  and  every  available 
expedient,  to  bring  their  men  from  all  quarters  to  the 
aid  of  the  government  upon  any  emergency.  It  is  also 
their  business  to  conciliate  the  discontented  and  doubt- 
ful amongst  the  ministerial  supporters,  and  to  keep 
everyone,  as  far  as  possible,  in  good  humour 

The  opposition,  likewise,  have  their  '  whippers-in, 
who  perform  similar  services  for  their  own  party.  They 
are  usually  gentlemen  who  have  fdled  the  like  offices 
when  their  party  was  in  power,  or  have  been  otherwise 
selected  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  for  that  purpose. 
Tn  tjio  In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  postmaster-general  and 

the  master  of  the  buckhounds  have  generally  been  the 
ministerial  '  whippers-in,'  and  for  the  opposition,  peers 
who  have  held,  or  expect  to  hold,  similar  offices  are 
chosen.* 


(d.)   The  necessity  for  unanimity  and  co-operation  amongst 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  upon  the  basis  of  party. 

roiiticai  ^^^^  influence  which  is  rightfully  exercised  by  minis- 

naanimity  ters  of  the  crown  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  depends, 
ministry,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  degree  of  unity  and  of 
mutual  co-operation  they  exhibit  between  themselves ; 
and  finally  upon  the  amount  of  control  they  are  able  to 
exercise  over  the  political  party  to  which  they  belong.*" 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  these  vital 
elements  of  ministerial  existence  are  exemplified. 

In  tracing  the  origin  and  development  of  the  rule 
which  requires  political  unanimity  amongst  the  minis- 
ters of  the  crown,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  become  an 
acknowledged  principle  that,  so  long  as  a  minister  con- 


«  Piivate  information  from  Sir  Evskine  May.         ''  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  0. 
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tinues  to  form  part  of  a  government,  he  shares  with  his 
colleagues  an  equal  responsibility  for  everything  that  is 
done  or  agreed  upon  by  them.  Except  in  the  case  of  an  of  cabinet 
admitted  '  open  question,'  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  "»'"'=*'«"• 
that  the  whole  cabinet  have  assented  to  the  ministerial 
policy  as  officially  transacted  or  propounded  by  any 
minister  acting  or  speaking  on  their  behalf.'  It  is  not 
therefore  allowable  for  a  cabinet  minister  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  government — to  shrink  from  an  unqualified 
responsibility  in  respect  to  the  same — to  refrain  from 
assisting  his  colleagues  in  the  advocacy  of  their  par- 
ticular measures  in  parhament^ — or  to  omit  the  per- 
formance of  any  administrative  act  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  a  decision  of  the  government — even 
though  he  may  not  have  been  a  consenting  party 
thereto,^ — or,  to  withhold  his  support  from  the  ministry 
when  attacked  by  their  political  opponents.  A  minister 
who  infringes  any  one  of  these  rules  is  bound  to  tender 
his  immediate  resignation  of  office. 

The  responsibility  of  a  minister  who  has  no  seat  Of  other 
in  the  cabinet  is  less  comprehensive,  although  in  its  ™""*  "' 
degree  no  less  complete.  Such  an  one  is  required  to 
render  active  assistance  in  sustaining  the  policy  of  the 
government ;  and  in  carrying  out,  intelhgently  and 
faithfully,  the  instructions  given  him  by  his  political 
chief.  But  his  individual  responsibility  ends  here.  If 
called  upon  to  represent  the  department  to  which  he 
belongs,  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  he  does  so, 
strictly  speaking,  as  the  organ  and  mouthpiece  of  his 
official  superior.     He  cannot  be  held  answerable  for  a 


'  See  ante,  p,  273 ;  and  see  Mr.  ••  Air.  Gladstone,  in  Hans.  D.  v. 

Gladstone's  observation,  quoted  and  168,  p.  170;  and  see  lb.  v.  166,  p. 

endorsed  by  Earl  Grey,  '  that  it  is  1388. 

one  of  our  first  duties  to  decline  to  '  Earl  Grey,  on  the  Jamaica  debt, 
acquit  any  member  of  the  cabinet  of  lb.  v.  168,  pp.  276,  280 ;  Mr.  Glad- 
responsibility  for  the  announced  and  stone,  Jb.  v.  217,  p.  1268.  Regarding 
declared  policy  of  another.'  Hans,  differences  of  opinion  between  two  or 
D.  V.  102,  p.  2057 ;  and  see  lb.  v.  more  administrative  departments  gee 
196,  p.  14  ;  V.  227,  pp.  90,  711.  ante,  p.  239. 
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policy  in  the  framing  of  wliich  he  haa  had  no  share  ; 
altliough,  upon  questions  of  special  importance,  he 
sliould  ratlier  resi«;n  than  become  a  party  to  decisions 
to  whicli  he  entertained  strong  and  insurmountable  ob- 
jections. Upon  all  ordinary  questions,  it  is  justly  held 
to  be  the  duty  of  a  subordinate  minister,  after  stating 
his  opinion,  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  his  chief.  For 
liis  responsibihty  is  that  of  a  subordinate,  not  of  a  prin- 
cipal, and  mainly  consists  in  an  accountabihty  for  the 
efficient  discharge  of  tlie  duties  assigned  to  him,  in  sul)- 
jection  to  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  head  of  his 
department." 
?,fr"i^.,„  J3ut  questions  will  sometimes  arise  which,  in  the 

opinion  of  leading  members  of  a  government,  are  of  too 
doubtful,  delicate,  or  complex  a  nature  to  admit  either 
of  agreement  or  compromise,  and  yet  which  require 
an  immediate  settlement.  Upon  such  questions,  cabinet 
ministers  may  agree  to  difrer,"  and  when  brought  before 
parliament  they  are  treated  as  '  open  questions '  to  l)e 
advocated  or  opposed  by  individual  ministers  at  their 
discretion. 

It  is  impossible  to  define,  beforehand,  what  questions 
may  properly  be  accounted  '  open  '  without  detriment 
to  the  character  of  a  ministry,  or  to  its  claims  to  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  Parliament.  Since  unanimity 
in  the  cabinet  has  become  an  acknowledged  rule,  such 
great  questions  as  parliamentary  reform,  the  ballot,  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  Roman  CathoHc  emancipa- 
tion, free  trade,  hours  of  labour  in  factories,  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  women's  disabilities,  house- 
hold franchise  in  counties,  and  the  Public  Worship  Regu- 
lation Bill,  with  other  minor  matters,  have  severally  been 


*  Hans.  D.  v.  126,  p.  888.     Earl  propriety   of    considering    mode    of 

Grey,  in  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7,  p.  12.  dealing  with  disfranchised  boroughs 

Hans.  D.  V.  203,  p.  330;  and  Mr.  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford  as  an 

Lowe'><  casp,  ante,  toI.  1,  p.  447.  open  question.   Bulwer's  Life  of  Pal- 

•"  See  discussion  in  cabinet  as  to  merston,  v.  1,  pp.  253-258. 
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considered  as  *  open  questions  '  by  some  administrations, 
though  not  by  others." 

But,  however  unavoidable  they  may  be  under  cer- 
tain exceptional  circumstances,  the  multiphcation  of 
'  open  questions  '  must  be  regarded  as  a  great  evil,  as 
they  tend  to  diminish  the  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility, which  ought  to  be  keenly  felt  by  everyone  who 
is  admitted  to  share  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
If  all  questions  were  open,  and  the  minority  in  a  minis- 
try opposed,  or  refused  to  support  the  majority,  few 
important  measures  could  be  carried  ;  and  the  degrad- 
ing spectacle  would  be  exhibited  of  a  government 
without  a  decided  policy  upon  the  grave  political  issues 
that  are  continually  arising,  and  which  need  to  be  de- 
termined upon  definite  principles  that  can  be  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  nation  at  large.* 

Henceforth  it  became   an  established  principle  that  when  a 
when  a  member  of  the  administration — whether  he  has 


mu8t  re* 


a  seat  in  the  cabinet  or  not — votes  against  his  colleagues  "'•*°- 
upon  any  government  measure  (not  being  an  open  ques- 
tion), he  is  bound  to  lose  no  time  in  aflbrding  to  the 
prime  minister  '  an  opportunity  of  placing  his  office  in 
other  hands,  as  the  only  means  in  his  power  of  prevent- 
ing the  injury  to  the  king's  service  which  might  ensue 
from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  majesty's  coun- 
cils.''' It  is  then  optional  with  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration either  to  advise  the  sovereign  to  accept  the 
resignation  of  his  colleague,  or  to  express  his  willingness 


"  Mir.  of  Pari.  1839,  pp.  3067-  R.  Peel's  opinions,  Ed.  Rev.  v.  71, 

3070.     Hans.  D.  y.  194,  p.  001  ;   lb.  p.  493;    Lord   John  Ktissell,  as   to 

V.  201,  p.  959  ;  v.  206,  p.  68;  v.  217,  their    being    generally    inexpedient, 

p.  842;  and  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  219.  Mir.  of  Pari.  1840,  p'.  620;  and  nee 

"  Earl  Grey,  Pari.  Gov.  new  ed.  Lewis,  on  Matters  of  Opinion,  ch.  vii. 

p.  116.     Duke  of  Somerset  on  Mon-  'On  the  applicability  of  the  principle 

arc-hy,  &c.  p.  172.     See  Macaulay's  of  authority  to  the  decisions  of  po- 

argumeuts  in  favour  of  opeu  ques-  litical  bodies.' 

tions,  Mir.  of  Pari.    1839,  p.  3U67 ;  >•  Mr.  Iliuskifson's  case,  Mir.  of 

Sir  K.  Peel's  arguments  ajrainst  them.  Pari.  1828,  p.   1691.     See  Bulwer'a 

76.  1840,  p.  002  ;  an  article  (probably  Life  of  Palmerston,  v.  1,  pp.  260 

written   by   Macaulay)   refuting   Sir  422. 
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to  retain  him  in  ofiice,  notwithstanding  his  opposition 
to  a  particuhir  measure  of  tlie  j^overnraent.''  The  first 
recorded  instance  of  pohtical  dismissals  on  account  of 
votes  in  Parliament  adverse  to  the  ministerial  pr>licy 
occurred  in  December,  1762,  after  the  debate  on  the 
])rcliminaries  of  j)cace  at  the  close  of  the  seven  years' 
war.  On  this  occasion  Henry  Fox,  who  had  accepted 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  determined  to 
force  the  peace  through  the  House  by  claiming  the  un- 
(jualilied  support  of  all  officials  in  Parliament.  Previously 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  settled  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Pitt,  when  paymaster  (1746-1755),  not  only 
voted,  but  frequently  spoke  against  the  government ; 
but  the  course  adopted  in  1762  has  since  become  the 
rule,  and  has  been  gradually  extended  so  as  to  include 
even  officials  of  the  court,  who  happen  to  occupy  seats 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.' 

In  proof  of  the  growth  and  present  development  of 
constitutional  practice  on  this  subject,  the  following  pre- 
cedents may  be  cited  : — 

(1.)  As  regards  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Lord  Thurlow  was  lord  high  chancellor  daring  several  succeasive 
administrations,  from  1778  to  1783.  He  claimed  to  be  the  special 
choice  of  the  king,  and  was  fond  of  showing  his  independence  of  his 
fellow-ministers,  by  opposing  them  in  council. •  During  Mr.  Pitt's 
fii-st  administration  in  1783,  he  made  himself  very  troublesome, 
asserting  his  own  independence,  persisting  in  a  systematic  and  violent 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  government,  and  never  acting  cordially 
with  his  colleagues.     To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  offensive 


'  Spe  case  of  Lds.  Sidmouth  and 
Ellen  borough,  who  were  invited  to 
continue  in  the  Grenville  Adminis- 
tration, notwithstanding  their  oppo- 
sition to  any  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  after  the  cabinet  had 
ngreed  upon  a  contrar?  policy.  (Pari. 
D.  V.  9,  p.  396 ;  Jb.  v.  23,  p.  463.) 
in  1844,  and  again  in  1867,  the  lord 
chancellor  vot«>d  against  his  col- 
leagues in  the  ministry  upon  a  clause 


of  a  Bill  to  con'er  certain  legal  pa- 
tronage upon  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Hans.  1).  v.  189,  pp.  843, 
1603. 

"■  Walpole's  Geo.  III.,  Le  Mar- 
chant's  ed.  V.  1,  pp.  233-235.  Earl 
of  Shelburne's  Life,  v.  1,  pp.  174, 
181.     Quar.  Rev.  v.  138,  p.  418. 

•  See  ante,  p.  145.  Knight,  Hist, 
of  Eng.  V.  6,  p.  439. 
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conduct,  that  it  was  a  saying  of  Pitt's,  that  in  the  cabinet  Thurlow  Prec«». 
'  opposed  everything,  proposed  nothing,  and  w««  ready  to  support  *^°^ 
anytliing,'  *  The  prime  minister  bore  with  him  very  patiently  for  a 
long  time,  in  consideration  of  his  extraordinary  ability  and  fitne« 
for  his  distinguished  ofhce,  but  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  king  to  compel  his  colleague  to  behave  with  more 
propriety.  Accordingly,  in  1789,  Mr.  Pitt  wrote  to  Ids  majesty, 
representing  his  dithculties,  and  stating  how  desimble  it  was  that 
there  should  be  complete  cordiality  between  the  members  of  the 
cabinet.  Upon  this  the  king  wrote  to  Uie  ehanoeUor,  and  received 
such  a  reply  as  led  him  confidently  to  anticipate  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  no  reason  to  complain  again  on  the  subject.  For  two  or  thrtue 
years  matters  proceeded  more  MDoothly,  but  after  that  time  Thurlow 
began  again  to  be  very  intraetaUe.  At  ministerial  dinners,  where 
it  was  customary  after  the  cloth  was  removed  to  enter  upon  dis- 
cussions on  state  afiairs,  he  would  frequently  refuse  to  express  kii 
opinion  ;  and  would  sometimes  withdraw  to  another  part  of  the  room 
and  fall  asleep.  In  Piariiament  he  was  so  nnreliaUe  that  it  becMDO 
necessary  to  appoint  another  cabinet  minister  to  aei  as  leader  of  tlio 
government  in  the  House  of  Lords.  This  made  Thurlow  very  angry, 
and  he  opposed  the  government  measures  in  the  House  of  Lords 
more  vehemently  than  ever.  At  length  Mr.  Pitt's  forbearance  was 
exhausted,  and  he  wrote  to  the  king,  that  his  majesty  must  choose 
between  his  prime  minister  and  his  chancellor,  for  that  it  was  im- 
possible  they  could  continue  any  longer  to  act  together.  Notwith- 
standing his  attachment  to  Thurlow,  the  king  at  once  gave  way, 
and  caused  a  communication  to  be  made  to  the  chancellor  that  'his 
majesty  had  no  longer  any  occasion  for  his  services.'*  The  great 
.seal  was  then  put  into  commission,  until  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Lough  boi-ough. 

In  1820,  when  Lord  Liverpool's  cabinet  had  agreed  to  commence 
proceedings  against  the  consort  of  George  IV.,  by  a  Bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  for  allegetl  adultery,  Mr.  Canning— who  then  filled  the 
otlice  of  president  of  the  India  board — declined  to  take  any  part  in 
the  proceedings  against  the  queen,  because  he  had  formerly  been 
employed  as  one  of  her  confidential  advisers.  Whereupon  he  ten- 
dered his  resignation  of  office,  at  a  personal  interview  with  the  king. 
His  majesty,  however,  by  a  letter  through  the  prime  minister,  in- 
sisted  upon  Mr.  Canning  retaining  his  place  ;  authorising  him   to 


'  Campheirs    Chaiic.    v.    5,    pp.  Geo.    II  f.   v.   6.   p.   234.     In   1770 

001  n,  074  ;  aud  see  IL  pp.  312.474,  lid.  ('amden  was  dismiNse.!  from  the 

W8-  ehancellv)rsbip  for  ^'Il  attack  upon  his 

»  /ft.  V.  5,  pp.  .5«o,  &c.  076.    Stan-  colleagiies   in   the    Hou^  of  Lords, 

hope's  Pin,  V.  '2,  p.  148.     Adolphus,  OampbeH's  Cliin?.  v.  .5,  p.  283. 
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follow  h'lH  own  jud^iiuMit  in  respect  to  the  queen,  and  to  mamga,  if 
necessary,  the  kingH  express  oomtnands  as  the  reason  for  his  remain- 
ing in  otiice.  Mr.  Canning  yielded  to  the  rojal  pleasure,  and  oon* 
tinned  in  the  cabinet  for  alx>ut  six  months  longer  ;  a^MtUining,  Um 
while,  from  all  pnrtiripiition  in  the  proneediny  against  the  queen. 
But  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  it  became  apparent  that  diaeoa- 
sions  were  likely  to  ariHe  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  queen'* 
case  ;  and  that  the  pretience  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  a  minister  in  that 
ohanilwr,  if  he  tor)k  no  part  in  the  debate,  would  be  prodaottre  of 
embarrassment  l>oth  to  himself  and  to  his  ofJleegnea.  He  therelbre 
\gn\n  tendered  his  resignation,  which  the  king,  this  time,  wgretlully 
accepted.* 

In  1828  Mr.  Huskisson,  Iwing  then  secretary  of  state  for  the 
colonies,  voted  against  his  colleagues  upon  the  East  Retford  Dis- 
franchisement Bill,  in  favour  of  a  clause  to  transfer  the  forfeited 
franchise  to  Birmingham,  in  order  to  redeem  a  pledge  which  he  had 
given  on  a  former  occasion.  He  immediately  afterwards  tendered 
his  resignation  of  office,  by  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (the 
prime  minister),  who  accepted  the  same,  and  communicated  the  letter 
of  resignation  to  the  king.  Mr.  Huskisson,  however,  had  expected 
that  the  premier  would  urge  him  to  remain  in  office,  and  was  much 
chagrined  with  the  duke  for  acting  so  promptly  in  the  matter.  He 
attempted  some  further  explanations,  through  a  friend,  with  the  view 
of  showing  that  his  intention  to  retire  from  the  ministry  had  been 
misunderstood.  But  the  duke  characteristically  replied,  '  It  is  no 
mistake,  it  can  l>e  no  mistake,  and  it  shall  )>e  no  mistake  '  The 
duke's  determination,  however,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  four  of  Mr. 
Huskissoii's  friends  from  the  cabinet.* 


Opposi- 
tion of 
Biibordin- 
ate 
ininisterF. 


(2.)   As  regards  Ministers  not  in  the  Cabinet. 

In  February  1772  Mr.  Fox  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty 
Boanl,  chiefly  because  of  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  a  measure  then  in  preparation,  much  desired  by  the  king,  but 
reluctantly  adopted  by  his  ministers.  While  the  Bill  was  pending 
in  Parliament,  the  king  wrote  to  the  premier  (Lord  North),  threat- 
ening his  heavy  displeasure  to  all  in  his  service  who  should  refuse  to 
give  it  a  hearty  support.*  In  the  following  December,  Fox  was 
again  in  office,  as  a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury.  But  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  dismissed,  for  being  insubordinate  to  his  official 
superior,  Lord  North.? 


'  Stapleton's    Canning    and     his  Desp.  3rd  Ser.  v.  4,  pp.  449-478. 
Times,  pp.  200-318.  *  Lewis,   Administrations,   p.    7. 

*  Bulwer's   Life   of   Palmerston,  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Knjr.  v.  6,  p.  4t$iE>. 
T.    1,    pp.    253-1176.      Wellington's  ^  Mahon,  v.  o,  p.  498. 
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III  1822  Mr.  Huskifison,  who  waa  not  then  a  cabinet  minister,  I'r»-ce- 
but  held  the  office  of  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  fwMts,  had  *^"*''' 
felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  his  colleagues  upon  tl»e  com  <{U««tion, 
whereupon  he  lost  no  time  in  tendering  his  resignation  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  the  prime  minister,  but  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  it, 
and  continue  in  office/  In  1829  Sir  Charles  Wetherall,  being  at- 
torney-general, opposed  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  which  had 
l^^en  brought  in  as  a  government  measure,  whereupon  he  waa  re- 
moved from  office,  and  Sir  J.  Scarlett  app<^inted  in  his  place.*  Li 
the  same  year  King  CJeorge  IV.  gave  a  reluctant  consent  that  the 
lords  of  the  household  should  be  required  to  lUtend  in  their  places 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  order  to  support  the  Relief  Bill.  Never- 
theless, one  or  two  officers  of  the  household  voted  against  ministers, 
and  imme<liately  tendered  their  resignations.  But  they  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  offices.^  In  October  1831  Earl  Howe  was 
dismissed  fn>m  his  office  as  lord  chambmrUun  to  the  queen,  in  eonse- 
quence  of  his  vote  in  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  Formerly, 
when  the  Reform  question  was  before  Parliament,  he  had  intimated 
his  intention  of  voting  against  it,  and  had  placed  his  office  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government,  but  had  been  requested  to  retain  it,  with 
a  distinct  recognition  of  his  privilege  to  vote  as  he  pleased,  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  attached  to  the  queen's  household,  usually 
considered  as  being  independent  of  party  politics.  On  this  occasion, 
however.  Earl  Howe  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to  communicate 
with  the  government  touching  his  intending  vote,  and  he  was  sur- 
prised when,  upon  the  recomn  :  of  ministers,  his  majesty  re- 
moved liini  from  office,  in  «.•■  ce  of  his  vote  against  their 
policy."  [In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  prime  minister  before  this 
occurrence,  the  king  declare<l  that  '  he  had  not  hesitated  to  discard 
from  his  household  any  individual,  whether  holding  a  superior  or  an 
inferior  situation,  who,  being  a  member  of  either  House,  had  with- 
held or  stated  his  intention  of  withholding  his  support  from  the 
government  upon  the  question  of  Reform.'  •*]  In  1832  Sir  H.  Pamell, 
the  secretary-at-war,  left  the  House  before  the  division  on  a  mo- 
tion involving  a  censure  upon  ministers,  notwithstanding  tliat  the 


»  See    Mir.   of    Pari.    1828,   pp.  *  Wellington  Desp.  t.  6,  pp.  512, 

1689-1708.     In  like  manner,  the  Rt.  551.  55o,  582;  and  see /6.  v.  6,  p.  470. 

Hon.    C.     W.    Wynn,   after    voting  '  Jb.  \.  7,  p.  443.     Mir.  of  Pari. 

against  his  colleagues  on  the  Alien  Oct.  1831,  pp.  3027,  3127.     Corresp. 

Bill,  and  Ld.  Lonsdale,  after  a  similar  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  v.  1,  pp. 

vote  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  370-372. 

were  nevertheless  continued  m  office.  *  Correep.  Will.  IV.  with   Earl 

Hans.  I).  (3)  v.  102,  p.  682.  Grey,  y.  1,  p.  201.     Being  unable  to 

»  Wellington   Desp.   3rd    Ser.    v.  vote  for  the  Reform  Bill,  Ld.  Walde- 

5,  pp.  508,  547.     Mir.  of  Pari.  1820,  grave  resigned  his  situation  of  lord 

pp.  675-683, 907.  of  the  bedchamber.     lb.  p.  360. 
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strongest  representations  were  made  to  him  upon  the  nature  of  the 
(jueatioii  ;  wliereupoti  he.  was  removed  from  office,  upon  the  unani- 
mous rccorniiHMidiitiou  of  the  cabine*.*  In  1H3:J  T.  It.  Maoaulay, 
commissioner  of  the  hoard  of  control,  Kpoke  and  voUhI  against 
ministers  on  the  West  India  Hill  (ujKjn  which  there  was  a  grmt 
party  struggU;),  but  he  tendered  his  resignation  U-forehand.  But 
his  resignation  was  not  accepted,  on  account  of  his  great  reputation 
ill  Parliunient/  In  1849  Mr.  liaines,  the  president  o£  the  pf>or  law 
bitard,  voted  against  the  government  measure  for  the  repeal  of  the 
navi^jntion  laws,  but  the  prime  minister  explaine<l  U)  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Mr.  Baines  had  only  accepte<l  office  conditionally  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  vote  as  he  thought  fit  upon  this  question." 
Again,  in  1854,  upon  another  question,  Mr.  Baines  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  his  colleagues  ;  but  his  proffered  resignation  was  declined, 
on  account  of  the  high  sense  entertained  of  his  public  services.* 

Strict  The  strictness  of  discipline  which  is  now  observed 

discipline,  ^niongst  thc  Subordinate  ministers  of  the  crown  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  the  following  examples  : — 

In  1863  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  after  writing  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  promising  his  assistance  in  passing  a 
certain  Bill,  opposed  the  measure  in  Parliament,  because  •  the 
authorities  in  Ireland  '  disapproved  of  the  measure.' 

In  1866  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  (attorney-general),  in  debate  on 
the  Government  Reform  Bill,  'with  respect  to  the  savings  bank 
franchise  in  that  measure,  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  he  re- 
garded it  as  "  by  no  means  the  best  part  of  the  proposal  of  the 
government,"  'i  which,  as  he  afterwards  remarked,  '  was  as  much  as 
saying  that  as  far  as  he  individually  could,  he  disapproved  of  it.' 
Commenting  upon  a  similar  proposition  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  the 
Derby  ministry,  in  1867,  Sir  R.  Palmer  (being  then  in  opposition) 
characterised  it  as  '  utterly  wrong  in  principle,  and  untenaVjle  and 
unsettling  in  practice.''' 

Should  any  indiscreet  or  inaccurate  language  be  publicly  made 
use  of  by  a  cabinet  minister,  if  upon  a  question  of  public  policy,  it 
may  justly  be  made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  criticism,  but  it 
would  be  more  reasonable  to  call  for  explanations  from  the  ministtr 
whose  language  is  complained  of,  than  to  hold  the  administration 


"  Corresp.    Will.    IV.  with  Earl  ■>  lb.  v.  183,  p.  1661. 

Grey,  v.  2,  pp.  104,  173.  *'  lb.  v.  186,  p.  590.     See  action 

^  Trevelyaii,  Life  of  Macaulay,  v.  of  solicitor-general   (Sir  J.  D.  Cole- 

1,  pp.  307-315.  ridge)    on  the  Kirwee  prize  monev 

«  Hans.  1).  (3)  v.  102,  p.  681.  case,   lb.  v.  201,  p.    1547.     And  of 

"   lb.  v.  132,  pp.  72-80.  law    officers  of  ciown   on  Judicial 

'  Hans.  I),  v.  171,  p.  :i82.  Com'.  Bill,  lb.  v.  1'03,  p.  1721. 
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responsible  for  the  same.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  cabinet  must  be 
held  accountable  for  such  utterances,  unless  they  are  disavowed  by 
the  prime  minister  or  otherwise  explained  to  the  satisfaction  of  Par- 
liament.' 

Note  the  flippant  and  unbecoming  S|)eeche8  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  of  Sir  James  Graham,  at  a  banquet  given  to  Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  on  March  7,  1854,  previous  to  his  departure  in  command  of 
the  Baltic  fleet,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  Russia  ;  and 
the  subse<juent  attack  of  the  Admiral  upon  Sir  J.  Graham,  aft«r  his 
return  from  an  unsuccessful  campaign.™ 

It  is  understood  that  members  of  the  government,  who  are  not  in 
the  cabinet,  should  be  chary  of  addressing  the  House,  except  when 
the  business  of  their  respective  departments  is  under  discussion." 

Cabinet  ministers,  however,  do  not  hold  themselves  indUreet 
responsible  for  the  language  of  subordinate  members  of  by  muHl- 
the  government.  ^'^ 

Thus,  in  the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill,  on  September  21,  1831, 
the  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  gave  utterance  to  an  unconstitutional 
dogma,  in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  crown,  in  conjunction  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  disfranchise  boroughs,  without  reference  to 
tl»e  House  of  Lords.  This  assertion  occasioned  great  excitement, 
and  ministers  were  called  upon  to  disavow  it.  But  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  (Lord  Althorp),  while  repudiating  the  sentiment,  said 


*  See  comment  on  alleged  discre-  his  colleagues,  and  explain«Ml  away  to 

puncy  between  ministerial  statements  the  United  States  minister  in  London, 

mado  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  H.  of  lb.  v.  173,  p.   148;  v.  182,  p.  lltU; 

C.  and  Earl  of  Malmesbury  in  the  v.  183,  p.  108.    I^ord  Campbell  says : 

H.  of  L.  Hans.  D.  v.  ]J»1,  pp.  1787-  '  It  ia  remarkable  that  there  is  hardly 

1814.      And    see    debates   in    both  any  public  man  who  has  not,  at  some 

Houses  on  indiscreet  speech  by  Mr.  time  or  other,  indiscreetly  used  some 

Bright    (pres.    board    of    trade)   on  expression  which  has  passed  into  a 

Irish    land   question;    and   a   letter  by-word  against  him.'     He  mentions 

from  Mr.  Bright  to  a  public  meeting  the  well-known  instances  of  Ld.  Mel- 

comnieuting  ofi'ensively  and    indeco-  bourne's  *  heavy  blow  and  great  dis- 

TiUisly   upon    the   H.    of    L.   lb.    v.  couragement    to    the    Church,'   Ld. 

195.  pp.  2063,  2059  ;  v.  196,  p.  357  ;  John  Russell's '  finahty  of  the  Reform 

V.    197,    pp.     1,    121.       And     Mr.  Bill,'    Ld.    Lyndhurs't's    'aliens     in 

Speaker's  observations  on    necessity  blood,   language,  and    religion,'  and 

of  refraii  ir,<r  from  allusion  to  debates  an    unlucky  speech  of   his   own,  in 

in  other  1  luuse,  76.  v.  229,  p.  1630.  which  he   said,  that   'the   right   of 

See  references  made  to  a  speech  by  freemen  to  vote  was  the  plague-gpot 

Mr.  Gladstone,  when   chanc.   of  the  on  our  repretientative  system,'  Lives 

exch.,  in  recess  of  1862,  upouAmeri-  of  the  Chancellors,  v.  5,  p.  267  n. 

can  affairs,  wherein  be  declared  that  "  Martin,  I*r.  Consort,  v.  3,  pp. 

President  Davis  bad  'not  o)dy  created  37,  131.     Hans.  D.  v.  131,  p.  674. 

an  army,  but  made  a  nation,'  an  ob-  "  Quar.    Rev.    v.    129,    p.    343* 

servatiou  which  was  'regretted'  by  Hans.  D.  v.  202,  p.  60. 
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he  <  did  not  think  it  juit,  or  fair,  or  candid,  or  aooordtng  to  Um  etis- 
toniM  or  usageii  of  thin  }{ouii«,  to  make  th«  foranuRant  rw|Wimi1ilt 
for  any  Htutement  which  may,  in  the  oourM  of  •  dabftto,  be  mmd»  bf 

genth^nien  who  an»  not  m«nif)en  of  the  cabifet.'" 

Miniiito™  In  order  to  enable  ininisters  to  carry  on  the  ifovern- 

roquiro  a  ^    .      ,  ,  •   •     i.      i-  .   , 

[Miriia-  ment  111  liarmony  and  a^jreement  with  1  arhainent,  with- 
majllrhy.  ^*"^  ^^'^''^  bcinj,'  subjected  to  the  degradation  of  t>ecoining 
the  mere  tools  of  a  democratic  assembly,  it  ia  neccssarj* 
that  they  should  l>e  sustained  by  an  adequate  majority 
in  both  Houses,  and  especially  in  the  House  of  (jommons. 
This  advantage  is  ordinarily  secured  to  them  through 
the  agency  of  party.  Whichever  political  party  pre- 
dominates in  the  nation,  and  in  the  legislature,  pre- 
sumably selects  its  best  men  to  be  its  leaders  and  repre- 
sentatives. The  sovereign  having  chosen  from  amongst 
such  those  whom  she  is  willing  to  appoint  to  !>e  her 
councillors  and  administrators,  the  interests  of  party 
and  of  the  state  alike  demand  that  they  should  receive 
from  Parliament  a  generous  support  ;  and  that  so  long, 
at  least,  as  the  House  of  Commons  continues  to  repose 
confidence  in  them,  they  should  be  permitted  to  advise 
and  influence  the  deliberations  of  Parliament,  with  the 
authority  that  belongs  to  their  ofl'ice  as  ministers  of  the 
crown.  Relying  upon  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
the  men  to  whom  both  crown  and  Parliament  have 
agreed  to  entrust  the  direction  of  pubhc  afl*airs,  the 
legislative  chambers  should  be  willing  to  receive  with 
favour  whatever  measures  they  may  deem  it  expedient 
to  submit  for  their  sanction ;  and  should  be  slow  to 
impede  or  interfere  with  the  action  of  ministers  in 
executive  matters,  otherwise  than  by  the  free  criticism 
and  promptness  to  demand  the  redress  of  all  manifest 
grievances,  which  is  the  inherent  prerogative  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  attendarce  of  members  who  are  known  to  be 
supporters  of  government  is  specially  invited  by  circulars 

»  Mir.  of  Pari.  1831,  pp.  2312-2315. 
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from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  issued  shortly  before  Attend- 
the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  occasionally  during  a  me^be». 
session  when  important  divisions  are  anticipated.  Upon 
a  particular  emergency,  the  leader  of  the  House  himself 
will  address  his  supporters  in  this  way ;  or  convene  a 
meeting  of  his  party  to  consider  the  course  to  be  taken 
in  a  political  exigency.  Similar  circulars  are  issued, 
from  time  to  time,  on  l>ehalf  of  the  opposition.' 

Prior  to  the  Eieform  Act  of  1 832,  party  organisation  oecUue  oi 
seldom  failed  to  secure  an  adequate  support  in  Parlia-  p*^^  ****** 
ment  for  the  existing  administration.  But  the  large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  placemen,  and  steady  sup- 
porters of  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
sequent upon  tlie  abolition  of  Treasury  nomination 
boroughs  and  the  insubortlination  of  the  new  members 
of  the  Keformed  Parliament  to  party  leaders,  rendered 
government  by  party  increasingly  difficult.'  Again,  the 
rapid  and  entire  change  of  opinion  which  was  exhibited 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  settlement  of  the  corn  law 
question  in  184(5,  a  change  which  he  refrained  from 
communicating  beforehand  even  to  the  leading  members 
of  the  conservative  party,  gave  a  further  shock  to  the 
old  system,  from  which  it  has  never  fully  recovered ; 
thereby  rendering  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  a  land- 
mark not  only  in  our  economical,  but  also  in  our  con- 
stitutional history .''  Moreover,  as  the  other  great  ques- 
tions which  of  old  divided  the  Whigs  and  Tories  into 
hostile  camps  were  disposed  of,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the. 
nation  began,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  education, 
to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  matters  of  political  concern, 
the  number  of  independent  members  has  naturally  and 
inevitably  increased,  until  it  has  become  exceedingly 

p  Yonge,  Li'e  of  I^.  Overpool,  22(5.     Walsh,  Results  of  Reform  \ct 

V.  2,  p.  249.     Mir.  of  Pari.  1835,  p.  of  1632,  pp    93,  150.     The  Greville 

2803.     Hans.  D.  v.  186,  p.  1684  ;  see  Memoirs,  v.  3,  p.  235. 
lb.  V.  207,  pp.  1290,  &c. ;  v.  208,  p.  '  See  Peel's  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pp 

1102.  318  324.    Quar.  Rev.  v.  112,  p.  372. 

1  Grey,  Pari.  Govt,  new  edit.  p. 
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Hccliiie  of 
party  CJ>»- 


(lifHcult  for  any  party  to  secure  a  reliable  working  ma- 
troi."^         jf>rity  in  the  House  of  Comnion«. 

Mr.  Ifaro  in  Win  work  on  rppreiwnttttirtn  •  ^'ivf>«  th«'  ♦•xp*Tifnc«  of 
tlio  lat«  Hi«lnf*y  II<Tl>ert  of  the  effect  of  tlie  dcclirtf  of  party  control 
in  th«;  HouHe  of  (!oinnionii.  The  exU-nt  U>  which  the  old  uyHU-m  of 
subordination  to  party  leodera  wa*  sometiuiett  carried  may  Ije  inferred 
from  the  humorous  description  of  an  old  Scotch  member  (Ferguson  of 
Pitfour),  who  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  who  used  to 
Hiiy,  '  I  was  never  preaent  at  any  delate  I  could  avoid,  or  absent  from 
any  division  I  could  get  at.  I  have  heanl  iiiiiny  arguments  which 
convinced  my  judgment,  but  never  one  that  inHuence<i  my  vote.  I 
never  votetl  but  once  according  to  my  opinion,  and  that  wa«  the  worst 
vote  I  ever  gave,  I  found  that  the  only  way  to  \>e  quiet  in  Parliament 
was  always  to  vote  with  the  ministers,  and  never  to  take  a  place,'* 
E<lmund  Burke  deline<l  an  indej)endent  meml>er  of  Parliament  as  a 
member  that  no  one  could  de]>end  upon  ;  but  this  definition  would 
find  no  favour  with  the  present  race  of  legislators.*' 

Nor  is  it  the  government  alone  that  suffers  from  the 
decline  of  party  organisation ;  the  opposition  likewise 
are  no  longer  subject,  as  of  old,  to  the  direction  of  one 
acknowledged  chief ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon,  nowadays, 
to  witness  an  opposition  in  Parliament  split  up  into  dif- 
ferent factions,  each  carrying  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, in  its  own  way.^ 

The  writer,  however,  has  no  desire  to  enlarge  upon 
this  topic,  or  to  speculate  upon  the  means  of  remedying 
the  undeniable  evils  attendant  upon  a  weak  government. 
He  professes  to  deal  with  facts  and  not  with  theories ; 
and  it  has  been  his  aim  to  limit  himself  strictly  to  the 
purpose  in  hand.  He  would,  therefore,  simply  direct 
attention  to  the  facilities  afforded  under  constitutional 
government  for  the  free  expression  of  the  opinion  of 
Parliament  upon  all  ministerial  acts,  as  well  as  upon  all 
legislative  measures  ;  and  state  the  grounds  upon  which 
ministers  of  the  crown  are  entitled  to  expect  from  Par- 
liament either  a  cordial  support  or  a  fair  trial. 

'  Ed.  1865,  pp.  230-237.  «  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  pp.  923,  926. 

*  Crabb  Robinsons  Diarv,  v.  2,  "  Mr.      Disraeli's      obseivatione, 

p,  316.  '  Ilans.  D.  v.  205,  p.  1656. 
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And  here  it  will  be  appropriate  to  notice  a  feature  in  Th«  oppo- 
our  political  system,  which  began  to  be  developed  con- 
temporaneously with  the  establishment  of  parliamentary 
government,  and  which  has  materially  contributed  to  the 
vigour  and  efficiency  of  the  same— namely,  the  presence 
in  both  Houses  of  an  organised  opposition. 

The  political  party  oi  which  the  administration  for 
the  time  being  is  the  mouthpiece  and  representative  is 
invariably  confronted  in  Parliament  by  another  party, 
who  themselves  expect  to  succeed  to  power,  whenever 
they  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  overthrow  their  anta- 
gonists, and  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  office. 
Acting  upon  well-defined  principles,  and  within  the  strict 
lines  of  the  constitution,  to  which  they  profess  an  equal 
attachment  to  that  exhibited  by  its  official  defenders,  the 
adlierents  of  this  party  have  been  aptly  styled  *  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition,'  *  and  although  the  propriety  of  this 
designation  has  been  disputed,  yet  it  may  be  understood 
as  implying  that  loyalty  to  the  sovereign,  and  that 
honourable  and  patriotic  rivalry  in  political  strife,  which 
should  equally  animate  all  parties  in  the  great  council 
of  the  nation.* 

The  opposition  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  upon  Their 
parliamentary  debate,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  busi-  '"**^°°^ 
ness  of  the  crown  in  Parliament,  for  they  are  the  consti- 
tutional critics  of  all  public  affairs ; '  and  whatever  course 
the  government  may  pursue,  they  naturally  endeavour 
to  find  some  ground  for  attack.  It  is  the  function  of 
an  opposition  to  state  the  case  against  the  administration  ; 
to  say  everything  which  may  plausibly  be  said  against 
every  measure,  act,  or  word  of  every  member  of  the 
ministry  ;  in  short,  to  constitute  a  standing  censorship  of 


"  A  phiMsk!  vvliich  originated  with  D.  v.  221,  p.  373. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  Ed.  Rev.  v.  V.iS,   p.  "  Mr.  Disraeli,  Han^.  D.  t.  174, 

301.  r-  l'^'"*^'.  and  s*^  ^*-  v.  230,  p.  152.S. 

*  Mr.  Lowe's  obsprvatious,  Hans. 
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TheOpiK).  i\^Q  govertunent,  subjecting  all  iU  hcXh  and  mea«ureti  \o 
a  close  atul  jealous  8<TUtiny.* 

But  on  questions  of  foreign  policy,  while  they  would 
naturally  criticise  freely  the  action  of  government,  es- 
pecially in  the  preliminary  stages  of  such  questions,  it 
lias  been  customary  of  late  yeara  for  the  opposition  to 
refrain  from  any  party  warfare,  and  to  extend  the  utmost 
forbearance,  and,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  a  generous 
assistance,  to  ministers,  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  the 
crown  and  the  just  influence  of  the  British  government 
in  foreign  aflairs." 

While  parliamentary  opposition  affords  a  valuable 
security  against  the  misconduct  of  a  government,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  liable  to  abuse,  and  may  easily  be  perverted 
to  factious  and  unpatriotic  issues.  It  may  be  made  the 
vehicle  for  personal  acrimony  and  false  accusation.  It 
may  pander  to  the  popular  passions  for  selfish  or  sectional 
ends.  It  is  mainly  kept  in  check  by  two  considerations. 
Firstly,  that  its  own  proceedings  are  reviewed  and  criti- 
cised by  the  constituent  body,  aided  by  the  free  com- 
ments of  the  public  press.  Secondly,  that  in  the  event 
of  success  attending  the  endeavours  of  its  leaders  to 
replace  the  existing  government,  they  must,  for  the  sake 
of  consistency,  give  practical  effect  in  office  to  the  policy 
they  advocated  in  opposition.  The  view  of  this  contin- 
gency exercises  a  sobering  effect  upon  the  character  of 
an  opposition,  and  tends  to  keep  it  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation.*'  *  Thus,  as  the  hope  of  acquiring  office 
reduces  the  bitterness  of  opposition,  so  the  fear  of  a 
compulsory  acceptance  limits  its  extravagance.' " 


*  See  article  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  545.     Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D.  v.  130, 

on  parliamentary  opposition  in    Ed.  pp.  912, 1029,  and  speech  at  Glasgow, 

Rev.  V.  101,  p.  14.     Lewis'  Letters,  ^nv.  22,  1873.    Martin,  Pr.  Consort, 

p.  288.     Ewald,  Life  of  Walpole,  p.  v.  3,  p.  435 ;  v.  4,  p.  394.     Marquis 

118.  of  Hartingtons  obeerrations  in  187(j, 

»  See    conduct    of    Conservative  Hans.  D.  v.  231,  pp.  223,  743 ;  and 

party     during     Crimean    war,    the  see  lb.  t.  234,  p.  679 ;  t.  2.36,  p.  765. 

American   Civil    war,   and   Franco-  ''  Pxi.  Rev.  v.  101,  pp.  16,  17. 

German  war,  Quar.  Rev.  v.  142,  p.  ■■  Hearn,  Govt,  of  England, p.  540. 
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It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  *  the  duty  of  an  opposition 
is  very  simple,  it  is  to  oppose  everytliiiig,  and  propose 
nothing.'  **  And  in  the  same  spirit.  Sir  Robert  Peel  used 
to  say  that  '  he  declined  to  prescribe  until  he  was  called 
in.'  *  The  peculiar  office  of  the  opposition  is  doubtless 
'  to  watch  with  keen  eye  the  conduct  of  the  governi:  -  * 
tliey  oppose,  to  see  if  anything  be  wrong  or  blani:i 
or  liable  to  criticism  therein — to  trip  them  up  even 
before  they  fall — at  all  events  if  they  stumble  to  mark 
their  stumbling,  and  call  upon  them  to  set  things  right 
again.''  'The  originators  of  measures  and  inventors  of 
a  policy,  the  individuals  who  come  forward  with  their 
schemes  and  suggestions  for  public  approbation,  are 
not  the  opposition,  but  the  ministers  of  the  crown ;  we 
(the  opposition)  stand  here  to  criticise  the  suggestions 
and  schemes  which  they  bring  forward,  and  which  are 
founded  on  knowletlge  wherein  we  cannot  share,  and  in- 
spired, no  doubt,  by  the  feeling  of  responsibility  under 
which  they  act.'  '  But  it  is  quite  compatible  with  these 
functions  for  an  opposition,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  coincide  with  the  policy  of  ministers,  and  to  ground 
their  attack  upon  the  weakness  of  the  administration  in 
carrying  out  principles  which  the  sense  of  the  country 
has  approved.'' 

As  '  a  legitimate  opposition  forms  the  true  coun-  Jj^*'  °' 
terpoise  of  the  constitution,'*  so  the  leadership  of  the  ^tion. 
government  is  suitably  reflected  in  a  leadership  of  the 
opposition,  by  means  of  which  the  forces  of  the  opposing 
party  are  marshalled  and  controlled.  Without  efficient 
leaders  no  party  organisation  can  be  successful  or  com- 
plete. 

•^  Attributed   to   Mr.  Tiernev,  a  v.  2a'),  p.  1658. 
friend  and  follower  of  Fox,  and   a  ■•  Bulwer -  Lytton'a   Spwches,  bv 

jfreat  Whiof  authority.     Mir.  of  Pari.  hU  son.  v.  1,  p.  liv.     S*«  papers  on 

1841,  p.  2117.  functions   of  an   opposition,   in    the 

•  Hans.  D.  v.  176,  p.  811.  19th  Century.  Jan.  1883. 

'  Ld.  Palmerst*>n,  lb.  v.  174,  p.  '  See  Mr.  Bouverie's  speech,  Han«. 

1234.  r>.  V.  101,p.  1729. 

«  Mr.  Disraeli,  lb.  p.  1366;  and 
VOL.    II.  E  E 


povcrri 
incMit. 
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A  leader  of  opposition  is  usually  chosen  from  personal 
considerations,  and  for  the  possession  of  qualities  that 
point  him  otit  as  the  most  fitting  man  to  be  appointed  to 
the  direction  of  the  state  or,  at  all  events,  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  in  which  he  sits,  in  the  event  of  the 
premier  being  a  member  of  the  other  House,  wh<'n  his 
party  succeed  to  power.  Meanwhile,  he  must  l)e  able 
to  command  the  support  of  his  adherents  bj  sagacity  in 
council  and  promptitude  in  action.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  liolinpbroke,  *  people  will  follow  like  hounds  the 
man  who  will  show  them  game*;  but  a  political  leader 
must  be  prudent  as  well  as  energetic' 
OppoM.  A  leader  of  oj)position  should  not  lend  liim.«elf  to  any 

idation  attempts  to  thwart  unnecessarily  the  progress  of  legi?la- 
!:.".*^-..  ^^^^  ^"  the  hands  of  ministers  ;  but  should  rather  endea- 
vour *  to  secure  as  far  as  he  could  for  both  sides  of  the 
House  a  fair  and  free  discussion ;  and  when  that  dis- 
cussion has  been  obtained,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of 
public  business,  even  if  he  disapproved  of  the  measures 
of  the  government.'  ^  In  proof  of  the  amenities  which 
grace  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  keenness  and  severity  of  party  strife, 
it  is  regarded  in  both  Houses  as  the  appropriate  duty 
of  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to  second  any  motion 
proposed  by  the  leader  of  the  government,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  addresses  of  sympathy  or  of  congratulation  to 
the  sovereign,  or  for  giving  the  thanks  of  the  House  to 
particular  individuals  for  meritorious  conduct.'  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  customary  for  members  of  the  opposition 
who  formerly  held  office  to  co-operate  with  ministers 
in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  measures 

■»  Lewis,  Administratione,  p.  305  tion,  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  pp.  1860,  1973; 

n.;   and  see  p.    3P8.     Ed.    Rev.   v.  76.  v.  206,  pp.  1189,  1.^88.     Marquis 

126,  p.   565.      Yonpe,  Life  of  Ld.  of  Hartington,  i*.  v.  230,  p.  935. 

Liverpool,  v.  1,  p.  210;  v,  2,  p.  164.  '  See  Yong'e,  Life  of  Ld.  Liver- 

Le  Marchant,  Life  of  Earl  Spencer,  pool,  v.  3,  p.  455.     Hans.  D.  v.  185, 

j)p.  243,  257.     Torrens,  Life  of  Mel-  p.  814 :  P>.  v.  103.  pp.  480,  520. 865, 

bourne,  t.  1,  p.  129.  914. 

''  Mr.  Disraeli's   rule    in   opposi- 
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prejudicial  to  the  crown  or  to  the  public  service,  by 
afTordiim  to  the  House  the  benefit  of  their  advice  and 

o 

official  experience  on  the  subject." 

And  here  it  may  be  appropriately  noticed,  as  a  ^JJ^**** 
peculiar  characteristic  of  Englisli  pohtical  life,  that,  as  be'we«a 
a  rule,  the  keenest  contests  between  rival  statesmen  in 
the  political  arena  do  not  prevent  them  from  meeting 
on  friendly  terms  in  private  hfe  and  social  intercourse. 
By  mixing  together  at  such  times  without  restraint, 
both  parties  learn  to  respect  each  other,  and  to  refrain 
from  the  fierce  extremity  of  party  warfare/ 

Moreover,  it  is  usual,  with  a  view  to  the  furtherance 
of  business  in  Parliament,  for  the  leader  of  the  House, 
or  other  prominent  ministers,  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  heads  of  the  opposition,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  public 
business  or  of  debate — which  will  tend  to  the  conve- 
nience of  members, — or  to  facilitate  the  settlement 
of  delicate  questions, — affecting  the  privileges  of  Par- 
liament, the  interests  of  the  throne,  the  royal  family, 
or  otherwise, — which  are  not  necessarily  of  a  party 
character." 

Occasionally,  such  communications  assume  a  more 
important  aspect,  and  refer  to  different  political  ques- 
tions, in  the  settlement  of  which  the  co-operation  of 
both  sides  of  the  House  is  desirable. 


■  Earl  Grey,  Unas.  D.  t.  191,  p.  •  Se©  Oilchester's  Diarj,  t.  2,  p. 

686.     Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  269.     Torreus,  Life  of  Melbourne,  v. 

RevenueOffieere'DisabilitiesRemoval  2,  pp.  321,  834  ;  Mir.  of  Pari.  18-34, 

BiU,  76.  V.  193,  p.  394.     Mr.  Huut,  p.  2746.     Hans.  D.  v.   159,  pp.  2iU- 

on   inland   postage   question,   lb.  v.  236.  lb.  v.  195,  p.  584 ;  v.  207,  p. 

195,  p.  252.     Mr.  Disraeli's  defence  1130;  v.  222,  p.  67;  v.  224,  p.  1162. 

of  dpt.  of  Woods  and  Forests,  lb.  v.  Stookinar's  Memoirs,  v.   1,  pp    Uxi. 

203,  p.    680;   and   his   advocacy  of  301;  v.  2,  pp.  27,  38.     In   1876  the 

annuity  to  H.R.H.   Prince   Arthur,  neglect  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  ooiuuiuui- 

Ib.  V.  208,  p.  687.  rate   with   leaders  of  opposition   in 

"  Mr.   Disraeli  at  Glasgow  city,  reference  to  Ruval  Titles  Bill  gave 

Nov.  19,  1873  ;  Duke  of  Argyll's  ob-  rise    to   much   party   discuasion   in- 

servations,  Hans.   D.  v.  232,  p.  658.  jurious  to  interests  of  the  crown  and 

But  this  kindly  spirit  has  not  always  jeopardising    to    the  administration, 

existed     between     political      rivals.  lb.  v.  228,  p.  865. 
Ewttld's  Life  of  Walpole,  p.  408. 

X   E    2 
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Trt'ce-  Two  or  three  interviews  of  this  deacription  occurred  between 

('.eiiti*.  Pitt  and  Fox.P     Mr.  Addington  coiiRuUed  Pitt,  hiii  predaetMor  in 

office  on  various  occasions.^  Mr.  Brouf^hAtn,  whf*n  in  oppoiition  ia 
the  House  of  Commons,  'had  communicntionn  oft«>n  aixl  af(ain  of 
tho  mo.st  dolicAte  nature  with  Lonl  CoNtlon^af^h,  with  Mr.  Canning, 
and  with  Mr.  Perceral,  to  the  lajit  of  whom  hn  wa*  nior**  vehem^-ntly 
opposed  ov«>n  than  is  usual  l>«»twp«'n  thojw*  in  oppo»ii*  'he  head 

of  a  govpmment.' •■     During  I»rd   MeUioume's  aiii  Mon,  the 

Dukn  of  Wellington,  who  then  led  the  oppoattion  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  in  constant  communication  with  goremment,  not  only 
upon  'all  military  matters,  hut  likewise  upon  many  others.'* 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Wellington  aflministration  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform,  and  V)efore  the  paHsing  of  the  Ileform  Bill  of  1832, 
under  Ijord  Crey's  ministry,  frequent  communications  took  place  be- 
tween ministers  and  the  opjK>sition,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an 
understanding  in  regard  Ui  this  difficult  and  momentous  question.' 

Upon  two  occasions,  in  the  year  1840,  ministers  sustained  defeata 
in  Parliament,  owing  to  the  want  of  previous  concert  and  under- 
standing with  the  opposition.  One  was,  in  the  reduction  hy  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  amount  proposed  to  )je  voted  for  an 
allowance  to  Prince  Albert,  upon  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  ;  the 
other,  in  the  rejection,  by  the  House  of  Lords,  of  a  clause  in  Prince 
Albert's  naturali.sjition  Bill,  intended  to  confer  upon  him  precedence 
next  after  the  Queen.  Both  these  mortifying  occurrences  '  might 
have  been  avoided  by  proper  communications  beforehand,  between 
Lord  Melbourne  (the  premier)  and  the  leaders  of  the  opposition, 
such  as  in  after  years,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Prince  himself, 
were  frequently  had  recourse  to,  when  the  question  to  be  settled  was 
one  rather  of  a  personal  than  a  political  character.'  " 

But  in  18.34,  Mr.  Littleton,  the  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  with 
the  approval  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
held  a  confidential  communication  with  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  in 
regard  to  the  course  proposed  to  be  pureued  by  government  upon  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill ;  ministers  afterwards  resolved  to  adopt  a  diffe- 
rent course,  which  led  to  a  charge  of  an  intentional  deception,  and 

''  Ijewis,  AdmiristratioDS,  pp.  IOC  quoted  in  Bagehot,  Enjr.  Const,  p. 

n.  183,  132.      The   Regency    question    was 

^  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  v.  3,  pp.  settled  in  1840,  by  mutual  agrtenient 

375,  381.     Lord  I^iverpool,  in  1815,  between    Ld.     Melbourne    and    the 

'  had  several  nieetinars  of  members  of  leaders    of  the  Conservative  party, 

all  parties  on  the  subject  of  the  corn  Grey,  Early  Years  of  the  Pr.  Consort, 

laws.'   Yonge,  Life  of  I^.  Liverpool,  p.  3.50. 
V.  2,  p.  135.  •  Wellington  Desp.Srd  Ser.  v.  8, 

'  Lord  Brongham,  Mir.  of  Pari.  pp.  81-126. 
1834,  p.  2747.  «  Grey.  Pr.  Consort, pp.  270. 28« : 

»  The  Diike  of  Wellington's  letter  Stockmar's  Memoirs,  v.  2,  p!  27. 
to  Ld.  Stanley,  written  in  184^,  and 
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occasioned  much  angry  debate  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Littleton's  com- 
munication to  Mr.  O'Coiinell  was  admitted  to  have  lieen  an  indis- 
creet proceeding,  undertiiken  without  sufficient  authority.  It  finally 
resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  ministry.*  Mr.  Littleton's  col- 
leagues afterwards  declared  that  his  error  consist^nl,  not  in  the  act 
of  holding  communication  with  the  great  opposition  leader,  but  iu 
the  extent  to  which  that  communication  had  been  carried." 

In  1847  a  meeting  was  held  between  the  Earl  of  CUrendon  (lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland)  and  Sir  R.  Peel  iu  refer«no6  to  oertain  pro- 
posed resolutions  to  be  introduced  by  the  Utter  on  the  tenure  of 
land  in  Ireland,  and  which  were  considered  embarrassing  and  mis- 
chievous by  government.  This  meeting  led  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  resolutions.* 


(«.)    Questions  put  to  Jtftnuitfrt,  or  to  privaU  Member$f  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  statemein$  made  by  Ministert  of  ike  Crown. 

It  is  the  practice,  in  lioth  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  ^ 

•  1  11  1  /•      1        Quertiom 

permit  questions  to  be  addressed  to  muusters  of  the  to  mmu- 
crown,  and  to  other  members,  upon  matters  of  public 
concern.  This  proceeding  is  attended  with  great  con- 
venience to  members,  and  is  of  pubhc  advantage,  as  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  removing  erroneous  im[)res- 
sions,  and  disseminating  correct  intelligence,  upon  a 
variety  of  topics  of  political  importance  or  of  general 
interest ;  it  is  also  serviceable  as  obviating  the  necessity, 
in  many  instances,  of  more  extended  debate  and  of 
motions  for  papers.^ 

The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  this  practice,  now  so  prevalent, 
occurred  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  February  9,  1721,  when  the 
Earl  of  Sunderland  was  prime  minister.  Lord  Cowper  took  notice 
of  a  report  that  a  certain  offender,  against  whom  the  House  of  Lords 
wished  to  institute  proceedings,  and  who  had  absconded,  had  been 
arrested  abroad,  '  which  being  a  matter  in  which  the  public  was 
highly  concerned,  he  desired  those  in  the  administration  to  acquaint 


ters 


'  See  ante,vo\.  1,  p.  193  ;  Mir.  of  Govt.  ed.  1864,  p.  271. 
Pari.  1834,  pp.  2601,  2651,  2710.  »  Fnis.  Mag.  N.S.  v.  2,  p.  159. 

•  lb.  p.  2746.     See  Earl  Grey's  '  Sir  T.   K.    May,    Rep.   Com*. 

remarka  condemninf?^    'private    and  Business,  p.  12,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  t. 

unauthorised  consultations '  between  9.     See  Amo«,  60  Years  Enpr.  Const, 

leaders    of   opposite   parties.      Pari.  p.  343. 
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Q  ie«iion»    the  HouM  whether  there  wm  any  ground  for  the  report.'     Where- 
'inlat  r§     upon  Lord  Sunfh'rlanH  Btated  that  the  rffxirt  »>  ined 

to  the  HouRe  the  mode  in  which  the  indiviclij  /rod 

and  Bocurod.     An  addreia  waa  th«n  pMsed  praying  the  king  to  pro- 
vide for  the  return  of  the  offender  to  England  in  custody.* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  practice  began  at  a 
very  early  period.  When  Pitt  was  premier,  questions 
were  rarely  put  to  ministers,  but  when  addressed  to 
him,  they  received  careful  and  elaborate  replies/ 
k^ince  his  day,  it  has  become  increasingly  common  to 
allow  such  interrogations  to  be  made,  and  even  so  as 
to  interrupt  the  ordinary  course  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure,*' but  it  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that 
the  practice  has  been  formally  recognised  and  subjected 
to  rule  in  either  House. 

On  April  29,  1830,  we  find  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
mling  that  '  there  is  nothing  in  the  orders  of  this  House  to  preclude 
any  meinlxr  from  putting  a  question,  and  receiving  an  answer  to  it/ 
and  that  the  proceeding,  *  though  not  strictly  regular,  affords  great 
convenience  to  individuals.' '  And  on  the  following  day,  after  some 
objections  and  explanations,  a  question  waa,  by  courtesy,  allowed 
precedence  over  an  item  which  had  been  fixed  aa  the  first  order  of 
the  day."* 

But  in  1854  a  manual  of  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  prepared  by  Mr.  May,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Speaker,*  which  contains  special 
rules  embodying  the  existing  practice  as  to  the  time  and 
method  of  putting  and  answering  questions. 

By  Rule  152  it  is  provided,  that  *  before  the  public 
business  is  entered  upon,  questions  are  permitted  to  be 
put  to  ministers  of  the  crown,  relating  to  public  affairs  ; 
and  to  otlier  members,  relating  to  any  Bill,  motion,  or 
other  public  matter  connected  with  the  business  of  the 


«  Pari.  HL«t.  v.  7,  p.  709.    Camp-  31,   p.    1097  ;    18.33,   pp.   32,   2471, 

bell,    Lives   of    the  Chan.  v.   4,   p.  2491. 
884  •  See  Mir.  of  ParL  1830,  p.  1428. 

»  Pari.  Deb.  1808.  v.  10,  p.  1171  ;  "  /A.  p.  1449. 

Heaps'  Thoughts  on  Govt.  p.  169.  *  May,   Pari.     Prac.    ed.     1883, 

*  See  Mir.  of  Pari.   1820,  pp.  0,  p.   193.     But  eee  Hans.   D.   v.  210, 

22.     lb.  I8:i(),  Sess.2,p.  281  ;  1{^;J0-  p.  .Wo. 
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House,  ill  whicli  such  members  may  be  concerned.''  Question*. 
But  not  80  as  to  anticipate  by  a  question,  or  by  a  reply 
thereto,  the  discussion  of  a  motion  of  which  notice  has 
been  given. ^     They  may  also  be  put  when  the  usual 
motion  is  made  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House.'' 

Notice  is  usually  given  of  the  intention  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  ministers,  either  by  putting  a  formal  notice  on 
the  paper,'  or  by  a  private  intimation,^  and  the  want  of 
notice  has  been  stated  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  an 
swering  a  question,''  and  likewise,  because  the  enquiry 
has  not  been  directed  to  the  proper  minister.'  But  upon 
urgent  occasions,  members  may  assert  the  right  of  put- 
ting questions  without  previous  notice."  It  is  not  in 
order  either  in  putting  a  question,  or  making  an  answer, 
to  advert  to  former  debates."  It  is  not  usual  to  address 
any  question  to  a  minister  of  the  crown  upon  the  first 
day  of  a  session ;  but  it  is  sometimes  done,  even  before 
the  speech  from  the  throne  is  reported." 

Questions  are  addressed  to  the  principal  (or  cabinet) 
ministers  of  the  department  concerned,  not  to  their 
subordinates,  who  may  have  a  seat  in  Parhament,**  But 
a  subordinate  minister,  having  special  knowleilge  of  the 
facts,  may  reply  for  his  chief,  or  at  the  request  of  the 
prime  minister.^     A  member  has  declined  to  receive  an 


'  Revised  Rule,  ed.  of  1869,  And  *  Mir.  of  Pari.   1828,  pp.    1615, 

aee  Hans.  D.  v.  192,  p.  717.  1863.     Hana.   D.    t.    192,  p.   1281. 

•  Ih.  V.  228,  pp.  1657,  1669.    See  Com.  Pap.  1852-63,  v.  25,  p.  303. 
Jour.  Ass^  of  Victoria,  Aust.  0  Aug.  '  Hans.  D.  t.   192,  p.  1765 ;  lb. 
1882,  for   memorandum   citing    im-  v.  193,  p.  1639;  v.  214,  p.  1289;  v. 
perijd    precedents,   and    decision   of  201,p.  5'29.     But  aee  .R.  v.  200,  p. 
bpeaker  in  dealing  with  irregular  and  832. 

objectionable  questions  by   their  re-  "  Hans.   D.   v.    175,   pp.    2030, 

vision  or  omission  from  notice  paper.  2031.     lb.   v.    184,  pp.   1370,1385; 

"  Speaker,  Hans.  D.  v.  211,  pp.  Mav,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  o.  366. 
1663-1556.  «  The  Speaker,  Hans.  I),  v.  210, 

•  Mir.  of  Pari.  1839,  p.  120.  p.  251. 

J  lb.  1828,  pp.  1G83, 2369.  Hans.  »  Hans.  D.  v.  130,  p.  108.     Mir. 

D.  V.  204,  p.  941.     Such  notice  may  Pari.  18;i;^,  p.  32  :  1&39,  p.  3. 
be  given  at  anv  time  before  the  ques-  p  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  p.  786. 

tion  is  put.    'lb.  v.  206,  pp.  12ti4,  "«  lb.  p.  890 :  v.  203,  p.  1094. 

1327. 
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QutfitioiiB   answer  iroiii  tlie  secretary  to  the  treasury  to  a  qtiestiuii 
luinibttrs    addressed  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  that  olliciul 
boin^'  prescMit.     At  a  later  sitting/,  the  question  was  re- 
peated, and  an  nnswor  ohtaincd   from  the  (rhancellor  of 
the  exchequei 

As  a  rule,  '  the  pro|>er  limit  of  questions  is,  whether 
or  no  they  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion.' '  In 
putting  questions,  no  argument  or  opinion  should  l>e 
offered,  or  epithets  used,  nor  any  facts  stated,  except  so 
far  as  may  be  necessary  to  explain  tiie  question.*  They 
sliould  be  '  simply  and  severely  accurate  in  their  allega- 
tions,* for  when  mere  opinions  are  expressed,  at  a  time 
when  they  cannot  be  rebutted,  there  is  an  encroachment 
upon  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  discussion."  And  an 
enquiry  has  been  refused  a  reply  because  it  invitcxl  an 
expression  of  opinion  upon  a  debateable  question.' 

IIyj)()thetical  questions  are  objectionable,  and  as  a 
rule  sliould  not  be  answered.  For  no  minister  can  un- 
dertake to  say  what  the  government,  or  what  he  himself 
will  do,  in  a  certain  event,  until  the  case  has  actually 
arisen,  and  its  circumstances  are  fully  known.*  '  No 
doubt  there  may  be  subjects  of  sufficient  importance  to 
justify  prospective  enquiry,  but,  speaking  generally,  the 
position  of  the  responsible  servants  of  the  crown  in  Par- 
liament is  to  be  responsible  for  what  they  do^  and  they 
are  not  called  upon  to  take  this  House  into  their  coun- 
sels in  regard  to  what  they  are  going  to  do  on  every  small 
matter.'* 

'  Haiis.  P.  V.  201,  pp.  968,  1059.  2275.  Hans.  D.  v.  192,  p.  13.36.     74. 

•  Ld.  J.  Russell,  Haus.  D.  v.  133,  v.  228,  p.  719. 

p.  869  ;  lb.  V.  Ic6,  p.  684.  »  Palaierston,    Hans.  D.  v.   143, 

»  lb.  V.  193,  p.  620;  v.'  203,  p.  p.  1036.    Disraeli,  lb.  v.  223,  p.  21. 

242;  V.  223,  p.  718.  But  see  iJr.  Gladstone's  reply  to  a 

"  Ih.    V.    184,    pp.    1066,    1068.  question  whether  a  statement  made 

lb.  V.  185,  p.  1646 ;   and  see  lb.  v.  by  the  chan.  of  the  e.xq.  that  '  be 

208,  p.  842.  -was  not  in  favour  of  treaties  of  com- 

'  lb.  v.  147,  p.   133.    See    lb.  v.  merce,  and  that  he  was  not  in  favour 

204,  p.  1764;  V.  211,  p.  833;  V.  218,  of    their  negotiation,'  had    the    ap- 

p.  544;    V.  219,  p.  1584;    v.   234,  proval   of  government.     lb.  v.   19i9, 

p.  498.  p.  882. 

"  Mir.  of  Pari.  1828,  pp.  2257, 
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If  an  intended  question  be  couched  in  offensive  terms, 
or  be  otlierwise  objectionable,  the  Speaker  in  the  Com- 
mons, or  the  House  itself,  in  the  Lords,  will  direct  it  to 
be  altered  or  withdrawn/  And  no  question  should  be 
put  to  ministers  that  *  is  not  pertinent  to  the  argument 
of  some  question  before  the  House.' " 

Questions  are  sometimes  revised  by  the  officers  of  the 
House,  after  they  have  appeared  on  the  notice  paiM?r, 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  out  opinions,  arguments  or 
other  irregularities  contained  therein.  If  possible  the 
member  giving  the  notice  should  l)e  communicated  with 
before  such  alterations  are  made.*  A  member  will  some- 
times consult  a  minister  beforehand  in  regard  to  the 
form  in  which  he  should  propose  an  intended  question.'* 

It  is  customary  for  members  to  address  questions  to  Que«tion« 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  ^'** 
for  information  upon  legal  points,  arising  out  of  measures 
before  rarliament,  or  relating  to  matters  of  pubUc  in- 
terest. But  it  is  not  imperative  upon  them  to  reply  to 
such  questions.  They  are  the  legal  advisers  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  in  that  capacity  arc  confidential  officers, 
and  '  nothing  could  be  more  inconvenient '  than  that 
they  should  be  liable  to  be  interrogated  by  members  aa 
to  the  advice  they  have  given,  or  may  be  calleil  upon  to 
give,  to  any  department  of  government,  or  as  to  their 
opinions  upon  the  construction  of  a  statute,  or  other 
document,  or  upon  abstract  questions  of  law  which 
need  to  be  judicially  determined."  In  like  manner,  a 
(juestion  addressed  to  the  home  secretary  has  been  re- 
fused a  reply,  as  being  '  a  question  of  law,'  as  *  it  is  not 

y  Mir.  of  Pari.  1887-38,  p.  3425.  ▼  217,  p.  803;  t.   223,  p.  607;  v. 

IIiius.  D.  V.  150,  p.  1596 ;  v.  161,  p.  230,  p.  1889. 
342  ;  V.  192,  p.  711.  "  Hans.  D.  v.  211,  p.  607. 

'  The  Speaker,  Jb.  v.  192,  p.  839.  '  Sir  R.  Palmer,  2b.  ▼.  185,  p. 

See    Mir.   of  Pari.   1829,  pp.   1096,  1334;  see  lb.  v.  lf?7,  p.  1493;  lb.  r. 

186-i.  209,  p.  706  ;  v.  214,  p.  1097  ;  v.  216, 


»  Speaker,    Hans.  D.  v.  206,  p.     p.  1623 ;  v.  222,  p.  761 ;  v.  234,  p. 
468;  Mav,   Kep.  Com*.   Hiisinesj 
24,  Com!  Pap.    1871,  v.  9;  Hans 
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U)Thw''"'    the  duty  of  the  home  ofTice  to  interpret  statutes.*     But 

oiiicora.      witliin  rea.son:il)le  limitH,  and  according;  to  the  discretion 

of  tlie  law  oliicers  themselves,  the  interpellation  of  these 

functionaries  is  attended  with  considerable  advantage  to 

members,  and  to  the  public  generally. 

On  March  30,  18.^4,  the  attorney  general  wa«  invited  by  th* 
leader  of  fho  Houite  of  Commons  (Lord  John  Ruuell)  to  repljr  to  % 
question  put  by  a  private  member  upon  a  point  of  international  law, 
'  8o  far  as  he  thought  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  do  so/  it  being 
'  obvious  that  it  would  l>e  very  improper  for  memtiers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  answers  to  questions  which  might  lM>come  the  rabilaeiof 
controversy  in  the  courts  of  law.'  Whereupon  the  attomej-genenl 
gave  the  information  required.* 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  several  law 
officers  of  the  crown  to  afford  such  information  to  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons  in  answer  to  a  direct 
question,  or  in  reference  to  points  of  law  arising  in  de- 
bate'— either  with  a  view  to  determine  the  necessity  for 
additional  legislation  upon  a  particular  subject ' — or  to 
explain  the  legal  effect  of  certain  provisions  in  a  Bill 
before  the  House  ''—or  in  regard  to  a  legal  question  of 
interest  to  the  whole  community  '—or  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  conduct  of  public  functionaries  in  particular 
cases.' 

The  House  should  not  require  from  crown  law 
officers  an  opinion  on  matters  of  policy,  but  should 
simply  ask  for  information  as  to  matters  of  fact.^  Neither 
should  they  be  called  upon  to  give  opinions  upon  mat- 
ters between  parties,'  or  upon  a  hypothetical  case,""  or 
on  a  point  which  is  determinable  by  a  judge  and  jury," 
or  which  is  about  to  be  brought  before  a  legal  tribunal." 


*  Hans.  D.  v.  213,  p.  867.  1161 ;  v.  210,  p.  886. 

*  lb.  V.  132,  pp.  02-«5.  *  Hans.  D.  v.  185,  p.  1381 ;  lb. 
'  lb.  V.  185,  p.  1140.  V.  234,  p.  1574. 

*  lb.  V.  186,  p.  902.  >  lb.  V.  215,  p.  220. 
'^  lb.  V.  188,  p.  608.  -  Jb.  V.  224,  p.  383. 

»  Mir.   of  Pari.  1839,    p.   4212.  »  lb.  v.  188,  pp.  542,  543. 

Hans.  D.  V.  201,  p.  328.  °  lb.  v.  182,  p.  283,  and  6ee  lb. 

i  Mir.  of  Pari.  1833,  p.  3746:  lb.  222,  p.  1391. 

1834,  p.  3.399 ;  Hans.   D.  v.  209,  p-  ' 
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Finally,  it  should  be  understood  that  legal  information 
priven  to  the  House  by  the  crown  officers  merely  ex- 
]>resses  their  '  individiial  opinion,'  ^  and  that  it  cannot 
be  received  as  conclusive  authority,  however  much  it 
may  be  entitled  to  respectful  consideration.* 

On  July  3,  1868,  an  Irish  member  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  adoption  of  an  abstract  resolution  to  declare  that  a  writ  of 
error  should  be  issued  in  crimiual  cases  as  a  matter  of  riglit  and  not 
of  grace.  The  motion  was  aimed  at  the  attorney  general  for  Ireland, 
by  whom  the  contrary  doctrine  ha<l  been  asserted  upon  a  recent 
occasion  ;  and  the  mover  severely  censured  tiiat  othcer  for  his  as- 
sumed erroneous  construction  of  the  law.  The  Irish  attorney - 
general  vindieateid  his  conduct  u{x>n  the  legal  question,  and  being 
sustained  by  the  attorney -general  for  England,  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn.' 

By  the  practice  of  Parliament  enquiries  may  also  be  QucsUom 
addressed  to  ex-ministers,*  or  to  the  leader  of  the  oppo-  meaibersL 
sition,*  and  to  members  of  Parliament  holding  subordi- 
nate or  non-political  offices,  in  regard  to  particular  public 
interests  they  may  represent ;  as,  for  example,  members 
of  royal  or  statutory  commissions,"  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Upper 
House  of  Convocation  or  otherwise  :  *  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  (in  explanation  and  defence  of  purchases 
made  upon  their  responsibility  for  that  collection) ; " 
the  trustee  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  who  acts  as  parlia- 
mentary representative  of  that  institution,'  and  to  the 
lord  chamberlain  upon  a  matter  within  his  jurisdiction,' 
and  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.* 

The  right  to  put  questions  to  private  members  of 
either  House  is  strictly  limited,  however,  to  enquiries 
with  respect  to  any  Bill,  motion,  or  other  pubUc  matter 

p  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  pp.  126,  127,  1834,  p.  3384 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  pp. 

615.  1457,  1796. 

"  Mir.    of  Pari.    1839,  p.  4205.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  188,  p.  1168;  lb. 

Hans.  D.  v.  203,  p.  1090.  v.  196,  p.  5. 

'  Hans.  1).  V.  193,  pp.  65.5-666.  -  76.  v.  198,  p.  652. 

•  Mir.  of  Pari.  1834,  p.  324.    See  '  lb.  v.  201,  p.  1737. 
Hans.  D.  V.  77,  p.  133.  »  lb.  v.  222,  p.  1277. 

•  lb.  V.  192,  p.  657.  •  The   Speaker.    lb.    v.    209,   p. 
»  Mir.  of  Pari.  1829,  p.  2071.  lb.     1964. 
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Quontioru.  connected  with  the  business  before  Parliament  in  which 
tliey  may  l)e  concerned.*  If  a  (juestion  (Kk-m  not  come 
within  this  category,  the  Speaker  would  inler()o»e  and 
prevent  its  being  put,  or  else  inform  the  memlier  that 
he  need  not  answer  it  unless  he  pleased/' 

If  it  be  necessary  to  express  opinions,  nr  i  i  rea- 
sons, upon  asking  a  question  in  the  House  ot<  'imiion;*, 
the  enquirer  is  at  liberty  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
tjje  House."  But  this  privilege  has  bct?n  reserved  by 
common  consent  for  occasions  of  urgency.  Unless  it 
were  exercised  witli  great  forbearance  the  result  would 
be  fatal  to  the  successful  conduct  of  public  business.* 

It  is  also  customary  to  allow  questions  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  ministers  on  the  m«jtion  for  going  into  com- 
mittee of  supply — and  upon  this  motion  desultory  di.^ 
cussions  frequently  arise — but  a  minister  to  whom  two 
or  more  distinct  questions  have  l)een  addressed  is  not 
allowed  to  speak  twice.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious 
inconveniences  of  the  practice,  a  minister  under  such 
circumstances  must  reserve  his  answer  until  he  can 
reply  to  all  the  questions  at  once.* 

Answers  to  questions  should  be  confined  to  the  points 
of  enquiry,  with  such  explanations  only  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  render  the  answer  intelligible.'  But  it  has 
always  been  usual  to  accord  a  greater  latitude  in  this 
respect  to  ministers  of  the  crown.* 

It  has  become  an  increasing  habit  for  minute  en- 
quiries to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  regard 
to  public  occurrences  in  all  parts  of  the   globe,**  and 


Answers 

to 

questions 


•  Hans.  D.  v.  63,  p.  491.  And  see 
lb.  V.  15-%  p.  1346  ;  v.  166,  p.  2028  ; 
V.  174,  p.  1914. 

"  lb.  V.  76,  p.  1177 ;  v.  209,  p. 
141;  V.  228,  p.  1758;  v.  234,  p. 
12.39.  And  see  v.  76,  p.  1211. 

'  lb.  V.  196,  p.  760 ;  v.  201,  p. 
971. 

*  The  Speaker,  lb.  v.  196,  p.  19; 
see   lb.   V.    212,  pp.  1132-11.37;    t. 


233,  p.  978  :  v.  2.35,  pp.  684,  689. 

•  Com.  Pap.  1854,  t.  7,  p.  14; 
lb.  1871,  V.  9,  p.  32. 

f  Mir.  of  Pari.  1831,  p.  208; 
Hans.  D.  v.  198,  p.  452. 

«  The  Speaker,  Hans.  D.  t.  161, 
p.  497  :  V.  174,  p.  1423. 

*>  See  Com.  Pap.  1852-3,  t.  25, 
p.  303. 
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sometimes  questions  are  asked  which  ministers  find  it  Qoe«tioM. 
inconvenient  to  answer.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
is  not  unusual  for  the  minister  responding  to  enter 
largely  into  detail,  but  nevertheless  to  evade  a  direct 
reply  to  the  question.  This  *  is  a  course  which  is  often 
fit  and  becoming  to  adopt  when  questions  are  put  to 
whicli  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  give  a  direct  answer.'' 

If  a  minister  decline  to  answer  a  question,  upon  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  the  subject  thereof  may  be 
brought  before  the  House  by  a  special  motion.'  This 
course  is  sometimes  preferable,  as  no  matter  ought  to 
be  propounded  in  the  form  of  a  question  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  raise  discussion,  to  anticipate  explanations  that 
could  only  be  properly  given  in  a  general  debate,^  or 
to  impugn  the  character  or  conduct  of  a  member  of 
Parliament,'  or  of  an  individual  in  the  public  service." 
In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  propose  a  substantive 
motion  to  the  House. 

Numerous  precedents  can  be  cited  wherein  ministers 
of  the  crown  and  other  members  have  dechned  to  give 
any  answer  to  questions  which  they  considered  to  be 
unnecessary,  inexpedient,  unusual,  imj>ertinent,  or  as 
involving  matter  of  too  much  gravity  to  be  dealt  with 
by  way  of  reply  to  a  question.  Generally  they  state 
reasons  for  declining  to  afford  the  desired  information, 
but  sometimes  when  the  question  is  pecuharly  objection- 
able no  notice  whatever  is  taken  of  it." 

In  the  House  of  I^ords  a  greater  latitude  is  allowed  Quertion*. 

1  .  .^T      -1  1  ■  .         io  the 

m  regard  to  questions.     Until  recently  a  private  notice  ijorda. 


•  Ld.    Palmerslon,  Hans.    D.   v.  '  The    Speaker,    Jb.   t.  210,  p. 

170,  p.  .%9.  39. 

J  Mir.   of  Pari.  18;^,  pp.  r>38l,  -  Jb.  v.  213,  pp.  .554,  842. 

5:^86.  ,5870.     See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  179.  »  Mir.  of  Pari.  1828,  p.  516.     lb, 

^  Mir.    of   Pari.    18.31,  p.  2201.  1829,  p.  137;  1831,  p.  1262;  1831- 

Ilans.  I).  V.  169,  p.  1932;  v.  186,  p.  32,  pp.  1197,  2427  ;  1835,  p.   1060; 

126;  V.  194,  p.  716;  v.  219,  p.  1069;  1839,  p.  171.     Hans.  D.  v.  184,  pp. 

V.  2.33,  p  324:  and  see  Kep.  Com«.  1659,  2164;  v.  185,  pp.  1239,  1327; 

Public  Bu>ine.'>9.  Com.  Pap.   1861,  v.  v.  192,  p.  21.35;  v.  212,  p.  342. 
II,  p.  441. 
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was  always  deemed  to  be  sufficient,  which  gave  rise  to 
much  inconvenience,  as  it  is  customary  to  pennit  de- 
bates to  take  place,  in  the  Lords,  ujion  puttinj?  and 
answering  questions,  commenting  upon  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  same,  without  any  formal  question  l)eing  l>efore 
the  House."  But  in  1867  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  recommended  that,  with  a  view  to  direct  the 
attention  of  peers  interested  therein  to  questions  uj>on 
which  a  debate  may  arise,  notice  of  all  questions  which 
admit  of  delay  should  be  given  in  the  minutes.*'  After 
due  deliberation  thereon,  the  House  resolved,  on  April 
2,  1868,  that  it  is  desirable,  where  it  is  intended  to 
make  a  statement,  or  to  raise  a  discussion  on  asking  a 
question,  that  notice  of  the  question  should  \ye  given  in 
the  orders  of  the  day  and  notices.**  But  this  rule  does 
not  extend  to  questions  of  urgency,  and  is  not  always 
strictly  enforced.' 
Minister-  Somctimcs  information  upon  a  subject  on  which  an 

uients.  enquiry  had  been  made  of  ministers  is  given  at  a  later 
period  of  the  session,  without  further  question  or  motion 
thereupon.*  Or  ministers  may  voluntarily  communicate 
information  upon  a  matter  of  public  interest,  <on'-*rning 
which  no  question  had  been  asked.* 

Ministers  of  the  crown  may  make  statements  to  Par- 
liament, from  information  in  their  possession,  without 
being  obliged  to  produce  a  written  authority  for  the 
same."  But  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  read,  or  quote  from, 
a  despatch  or  other  official  document,  not  before  the 
House,  unless  prepared  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  But  this 
rule  only  applies  to  public  documents,  and  to  such  as 
can  be  produced  without  injury  to  the  public  interests.' 

"  May,  ed.  188.'i,  p.  357.     Hans.  •  Mir.  of  Pari.  1830-31,  p.  350. 

D.  v.  187,  p.  367 ;  v.  188,  p.  1255.  Hans.  D.  v.  121,  p.  685. 

V  Lords'  Jour.  v.  99,  p.  497.  And  •  Mir.  of  Pari.  July  18,  1831,  p. 

see  Hans.  D.  v.  189,  p.  1329  ;  v.  190,  638. 

p.  157.  "  Palmerston.  Har.s.  D.   v.    170, 

1  lb.  V.   191,  p.  693;  V.   194,  p.  pp.  158.5,  1841.    Att.-Gen.  (Palmer), 

933.  ib.  V.  179,  p.  489. 

'  lb.  V.  201,  p.  1462.  '  See   cases  cited,   in   May;    ed. 
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(/,)   The  issue  and  control  of  Royal,  Statutory,  and 
Departmental  Commissions. 

In  the  preparation  of  measures  to  be  submitted  for  J^^"j/' 
the  consideration  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  conduct  of  enquiry 
public  enquiries  into  matters  which  require  the  action 
of  the  executive  government,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  should  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  competent  assistance  from  every  quarter,  in 
collecting  accurate  information  upon  all  public  ques- 
tions. 

So  far  as  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures  is 
concerned,  the  time  of  cabinet  ministers  b  unavoidably 
so  much  engrossed  by  their  official  functions,  that  *  there 
are  very  few  of  them  who  can  give  their  attention  to 
a  great  subject,  and  look  at  the  consequences  to  the 
country  of  the  measures  which  are  adopted.'  '  With  a 
view  to  aflbrd  substantial  assistance  to  government  in 
this  direction,  it  has  been  customary  of  late  years  for 
select  committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  either  at  the  suggestion  or  with  the  con- 
currence of  ministers,  to  investigate  various  important 
public  questions  upon  which  legislation  founded  upon 
evidence  is  necessary.  But  a  resort  to  parliamentary 
committees  in  such  cases  is  sometimes  objectionable,  as 
it  may  tend  to  diminish  the  responsibility  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  the  advisers  of  the  crown.*  This  me- 
thod of  enquiry,  moreover,  is  open  to  the  inconvenience 
of  having  to  be  conducted  under  the  pressure  and  dis- 
traction of  other  parliamentary  duties  :  and  it  has  often 
happened  that  after  a  protracted  investigation  into  a 
particular  subject,  a  parliamentary  committee  has  been 


1883,  p.  878.     Hans.  D.  v.   186,  p.  -  Ld.  J.  Russell,  Report  on  Offi- 

907  ;  V.  ItX),  p.  667  ;  v.  '203,  p.  1118;  cial  Salaries,  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  1.5, 

V.  209,  p.  1157 ;  v.  219,  p.  1029;  v.  Evid.  1225.     And  see  ante,  p.  206. 
232,  p.   112.     .\nd  see  ante,  vol.   1,  »  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  428. 

p.  577. 
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commii-  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  complete  the  enquiry 
to  its  own  satisfaction,  and  has  recommt'n<led  that  a 
royal  commission  shouhl  be  ai)iK)inted,  whicli  could  be- 
stow a  more  thorough  and  undivided  attention  upon  it. 
Preliminary  enquiries  by  a  royal  commission  are  of 
pt-ni'iiur  inestimable  service  to  the  working  of  parliamentary 
***""■  government.  I^esides  aflbrding  peculiar  facilities  for 
ascertaining  facts,  they  frequently  bring  to  light  a  mass 
of  information  u])on  the  subject  in  hand  which  could  \)e 
obtained  in  no  otlier  way,  and  the  report  of  an  able  and 
impartial  commission  is  often  of  the  highest  value  in  the 
instruction  and  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind.  *  The 
questions  of  ])auperism  and  poor-law  administration,  of 
crime  and  penal  administration,  of  jKjstilence  and  sani- 
tary legislation,  and  of  the  evils  attendant  on  excessive 
manufacturing  labour,  are  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
eflects  of  commissions  of  enquiry  in  reversing  every  main 
])rinciple,  and  almost  every  assumed  chief  elementary 
fact,  on  which  the  general  public,  parliamentary  com- 
mittees, and  leading  statesmen,  were  prepared  to  legis- 
late.'^ 

It  is  not  only  as  being  directly  helpful  to  ministers 
of  the  crown  in  the  preparation  of  their  legislative  mea- 
sures, but  also  as  a  means  for  the  impartial  investigation 
of  every  class  of  question  upon  which  the  crown  or 
Parliament  may  need  to  be  informed,  that  recourse  may 
appropriately  be  had  to  a  royal  commission.  It  will 
therefore  be  suitable  in  this  connection  to  point  out  the 
rules  applicable  to  the  issue  of  commissions,  and  to  the 
subsequent  proceedings  in  relation  thereto. 

A  royal  commission  maybe  appointed  by  the  crown, 
either  at  its  own  discretion,  and  by  virtue  of  its  prero- 


T  Paper  by   Mr.    E.    Chadwick,  of   legislative   measures  by  the   ca- 

C.B.,  read  before  the  Society  for  pro-  binet,  by  parliamentary  committees, 

motino-  the  Amendment  of  the  Law,  and  by  commiesions  of  enquiry  :  in 

Januwy  29,  1859,  on  the  preparation  I^w  Amendment  .Tour.  Feb.  3, 18.59. 
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gative,'  or  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  an  Act  Rules  oon- 
of  Parliament,  or  in  compliance  with  tlie  advice  of  one  «*"i»nff 
or  both  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.     It  is  not  neces-  sIom. 
sary  for  both  Houses  to  unite  in  an  address  to  the  crown 
for  the  issue  of  a  royal  commission,  except  when  the 
same  is  expressly  required  by  a  particular  statute,  as, 
for  example,  the  Act  15  &  16   Victoria,  c.  57,  which 
prescribes  a  joint  address  in  order  to  obtain  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  the  prevalence  of 
corrupt  practices  in  any  pari i amen tarj'  constituency.* 

While  commissions  are  issued  upon  an  address  from 
either  House  indifferently,  such  addresses  emanate  more 
frequently  from  the  Commons'*  than  from  the  Lords  ;• 
and  so  much  respect  is  usually  paid  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  either  House  of  Parliament  than,  even  though 
an  address  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  he 
carried  against  the  opposition  of  ministers,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  crown  to  direct  the  commission  to  be 
issued.'* 

But  on  June  18,  1872,  the  House  of  Ixtrds  agreed  to  addrecs  the 

Queen  (in  opposition  to  ministers)  j>v  it  a  commission  might 

be  issued  to  enquire  into  an  alleged  i:  to  officers  of  the  late 

purcliase  corps,  and  into  complaints  in  respect  of  promotion  in  the 
Royal  Artillery  and  Engineers,  and  that  until  such  commission  should 
have  been  reported,  the  publication  of  the  royal  warrant  on  this 
subject  might  be  delayed.  On  June  27,  her  Majesty's  answer  was 
reported  declining  to  revoke  or  delay  the  arrangements  already 
decided  upon.* 

The  constitutional  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  com- 
missions of  enquiry  has  indeed  been   questioned,*  but 


«  Hans.  D.  V.  214,  p.  1.361.  "  Site  of  the  National   Gallery, 

»  See  ;«w^  p.  4a9.     For  particu-  Hans.  D.  v.  14L'.  p.  2164.    76.  v.  143, 

lara  concerning  powers  of  these  com-  p.  510.    Sea  Fisheiiea,  lb.  v.  171,  pp. 

missions  see  ilep.  Com*,  on  Corrupt  261,  515. 

Practices,  Com.   Pap.  1870,  v.  6,  p.  *  Ilans.  D.  v.  212,  p.  267. 

U).     See  also  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  '  See  Toulmin  Smith,  on  Oovern- 

1883,  p.  730.  ment   by  Commissions  ;  particularly 

"Com.    Jour.    v.    118,  pp.   250,  pp.  1.50,  1(58.     Alsf)  debates  in  H.  of 

265,  3(W,  877  ;  v.  110,  pp.  215,  220.  O.  on  April  23  and  July  1^,  1850,  on 

'  Lord.V  Jour.  v.  0-3,  p.  033.  proposed  commission  of  enquiry  into 
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CommU-     mainly  for  reasons  wliich,  however  weighty  they  might 

nous*  •  '^  *         1 

have  been  so  long  as  prerogative  government  existed, 
are  wholly  inapplicable  to  our  |)re8ent  political  system. 
Since  the  establislunent  of  ministerial  responsibility, 
commissions  have  become  a  recogniBed  part  of  our 
governmental  machinery,  and  it  is  now  freely  admitted 
that  when  confined  to  matters  of  le^ritimate  en-;  '  ey 

serve  a  most  useful  and  beneficial  purpose."  la  iit, 

moreover,  is  duly  informed,  in  the  annual  estimates  of 
the  appointment,  powers,  progress,  and  expenditure  of 
all  commissions  issued  by  the  crown,  and  of  the  probable 
duration  of  their  enquiries.'* 

Commissions  of  enquiry  may  be  properly  appointed 

by  the  crown,  or  by  the  head  of  any  department  of 

state,  to  examine  into  a  particular  grievance,  or  alleged 

defect  in  the  administration  of  a  public  department,'  or 

to  collect  information  on  any  important  public  question 

and  advise  the  crown  upon  the  same. 

Their  But  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  refer  to  a  royal 

^T^rT*^  commission  '  subjects  which  are  connected  with  the  ele- 

limited.      mcntary  duties  of  the  executive  government  and  with 

its  relations  to  Parliament';  or,  to  investigate  a  grievance 

which  arises  out  of  a  particular  decision  of  Parliament, 

on  a  given  question  ;  ^  or,  to  appoint  a  commission  with 

a  view  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  ministers  in  any 

matter  ;  or,  to  do  the  work  of  existing  departments  of 

state,  who  possess  all  needful  facilities  for  obtaining  in- 


state of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
versities. And  leoral  opinions  in  Com. 
Pap.  1852,  V.  22,  App.  A  &  B  to 
Rep.  of  Oxford  Univerfity  Commis- 
sion. Also  Amos,  Fifty  dears'  Eng. 
Const,  p.  113. 

K  Cox,  Inst.  Eng.  Govt.  p.  155 ; 
Trevelyan,  Life  of  Macaulay,  v.  2,  p. 
59.  In  the  fiscal  year  1867 -«  twenty- 
three  temporary  commissions  of  en- 
quiry were  sitting  at  one  time.  Civ. 
Serv.  Est.  1868-9,  class  ii.  p.  63.  In 
1874-5   nineteen    commissions  were 


sitting  at  the  same  time. 

"  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1869-70,  p.  411. 
The  Commission  on  Primary  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  was  originally  ap- 
point«id  for  fourteen  months,  but  on 
application  its  duration  was  prolong^ 
more  than  once.  The  expenses  in- 
curred bv  this  commission  were 
largely  in  excess  of  the  grant.  Hans. 
D.  V.  201,  p.  739. 

*  See  3rd  Rep.  Com'.  Civ.  Serv. 
Exp.  p.  62.     Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  7. 

J  Hans.  D.  v.  217,  p.  1067. 
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formation  upon  questions  of  detail,  and  who  are  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament ;  or,  to  enquire  into  acts  of 
misconduct  which  may  have  been  committed  by  a  judge, 
or  minister  of  state,  which  should  be  investigatetl  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  into  the  conduct  of  persons 
charged  with  criminal  offences,  except  they  be  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  the  right  of  enquiry  into  their  con- 
duct by  commission  is  expressly  derived  from  an  act  of 
Parliament,''  and  which  are  cognisable  by  the  ordinary 
courts  of  law.  Neither  should  a  commission  be  appointed 
unless  the  government  are  prepar''«1  t«>  i/ive  definite  in- 
structions to  the  commissioners.' 


In  1867,  however,  a  royal  oomminuon  on  trades'  anions 
specially  empowered  by  Parliament  to  enquire  into  *  any  acts  of  in- 
timidation, outrage,  or  wrong,  alleged  to  liave  been  promoted,  en- 
couraged, or  connived  at  by  trades'  unions  or  uaociations,  whether 
of  workmen  or  employers,  in  the  town  of  Sheffield  or  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  as  to  the  causes  of  such  acts,  and  the  complicity  therein 
of  such  trades'  unions,'  «fec.  But  the  commissioners  were  subjected 
by  the  statute  (30  Vict.  cc.  8,  74)  to  restrictions  in  the  exercise  of 
these  extraordinary  powers.*" 

A  commission  of  enquiry  should  be  limited  in  its 
operations  to  obtaining  information,  and  suggesting  the 
points  to  which  it  might  be  expedient  that  legislative 
or  executive  action  should  be  directed.  No  commission 
should  be  invited  to  'enter  upon  any  question  of  policy,' 
lest  it  should  trench  upon  the  proper  limits  of  minis- 
terial responsibihty,  and  upon  ground  which  belongs  to 
Parliament." 

They  are  usually  issued  from  the  office  of  the  execu-  Appoint- 
tive   government   which   they  may  specially  concern,  TOmmU 

eioDs. 


k  Case  of  Mr.  Balfe.     7*.  v.  156,  219,  p.   1396.     Toultuin   Smith  on 

p.  10i)4;    Comm".  of  Enquiry  into  Commissiions,  pp.  150-159. 
Belfast  Riots,     lb.  v.  177,  pp".  345,  •"  See  post,  pp.  443,  444. 

378,  401,  and  see  U.  C.  Q.  B.  Rep.  °  Mr.  Gladt>tone,  Hans.  D.v.  177 

V.  46,  p.  481.  pp.  2.33,  236.    lb.  v.  217,  p.  GQA.  Sir 

'  See  Hats.  Prec.  V.  4,  pp  70,113,  S.  Northcote,  7A.   v.    184,   p.   1731. 

/)o#^,  p.  482.     Hana.  D.    v.   170,  pp.  And  see  v.  185,  pp.  1768,1781-  v 

916-919.      lb.    (Mr.    Gladstone)    v.  194,  p.  241. 
175,  pp.  1208,  1219,  and  see  lb.  v. 

r  y   2 
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Commia.  whether  it  be  that  of  a  secretary  of  state,  the  treasure', 
or  any  other  department."  When  not  otheru'ise  ordered, 
it  becomes  tlie  duty  of  the  Home  Office  to  conduct 
the  correspondence  with  the  commissioners.  And,  as 
a  general  rule,  *  all  the  reports  of  royal  commif^sionem 
come  within  the  province  of  the  home  department 
alone' '' 

The  sovereign,  by  a  commission  issued  under  the 
sign  manual,  or  by  patent  under  the  great  seal,  autho- 
rises certain  persons  therein  named  to  enquire  into  a 
specified  subject  and  report  to  the  crown  thereon. 

The  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  the  Qoeen'a  viceroy  and  re- 
presentative, is  empowered  to  appoint  comtnisnons  of  enquiry.  Sach 
commissions  are  issued  from  '  her  Majesty'*  Castle  of  Dublin,  by  his 
excellency's  command,'  and  are  signed  by  the  secretary  fur  Ireland. 
They  authorise  the  proposed  enquiry  '  by  all  lawful  and  prriper  ways 
and  means.'  See  Report  of  Commissioner  to  enquire  into  the  Laws  of 
Pawnbroking  in  Ireland,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1868. 

It  is  customary  on  all  occasions  that  the  royal  com- 
mands set  forth  in  the  commission  should  be  more  fully 
explained  by  instructions  issued  from  the  department  of 
state  specially  concerned  in  the  enquiry.' 

But  in  the  case  of  a  statutory  commission,  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners are  appointed  by  and  receive  their  instructions  from  the 
principal  commissioners,  who  are  themselves  governed  by  the  in- 
structions contained  in  the  Act ;  although  they  must  receive  any 
such  instructions  through  a  minister  of  the  crown. '' 

If  the  enquiry  has  been  instituted  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  either  House  of  Parliament  the  govern- 
ment are  not  precluded  from  making  it  more  extensive 
than  was  sought  for  by  the  terms  of  the  parliamentary 
resolution.* 

»  Com.  Pap.  18.59,  Sesa.  2,  v.  15,  p  Cox,  Inst.   Eng.  Govt.  p.  672. 

pp.  557-5.59.     Hans.    D.  v.   191,  p.  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  pp.  8S0, 1294. 
1456.    The  Railways  (Ireland)  Com-  "»  Hans.  D.  v.  185,  p.  1769. 

mission  was  appointed  by  a  Treasury  '  lb.  v.  188,  pp.  431,  436,  622. 

Minute   on  October  15,  1867.      See  •  Earl   of  Derby,    Hans.   D.   v. 

their  report  in  Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  188,  p.  489. 
32. 
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The  persons  appointed  to  serve  on  royal  or  statutory  Choice  of 
commissions  are  selected  without  reference  to  their  po- 
litical opinions  as  supporters  or  opponents  of  the  exist- 
ing administration,'  and  generally  on  account  of  their 
familiarity  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation, or  because  they  possess  special  qualifications 
for  tlie  task. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  appointed  one  of  the  oommianoiiMri  under 
the  Irish  Clmrch  Act,  though  be  waji  oppoied  on  principle  to  the 
disestablishment  of  that  Church.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  a  political 
opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration,  was  one  of  the  com- 
missiouers  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Washington.* 

Sometimes  at  the  discretion  of  government,  mem- 
bers of  one  or  both  branches  of  the  legislature  are 
appointed  upon  important  public  commissions,  not 
merely  because  of  their  personal  fitness,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  direct  and  efiicient  represen- 
tation of  the  commission  in  Parhament.'' 

On  March  26,  1868,  two  members  of  the  House  of  Commoni 
declined  to  vote  on  a  question  before  the  House,  because  it  was 
about  to  be  considered  by  a  royal  commission,  upon  which  they  had 
been  appointed.^ 

As  a  general  rule,  members  of  the  government 
should  not  be  appointed  on  commissions  of  enquiry,  as 
it  might  afterwards  become  their  duty  to  decide  upon 
some  executive  action  gro\ving  out  of  the  same,  as  & 
question  of  state  policy  upon  which  a  minister  of  the 
crown  ought  not  to  have  previously  committed  himself 
to  an  opinion. 

Thus  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole  having  been 
appointed  in  May  1866  (by  the  Russell  administration)  members  of 
a  royal  commission,  consisting  of  twelve  persons,  to  enquire  into 
official  oaths,  and  report  whether  any  such  could  be  dispensed  with 
or  altered,  upon  their  taking  office  under  Earl  Derby,  in  July  fol- 
lowing, a  new  commission  was  forthwith  issued,  substituting  other 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  193,  p.  972  ;  lb.  v.  "  lb.  v.  208,  p.  898. 

196,  p.  422 ;  v.  204,  p.  764 ;  v.  218,  '  Swj  ante,  p.  305. 

p.  88.  -  Ilaiis.  D.  V.  191,  p.  323. 
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CommU-      persons  in   their  pUoes  on   this  eommbiloii.    Again,  th«  Schook 
"'  Kn(|uiry  ConuiiisHion,  ap|H)into(l   in  \f>C>4,  inchldad  Lord  Stanley  an^ 

Sir  HUtd'oril  Nortlu-ot*'.  Whon  thoM;  gentlemai  entered  Earl  IVrhy's 
ministry  t)uiy  romuiiiiHl  ui>on  the  conimiitsion,  but  alMtainftd  from 
signing  t}ie  report,  M-tiich  was  presented  in  Deoemljer  1867,  as  they 
stated,  '  partly  on  the  ground  that  oAoial  dutiee  hare  preyentmi  us 
from  atttmding  the  later  meetings  of  the  commiiekm,  or  stadying 
vith  sutlicicnt  care  the  evidence  prodaced  ;  partly,  also,  beoaoae,  m 
members  of  the  executive,  we  think  it  better  to  reserve  our  opinion 
on  the  points  at  issue  until  the  time  comes  when  action  can  )>e  taken 
upon  them.'  *  For  this  reason  ministers  who  are  officially  connected 
with  statutory  commissions  or  l>oards,  for  the  purpose  of  represent- 
ing thom  in  Parliament,  usually  refrain  from  active  participation  in 
the  business  of  the  boards.^ 

But  this  rule  is  not  without  exceptions.  It  would 
be  quite  justifiable  and  expedient  to  appoint  a  cabinet 
minister  on  a  commission  of  enquiry  into  matters  par- 
ticularly aflecting  the  department  of  state  over  which 
he  presides. 

Thus,  in  1858,  General  Peel,  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and 
Lord  Stanley,  president  of  the  India  board,  were  placed  on  a  com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  organisation  of  the  Indian  army ;  and 
in  the  same  year  the  president  of  the  council  (Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) being  a  colonel  of  militia,  was  appointed  on  the  commission 
on  the  organisation,  «tc.  of  the  militia.*  In  1868  Lord  Chancellor 
Cairns  was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  consider  the  state  of 
the  neutrality  laws.* 

Or  on  a  commission  charged  to  consider  and  determine 
upon  any  matters  which  had  no  connection  with  politics. 

Thus,  the  royal  commission  appointed  in  1841,  and  which  con- 
tinued in  existence  for  twenty  years,  to  enquire  into  the  decoration 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  generally  into  the  promotion 
and  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
composed  of  actual  as  well  as  former  prime  ministers,  with  other 
leading  statesmen,  «tc.  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Prince 
Consort.^ 

«  Rep.    Schools  Enquiry   Com."  *•  Com.  Pap.  186-3,  v.  1«,  pp. -^19- 

Com.  Pap.  1807-8,  v.  1,  p.  601.  S2.3.     See  also  list  of  commL«*ioner8 

y  Hans.  D.  v.  220,  p.  1713  ;  iJ.  v.  for  International  Exhib.  of  18.51.  Ih. 

226,  p.  77.5.  1861,   v.    32 ;     and   Patriotic   Fund 

*  Com.  Pap.  1869,  Sess.  2,  v.  8,  commi.asioners  appointed  in  18.54  and 

p.  1  ;  Th.  V.  9.  p.  3.  id  1868.  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  12. 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  191,  p.  342. 
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Under  any  circumstances,  a  commission  of  enquiry 
ought  not  to  be  of  a  '  partisan '  character,  but  should 
comprise  '  the  fairest  and  fullest  representation  of  all 
opinions,'  even  such  as  may  be  '  strong  and  extreme  '  on 
the  question  proposed  to  be  investigated.  At  the  same 
time,  the  composition  of  a  royal  commission  is  a  fair 
subject  for  parliamentary  criticism." 

If  a  commission  is  to  be  appointed  under  an  Act  of  ^*^^^ 
Parliament,  the  selection  of  the  members  thereof  should  woa«. 
be  left  to  the  executive  government,"*  unless  it  '\b  pro- 
posed to  entrust  great  legislative  powers  to  the  commis- 
sioners, when  it  may  be  proper  to  invite  the  assistance 
of  Parliament  in  their  selection.  Or,  unless  it  be  a  com- 
mission issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  15  & 
16  Vict.  c.  57,  upon  a  joint  address  of  both  Houses, 
to  enquire  into  the  existence  of  corrupt  practices  in  a 
parliamentary  constituency — when  it  is  required  that 
the  commission  shall  consist  of  *  persons  named  in  such 
address,'  having  the  particular  qualifications  prescribed 
by  the  statute  aforesaid.  In  this  case  it  is  the  practice 
to  insert  the  names  of  the  proposed  commissioners  in 
the  resolution  for  the  address,  which  is  first  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons.*  This  resolution  is  usually 
moved  by  the  attorney-general,  although  it  may  be 
proposed  by  a  private  member.*  But  it  is  ordinarily 
in  the  discretion  of  ministers  either  to  choose  the  com- 
missioners themselves  or  to  present  to  Parliament  the 
names  of  persons  whom  they  recommend  to  be  nomi- 
nated in  the  Act  or  address.  In  the  year  1692,  the 
commissioners   appointed  to   determine   the   land   tax 

*  Hans.  I).  V.  185,  pp.  190,  514;  Epping Forest comiui8sioner8,Hans.D. 
lb.  V.  188,  pp.  121-125,  243.  v.  208.  p.  621 ;  and  76.  April  26,  1877. 

*  lb.  V.  194,  p.  1410;  v.  211,  p.  •  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  57,  sec.  1.  Thia 
2028 ;  V.  212,  p.  25.  See  Mr.  Glad-  provision  was  iiiijerted  in  the  Bill  by 
stone's  observations  deprecating  pri-  the  11.  of  Lords,  Hans.  D.  v.  122,  pp. 
vate  members  assuming  responsibility  567, 572, 587.  See  .32  &  83  Vict.  c.  65 ; 
of  naming  a  proposed  commissioner.  Com.  Jour.  v.  121,  pp.  271,  272. 
Hans.D.  v.l92,p.  1941.  AndseeYA.v.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  186,  p.  995  ;  v.  195, 
193,  pp.  1658,  1905.    But  see  case  of  pp.  8,  15,  11>70. 
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^^I^mis-  assessment  were  named  in  the  Bill,'  and  that  precedent 
has  since  been  frequently  followed.''  In  the  case  of  a 
royal,  as  distinct  from  a  statutory  commission,  it  is  not 
usual  to  communicate  to  Parliament,  beforehand,  the 
names  of  persons  intended  to  be  appointed,  with  a  view 
to  invite  discussion  upon  the  choice  of  the  crown,* 
althougli  the  government  sometimes  prefer  to  take  this 
course.^ 

Contrariwise  in  the  rase  of  a  statutory  commission, 
for  while  it  is  discretionary  with  the  government  to  give 
or  to  withhold  from  Parliament  the  names  of  intended 
commissioners,  whether  for  insei  tion  in  the  Act  or  not, 
it  is  not  unusual  to  submit  them  for  parliamentary 
approval,  with  a  view  to  create  a  good  understanding 
between  the  crown  and  Parliament  in  the  settlement  of 
a  particular  question.'' 

But  the  effect  of  naming  commissioners  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  is  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  ministers 
for  their  proceedings,  and  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  the 
responsibiUty  upon  the  House  of  Commons.' 

In  1831,  before  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Act,  after  an 
ineftectual  attempt  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parliament  to  a  Bill 
containing  the  names  of  the  boundary  commissioners,  ministers 
themselves  assumed  the  responsibility  of  appointing  the  individuals 
proposed.™  In  1867  the  names  of  the  intended  boundary  commis- 
sioners, under  the  new  Reform  Act,  were  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  agreed  to,  and  inserted  in  the  Bill."  In  1854,  in  the 
case  of  the  Oxford  University  Bill,  and  in  1867  in  that  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  the  names  originally  proposed  by  government  were 
changed,  in  deference  to  a  feeling  indicated  (although  not  formally 
expressed)  by  the  House." 


«  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  ^  lb.  p.   1746 ;  v.  197,  p.  616 ; 

p.  317.  V.  108,  p.  1499  ;  v.  221,  p.  761. 

"  See  Act  30  &  31  Vict.   c.   51.  '  Mr.    Gladstone,  lb.  v.  196,  p. 

Public  Schools  Bill  of  1868,  sees.  16-  1747  ;  and  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  143. 
20.     Public  Works  Loan  Comrs.  in  «"  lb.  v.  188,  p.  430. 

1817.  57  Geo.  3,  c.  34,  and  again  in  °  lb  v.  187,  pp.  1129, 1547, 1940; 

1875,  Hans.  D.  v.  226,  p.  637.'  v.  188,  pp.  176,  270,  522. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  1489.  "  lb.  v.  214,  p.  1190;  and  see  16. 

•*  lb.  V.  188,  p.  983  ;  t.133,  p.  602.  v.  228,  p.  932. 
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The  time  for  submitting  to  Parliament  the  names  of 
commissioners,  or  members  of  council,  intended  to  be 
inserted  in  a  Bill  varies,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  itself,  and  the  extent  of  alteration  to  which  it  may 
be  liable  in  its  passage  through  Parliament.  Sometimes 
the  names  appear  in  the  Bill  as  first  introduced,  at 
other  times  not  until  the  Bill  has  nearly  passed  through 
committee.'' 

In  1873,  the  House  of  Commons,  after  four  nights'  debate, 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  government  because,  previously  to 
moving  the  second  reading  of  tlie  University  Education  (Ireland) 
Bill,  they  had  not  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  state  to  the  House  the 
names  of  the  twenty-eight  persons  intended  to  be  proposed  as 
members  of  the  council  under  the  Bill.i 

The  services  of  persons  appointed  as  members  of  a  Compen- 

,  ..  ^,  ^ }  .,,  ,,  sation  to 

royal  commission  are  almost  invariably  rendered  gra-  commis- 
tuitously,  except  where  they  involve  to  a  great  degree  """^^ 
the  exercise  of  professional  skill,  when  compensation  is 
allowed  for  time  and  labour.     Actual  expenses  incurred 
are,  of  course,  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds." 

It  is  customary  for  a  royal  commission  not  only  to  Powers, 
take  evidence,  but  also  to  receive  written  communica- 
tions from  competent  persons  who  may  be  willing  to 
address  them  on  the  subject-matter  of  their  enquiry. 
They  may  hold  their  sittings  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  are  at  liberty,  moreover,  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  furtherance  of  their  investigations,  to 
institute  and  conduct  experiments  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  particular  theories,  or  the  utihty 
of  inventions,  &c. 

But  unless  expressly  empowered  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  commission  can  compel  the  production  of 
documents,  or  the  giving  of  evidence,'  or  can  administer 
an  oath.*   It  was,  indeed,  provided  by  Lord  Brougham's 

P  Hans.  D.  v.  214,  pp.  60(),  1191.  '  Cox,  Brit.   Commonwealth,    p. 

'/6.V.  214.  pp.  1194,  1868.  251.      Toulmin    Smith,    Govt,     by 

'  lb.  V.  200,  p.  1362.  Com.  Pap.  Comm-.p.202.   Law  Mag.  v.  15,  p.  85. 

1856,  V.  38,  p.  395.  Ih,  1859,  v.  15,  '  Toulmin  Smith,  p.  188.     Hans. 

p.  661 ;  lb.  1867,  v.  40,  p.  361.  D.  v.  214,  pp.  1334-1361. 
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Act  of  1851,  to  amend  the  Law  of  Evidence,  that  any 
*  commissioner,'  &c.,  now  or  hereafter  having  by  law^ 
or  by  consent  of  parties,  *  autliority  to  liear,  receive, 
and  examine  evidence,*  shall  Ik;  '  empowered  to  adminis- 
ter an  oath  to  all  such  witnesses  as  are  legally  called 
before  him.' " 

In  Cana^la,  ever  since  1846,  the  governor  in  coun'  «'n 

empowered  (hy  Act  9  Vict.  c.  38) — when  he  deems  it  i  to 

cause  enquiry  to  l>e  made  into  any  matter  connected  with  tlie  grxtd 
government  of  the  province,  the  conduct  of  public  basiness  [or  the 
administration  of  justice  therein]/ to  confer  upon  the  commissioners 
compulsory  powers,  in  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  the  pro<luction 
of  documents,  and  the  taking  evidence  upon  oath,  in  order  to  the 
full  investigation  of  the  matter  referred  to  them.  (Consol.  Htata. 
Can.  p.  1553.)  No  formal  complaint  having  been  made  of  the  abuse 
of  these  powers,  in  1868,  after  the  union  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces,  this  provision  was  re-enacted  (with  the  limita- 
tion above  mentioned),  and  extended  to  the  whole  dominion,  by 
Act  31  Vict.  c.  38.  But  see  Mr.  Justice  T.  K.  Ramsay's  pamphlet 
(Montreal,  1863)  protesting  against  the  legality  of  a  oommissioa 
appointed  under  the  statute  '  to  investigate  certain  charges  of  mal  - 
versation  of  office,'  which  had  been  made  against  a  clerk  of  the 
peace  and  a  clerk  of  the  crown,  in  Lower  Canada,  as  well  as  *  to 
enquire  into  the  organisation '  of  the  offices  in  question. 

A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  his  evidence  before  a 
royal  commission, — and  in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,' — having  imputed 
grave  offences  to  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  called  upon, 
by  the  president  of  the  board,  to  substantiate  those  charges,  or  else 
to  retract  them.     He  declined  to  take  either  course." 

A  railway  employe,  having  been  dismissed  by  the  comp>any  he 
served,  in  consequence  of  evidence  given  before  the  Railway  Accident 
Commission,  complained  to  the  home  secretary,  who,  though  without 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter,  wrote  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  throwing 
the  onus  of  the  proceeding  on  the  railway  company,  and  pointing 
out  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  very  strong  case  to  justify 
such  a  proceeding.* 


°  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  sec.  16. 
But  see  the  decision  on  this  clause, 
in  Reg.  v.  Hallett,  2  Deuison  C.  C. 
237. 

'^  These  -words  were  omitted  from 
Dominion  Act  of  31  Vict.  c.  38,  be- 
cause under  B.  N.  A.  Act  of  1867, 


sec.  £2  (14),  such  matters  are  ■within 
the  exclusive  powers  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures  ;  so  far,  at  least, 
as  concerns  '  provincial  courts.' 

-  Hans.  D.v.  217,  pp.  151,  1094. 
Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  59,  p.  49,  &c. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  229,  p.  1518. 
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But  this  Act  applies  only  to  commissioners  appointed 
by  tlie  courts  for  legal  purposes,  and  does  not  extend 
to  ordinary  commissions,  whether  appointed  by  royal 
authority  or  by  legislative  enactment.  Upon  certain 
occasions  the  crown  has  undoubtedly  assumed  the  i '  '  ' 
to  confer  upon  commissioners  appointed  by  preroga 
*  full  power  and  authority,  when  the  same  shall  appear 
to  be  requisite,  to  administer  an  oath  or  oaths  to  any 
person  whomsoever  to  be  examined  *  before  them.'  It 
is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  whether  this  was  legal ; 
and  such  an  assumption  of  power,  on  the  part  of  the 
crown,  is  now  abandoned,  and  the  want  of  compulsory 
powers  has  seldom  prevented  a  royal  commission  from 
obtaining  full  and  impartial  information  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  their  enquiry." 

Note  the  case  stated  in  regard  to  compulsory  powers  to  commis- 
sions appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  crown  in  India,*  to  enable 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor-general  of  India  to  enquire 
into  the  failure  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay,  to  examine  witnesses  on 
oath  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  royal  commission  appointed  in 
1865  to  enquire  into  disturbances  in  the  island  of  Jamaica  was 
invested  with  statutory  powers,  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses, and  to  take  evidence  on  oath,  by  an  Act  of  the  island  legis- 
lature. *• 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  frequent  applica-  f^xtnot. 
tions  to  Parliament  to  confer  upon  royal  commissit)ner8,  piwws. 
in  certain  cases,  additional  powers,  and  to  apjioint  sta- 
tutory commissions  with  extraordinary  powers.*'     And 
it  has  become  customary  to  define  the  exact  powers 

'  For  example:  The  Navy  (Dock-  81  &  32  Vict.  c.  63. 

yards  Comm".  in  18fiO ;  Cora.   Pap.  *  Rept.Conun".  Com.  Pap.  1866, 

1861,   V.  L>6,  p.    8.     The  Cbildreu^s  v.  30,  p.    497.     See  debates,  March 

Employment  Comm".   (1862),  Com.  4, 1873,  on  proposed  Comm'.  of  Kn- 

Pap.    1863,  V.  18,  p.    3.     The  Irish  quiry  concerning  Commercial  Marine. 

Church   Comm".    1867,  Com.    Pap.  *  For  example,  see  Stat.  1   &  'J 

1867-8,  V.  23.  Geo.  IV.  c.  90;  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  37 ;  5 

»  See  Ld.  Campbell,  Hans.  D.  v.  Geo.  IV.  c.  20,  sec.  1 1  ;  3  &  4  WilL 

65,  p.  491.     Stat.   5    &  6  Will.  IV.  IV.  c.  37,  sec.  165;  17  &  18  Vict.  c. 

c.  62,   sec.    13.      Smith,  Pari.   Re-  117;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  104;  33  &  34 

memb.  1867^,pp.  21,  51.    76.1865,  Vict.  c.  105.     See  Hans.  D.  v.  197, 

p.  43.  p.  765. 

•  Hans.  D.  v.  191,  p.  1223.   Act 
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intended  to  be  conferred  upon  a  statutory  commission 
in  the  Act  itself,  which  jreiicrally  inchide  the  coinj»ul«ory 
powers  aforesaid.**  But  there  is  no  precedent  for  em- 
powering a  statutory  commission  to  administer  an  oath 
*  except  where  individual  misconduct  is  directly  at 
issue.'  • 

Thus,  on  February  8,  1867,  Mr.  Walpole  (Ui«  home  Moreteiy) 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  a 
royal  comroi«8ion  apjKjinted  to  make  enquiry  respecting  trades' 
unions,  »kc.,  by  conferring  upon  it  certain  extraordinary  powers,  for 
the  purj>ose  of  investigating  into  a  recent  outrage  perpetrated  at 
HIieHield,  tlie  perpetrators  of  which  the  government,  notwithstand* 
ing  repeated  attempts,  had  been  unable  to  discover.  These  powers 
Avcre  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  compel  the  production  of  docu- 
ments, to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  take  evidence  upon 
oath,  to  punish  persons  guilty  of  contempt,  and  to  indemnify, 
witnesses  from  the  penalties  which  might  otherwise  attach  to  them 
for  illegal  acts  which  they  had  committed,  on  condition  of  their 
making  full  and  complete  confession  of  the  same.  After  consider- 
able debate  tliis  Bill  was  agreed  to,  and  became  law.  It  also  con- 
tained a  provision  empowering  the  secretary  of  state,  on  application 
from  the  commissioners,  to  appoint  certain  qualified  persons  aa 
examiners,  to  assist  in  taking  evidence  in  regard  to  the  Sheffield 
outrage.  But  all  enquiries  under  the  Act  were  directed  to  be  con- 
ducted in  public,  and  after  due  notice.' 

Before  the  close  of  the  session,  the  government  deemed  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an  extension  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  aforesaid  Act  ;  with  a  view  to  enable  the 
secretary  of  state,  upon  application  of  the  commissioners,  to  autho- 
rise similar  investigations  to  be  instituted  at  other  places.  Accord- 
ingly an  Act  was  passed  for  this  purpose.^ 

In  the  following  example,  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment was  invoked  to  extend  the  operation  and  functions 
of  a  commission  originally  appointed  by  the  crown. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  in  1854—5,  large  sums  of  money  were 
raised  by  private  benevolence  and  public  subscription,  for  the  relief 
and  succour  of  the  families  of  soldiers  and  seamen  who  fell  in  that 
war ;  and  for  the  education  and  training  of  their  orphan  children. 


93. 


<»  Acts  34  &  35  Vict.  cc.  85,  86, 

^  Mr.  Fortescue,  Hans.  D.  v.  214, 
1349. 


f  30  Vict.  c.  8 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  185, 
pp.  179-189,  994  ;  v.  1S6,  p.  271. 

K  lb.  V.  188,  p.  1398.  Act  30  & 
31  Vict.  c.  74. 
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For  the  better  administration  of  this  '  Patriotic  Fund,'  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  appoint  a  royal  commission,  on  October  7,  1854,  to 
take  charge  of  and  appropriate  the  same,  for  tlie  purjKtst*  lierein- 
before  mentioned.**  In  1866,  after  all  the  legitimate  claims  up<»n  this 
fund  had  been  provided  for,  and  a  large  surplus  still  remaining,  it 
became  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  authority  to  expend 
this  money  for  other  purposes,  of  a  like  nature,  in  connection  with 
the  army  and  navy.'  An  Act  was  accordingly  passed,  making  the 
fund  permanently  available:  (1)  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  collected  ;  (2)  for  the  education,  training,  and  advance' 
ment  of  children  of  soldiers,  seamen,  or  marines,  who  had  lost,  or 
might  hereafter  lose,  their  lives  in  battle,  «te.,  in  any  other  war  ;  and 
(3)  to  defray  the  sjilaries  of  a  secretary  and  derki,  to  whom  might 
be  awarded  suitaltle  retiring  allowanoea,  'the  lame,  with  other  ex- 
penses, to  be  paid  out  of  the  Patriotic  Fund.' J 

In  1867,  another  Act  was  passed,  confirming  the  previous  diipo- 
sition  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  authorising  its  extension  so  as  to 
confer  similar  benetits  upon  the  children  of  any  soldiers  or  seamen, 
(fee,  who  had  died,  or  may  hereafter  die,  while  in  the  service  of  the 
crown.  Also  providing  for  the  appointment  of  official  tmstees  in 
whom  the  property  of  the  fund  might  be  vested  ;  and  for  a  r^fular 
audit  of  the  accounts  of  moneys  expended.  Whereupon  a  supple- 
menbvry  commission  was  appointed  on  March  26,  1868,  which  reports 
annually  in  connection  with  the  origuial  commissioners.^  In  1880, 
in  consequence  of  financial  difficulties,  it  was  proposed  to  modify  the 
scope  of  this  commission,  and  to  reoi*gani8e  it.' 

Within  the  limits  of  their  prescribed  functions,  and  internal 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  ParHament  de-  ^^g. 
fining  tlie  same,  commissions  have  *  the  absolute  power 
of  regulating  the  proceedings  of  their  own  tribunal,  and 
of  admitting  or  excluding  what  persons  they  please' 
from  attendance  during  their  sittings.*"  But,  as  will  be 
presently  shown,  they  are  liable  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  have  their  proceedings  questioned  in  either 
House  of  Parliament. 

''  For  a  copy  of  the  commission,  Pap.    1877,  v.  18;   as  to  audit  of 

and  of  the  First   and    Second   Re-  these  accts.  see  Haas.  D.  v.  'J'22,  p. 

ports  of  the  Oomm".  eee  Com.  Pap.  310. 

18o7-8,    V.    19,  p.    557.     See  also  >  Cora.  Pap.  1881,  v.  20  &  58. 

Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2,  p.  544.  "  Hans.  1).   v.  188,  p.  1437  ;  v. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  183,  p.  1684.  215,  p.  1024 ;  v.  216,  p.  168 ;  v.  2;J6, 

J  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  120.  p.  539. 

»  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  98  ;  Com. 
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RxpoTiHca  All  the  expenses  attend! n<j  temporary  royal  comrnis- 

miitoionj.  sions  ,'ire  defrayed  out  of  moneys  annually  voted  by 
Parliament  for  such  purposes."  But  it  is  not  usual  for 
commissioners  to  incur  any  extraordinary  expenditure 
without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Home  Office,  by 
which  the  application  would  naturally  be  referred  to  the 
Treasury." 

The  expenses  attend  in*?  certain  permanent  public 
commissions  form  a  very  considerable  item  in  the  Civil 
Service  estimates.^  It  has  been  a  growing  ojiinion  for 
several  years  that  these  ought  not  to  be  a  public  charge, 
but  that  the  offices  in  question,  so  long  as  it  may  be 
necessary  that  they  should  continue  in  operation,  should 
be  self-supporting. 

On  July  6,  1863,  it  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  re* 
solve  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  royal  commission  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  should  be  determined,  and  the  property 
now  held  by  the  commission  be  vested  in  the  crown.  But  tlie  motion 
was  opposed  by  ministers  on  the  ground  that  the  commission  held 
their  funds  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  science  and  art  ;  and  that 
no  case  had  been  made  out  to  justify  so  violent  and  unheard  of  a 
method  of  putting  an  end  to  its  existence.  The  motion  was  then 
negatived,  on  division.i 

On  April  24,  1868,  on  motion  of  an  independent  meml^er,  it  was 
resolved,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  expenses  of  the  Copy- 
hold, Inclosure,  and  Tithe  Commission,  Inclosure  and  Drainage 
Acts,  and  Charity  Commission,  ought  not  to  be  borne  by  the  public  ; 
inasmuch  as  these  commissions  were  pecuniarily  beneficial  to  the 
classes  of  property  with  which  they  dealt,  and  saved  them  consider- 
able expense.  The  resolution  was  only  carried  by  a  majority  of  one, 
ministers  voting  against  it,  although  the  government  would  have 
readily  assented  to  it,  if  the  word  '  entirely  '  had  been  added  before 
the  word  '  borne.'  ''  On  April  5,  1869,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer informed  the  House  to  what  extent  the  government  had  been 
able  to  give  eflFect  to  this  resolution.  But  the  government  plan  hav- 
ing proved  abortive,  another  resolution  was  proposed  by  a  private 
member,  and  accepted  by  the  ministry  on  April  21,  1871, — in  favour 


"  See  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1887-8,  p.  99.     Com  Pap.  1877,  v.  57. 
485.     Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  67.  ■>  Hans.  D.  v.  172,  pp.  254-269. 

«  Hans.  D.  v.  184,  p.  1070.  '  lb.  v.  191,  pp.  1280-1295. 

p  Civ.  Serv.  E&t.  1877-8,  pp.  94- 
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of  discontinuing  the  exemption  of  endowed  charities  from  income 
tax,  as  the  most  suitable  metliod  of  carrying  out  the  aforesaid  de- 
cision.* But  this  method  also  proved  objectionable  and  was  not 
carried  out,  and  ministers  have  been  unable  to  devise  any  method  of 
making  charities  pay  for  their  own  administration.* 

As  a  check  upon  the  proceedings  of  commissions,  SecreUiy. 
in  pecuniary  matters,  it  is  required  that  the  secretary, 
even  of  a  statutory  commission,  should  be  appointed 
either  by  or  with  the  direct  approval  of  the  executive 
government.  He  is  often  nominated  in  the  commission 
itself.  Unless  special  qualifications  occasion  another 
choice,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  select  the  secretary  of 
a  commission  from  amongst  the  subordinate  officers  of 
the  Treasury." 

A  royal  commission  continues  in  existence  until  it 
has  completed  its  labours,  unless  its  duration  be  ex- 
pressly limited  by  the  terms  of  the  Letters  Patent  or 
Act  of  Parliament,  under  which  it  was  appointed  ;  or 
unless  it  be  sooner  revoked  and  discharged  by  the 
crown  or  by  Act  of  Parliament.^ 

The  Criminal  Law  Commission,  app>ointed  in  1833,  was  re> 
yoked  on  February  22,  1845.*  The  West  Indian  Encumbered 
Estates  Commission  was  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  Act 
17  «fe  18  Vict.  c.  117,  which  limited  its  duration  to  six  years.  By 
subsequent  statutes,  it  has  been  prolonged  *  until  Parliament  shall 
otherwise  determine.'  *  The  Oaths  Commission,  appointed  on  May 
17,  1866,  was  revoked,  and  a  new  one  issued  on  July  16,  1866,  on 
account  of  two  of  its  membei-s  having  accepted  office.^  The  Com- 
mission on  Popular  Education  in  England  was  required  by  its 
letters  patent  of  June  30,  1858,  to  complete  its  enquiry  '  within  the 
space  of  two  years.'  But  on  June  8,  1859,  it  was  extended  for 
another  year.» 

•  Hans.  D.  v.  195,  pp.  141,  526 ;  v.  »  Hans.  D.  v.  188,  pp.  436,  627. 

107,  p.  1683 ;    V.    205,  p.   1505  ;  v.  'See  Act  36  Vict.  c.  13. 

206.  pp.  1307,  1412.  •  Com.   Pap.  1854-5,    v.  43,  p. 

«  lb.  v.    211,    1529;    v.   21S,  p.  405. 

770  ;  v.  227,  p.   506.     However  tlie  »  35  Vict.  c.  9. 

fees  paid  to  the  comm".  amount  to  y  And  see   Hans.   D.   v.    105,  p. 

about    two-tbirds    of    the     annual  1948. 

grant.  Civ.   Ser.   Est.  1877-8,  p.  98.  '  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  21,  pt.   1, 

Com.  Pap.  1877,  v,  57.  p.  5. 
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Commis-  To  revoke  a  crown  commission  it  is  necessary  that 

a   warrant    should    be    issued    under    the    royal    sign 

i;  j  It.  manual.*  When  the  whole,  or  any  particular  portion  of 
tlie  enquiry,  has  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  commis- 
sioners present  their  report  to  the  crown  through  the 
secretary   of    state    for    the    home    d-  •rit.      The 

report  should  be  signed  by  all  the  coni ners.     But 

if  any  of  them  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  majority  in 
the  terms  of  the  report,  they  are  at  liberty  to  record 
their  dissent,  and  to  state  their  individual  opinions, 
either  in  paragraphs  appended  to  the  report,  or  in 
memorandums  following,  signed  by  themselves.*'  Inter- 
national conferences  and  mixed  commissions  report  their 
proceedings  to  their  respective  governments."  The  re- 
port is  usually  transmitted  to  Parliament  by  command, 
or  communicated  upon  an  address. 

But  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  17,  1836,  for 

.™r  an  address  to  the  crown  to  direct  a  certain  commission  to  report 

missions       .,.,  .,  •         t     ,  •  . 

in  relation  forthwith  upon  a  particular  portion  of  the  enquiry  entrusted  to  it, 

to  Parlia-  wjvs  declared  by  ministers  to  be  a  very  unusual  course,  and  an 
attempt  to  '  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown  the  direction  of  a 
corannssion  appointed  by  it.'  After  a  short  debate,  the  motion  was 
withdrawn.**  On  June  16,  1869,  a  similar  motion  was  made,  but 
withdrawn  in  '  consequence  of  satisfactory  explanations  as  to  the 
cause  of  delay,  from  a  member  who  was  one  of  the  commission.'  • 

It  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  permanent  or  durable  commissions,  for 
direction  to  be  given  to  the  commissioners  to  make  reports  at  stated 
intervals.  But,  by  an  omission  in  the  Irish  Church  Act,  no  such 
direction  was  given  to  the  Church  Temporalities  Commission.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  fi  /e  years'  service,  they  applied  to  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  and  to  the  Irish  government  for  authority  to  make  a 
report.  They  did  so  specially  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  a 
position  to  explain  and  justify  their  conduct  in  reply  to  comments 
thereon  by  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  in  his  reports  upon 
the  Irish  Church  accounts.     The  commissioners  were  accordingly 

*  Hans.  D.  v.  194,  p.  1544.  ceming  constitution  and  practice   of 

*"  See    Second  Rep.     Judicature  mixed    commis>ions,  see  Com.  Pap. 

Comm".     Com.    Pap.   187i^    v.   20.  1874,  v.  7b,  p.  799 ;  Am.  Law  Ptev. 

Second    Rep.    Legal      Departments  v.  6,  pp.  394-411. 

Comrn-.     Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  24.  "  Mir.  of  Pari.  18.36,  p.  1-521. 

"=  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v,  56, pp.  499-  «  Hans.  D.  v.  196,  p.  1910. 

574,  682-C86.     For  particulars  con- 


mcut. 
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empowered  to  report,  and  their  report  was  presenteti  to  Parliament, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts.  The  committee 
recommended  that  the  commissioners  should  in  future  be  required  to 
make  periodical  reports,  that  shall  be  presented  to  Parliament/ 

For  royal  commissioners  are  not  directly  amenable 
to  Parliament,  but  only  to  the  crown.*  And  Parliament 
ought  not  to  interfere  with  their  proceedings,  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  acting  unfairly,  or 
were  incompetent,  or  were  otherwise  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  government,  or  of  Parliament,  whea 
either  House  might  address  the  crown  for  their  removal 
from  office.'' 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  chairman  of  a  royal  commission  refused  to  make 
known  their  intended  recommendations  uf>on  a  branch 
of  their  enquiry,  until  the  same  should  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Queen.' 

On  May  10,  1869,  enquiry  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
regarding  certain  alleged  defalcations  by  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
Patriotic  Fund  Commission,  which  were  satisfactorily  answered  by 
the  secretary  for  warJ 

On  March  24,  1868,  Mr.  Disraeli  declined  to  lay  before  the 
House  reports  of  the  assistant  boundary  commissioners,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  'essentially  c^  '  "  "  1  documents,  supplied 
for  the  information  of  the  boundary  I  ners,  who  form  their 

opinion  upon  them,  and  who  are  responsible  for  the  opinion  they  give 
to  this  House.' ''  Accordingly,  a  reference  to  these  reports  by  one  who 
had  perused  them  was  declared  to  be  out  of  order.'  But  afterwards 
ministers  consented  to  produce  them.™ 

On  August  5,  1872,  on  the  Report  of  Supply,  a  reduction  of  the  q^^  ^^ 
vote  for  national  education  in  Ireland  was  moved,  in  order  to  call   Rev.  Mr. 
attention  to  the  action  taken   by  the  education  commissioners  in   <->'^eefe. 
the  dismissal  of  Rev.  Mr.  O'Keefe  from  being  manager  of  the  parish 
schools  of  Callan,  for  an  offence  given  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
and  to  censure  that  action.     The  prime  minister  and  the  secretary 


'  Com.  Pap.  1875,  v.  20,  pp.  37,  '  Ih.  v.  229,  p.  1007. 

86,  and   Second     Rep.   Com*.  Pub.  •»  lb.  v.  lOt?,  p.  469. 

Accts.  p.  vii.  Cora  I'ap.  187o,  v.  8.  *  lb.  v.  191,  p.  146. 

«  Hans.  1).  V.  158,  p.  2083,  '  lb.  v.  192,  p.  1261. 

"  lb.   pp.  902,  903,   V.    203,   p.  »  lb.  p.  1335. 
800. 
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for  Ireland  opy)osod  the  motion,  but  admitted  that  they  were  not 
in  a  position  to  «'ii(lonM»  all  that  ha<l  V»««n  dono  hy  tUf  •  '*ners. 

It  was  nopitivod  on  division.     In  1H73,  Mr.  ItouvfH"  Kohm 

of  Commons,  fjavft  notice  of  motion  which  was  ••quivalent  to  a  direct 
vote  of  ccnsunt  u{)on  the  commiuiioneni  for  their  proceedings  in  tlii« 
matter.  Tlie  quasi-independent  position  of  the  cotnmiMtonart  ren- 
dered them  to  some  extent  beyond  minist^'rinl  control  in  their  ordinary 
proceeding!,  lo  that  the  government  preferred  to  aak  the  House  to 
appoint  A  committee  of  enquiry  into  their  conduct  in  the  O'Keefe 
case,  to  assuming  tliemselves  entire  respotutiliility  in  the  matter.  Ac* 
cordingly  on  May  15,  1873,  on  motion  of  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
this  select  committee  was  appointed,  with  an  understanding  that  the 
oodimissioners  should  be  heard  before  it,  in  their  own  defence.  On 
June  18,  the  committee  reported,  minutes  of  evidence  only.  Where- 
upon Mr.  Bouverie  renewed  his  notice  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
commissioners.  But  on  July  11,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  such  satis- 
factory assurances  in  r^;ard  to  the  intended  action  of  government 
in  this  matter,  that  he  agreed  to  refrain  from  bringing  forward  his 
intended  motion."  Nevertheless,  on  June  2,  1874,  a  yote  of  censure 
was  moved,  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  in  this 
matter.  To  this,  the  secretary  for  Ireland  moved  an  amendment, 
to  the  effect  that,  without  expressing  any  approval  of  the  original 
conduct  of  the  commissioners,  since  their  adoption  of  a  new  rule  on 
the  subject  '  there  does  not  at  present  exist  any  sufficient  ground  for 
the  interference  of  Parliament.'  The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  on 
division.® 

Depart-  There  is  another  species  of  commission,  of  a  less 

c-ni-  prominent  and  important  character,  but  which  is  never- 
mittces.  theless  of  great  utility  in  furthering  the  work  of  admi- 
nistration, viz. :  what  is  usually  termed  a  departmental 
committee,  appointed  by  a  treasury  minute,P  or  by  the 
authority  of  a  secretary  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
instituting  enquiries  into  matters  of  official  concern,  and 
suggesting  improvements  or  remedies  for  obvious  defects 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  217,  p.  213.  and  merely  subject  in  financial  jTro- 

"  See  also  Mr.  Gladstone's  obser-  ceedin^s  to  review  of  Audit  Office, 

vations  in  regard  to  attitude  of  the  See  Hans.  D.  v.  225,  p.  1303  ;  v.  228, 

Disraeli  adininistration  towards  en-  p.  1403. 

dowed  schools  commissioners,  Hans.  p  For  copy  of  the  treasury  minute 

D.  V.  221,  p.  oGS.     And  observations  of  April  12,  1853,  appointing  a  com- 

in  regard  to  Irish  Church  Temporali-  mittee  of  enquiry  into  the  organisa- 

ties    Commission    not    being    under  tion  of  the  permanent  civil  service, 

control  of  Irish  government.     They  see  Com.  Pap.  1854-5,  v.  30,  p.  375. 
were  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
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or  deficiencies  in  existing  administrative  arrangements.* 
Such  committees  are  generally  composed  of  two  or 
more  permanent  and  experienced  officers,  belonging  to 
the  particular  departments  concerned  in  the  proposed 
investigation,  with  whom  is  frequently  associated  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  or  some  other  subordinate  member 
of  the  administration.  But  it  is  not  the  practice  to 
communicate  to  Parliament  the  names  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  such  enquiries,  as  it  would  expose  them  to 
responsibilities  to  which  they  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected.' 

On  May  8,  1868,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  Hooae  of  Commona 
to  resolve,  tliat  '  two  members  of  this  Houae,  and  another  civil 
engineer,  should  be  added  to  the  committee  appointed  [by  the  teere- 
tary  of  state  for  war]  to  consider  the  question  of  the  fortificatioug 
for  the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  colonies,  and  that 
arrangements  shall  be  made  to  stop,  as  far  as  possible,  all  further 
outlay  until  that  committee  shall  have  reported  to  this  House.' 
After  a  long  debata,  during  which  it  was  objected  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  departmental  com- 
mittee *  would  have  the  eflect  of  taking  away,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  responsibility  in  the  matt^^r  which  ought  to  rest  solely  on  tlia 
executive  government,'  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  Another  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  said  works  until  the  report  of  this  departmental 
committee  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  House  was  then 
put  and  negatived.* 

If  a  poHtical  officer  be  included  in  a  departmental 
committee,  and  a  change  of  ministry  should  occur  before 
its  labours  are  completed,  the  committee  would  neces- 
sarily become  defunct.  Although,  if  the  committee  were 
prepared  with  a  report,  they  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent an  informal  and  unofficial  statement,  or  draft  report, 
to  the  new  administration,  setting  forth  what  they  had 
intended  to  embody  in  their  report,  which  would  receive 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  government.* 


'  See  Mr.  Gladstone's  observations  '  Hana.  P.  v.  215,  p.  523. 

on  utility  of  an  official  committee  of  •  lb.  v.  191.  pp.  2021-2054.     See 

practicrtl  men,  as  a  means  of  breaking  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  427. 
ground  upon  a  question  of  adminis-  •  lb.  v.  188.  p.  1909.    Com.  Pap. 

trative  reform.  Haus  D.  v.  193,  p.  320.  1867,  v.  39,  p.  425. 

e    Q    2 
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Salaried  public  officers  receive  no  additional  allow- 
ance for  services  on  a  departmental  committee.  The 
remuneration  of  persons  not  already  in  offi(!ial  ein[)loy» 
who  are  appointed  to  such  service,  is  authorised  and 
prescribed  by  a  treasury  minute,  and  charged  to  the 
account  of  civil  contingencies."  It  thus  comes  under 
the  review  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  a  vote  is 
submitted  in  supply  to  make  good  advances  out  of  this 
fund.* 

Ileports  from  departmental  committees  are  usually 
regarded  as  confidential  documents,  and  are  only  com- 
municated to  Parliament  at  the  discretion  of  govern- 
ment.* 

Thus,  on  June  8,  1868,  the  home  secretary  lUtdimwl  to  Uj  before 
the  House  of  Commona  the  report  and  evidenoe  taken  hj  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  him  to  enquire  into  the  management  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  •  for  the  reason  that  the  witnesses  were  informed 
that  their  evidence  would  not  be  made  public'  Immediately  after- 
wards, the  secretary  for  war  declined  to  lay  upon  the  table  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  obstructions  for  the  defence  of  harlxjurs, 
&c.,  'as  it  contained  matter  which  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  make 
public'  * 

2.  The  Parliamentary  Duties  of  Particular  Ministers. 

We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  duties  which  are 
appropriately  assigned  to  particular  members  of  the 
administration  in  connection  with  Parliament.  Our 
observations  on  this  head  will  chiefly  apply  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  being  the  chamber  wherein 
the  most  arduous  labours  and  responsibilities  are  ex- 
acted from  ministers  of  the  crown. 

But  first  let  us  briefly  notice  the  places  assigned  by 
usage  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the  leaders  of  the 
respective  parties  of  the  government  and  of  the  oppo- 
sition. 


»  Com.  Pap.  1864-5,  V.  30,  p.  376. 
'  See    ante,   p.    20.     Civ.    Serv, 
Est.  1867-8,  Class  VII.  p.  20. 

*  Hans.  D.  v.  170,  p.  198 ;  lb.  v. 


215,  pp.  526,  1558;  v.  223,  p.  723; 
Mir.  of  Pari.  1840,  p.  1120 ;  and  see 
ante,  vol.  1,  p.  442. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  192,  p.  1222. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
tration sit  on  the  front  bench,  on  the  right  of  the  wool- 
sack, which  is  accordingly  known  as  the  ministerial  or 
treasury  bench  ;  the  peers  who  usually  vote  with  them 
occupy  the  other  benches  on  the  same  side  of  the  House. 
The  peers  in  opposition  are  ranged  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chamber ;  while  those  who  desire  to  maintain  a 
political  neutrality  usually  sit  upon  the  cross  benches, 
which  are  placed  between  the  table  and  the  bar/ 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  front  bench,  on  the  TroMofj 
right  hand  of  the  chair,  is  reserved  for  members  holding 
ofHce  under  the  crown,  and  is  styled  the  treasury  bench. 
The  front  bench  opposite  is  ordinarily  occupied  by 
privy  councillors  and  other  meml)ers  who  have  held 
office  under  the  crown."  The  accommodation  provided 
for  members  who  desire  to  occupy  a  neutral  position 
between  contending  parties  is  very  inadequate.' 

On  the  openmg  of  a  new  Pailiament,  the  four  mem- 
bers for  the  City  of  London  claim,  by  ancient  usage, 
and  generally  exercise,  the  right  of  sitting  on  the  privy 
councillors'  bench ;  at  other  times  that  bench  is  left  for 
the  ministers  of  the  crown,  who  are  supposed  by  their 
avocations  to  be  prevented  from  coming  down  to  take 
places  for  themselves.  But  though  the  reservation  of 
a  separate  bench  to  the  use  of  privy  councillors  is 
traceable  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,^  it  is  only  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  not  of 
right.  Mr.  Holies,  an  eminent  member  of  Parliament 
in  1628,  and  William  Cobbett,  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  Reform  Parliament  in  1833,  are  memorable  ex- 
amples of  private  members  asserting  the  right,  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  of  sitting  on  the  front  bench  '  above 
the  privy  councillors.'"     In  Walpole's  time  (1741)  it 


y  May,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  p.  '»  See  an^f,p.  112 ;  D'Ewes'Jour- 

225;  Hans.  D.  v.  198,  p.  8.  nal,  p.  176. 

•  Rule,  H.  of  C.  No.  90.  «  lb.  pp.  920,  924.    Hatsell,  l^rec. 

•  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  p.  913.  v.  2,  p.  94.     Knight,  Popular  Hiat. 
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was  customary  for  tlic  leadorb  ol  a<lvcri>c  parties  [)C'ing 
privy  councillors  to  sit  uj)on  that  bench  together;**  but 
since  the  accession  of  George  III.  it  has  lx,'en  usual  to 
concede  to  ministers  of  the  crown  of  every  grade,  in- 
cluding even  the  officers  of  the  royal  Injusehold,'  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  treasury  bench. 

(a.)  The  Leader  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Leader  of         j^  thc  Housc  of  Lords,  as  well  as  in  the  Commons, 

tllO    IIOUM        -  .         .  .     ,    1  .      .  .11  1  •     1 

of  Lords,  there  ls  invariably  a  minister  spe(;ially  entrusted  with 
the  lead  and  management  of  public  business  on  behalf 
of  the  executive  government.  When  the  prime  minister 
is  a  peer,  he  will  generally  undertake  this  duty  himself. 
Otherwise,  it  is  confided  to  the  minister  who,  in  virtue 
of  his  position  and  qualifications,  is  considered  by  the 
prime  minister  as  being  the  most  capable  of  filling  it 
with  advantage. 

It  was  customary,  until  the  early  part  of  this  century,  that  when 
the  prime  minister  was  a  commoner,  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Lords 
should  Ije  given  to  the  home  secretary,  if  a  peer.  In  1807,  the  lead 
was  assigned  to  the  secretary.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  notwithstanding 
that  the  premier  (the  Duke  of  Portland)  was  a  peer.' 

By  whomsoever  undertaken,  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Lords  is  a  charge  which  confers  '  great  im- 
portance '  upon  its  possessor,  as  well  as  '  great  influence 
in  the  general  administration  and  patronage  of  the 
government.'^  It  naturally  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  statesman,  inasmuch  as  '  the 
fixed  character  of  our  constitution  renders  it  the  in- 
terest, not  to  say  the  paramount  duty,  of  every  minister 

of  Eng.  V.  8,  p.  317 ;  and  see   Le  p.   432 ;   Lewis  Administrations,  p. 

Marchaut's    Life    of    Earl  Spencer,  /On. 

pp.  341,  460.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  186,  p.  226. 

^  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  3,  p.  '  Yonge,  Life  of  Ld.  Liverpool, 

102  w.     Ministers,  in  the  early  days  v.  1,  pp.  145,  193,  228. 

of  George  III.,  used  always  to  "attend  '  Marquis  Wellesley,  Pari.  Deb. 

the  sittings  of  the  House  in  full  court  v.  23,  Appi.  p.  iv. 
dress.  Donne,  Corresp.  Geo.  III.  v.  2, 
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SO  to  shape  his  course  as,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  two 
Houses  of  Parhanient  in  harmony,  and  not  to  throw 
himself  absolutely  and  entirely  into  the  hands  of  one 
branch  of  the  legislature,  regardless  of  the  wishes  and 
feelings  of  the  other.'  ^  It  has  always  been  difficult  for 
governments  of  'Liberal  pohtics  even  to  conduct  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  they  have  been  usually  in  a  decided  minority  in  that 
chamber.'' 

(b.)  The  Leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Ilotise  of 
Commons. 

If  the  prime  minister  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Leader  of 
Commons,  he  will  personally  undertake  the  leadership  if^^Jm*^ 
of  that  House.     For  this  is  an  office  of  too  elevated  and  °^^- 
influential  a  character  to  be  conferred  upon  a  subor- 
dinate.    It  is,  in  fact,  '  the  crown  of  the  premiei-ship 
itself,  if  united  with  it ;  if  detached,  the  function  which 
continually    threatens    the    official    chieftaincy    with 
eclipse.*  ^     The  extreme  importance  of  the  duties  of  this 
office  towards  the  most  popular  and  powerful  branch  of 
the  legislature,  places  it,  under  any  circumstances,  in 
the  very  front  rank  of  the  ministry.     The  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  occupies  a  post  second  only  in  dig 
nity  and  responsibility  to  that  of  chief  mmister  of  the 
crown ;  for,  in  addition  to  his  ministerial  functions,  he 
is  the  proper  *  champion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  trustee  of  its  honour.'  ^ 

The  position  and  duties  of  the  leadership  have  been 
thus  defined  by  one  of  the  ablest  occupants  of  the  office 


h  Earl  of  Derhj,  Hans.  D.  v.  134,  v.  4,  p.  140. 

p.  840 ;  and  see  Jb.  v.  197,  p.  3.    Mr,  '  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v.  215, 

Gladstone,  v.  204,  p.  149.     See  Duke  p.  314. 

of  Wellington's  account  of  '  how  he  ■•  Ed.  Rev.  v.  126,  p.  565. 

managed  the  Lords '  during  the  long  ^  Mr.  Disraeli,  IIous.  D.  v.  174, 

period    of    his    supremacy    in    that  p.  1230. 
chamber.    Brialmont'e  Lite,  ed.  1860, 
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ua'ierof  within  tlic  present  century:  *It  is  that  station  in  the 
House  of  Commons  which  points  out  him  wlio  holds  it 
as  the  representative  of  the  j;overnmcnt  in  that  House, 
the  possessor  of  the  chief  confidence  of  the  crown  and 
of  tlie  minister.  Its  prerogative  is,  that  in  all  doubtful 
questions,  in  all  questions  which  have  not  l)een  pre- 
viously settled  in  cabinet,  and  which  may  require  instant 
decision,  he  is  to  decide — upon  communication  with  his 
colleagues  sitting  by  him  undoubtedly,  if  he  be  cour- 
teously inclined — but  he  is  to  decide — with  or  without 
communication  with  them,  and  with  or  against  their 
consent.* ' 

The  strength  and  efficiency  of  a  government,  and 
the  activity  and  usefulness  of  the  House  itself,  largely 
depend  upon  the  character,  energy,  tact,  and  judgment 
of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons."  In  conjunc- 
tion with  his  trusty  aids,  the  financial  and  parliamentary 
secretaries  of  the  treasury,  it  devolves  upon  him  to 
control  the  conduct  of  business  in  that  chamber  so  as 
best  to  promote  the  public  interests ; "  and  out  of  the 
House  to  contribute,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  good  understanding  amongst  members,  of 
every  shade  of  political  opinion,  by  a  frank  cordiahty 
and  social  intercourse." 

Sie^flice  ^^^  office  of  leader  or  manager  of  the  House  of  Com- 

mons is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  parliamentary  go- 
vernment. It  was  first  filled  by  Charles  Montague, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  William  IH.'s  first  party 
ministry,  who  for  four  years  (1694—1698)  exercised  an 
authority  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  Macaulay 
says  '  was  unprecedented  and  unrivalled.'  ^     Under  the 


'  Mr.  Cannings  Letter  in  1812,  v.  Ed.  Rev.  v.  108,  pp.  279,  280. 

citing  examples,  Life  of  Wilberforce,  "  See  ante,  pp.  401,  412. 

by  his  Sons,  v.  4,  pp.  38-40.    Staple-  »  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D    v.  186, 

ton.  Canning  and  his  Times,  p.  208.  p.  1593. 

And  see  Yonge,  Life  of  Ld.  Liver-  p  Macaulav,  HHst.  of  Eng.  v.  4,  p. 

pool,  V.  1,  pp.  408-423.  732 ;  v.  5,  pp."  157,  165. 
"  Earl  Russell's  Recollections,  ch. 
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discordant  and  vacillating  cabinets  that  immediately 
followed,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the  leader  of  the 
Commons  to  assert  his  true  position.  But  in  1715,  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  office  began  to  re- 
apsume  its  original  importance.^  It  hn  -  ^  been  held 
and  adorned  by  most  of  the  eminent  si,\  u  who  have 

shed  lustre  upon  our  annals  from  that  period  until  now. 

On  account  of  the  dignity  and  influence  belonging  Upon 
to  this  office,  it  is  usually  held  in  conjunction  with  that  jj^***"" 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  or  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  or  with  both  combined.  When  the  prime 
minister  is  a  peer,  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  most  suitably  conferred  upon  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  Formerly,  it  used  to  be  given,  by  pre- 
ference, to  a  secretary  of  state,  but  according  to  recent 
precedent,  it  may  be  associated  with  any  cabinet  office, 
provided  it  be  one  of  the  highest  grade. 

Thus,  in  1754,  Henry  Fox  was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
by  the  king,  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favour,  but  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  '  interfere  with,  or  derogate  from,  the  priority  of 
the  secretary  of  state  in  the  House  of  Commons.' ' 

Within  the  present  century,  it  has  been  held  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  by  Mr.  Canning,*  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  foreign  secretary ;  by  Sir  E.  Peel  and 
by  Lord  John  Eussell  with  that  of  home  secretary  ;  by 
Lord  John  Eussell  in  connection  with  the  office  of  colo- 
nial secretary  ;  and  again  by  Lord  John  Eussell  in  con- 
junction with  the  presidency  of  the  council.*  Upon 
the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry,  in  December, 
1852,  Lord  John  Eussell  took  the  office  of  foreign  sec- 
retary, together  with  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 

<  Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  1,  pp.  exchequer,  but  was  overruled  on  per- 

165,  198  ;  and  see  ante,  p.  153.  sonal  grounds.     lS«e  Yonge,  Life  of 

'  Holland  House,  v.  l,pp.  47-49.  Lord  Liverpo«il,  v.  1,  pp.  408-423; 

See  Quar.  Rev.  v.  138,  p.  407.  v.  3,  p.  191. 

•  In  1812  Mr:  Canning  claimed  a  *  Torrens'  Life  of  Melbourne,  t. 

rifrht  to  the  leadership  in  connection  2,  p.  313.     Hans.  D.  v.  130,  pp.  380, 

with   the  office  of  foreign  secretary,  3i*& ;  lb.  v.  136,  p.  937. 
in  preference  to  the  chancellor  of  the 
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D^ftjiorof  Commons.     But  within  a  few  weeks  he   resicraed  the 

tliulluuitu.  ,  ~ 

secretarysliip  to  the  lilarl  of  Clarendon,  '  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that  no  man  can  efficiently  dis<-hargc 
in  conjunction  *  the  duty  of  these  two  offices."  Accord- 
ingly, in  1855,  it  was  agreed  between  Lord  Palmerston 
and  tlie  Karl  of  Derby  that,  in  view  of  the  increasing 
labour  and  responsibility  attaching  to  the  office,  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  combine  the  lead  of  the  Uouse  of 
Commons  with  the  duties  of  an  extensive  and  lalxjrious 
department.''  Since  then  the  leadership  has  Ix^en  held 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  premier  and  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as  chan- 
cellors  of  the  exchequer. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  be  leader  of  the  House  in 
tlie  Derby  administration  of  1852  was  the  first  instance,  since  the 
days  of  I»nl  Slielburne,  in  1 782,  of  this  position  having  been  assigned 
to  an  individual  who  had  not  the  slightest  official  experience.*  Bat 
the  late  Sir  James  Graham  used  to  say  that '  the  House  of  Commons 
is  the  best  school  for  official  life  ;  a  man  who  takes  a  leading  part 
in  its  business,  who  watches  its  temper  with  ofaaenration,  and  who 
uses  it  for  the  acquisition  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  wants  nothing 
more  to  fit  him  for  any  place  he  can  g^et.'  ^ 

In  1868,  when,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Mr.  Disraeli  became  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
he  assigned  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  to 
Mr.  Hunt,  but  retained  in  his  own  hands  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Upon  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Gladstone  ministry,  after  the  session  of  1873,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone assumed  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
in  addition  to  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury.  This 
would  have  naturally  involved  his  retention  of  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  but  he  was  not  exposed  to  this 
extraordinary  labour,  inasmuch  as  Parliament  was  soon 
afterwards   dissolved,  and  his  administration  resigned 


"  Mr.  Gladstone,  Ch.  Quar.  Rev.  v.  224,  p.  163. 
T.  5,  p.  472.  »  Lord  Houghton  in  Fort.  Rev. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  136,  p.  1344.  Feb.  1878,  v.  23  n.s.  p.  213. 
•  lb.  v.  214,  p.  1939.     Also  lb. 
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before  the  opening  of  the  new  ParHament.  The  in- 
coming premier  (Mr.  Disraeli)  again  became  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  Sir  S.  Northcote  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

On  February  24,  1853,  upon  the  occasion  of  Lord  John  Bonell,   Held  with 
wlio  was  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  foreign  aecreCary,   "**  d«P*rt- 
resigning  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  continuing  to  hold  the   office 
leadership  without  any  departmental  office,  a  private  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  notice  of  hi^  'i  to  move  a  resolution 

that,  'considering  the  great  increase  \>  is  takmi  place  of  late 

years  in  the  business  of  this  House,  and  the  ottrrespoiidiiig  iacreaae 
in  the  amount  of  labour  and  responsibility  which  devolve  upon  the 
leader  of  this  House,  rendering  it  next  to  a  physical  impossibility 
that  he  should  conduct  the  business  of  this  House  and  at  the  same 
time  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  of  one  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  the  state,  it  is  desirable  that  a  salary  should  be  attached 
to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons  (an  office  second  to 
none  in  the  Government),  commensurate  with  its  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, whenever  it  is  held  unconnected  with  any  salaried 
office.'  y  During  this  session,  however,  no  such  motion  was  made, 
Lord  John  Russell  continuing,  meanwhile,  to  lead  the  House  without 
office.  But  on  February  9,  1854,  the  same  member  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  select  committee,  'to  consider  the  duties  of  the 
member  leading  the  government  in  this  House,  and  the  expediency 
of  attaching  office  and  salary  thereto.*  The  mover  urged  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  office,  and  the  peculiar  exp^ienee  and 
ability  required  to  fill  it  :  also  that  the  leader  must  be  present  in 
the  House  early  and  late,  and  must  make  liimself  master  of  every 
question  introduced,  whether  by  government  or  by  private  members. 
In  reply,  it  was  objected  on  the  part  of  ministers  that  it  was  wrong 
in  principle  '  to  attach  a  salary  to  an  office  that  did  not  exist,  and 
the  duties  of  which  could  not  be  defined  :  *  and  that  *  it  was  clearly 
incompatible  with  constitutional  practice  that  a  salary  should  be 
given  to  any  person  except  for  the  discharge  of  official  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  government.' 

[To  the  same  effect  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1863,  on  Private  Bill  Legislation,  reported  against  a  proposal  to 
appoint  salaried  chairmen  of  select  committees  on  private  business, 
who  would  sit  continuously  through  the  session,  on  the  ground  that 
the  constitutional  objection  to  having  members  of  Parliament,  who 
are  returned  to  perform  their  duties  to  their  constituents  and  the 

y  Hans.  D.  v.  124,  p.  549. 


donta. 
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public,  paid  for  Bervin^  ax  chairmen  would  outweigh  the  nndonbted 
•dvantAges  that  would  acxrue  therefrom.*] 
^^i^Mt-  It  was  asserted,  mortKtver,  that  the  preeedent  eeUMished  bj  Lord 

John  }lu88r>ll  was  '  very  inoonvenient  if  not  unoonstitutional.'  There 
were  certiiinly  instanoesof  cabtnet  ministers  'sitting  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  without  holding  at  the  time  any  particular  oflloes.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  there  was  one  such  instance  only,  until 
the  case  of  the  noUe  lord  ;  and  there  was  none  in  which  he  liad  acted, 
like  tlie  nohle  lord,  as  the  organ  of  the  Government.'  Were  this 
practice  to  be  followed,  it  would  |)ennit  the  crown  to  'select  its 
ministerial  advisers  from  members  of  that  House,  without  re<{uiring 
that  the  persons  so  selected  should  go  back  to  their  oottstituents  for 
re-election '  :  and  '  the  country  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of 
knowing  who,  in  fact,  were  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  crown. 
For  there  Ijeing  no  responsibility  which  enabled  the  Commons  to 
question,  by  impeachment,  the  conduct  of  a  minister,  unless  the  act 
complained  of , 'could  be  proved  by  an  official  signature  or  seal,  minis- 
terial responsibility,  which  has  alrea<ly  become  little  else  than  respon- 
sibility to  public  opinion  and  to  parliamentary  censure,  would  V>e  still 
further  weakened,  and  the  *  anomalies  of  the  constitution '  increased.* 
Lord  John  Russell  replied  to  these  arguments  by  declaring  'that 
it  is  not  merely  the  business  which  a  minister  transacts  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  but  any  advice  he  has  given,  and  which  he  may  be  proved 
before  a  committee  of  this  House,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  have  given  (in  the  capacity  of  a  pri>'y  councillor)  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  and  for  which  he  may  sutTer  the  penalties  which  may 
ensue,'  equally  whether  he  holds  office  or  not,  because  all  privy 
councillors  are  responsible  for  any  advice  they  may  tender  to  the 
sovereign.**  Without  wishing  to  enter  into  any  question  personal  to 
himself,  Lord  John  Russell  admitted  '  that  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  House  should,  generally  speaking,  hold  oflSce.'  After 
■which  the  motion  was  withdrawn.*^  On  June  9  certain  ministerial 
changes  took  place,  and  Lord  John  Russell  was  appointed  president 
of  the  council.**  After  his  re-election  he  continued  to  act  as  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 


■  Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  8,  pp.  210,  "  Martin's  Life  of  Pr.  Consort,  v. 

802,  556;  and  see  Hans.  D.  v.  l&l,  2,  p  657. 
p.  2170.  «  Hans.  D.  v.  130,  pp.  386-389. 

»  Sir  C.  Wood  and  Mr.  Walpole,  "  Com.  Jour.  v.  109,  p.  296. 

Hans.  D.  v.  130,  pp.  379-385. 
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(c.)  Ministers  charged  with  the  moving  of  Estimates  and 
submitting  the  Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  a  general  rule,  any  member  of  the  administration  Moving  of 

o  '        •/  ^  •upply 

who  represents  a  department  on  l)ehalf  of  which  votes  youj*. 
are  to  be  taken  in  committee  of  supply  b  competent 
to  propose  such  votes/  But  it  is  customary,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  to  assign  this  duty  to  the  parlia- 
mentary secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  of  the  navy  or 
war  departments  respectively. 

In  the  event  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  and  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  being  members  of  the  Hou89 
of  Lords,  the  under  secretaries  of  these  departments 
become  their  official  representatives  in  the  Lower  House. 
Otherwise,  they  ought  not  to  move  the  estimates  for 
their  respective  departments,  except  in  the  presence  of 
their  official  superior — who  is  the  responsible  minister 
to  afford  the  necessary  explanations  upon  matters  of 
importance  to  Parliament — unless  with  the  intention 
of  merely  taking  a  vote  *  on  account,'  or  upon  a  minor 
question.'  But  for  special  reasons,  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  may  undertake  to  propose  these  estimates.* 

The  civil  service  estimates  are  ordinarily  moved  by 
the  financial  secretary  to  the  treasury,  in  presence  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  other  ministers  for 
whose  departments  the  supply  is  required,  who  should 
be  at  hand  to  explain  or  defend  a  vote  or  item  that  may 
be  objected  to."  Any  unusual  or  extraordinary  vote, 
however,  would  be  proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  himself; '  or,  at  his  discretion,  by  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury,  notwithstanding  that  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  may  be  present.' 

•  See  May,  ed.  1883,  p.  667;  anfe,  *  3rd  Rep.  Com*,  on  Civ,  Serr. 

■vol.  1,  p.  751,  where  the  exceptions  Exp.  p.  \i.     Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  7. 
to  tliis  rule  are  stated.  »  Hans.  D.  v.  172,  p.  75 ;  v.  181, 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  185,  p.  1818;  lb.  p.  1055. 
V.  193,  p.  535.  J  lb.  T.  171,  pp.  903-924. 

«  lb.  V.  145,  p.  850. 
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Voted 
niovwl  by 
uii  ox- 
miuistcr. 


Bya  socre- 
tjiry  in  tlio 
ahsetu'e  of 
his  chief. 


On  March  4,  1867,  General  Peel,  Moretarj  of  iUte  for  war, 
having'  (lifTMn><I  with  hiff  colleagues  uynm  the  rf>fonn  question,  retired 
from  tli«)  ministry,  and  waa  replaced  by  Sir  Joiui  Pakington,  on 
wIjosi!  hehalf  a  new  writ  waa  iasued  on  March  M.  On  March  7, 
however,  General  Peel  being  still  the  nominal  secrrtary  for  war, 
with  the  consent  of  the  ministry,  moved  the  army  Mtimatea,  in 
committee  of  supply,  having  expressed  his  willingneiw  and  desire 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  liouw)  'thonn  estimates 
and  that  [tolicy  which  he  had  recommended  to  his  colh*agu«s,  and 
which  they  had  adoptetl.*  No  objection  was  made  to  this  proceed- 
ing, and,  after  the  General  had  finished  his  statement,  the  vote  for  the 
nuni))er  of  men  was  taken.'' 

On  March  14,  1867,  a  question  of  prooedare  arose  npon  the 
navy  estimates.  The  newly  ap{)ointed  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty 
had  gone  for  re-election,  and  the  ex- first  lonl,  who  had  lieen 
appointed  minister  for  war,  had  not  yet  resamed  his  place  in  the 
House.  Accordingly  the  secretary  of  the  admiralty.  Lord  H.  Lennox, 
was  charged  with  the  moving  of  these  estimates.  It  has  Ijeen  ain»dy 
stilted  '  that  u|>on  the  opening  of  the  army  or  navy  estimates,  and  on 
moving  the  first  vote  thereon,  it  is  usual  for  a  discussion  to  take 
place  upon  the  whole  policy  of  the  estimates  ;  and  that  after  the 
first  vote  has  been  agreed  to,  it  is  not  competent  for  any  member 
to  discuss  (juestions  of  general  policy.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  was  objected  (by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  others)  that  while  the  secre- 
tjiry  of  the  admiralty  was  perfectly  competent  to  move  the  esti- 
mates, and  make  the  general  statement  thereon  in  committee  of 
supply,  the  committee  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  agree  to  the  first 
vote  until  the  responsible  minister  was  present.  If  the  first  lord 
had  been  a  peer,  then  the  secretary  would  be  the  recognised  organ  of 
the  department  in  the  Commons.  But  when  the  first  lord  sits  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  discuss  the 
naval  policy  of  the  government  in  his  absence.  Whatever  argu- 
ments might  be  urged  against  that  policy  would  be  thrown  away 
upon  the  secretary,  who  is  the  mere  mouthpiece  of  his  chief,  it  not 
being  '  his  business  to  announce  a  policy,  or  to  give  an  opinion  '  of 
his  own.  A  simple  vote  '  on  account,'  or  a  vote  on  a  question  of 
detail,  could  be  agreed  to,  upon  motion  of  the  secretary,  in  the 
absence  of  the  first  lord,  without  any  irregularity ;  but  no  discus- 
sion, or  vote,  upon  '  the  principle  of  the  estimates '  should  proceed 
under  such  circumstances.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  secretary 
of  the  admiralty  should  be  allowed,  '  for  the  sake  of  the  public  con- 
venience,' to  make  his  general  statement  in  committee  of  supply, 
after  which,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  with  the  con- 


k  Hans.  D.  v.  185,  pp.  1310, 1448. 


'  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  752. 
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sent  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  committee  reported 
progress  before  agreeing  to  tlie  first  vote."*  After  the  first  lord  had 
resumed  his  seat  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the  estimates  were 
agreed  to." 

It  is  ordinarily  the  duty  of  the  chancellor  of  the  ex-  Th« 
chequer  himself  to  submit  the  annual  financial  statement, 
usually  termed  '  the  budget/  to  the  House  of  Commons.* 
But  in  1848  the  premier  (Lord  John  Russell)  himself 
introduced  the  budget,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  ;  who  was  present  in  the  House 
at  the  time.  But  his  lordship's  proposals  were  not 
favourably  received,  and  ten  days  afterwards  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  brought  in  an  amended  budget.' 

In  1801  Mr.  Pitt  continued  to  act  as  cliancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
and  even  brought  in  the  annual  budget,  a  fortnight  after  his  resig- 
nation of  ofhee,  the  arrangements  for  the  appointment  of  his  8uooe«sor, 
and  of  anew  administration,  having  been  delayed  by  the  king's  illness.* 

[For  several  years  aiU-r  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  accounts  of 
the  two  countries  were  separately  kept,  and  there  continued  to  be  a 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  Ireland,  by  whom  the  Irish  budget 
was  introduced.  In  1804,  upon  the  resignation  of  this  functionary, 
and  before  his  successor  was  appointed,  the  Irish  budget  was  sub< 
mitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  private  member.]  ' 

On  November  28,  1867,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.  Dis- 
raeli) being  absent  from  illness,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  undertook 
to  submit,  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  a  financial  statement 
and  resolution  in  respect  to  the  raising  of  funds  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  Abyssinian  exj>edition,  for  which  the  House  had  voted  a  supply 
of  2,000,000/.  No  objection  was  taken  to  this  proceeding,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  complimented  the  secretary  upon  the  maimer  in  wliich 
he  had  discharged  the  duty.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  proposed  financial  arrangement,  and  its  being  liable 
to  alteration  when  the  annual  budget  sliould  be  introduced,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  permit  it  to  be  debated  at  once,  and  passed 
the  same  day,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  usual  practice  of  adjourning 
to  a  future  day  before  expressing  opinions  or  deciding  upon  the  merits 
of  a  financial  statement.* 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  185,  pp.  1814-1857.  '  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  35.  pp. 

"  lb.  v.  IKH,  p.  317.  464,  871. 

»  May,  ed.  1883,  p.  667.  •  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  pp.  345,  357, 

P  8tv  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  802.  358, 
*  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  147. 
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{d.)  Subordinate  Members  of  the  Minvttry. 

Tlie  most  prominent  anfl  useful  of  the  subonlinate 
members  of  the  administration  are  probably  the  two 
joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  position  and  responsibility  of  these 
functionaries,  as  we  have  already  directed  attention  to 
their  services,  as  the  confidential  assistants  of  the  leader 
of  the  government  in  the  control  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,* as  well  as  to  the  official  duties  of  the  financial 
secretary  in  matters  of  supply."  Their  departmental 
functions  will  be  more  appropriately  described  in  another 
chapter. 

When  the  responsible  minister  of  a  department  of 
state  is  present,  it  is  not  usual  for  the  secretary  or 
under-secretary  to  answer  questions  upon  departmental 
afiairs.' 

An  under-secretary  or  other  subordinate  minister 
must  be  regarded  as  being  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  his 
superior  officer,  and  as  only  responsible  for  giving  effect 
to  the  instructions  of  his  chief,  and  for  his  personal  good 
conduct.  The  political  head  of  the  department  is  alone 
responsible  to  Parliament.  '  All  subordinate  officers  are 
really  bond  Jide  subordinates,  and  have  no  authority  to 
speak  for  themselves  in  any  single  thing.'  *  This  applies 
even  to  an  under-secretary  who  represents  his  depart- 
ment in  one  House  whilst  his  chief  sits  in  the  other, 
though  an  under-secretary  or  vice-president  who  is  in 
this  position,  and  is  required  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  is  naturally  supposed  to 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  department,  and 
cannot  absolve  himself  from  a  certain  modified  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  the  same,  notwithstanding  that  a 


♦  See  ante,  pp.  401,  467. 

»  Ante,  p.  461. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  188,  p.  1520. 


'  Rep.  Com*,  on  Foreign  Trade, 
Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  7;  Evid.  1771, 
2234. 
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much  greater  degree  of  responsibility  attaches  to  the 
departmental  chief,  whose  directions  the  subordinate 
officer  is  obliged  to  carry  out,  and  whose  authority  is 
supreme/ 

On  March  21,  1867,  on  motion  by  a  private  member  of  theHouie 
of  Commons  for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act,  there  being  no  cabinet  ministers  present,  but  merely 
the  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  representing  the  government,  the 
leaders  of  opposition  intimated  that  '  they  understood  his  position 
better  than  to  expect  him  to  express  any  opinion  upon  a  question 
like  this.'  And  for  his  own  part,  'all  that  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  had  no  special  communication  with  the  government  on  the 
subject.' » 

But  a  parhamentary  under-secretary  is  not  only  use- 
ful when  serving  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his  department 
in  Parliament :  it  is  also  his  duty  to  be  the  counsellor  of 
the  secretary  of  state  in  relation  to  Parliament,  and  the 
opinions  generally  entertained  therein.  And  although 
he  may  be  unable  to  compete  with  the  permanent  under- 
secretary in  regard  to  office  questions,  his  experience  of 
political  life  will  enable  him  to  give  the  best  advice 
upon  questions  which  have  to  be  settled  in  the  House 
of  Commons.* 


{e.)  The  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 

The  legal  business  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Lawbosi. 
Lords  is  conducted  by  the  lord  chancellor,  who  is  ex-  H^^°of 
officio  Speaker  of  the  House  and  a  prominent  and  in-  Lo«^ 
fhiential  member  of  the  cabinet  in  every  administration. 
He  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice throughout  the  kingdom,  in  connection  with  the 
liome  secretary.     And  he  usually  takes  an  active  part 


T  See  Rep.  Cora',  on  Education,  and  see  lb.  v.  205,  p.  1.380. 
Cora.    Ptip.   1865,  V.  0;  Evid.  689,  »  Mr.  Otwav's  Evid.  in  Ist  Rep 

695,  185H5,  &c.  2410,  2i>01,  &.c.  Diplora.  StTv.  pp.  58,  62,  63.     Cum. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  186,  pp.  ,'{63-370;  Pap.  1871,  v.  7. 
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in  furthering  the  mcasur<  vernment  in  the  IIoumo 

of  Lords. 

Tlie  common  law  judges,  al.so,  it  may  l>e  olwierved 
(not  being  of  the  peerage),  may  l)e  Mpecially  NumnKmcd 
to  attend  as  assistants  in  the  House  of  Ix>rdH,  and  their 
opinion  may  be  asked  by  the  House,  not  only  in  relation 
to  points  of  law  and  equity  when  their  lordships  are 
sitting  as  a  court  of  judicature,  but  also  upon  public 
Bills  pending  in  Parliament,  and  as  to  the  strict  legal 
construction  of  existing  statutes.  But  they  will  declirm 
to  answer  any  question  which  they  consider  shcMji-i 
not  have  been  propounded  to  them— or  which  involves 
points  likely  to  come  before  them  in  the  courts  IkjIow." 

The  home  secretary  is  generally  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  is  answerable  therein  for  all 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
especially  for  the  e.xercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy, 
which  is  administered  through  him.** 

The  law  officers  of  the  crown  who  are  now  considered 
eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  the  attorney- 
general,  the  solicitor-general,  and  the  judge  advocate- 
general,  together  with  the  lord  advocate,  and  the 
solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  and  the  attorney  and  soli- 
citor-generals for  Ireland.*  None  of  these  functionaries 
are  ever  included  in  the  cabinet.'  Their  continuous 
presence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  though  very  desir- 
able and  most  serviceable,  is  not  therefore  considered 
obligatory.^ 

Nevertheless,  it  is  an  acknowledged  principle  that 
the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  proceed  to  make 


•  See  cases  cited,  Macqueen,  House 
of  Lords,  pp.  46-61.  Mir.  of  Pari. 
1831-2,  p.  442.  See  also  lb.  1840, 
p.  2370;  Hans.  D.  v.  6.5,  p.  1122; 
lb.  V.  144,  pp.  2033.  2050. 

^  See  ante,  vol.  1.  p.  5.56. 

•  See  Return  on  Offices  of  Profit, 
Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  56,  p.  19. 


'  For  constitutional  objections  to 
the  introduction  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  crown  into  the  cabinet,  see  Judpe 
Boothbv's  paper  in  Com.  Pap.  1862, 
v.  37,  pp.  1G6-170;  and  Votes  and 
Proceedings,  Leg.  Ass^.  N.  S.  Wales, 
Dec.  3,  1873. 

»  See  ante,  p.  293. 
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any  alterations  which  would  affect  the  administration  of  Th«  House 
law  and  equity,  except  with  the  sanction  and  authority  -'  -  ■•  •» 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.**  This  sanction  can- 
not be  effectually  jriven  unless  by  the  presence  of  thoae  ^J^*** 
functionaries  in  Parhament,  when  questions  of  legal 
reform  are  under  consideration,  in  order  that  they  may 
advise  as  to  the  proper  method  of  accomphshing  the 
sames.  Moreover,  being  the  confidential  advisers  of 
the  government  on  legal  subjects,  they  are  the  natural 
defenders  and  expounders  in  Parliament  of  proceedings 
or  measures  which  the  government  may  adopt  upon 
their  recommendation.'  It  has  accordingly  been  the 
uniform  practice,  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  to  require  the  presence  of  the  attorney- 
and  solicitor-generals  of  England  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,^ to  assist  in  framing  laws,  and  in  carrying  on 
the  government  of  the  crown  in  Parliament.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  since  the  union  with  those  king- 
doms, but  the  practice  has  not  been  so  general  or  im- 
perative.^ 

In  1826,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  leading  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool,  he  wrote 
to  the  premier  representing  that  there  were  three  legal 
offices,  usually  parliamentary,  '  which  have  been,  for  the 
first  time,  suffered  to  go  out  of  Parliament  by  the  pre- 
sent government,  and  which,  if  not  restored  in  the  next 
House  of  Commons,  will  be  considered  as  lost  by  desue- 
tude,' viz.:  '  the  master  of  the  rolls,  the  judge  advocate, 
and  the  king's  advocate ;  all  important  in  the  highest 
degi'ee  to  the  well  carrying  on  of  the  king's  business  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  all  within  my  memory,  and 

•*  Hans.  I).  V.  162,  pp.  18.38, 1340.  minister  who  has  charge  of  it.   Com. 

lb.  V.  194,  p.  1617 ;  v.  204,  p.  1500;  Pap.  1875,  v.  8,  Evid.  1930. 
v.20o,  pp.  609-618;  v.  211,  p.  247.  '  British  Counter  Case,  Treaty  of 

The  atty.-^enl.  reads  throu>rh  every  "Washington,  1871,  p.  153. 
Oovt.   Bill   presented  to  Parlt.,  and  J  See  on<<>,  p.  111. 

gives   his   opinion    upon   it    to    the  ^  See  ante,  p.  294. 
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till  of  very  late  years  uHcful  aiul  efficient  supporters  of 
the  atlministration.'  After  pointini^  out  the  iin[K>rtant 
services  that  could  l)e  rendered  by  these  oflirer*.  ).'• 
concluded  by  a  protest  to  his  chief  *  against  all  iIk  - 
defalcations  from  the  constitutional  and  accustonie<l 
support  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons.'' 
Since  this  letter  was  written,  the  office  of  king's  advocate- 
general,  though  continuing  to  l>e  held  during  pleasure, 
ceased  to  be  accounted  political,  and  therefore  disqualified 
the  incumbent  for  the  House  of  Commons.'"  The  master  of 
the  rolls,  though  not  legally  disqualified  until  1873,  waa 
not  previously  required  or  exjiected  to  find  a  seat  in 
Parhament."  It  therefore  rests  with  the  attorney-  and 
solicitor-generals,  and  other  officers  above  enumerated, 
to  represent  the  legal  element  of  the  administration  in 
the  popular  chamber. 
Socrotary  The  secretary  for  Scotland  and  keeper  of  the  great 
for  Sot-     ggj^j  jg  charged  with  the  business  of  the  crown  in  Parlia- 

laiKt  and  ,  '^ 

kecjHir  of    mcut  relating  to  Scotland. 

je  great  Prior  to  the  Union,  and  for  a  short  period  subse- 

quently, the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland 
was  in  existence.  It  was  aboUshed  in  1725  when  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  was  removed  from  office.  It  waa 
again  restored  in  1731,  and  the  appointment  was  last 
held  in  1745  by  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale." 

But  during  the  past  half-century  the  progress  of 
Scotland  in  wealth  and  population  has  been  so  remark- 
able, and  unparalleled  in  any  country  of  the  old  world," 
that  circumstances  demanded  additional  facilities  for 
transacting  Scottish  business  in  Parliament,  and  repeated 
efTorts  were  made  in  the  Lower  House  to  revive  the 
office  of  a  minister  for  Scotland. 


'  Stapleton,     Canning    and     his  "  See  ante,  p.  .325. 

Times,  p.   Cll  ;   and   see  Walpole's  "  Smith's  Secretary  for  Scotland, 

Life  of  Perreval,  v.  1,  p.  87.  p.  10. 

""But  the  office  itself  was  abolished  p  Hans.  D.  v.  102,  p.  436. 

in  1872. 
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On  June  15,  1858,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  ^*^^** 
in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,   ^^  ^q^^^ 
to  perfonn  the  political  duties  then  assigned  to  the  lord  advocate,    of  ^ecre. 
Being  opposed  by  the  leading  meraWrs  of  the  government  and  of   ^1*"^^, 
the  opposition  the  motion  was  negatived.'*  On  June  3,  1864,  a  motion 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  to  enquire  how 
far  the  numl)er  of  the  members  of  the  administration  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  Scottish  affairs,  and  having  seats  in  Parliament,  is 
commensurate  witli  the  rtnjuirements  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     This  motion  obtaiixed  few  supporters,  and  after  a  brief 
discussion  was  witlidrawn."^ 

The  question  was  again  revived  in  1869,  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
(the  prime  minister)  inform-  "    "      U<  tuse  of  Commons  that,  in  oona» 
quence  of  representations  i:  >  made  to  them  by  many  Sooldi 

members,  the  government  proposed  to  enquire,  during  th«  iwwiim 
recess,  '  into  the  expediency  of  appointing  an  additional  parliamen- 
tary officer  for  the  transaction  of  Scotch  business.'*  This  enquiry 
was  entrustetl  to  a  "  -ion  who  presented  an  « '  '  :  t  on 

March  11,  1870,  h;  it  it  was  inexpedient  to  -^cot- 

land  an  indej^endent  and  highly-paid  chief  secretary.^  (Ju  J  uly  22, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  informed  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Treasury  were  satisfied  that  the  Scotch  boards  were  very  well 
managed,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  make  any  great  change.* 

On  March  12,  1872,  the  subject  was  again  introduced  on  a  motion 
that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  enquire  and  report  on  thft 
best  means  of  promoting  the  des{^>atch  of  Scotch  parliamentary 
business ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  urged  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion. 
After  some  debate  the  House  was  counted  out.* 

In  August,  1881,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  was  appointed  under- 
secretiiry  of  state  at  the  Home  Office  on  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  virtually  minister  for  Scotland.  But  this  solution  of  the 
difficulty  did  not  prove  satisfactory,  as  his  lordship  resigned  in  June, 
1883. 

The  failure  of  a  Bill  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords,  which  was  in> 
trotluced  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  in  1883,  creating  a  local  govern- 
ment board  for  Scotland,  exasperated  the  people  of  Scotland  to  such 
a  degree  that  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  January 
16,  1884,  and  was  largely  attended  by  all  classes,  creeds,  and  shades 
of  politics.  Resolutions  were  passed  demanding  better  administra- 
tion of  Scotch  affairs,  condemning  the  existing  method  of  despatch 


«  Hans.  D  v.  150,  pp.  2118-2160.  Cornm".  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  18. 
'  lb.  v.  175,  pp.  1168-1199.  »  Haus.  1).  v.  :>0.3,  p.  784. 

•  lb.  v.  198,  p.  1290.  »  lb.  V.  209,  pp.  I6d;i-l88ti. 

*  liep.    Scotch    Offices    Enquiry 
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Finally,  on  May  15  of  the  followin^|  year  (1880)  the 
Earl  of  Kosebery  introduced  a  Bill  in  the  Uou«e  of 
Lords  which  became  law.'  The  main  difference,  he 
pointed  out,  between  his  Bill  and  the  one  intrcnluced  in 
the  previous  session  was  that  the  ofTice  of  koq)er  of  the 
great  seal  of  Scotland  was  attached  to  the  office  of  secre- 
tary for  Scotland.  In  the  Uou.se  of  Ivords  amendments 
were  introduced  transferring  education  to  the  new 
minister  in  the  most  complete  form,  giving  power  to  the 
crown  to  appoint  the  secretary,  vice-president  of  the 
Scotch  education  department,'  and  assistance  to  the  new- 
department  by  a  council  (consisting  of  memV)ers  of  the 
Privy  Council),  exercising  power  over  primary  and  en- 
dowed schools.  The  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  but  few  amendments. 

The  Act  transferred  the  whole  of  the  duties  performed  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  the  Privy  Council,  the  Treasury,  and  Local  Govem- 
luent  Board  concerning  Scotland,  connected  with  poor  law,  lunacy, 
public  health,  public  works  loan,  fishery  board,  registration,  police, 
prisons,  parks,  roads  and  bridges,  rivers  pollution,  board  of  manu- 
factures, parliamentary  divisions,  local  taxations,  <kc.  «kc. 

This  Act  was  further  amended  in  the  session  of 
1887"  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secretary  for 
Scotland,  and  vesting  in  him  all  the  powers  and  duties 
imposed  on  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  in  so  far  as  such  powers  and  duties  relate 
to  Scotland,  with  the  following  exceptions :— Factory 
and  Workshop  Act,  1878  ;  Coal  Mines  Eegulation  Act, 


48  &  49  Yict,  c.  61 .  ^  Hans.  D.  v.  299,  p.  587, 

*  50  &  51  Vict.  c.  52. 
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1872;  Metalliferous  Mines  Eegulation  Act,  1872;  Ex- 
plosives Act,  1875  ;  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act,  187G,  and 
lieformatory  and  Industrial  Schools  Acts,  1866-1879. 

The  office  of  secretary,  which  may  be  filled  by  a 
member  of  either  House,  is  held  during  pleasure,  and 
the  salary  attached  to  it  is  2,000/. 

The  lord-advocate  is  still  charged  with  the  legal 
business  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
garding Scotland. 

ni.  TJie  Responsibility  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to 
Parliament, 

1.  In  Matters  of  Complaint  aoainbt  Pabticulab  Mnnmii* 

Notwithstanding  the  modern  rule  of  parUamentary  ^^^^ 
government,  whereby  responsibility  is  attached  to  the  agaOnst 
whole  administration  for  the  acts  of  the  several  mem-  SSistejfc 
bers  of  which  the  same  is  composed,  the  ancient  rule 
that  *  the  constitution  of  this  country  always  selects  for 
responsibility   the    individual  minister  who   does   any 
particular  act '  *  continues  to  hold  good,  and  is  directly 
a})plicable  in  cases  of  personal  misconduct,  for  which 
the  collective  administration  decline  to  be  answerable. 

The  growth  of  the  principle  of  collective  ministerial 
responsibility  w^as,  as  we  have  seen,  very  gradual,  and 
its  entire  acceptance  as  a  constitutional  dogma  of  but 
recent  date.**  So  lately  as  in  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Fox, 
when  secretary  of  state,  repudiated  the  notion  of  con- 
sidering the  whole  cabinet  to  be  responsible  for  every 
ministerial  act,  claiming  that  there  was  a  greater  security 
against  wrongdoing  in  holding  each  particular  minister 
directly  if  not  exclusively  responsible  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  country  for  the  management  of  his  own  depart- 


»  Earl  Grey,  in  Pari.  Deb.  t.  18,  p.  1075. 
''  See  ante,  p.  133. 
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ment.     But  tlie  fallacy  of  thia  position  wan  exposed  by 
Lord  Castlereagli,  who  showed  that  the  proce*'  ** 

the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  the  j.  : 
treaties,  in  1698,  proved  that  even  at  that  early  pericHl 
all  the  prominent  members  of  the  ministry  were  equal  I  v 
lield  accountable  for  a  particular  act  of  public  |M)li<-y, 
and  not  merely  the  minister  who  had  lx?en  instrumental 
in  giving  effect  to  the  same.** 

As  an  illustration  of  this  doctrine  note  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  9,  1782,  when  a 
particular  act  of  the  late  ministry  having  been  ques- 
tioned, Mr.  Fox  himself  said  that  he  had  been  one  of 
that  ministry,  *  and  although  he  was  not  the  |>er8on  in 
whose  department  it  lay  to  advise  the  king  on  the 
subject,  still  he  held  himself  res{X)nsible  to  Tariiament 
for  the  advice  that  was  given.'  • 

The  true  doctrine  on  this  subject  was  afterwards 
enunciated  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  the  following 
terms :  *  The  essence  of  responsible  government  is,  that 
mutual  bond  of  responsibility  one  for  another,  wherein 
a  government,  acting  by  party,  go  together,  frame  their 
measures  in  concert,  and  where  if  one  member  falls  to 
the  ground,  the  others,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course, 
fall  with  him.' ' 

But  the  application  of  this  principle  would  be  often 
partial  and  insufficient  for  the  ends  of  justice,  were  it 
not  for  the  exception  implied  in  Lord  Derby's  definition, 
and  which  admits  of  a  definite  and  unqualified  respon- 
sibility being  exclusively  attached  to  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  who  is  proved  to  have  done  anything  which 
renders  him  personally  liable  to  the  censure  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  to  punisliment  by  legal  process.*  While  the 
general  responsibility  of  the  whole  administration  would 


^  Pari.  Del),  v.  6,  pp.  310-327. 

«  Pari.  Hist.  t.  2:i,  p.  159.  See 
also  Lewis  Administrations,  p.  289. 
And  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  106. 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  1'34,  p.  834. 

'  As  to  illegal  or  oppressive  acta 
bv  individual  ministers,  see  ante,  vol. 
1,'  p.  49G. 
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not  suffice  to  screen  such  an  one  from  the  consequences 
of  his  own  misdeeds,  neither  would  it  necessarily  follow 
that  his  colleagues  should  be  made  accountable  for  the 
wrongful  acts  of  a  minister  in  a  matter  which  peculiarly 
concerned  his  own  department,  unless  they  voluntarily 
assumed  a  share  of  the  responsibihty,  or  were  proved 
to  have  been  impUcated  therein. 

The  following  are  the  leading  cases  of  complaints  in 
Parliament  in  reference  to  the  misconduct  of  particular 
ministers.  In  none  of  these  cases  did  the  administration 
interpose  to  prevent  enquiry  ;  nor  did  they  venture  to 
asisume  responsibility  for  the  acts  alleged  to  have  been 
committed ;  wherefore  the  censure  of  Parliament  wa« 
confined,  or,  as  the  case  might  be,  its  investigations 
limited  upon  each  occasion,  to  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  minister,  without  any  attempt  l>;  ••  /  ^rade  to 
allix  any  portion  of  the  blame  u}>on  his  cu:  -. 

In  1805  Lord  Melville,  who  was  then  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Oue« 
was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  certain  irrejjularitiea  of  com- 
connuitted  while  holding  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navv.     After  against 
the  criminatory  vote  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  li  l-l-   a  miniater 

ville  resigned  his  ministerial  office.  It  was  nevcinm..^^  im med 
expedient  to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  privy  councillors ; 
although  he  was  afterwards  acquitted  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him.*» 

On  May  14,  1806,  resolutions  were  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, charging  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent  with  negligence,  misconduct 
and  dereliction  of  duty,  whilst  he  held  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  which  he  had  resigned  two  years  previously.  The  cliarges 
were  discussed  on  their  merits,  and  it  appearing  that  they  were  quite 
unfounded,  they  were  negatived  without  a  division.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Secretary  Fox  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Earl  St.  Vincent  for  his 
naval  administration,  which  was  agreed  to.* 

In  1809  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York  was  charged  with  conniving 
at  the  corrupt  sale  of  military  commissions,  and  though  exculpated 
after  enquiry  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he  resigned  his  office.^ 

In  1809  Mr.  Perceval  and  Lord  Castlereagh  (two  prominent 
members  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  administration)  were  charged  by 


"  Pari.  Deb.  vols.  3,  4,  6  passim.  '  Pari.  Deb.  v.  7,  pp.  158-214. 

State  Trials,  v.  29,  pp.  649-1481.  i  See  mte,  vol.  1,  p.  669. 
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a  nionilter  of  tho  House  ol  L(iUiiuoiis,  lu  1  \s»th  corrupt  and 

criininal     pnicticeH   at   parliium'ntary    «•!.  Hut    ttft«!r    brief 

dehates,  tlic  IIouho  refuw-d  U>  onU-rtiin  th«*  complaint.'' 

In  1810  the  Karl  of  Chatham,  wlio  commanded  tho  unfortunate 
Walcheren  expedition,  and  who  was  also  a  cabinet  n)ini«ter,  W9M 
censured  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  having  irregularly  and  un- 
constitutionally reported  directly  to  the  king,  in  n-gard  to  that 
expedition,  instead  of  transmitting  his  report  through  the  proper 
channel.* 

In  1825  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon's  delays  in  adjudicating  upon 
cases  before  tho  Court  of  Chancery  gave  rise  to  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  njturn  of  the  causes  pending  '  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  wherein  judgment  has  not  yet  been  given,'  which  was 
allowed  to  pass,  though  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  chancellor,  who 
'  almost  came  to  a  determination,'  after  disposing  of  these  arrears, 
to  resign  his  office.  This  investigation  led  to  the  introduction,  by 
ministers,  of  a  Bill  to  expedite  proceedings  in  chancery,  and  stimu- 
lated Lord  Eldon  to  greater  activity,  without  occasioning  any  minis- 
terial difficulties.™ 

In  1833  Mr.  Cobljett  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  an 
address  should  be  presented  to  the  crown,  praying  that  Sir  R.  Peel 
might  be  dismisscnl  from  the  Privy  Council,  for  certain  acts  done  by 
him  when  in  office,  as  home  secretary,  which,  it  was  alleged,  had 
been  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  The  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  vote  of  298  to  4,  and  immediately  afterwards  it  was  ordered 
that  the  motion  itself  should  be  expunged  from  the  minutes,  as  being 
a  mere  personal  attack  upon  the  ex-minister,  not  justified  by  any 
parliamentary  grounds.'' 

In  1844  Sir  James  Graham,  the  home  secretary,  complained  to 
the  House  of  Commons  of  remarks  made  by  a  member  of  the  House 
in  a  speech  delivered  at  Leeds,  which  reflected  injuriously  upon  his 
personal  conduct  as  a  member  of  Parliament  and  of  the  government. 
Upon  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of  the  House,  the 
complaint  was  fully  investigated,  after  which,  resolutions,  declaring 
that  the  charges  were  unfounded  and  calumnious,  were  agreed  to  by 
the  House." 

l)uring  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  11,  1845, 


*  Walpole's  Life  of  Perceval,  v. 
],  p.  329.  For  similar  complaints 
against  ministers  of  the  crown,  see 
I)ablin  city  election,  Com.  Jour.  v. 
86,  pp.  734,  778 ;  Com.  Pap.  1831, 
V.  4,  p.  447 ;  Mir.  of  Parlt.  1834, 
p.  2910 ;  see  Beresford  case,  Hans. 
D.  V.  123,  pp.  128,  254,  717,  1569, 
and  Warren's   Elec.   Committee,  p. 


329;  Hans.  D.  v.  129,  p.  551; 
Davenport  case,  lb.  v.  173,  p.  1392. 

1  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  269. 

"  Campbell,  Chanc.  v.  7,  pp.  419- 
429. 

°  Mir.  of  Pari.  1833,  pp.  1809- 
1822. 

°  Com.  Jour.  v.  99,  pp.  235,  239. 
Hans.  D.  v.  74,  pp.  236,  299-308. 
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on  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  a  charge  was  preferred  against  Lord  Com- 
Stanley,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  by  a  member,  con-   ^^^'^^^^j 
nected  with  and  representing  the  New  Zealand  Company,  to  the   ministers. 
effect  that  his  lordship,  after  agreeing  to  a  certain  arrangement  with 
the  company,  in  1843,  and  undertaking  to  give  instructions  to  the 
governor  of  New  Zealand  in  accordance  therewith,  had  afterwards 
transmitted  secret  instructions  to  the  governor  which  were  entirely 
inconsistent  with  his  previous  engagement  to  the  company.P     It  was 
agreed  that  an  opportunity  should  be  aflbrded  to  tlie  colonial  secre- 
tary of  rebutting  this  accusation.     Accordingly,  on  March  18,  the 
under-secretary  for  the  colonies  (Lord  Stanley  being  a  peer\  on  a 
motion  for  papers,  entered  into  full  explanations  in  ^ '  ii  of 

his  chief.     From  the  debate  which  ensued  it  was  evi..  .t  the 

House  acquitted  the  colonial  secretary  '  of  any  intention  to  deceive, 
or  of  any  actual  deception.'  <» 

On  February  29,  1864,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  called  to 
a  recent  trial  in  Paris  of  certain  Italians  for  a  conspiracy  to  assassi- 
nate the  Emperor  of  the  French,  at  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Stausfeld, 
a  member  of  the  House,  and  tlie  civil  lord  of  the  admiralty,  was 
mentioned  as  having  been  in  personal  communication  with  some  of 
the  conspirators.  Mr.  Stansfeld  warmly  rebutted  the  implication, 
and  expressed  his  abhorrence  of  the  crime. "^  Nevertheless,  on 
March  17  it  was  moved  to  resolve  'That  the  statement  of  the 
procureur-geni^ral  on  the  trial  of  Greco,  implicating  a  member  of  this 
House  and  of  her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  plot  for  the  «M»«uaii . 
nation  of  our  ally  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  deserves  the  serious 
consideration  of  this  House.'  After  much  debiite,  the  motion  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  ten.*  [Mr.  Stansfeld  was  present  in  the 
House  during  this  debate,  and  voted  against  the  motion.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  afterwards  commented  upon,  but  the  Speaker  decided 
that  it  was  no  infringement  of  the  rule  forbidding  the  vote  of  a 
member  upon  a  question  in  which  he  was  peculiarly  interested.]* 
But  this  having  been  eWdently  a  party  vote,  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  Stiinsfeld,  considering  the  position  wherein  by  an  act 
of  indiscretion  he  had  placed  the  House  and  the  government,  should 
have  resigned.  It  appeared,  however,  that  at  the  outset  of  the 
enquiry  he  had  placed  his  office  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  but 
that  the  premier  (Lord  Palmerston)  had  refused  to  accept  of  his 
resignation.  This  occasioned  another  debate."  At  the  next  sitting 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Stansfeld  announced  that,  having  become  con- 
vinced that  he  had  ceased  to  bring  strength  to  the  government,  and 

p  Hans.  D.  v.  78.  p.  645.  •  lb.  v.  174,  pp.  250-283. 

0  lb.  pp.  896,  1094-1 J  37.  »  lb.  p.  340. 

'  lb.  V.  173,  p.  1255,  and  see  lb.  »  lb.  p.  322. 
p.  1931. 
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fearing  that  he  mij^ht  ]>r>>\>-    i       :r  ■    .f     i.        l^y 

emharraMment  to  them,  h>'  Ih'I   r'M,;,'ii'  I   !  ':< 

ceedocl  to  j?iv«  Kiitisfactory  explanationx 

Ho  wa«  followed  hy  Lord  Palmeniton,  v. 

Mr.  HtanHfj'ld,  and  declared  tliat  hi*  n 

n^gretted,  had    been    entirely  voluntary.      Thu 

dropped.* 

On  May  26,  1876,  a  memW  of  the   H 

plained   of  the  conduct  of   the   chancoUor   ...   . 

(Mister   in   excluding  the  tenants   of  the  duchy 

of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  of  1H75  :  and  nio\'  " 

that  it  was  undoHJrahlo  that  any  benefit  grant«<l  tr* 

Parliament  should  be  neutralised  by  the  official  action  of  a  ni' 

of  the  administration  responsible  for  such  enactment.     But  aK  ;  .. 

satisfactory  defence  of  his  conduct  by  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy, 

the  motion  was  negatived. 

On  July  17,  1876,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  having 
declared  his  intention  of  making  public  enquiry  of  the  prime 
minister  as  to  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue  in  consequence  of 
certain  transactions  affecting  Lord  H.  Lennox,  the  chief  commis- 
sioner of  works,  which  had  been  brought  to  light  during  the  pro- 
ceedings in  a  recent  trial  at  law,  his  lordship  ro«e  and  stated  that  he 
had  resigned  his  position  at  the  Board  of  Works,  that  he  might,  as 
an  independent  member,  explain  and  vindicate  his  conduct  in  the 
matter  of  complaint  against  him.  He  then  proceeded  to  give  the 
required  explanations  ;  which  appeared  to  satisfy  the  House,  and 
after  a  few  remarks  from  the  premier,  and  the  member  who  pre- 
ferred the  complaint,  the  matter  wa.s  dropped.'  *  The  disclosures  of 
the  Lisbon  tramway  case  forced  Lord  H.  Lennox  to  retire,  with  un- 
blemished honour,  but  in  proper  expiation  of  a  casual  mistake,  from 
a  post  he  was  occupying  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone.'* 

In  the  following  cases  the  ministry  assumed  entire 
responsibility  for  the  proceedings  complained  of;  and 
the  question  was  accordingly  dealt  with  by  the  House 
as  one  of  confidence  in  the  administration. 

On  September  4,  1835,  Mr.  Hume  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  series  of  resolutions,  condemnatory  of  the  terms  upon 
which  the   late   West   Indian   compensation   loan  had   been   con- 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  174,  pp.  396-401. 

See  also  the  circumstances,  already 
stated,  attendino-  the  resignation  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  1S64,  of  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  Education  Committee  of 


the  Privy  Council,  ante,  vol.  1 ,  p.  44o . 
also  case  of  Lord  Chancellor  West- 
hurv  in  1 86fi,  lb.  p.  084. 

•  Hans.  D.  v.  230.  p.  1481. 

»  Sat.  Rev.  Dec.  30, 1876,  p.  810, 
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tracted  liy  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  the  chancellor  of  tl»e  exchequer ; 
whereby,  as  he  alleged,  a  serious  loss  had  been  sustained  by  the 
public.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  rose  immediately  and 
entered  into  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  transaction  ;  admitting, 
however,  that  it  was  one  '  on  which  the  House  ought  to  look  with 
extreme  attention,  if  not  with  some  jealousy,'  that  he  had  no  right  to 
complain  of  the  present  motion  ;  and  tliat,  if  it  were  substantiated, 
it  should  be  followed  up  by  an  address  to  the  king  to  remove  him 
as  well  from  the  office  he  held  as  from  his  councils  for  ever.  He 
concluded  his  defence  by  moving,  'That  the  terms  on  which  the 
said  loan  had  been  contracted  were  such  as  to  afford  the  most 
sjitisfactory  proof  of  the  public  credit  of  the  British  Empire-.' 
Having  undertaken  to  refer  Mr.  Hume's  resolutions  to  an  emii:'  :.i 
accountant  and  calculator,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer's  amend* 
ment  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.' 

On  March  6,  1838,  Sir  William  Molesworth  moved,  in  the  Hoosa  Com- 
of  Commons,  an  address  to  the  Queen  to  declare  that  (Lord  Glenelg)  P"^"*" 
the  present  secretary  of  state  for  tlie  colonies   did  not  enjoy  the  j^i^-,  ,,i" 
confidence  of  the  House  or  of  the  country,  being  deficient  in  the   n^iui^unl. 
qualities  of  '  diligence,  foretliought,  judgment,  activity,  and  firm- 
ness.'    Ministers  at  once  met  this  motion  by  asking  the  House  to 
consider  it,  with  them,  as  an  attack  on  the  government  generally ; 
for  '  in  this  country,  the  government  is  not  an  administration  of 
separate   and    distinct   departments  ;  but,    as    is    well    known,    the 
measures  of  each  department  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  cabinet,  and  the  cabinet  is  responsible  in  its  indi\'idual  capacity 
for  the   policy  of   each   department,    though   the  execution  of  the 
measures  may  rest  with  the  departments  themselves.'  »  After  a  long 
debiite  on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  government,  the  motion  waa 
negatived  on  division.* 

In  the  sessions  of  1844  and  1845,  complaints  were  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Duncombe  against  Sir  James 
Graham,  the  home  secretary,  for  an  alleged  arbitrary  and  illegal 
exercise  of  power  in  causing  certain  letters  to  be  opened  at  the  Post 
Office.  Committees  of  secrecy  were  appointed  by  both  Houses 
(that  of  the  Commons  being  proposed  by  Sir  James  Graham  himself) 
to  enquire  into  the  matter,  but  it  appeared  by  their  reports  that 
nothing  had  been  done  by  the  home  secretary  abusively  or  without 
legal  warrant.  Attempts  were  then  made  in  both  Houses  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Parliament  to  an  amendment  of  the  law,  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  continuance  of  the  practice.     But  ministers,  while  con- 


y  Mir.  of  Pari.  183o,  pp.  2946-  '  Ih.  pp.  2415,  2530 ;  see  Sir  R. 

2952.  Peel's    comments  on   this  case,    Jb. 

'  Ld.  Palmerston,  Mir.  of  Pari.  18^9.  p.  1722,  and  Hans.  D.  v.  150, 

1888,  p.  2429.  p.  6S2. 
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('om-  gonting  to  enquiry,  juBtifiinl  tho  coiuluct  of  the  hooM  MoreUiy,  and 

iiwiiimt        aawuiiH'd  ontire  n'HjK)nsil»iIity  f<jr  i)u'  imiiho> 

uilnintori.  On  Juno  17,  1H50,  a  resolution,  projjowHl  by  Lord  Stanley,  waa 

agn^od  to  by  tlio  IIouso  of  LonU,  (•♦•twurinjj  the  policy  of  the 
govornntcnt  in  relation  to  (Jrcece.  Thi«  mik>lution  was  u^>ecially 
aimed  at  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmeruton,  the  foreign  Moretary. 
It  waa  mot  by  a  counter  reuolution,  agreed  to  >iy  the  House  of 
Commons  after  a  protracted  deVwite,  approving  of  that  policy.  The 
defence  was  principally  undertaken  by  Lord  Palmemton,  whoM 
speech  on  this  occasion  is  siiid  to  have  l>een  one  of  the  finest  erer 
delivered  in  Parliament. <'  Of  this  debate  Mr.  Disraeli  (as  a  leader 
of  the  op|K)8ition)  afterwards  remarked  that  he  approved  d  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  conducted,  for  although  the  motion 
'involved  a  direct  impugnment  of  the  policy  of  the  department  over 
which  Lord  Palmerston  presided,'  he  repudiated  the  idea  that  •  the 
transactions  of  the  particular  minister  could  be  dissociated  from  the 
policy  of  the  complete  cabinet. •• 

On  February  19,  1852,  a  vote  of  censure  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  directed  against  the  conduct  of  Lonl  Clarendon,  the 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  paying  a  newspaper  editor  out  of  the 
public  funds,  for  writing  in  defence  of  the  government  daring  a 
time  of  disaffection  in  Ireland.  The  motion  was  as  follows  :  'That, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  transactions  which  appear  recently 
to  have  taken  place  l)etween  the  Irish  government  and  the  editor  of 
a  Dublin  newspaper  are  of  a  nature  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the 
executive,  and  to  reflect  discredit  on  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.'  The  premier  (Lord  John  Russell)  defended  his  colleague, 
and  alleged  that  such  practices,  though  never  resorted  to  in  England, 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland  under  different  administrations,  and 
under  existing  circumstances  in  that  country  were  not  unjustifiable. 
The  motion  was  negatived  on  a  division.* 

On  July  23,  1869,  a  vote  of  censure  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  home  secretary,  for  alleged  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings in  invoking  a  statute,  the  repeal  of  which  had  since  been  re- 
commended by  ministers,  in  order  to  prevent  the  delivery  of  certain 
public  lectures.     But,  after  debate,  the  motion  was  negatived.*^ 

On  July  16,  1877,  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  practically  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  T.  D.  Pigott,  a  junior  clerk  in  the  War  OflSce,  to  the  office 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  75,  pp.  892,  974,  «  Hans.  D.  v.  Ill,  p.  1332;  v. 

1264;  V.  76,  p.  311;  v.  77,  pp.  668,  112,   pp.    107,   380,    739;   and   see 

834,  932 ;  v.  79,  p.  307 ;  v.  80,  p.  Ashley's  Life  of  Pahnereton,  v.  1, 

10.J3;  Com.   Pap.   1844,  v.   14,   pp.  pp.  211-227. 

501,   505;    and   see   Broom,   Const.  "*  Hans.  D.  v.  119,  p.  137. 

Law,  p.  616  ;  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  2,  •  lb.  v.  119,  pp.  764-824. 

p.  294.  '  IL  V.  108,  pp.  592-6:33. 
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of  controller  of  stationery,  notwithstanding  that  a  seliyjt  committee 
of  the  House  had  recommended  that,  upon  the  next  vacancy,  the 
office  should  be  conferre<l  upon  a  practical  stationer  and  printer. 
The  explanations  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  defence  of 
this  appointment  were  partial  and  defective ;  so  that  the  impression 
existed  that  it  had  l)een  a  misuse  of  the  patronage  of  the  crown, 
for  party  purposes.  Earl  Beaconsfield  (the  premier),  however,  gave 
explanations  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  entirely  removed  tliis 
impression.  These  explanations  were  afterwards  repeated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  were  acceptetl  as  satisfactory.  Wliereupon 
the  vote  of  censure  was  rescinded,  without  a  division.* 

In  the  foUowinjr  cases,  the  ministry  were  relieved  Ca»e« 
from  the  responsibility  they  would  otherwise  have  in-  rffmSng 
curred  for  the  conduct  of  a  colleague  upon  a  particular  ™^J2* 
occasion,  by  the  resignation  of  the  minister  whose  pro- 
ceedings had  been  questioned,  and  by  their  own  dis- 
avowal of  the  act  complained  of. 

In  June  1855,  during  the  progress  of  the  war  with  Russia,  Lord 
John  Russell,  being  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  was 
sent  by  the  government  on  a  special  mission  to  Vienna.  He  there 
entered  into  engagements  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  con- 
tending powers,  which  he  bi-ought  home  aiid  laid  before  the  cabinet. 
His  colleagues,  however,  did  not  approve  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
matter  dropped.  The  war  proceeded,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  not- 
withstanding his  disapproval  of  it,  continued  in  the  cabinet.  These 
facts  having  lejiked  out.  Lord  John  Russell  was  questioned  in  the 
House  of  Conmions  on  the  subject,  when  he  justified  his  own  conduct 
and  position,  but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House.  Whereupon 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  notified  his  intention  to  move  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  his  lordship,  as  follows  :  '  That  the  conduct  of  our  minister 
in  the  recent  negotiations  at  Vienna  has,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  shaken  the  confidence  of  this  country  in  those  to  whom  its 
affairs  are  entrusted.'  **  It  being  probable  that  this  motion  would 
pass,  which  would  have  placed  the  cabinet  as  well  as  Lord  John 
Russell  in  an  awkward  predicament,  his  lordship  forestalled  the 
action  of  the  House  by  announcing,  on  July  16,  his  resignation  of 
office.  It  was  hinted  that  his  colleagues  had  urged  his  retirement 
although  Lord  Palmerston  undertook  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
defending  him  if  he  chose  to  remain.  At  all  events,  his  resignation 
had  no  sooner  been  notified  to  the  House,  than  Lord  Palmerston 


'  Hans.  T).  v.  234,  pp.  1849,  1943  j  v.  235,  pp.  1330, 1477,  1569,  1G90. 
•^  Ann.  Keg.  1856,  p.  154. 
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0mm  g&V0  assurances   that   tli'  mM], 

where  and  deckrcKl  that  the  ^ov.  .,,,>..  ...    «.  .  * n 

uii'iiUtor*     ^  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  The  li 

roBign.        drawn.' 

In  May  18.')8,  the  Earl  of  EllenUrough,  ■  t  of 

the  lK)ar(l  of  contrrjl,  wroUs  a  despatch  to  Lord  Uanntn((, 
general  of  India,  disapproving  of  a  proclam»»' •'■  "'■ -it  t«j  i^   . 
by  him  to  the  natives  of  India,  in  regard  t.  itiduct  «ii 

Uie  Indian  mutiny,  on  account  of  it  ly.     Tlii' 

was   of  a  WH-ret   and  confidential  !  ord    Fl!'  i 

caused  it  to  l>e  communicated  to  both  iioi. 

maturely,   and  without  the  sanction  of  thi    ,; 

Derby)  or  of  any  other  meml>eni  of  the  cabinet.     Opinioi 
to  tlie  despatch  having  been  generally  expressed  in  V 
lordsliip  promptly  assumed  entire  responsibility  for  i- 
niittod  to  the  Queen  direct  (and  not,  as  is  cust^^n  i  the 

premier)   his  resignation  of  office;   notifying  hi  ^        after- 

wards of  the  step  he  had  taken.  Shortly  after  this  occurrence,  on 
May  14,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords 
resolutions  disapproving  of  the  despatch,  and  censuring  its  premature 
publication.  In  moving  these  resolutions,  Lord  Shaftesbury  urged 
that  the  ministry  were  bound  by  the  act  of  their  colleague,  and 
ought  to  have  resigned  as  a  body,  and  not  permitted  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  to  be  the  sole  sufferer  for  an  act  which  must  be  regarded, 
constitutionally,  as  proceeding  from  the  cabinet  collectively.  In 
reply,  it  was  contended  by  the  premier  and  by  the  lord  chancellor 
that  'the  responsibility  of  a  cabinet  for  the  acts  of  each  of  its 
memliers  must  cease  when  a  particular  memV^r  of  a  cabinet  assumes 
to  himself  the  blame  of  any  acts,  and  quits  the  cabinet  in  con- 
sequence ' ;  and  that  while  by  '  remaining  in  office  and  acting 
together,  all  the  members  take  upon  themselves  a  retrospective 
responsibility  for  what  any  colleague  has  done,*  that  responsibility 
ceases  if  they  disavow  and  disapprove  of  the  particular  act  upon  the 
first  occasion  that  it  is  publicly  called  in  question.  This  doctrine. 
Lord  Derby  showed,  was  confirmed  by  the  above-mentioned  case  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  in  1855.  As  regarded  the  substance  of  Lord 
EUenborough's  despatch,  the  premier  declared  that  he  adopted  it, 
adhered  to  it,  and  stood  by  it ;  but  regretted  and  disapproved  of  its 
premature  publication.  He  alleged,  moreover,  that  the  severe  ex- 
pressions made  use  of  in  the  despatch  were  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  fact  that  certain  information  in  reference  to  the  intended  pro- 
clamation, which  had  been  communicated  by  Lord  Canning  to  the 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  139,  pp.  889-944,    95.    Martin's  Life  of  P.  Consort,  v. 
1204:  and   see  Ih.  v.  ].50,  p.  G59.     3,  p.  305. 
Asliley,  Life   of  ralmerston,  v.  2,  p. 
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ex-president  of  the  board  of  control  (Mr.  Vernon  Smith),  with  the  Case« 
idea  that  he  was  still  in  office,  had  been  withheld  from  the  new    where 
government.     At  the  close  of  this  debate,  the  previous  question  was   o^*^n*|<"? 
put  on  the  proposed  resolutions,  and  negatived.^     On  the  same  day,   resign, 
a  similar  vote  of  censure  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons,  bat 
condemning  in  more  explicit  terms  the  writing  of  the  despatch,  as 
well  as  its  premature  publication.      An  amendment  was  proposed 
thereto,  to  resolve  that  the  House  would  abstain  from  expressing 
any  opinion  on  Lord  Canning's  pi-oclamation  until  it  hatl  further 
information  on  the  subject.     After  four  nights'  debate,  the  resolu- 
tion and  amendment  were  both  withdrawn  ;  the   ministry  having 
rested  their  defence  on  similar  grounds  to  those  taken  in  the  House 
of  Lords.''     In  the  course  of  the   debate,  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  (ex- 
president   of   the  board   of  control)   was   induced,  after  repeated 
refusiils,  to  communicate  to  the  House,  through  Lord  Palmerstou, 
the  extracts  on  public  affairs  from  letters  received  by  him  since  his 
resignation  of  office,  from  Loi-d  Caiuiing.* 

The  extent  to  wliioh  the  responsibility  of  a  minister  Pan  mu- 
of  the  crown  for  misbehaviour  in  office  remains  in  ^ul^en^ 
operation  after  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet,  and  howdeau 
tlie  appropriate  proceedings  to  bring  such  an  offender 
within  the  reach  of  parhamentary  censure  and  punish- 
ment, were  the  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1855,  after  the  report  of  the  Sebastopol 
committee,  which  exposed  a  grievous  amount  of  mis- 
management on  the  part  of  certain  ministers  who 
held  office  during  the  early  stages  of  the  Russian  war. 
The  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at  upon  that 
occasion,  viz.  :  that  a  new  ministry  should  not  be  held 
accountable  for  the  misconduct  of  one  of  their  number 
under  a  previous  administration  ;  and  that  the  only 
available  methods  of  procedure  against  an  ex-minister 
of  the  crown  were  by  parliamentary  impeachment ;  or, 
by  addressing  the  crown  to  remove  his  name  from  the 
list  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  otherwise  to  proceed  against 
him  by  due  process  of  law.™     But  where  the  matter 


J  Hans.  J).  V.  150,  pp.  579-670.  brancer,  1857-8,  p.  77.     Martin,  Life 

"  Ih.  pp.  074-1060.  of  Pr.  Consort,  v.  4,  pp.  •>i2-2,-W. 
'  I/),  p.  925 ;  see  comments  upon  "  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  540-543. 

this  case,  iu   Smith,  Purl.   Keuiem- 
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complained  of  it*  less  .serious,  an<i  ;uiiniU  ol  ;  'ion, 

it  is  usiiul  for  t!»e  House  of  Commons  to  i-  ..  ...  and 
accept  from  the  ex-minister  who  ailvined  the  same  an 
explanation  of  his  conduct  in  relation  thereto.' 

T}io  last  impeachment  in  EngUnd  wm  in  1805,  in  the  mm  of 
Lord  Melville,  for  alleged  malversation  in  office.*    After  the  reiii<m«- 
tion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1801,  a  motion  waa  made  in  the  Ilouae  of  < 
moM  for  an  address  to  the  king,  to  thank  his  Majesty  '  f     ' 
been  pleased  to  remove  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt  frf>m  hit 
but  an  amendniont  was  proposed,  tosubNtitc 

a  high  sense  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Pitt's  put  ..  

wisdom,  energy,  and  firmness  of  the  government  during  his  adminis- 
tration.    This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  House.' 

Responsibility  to  Parliament  permits  of  and  ensures 
a  greater  degree  of  vigilance  over  the  acts  of  public 
men  than  was  attainable  under  prerogative  government. 
Consequently,  it  tends  to  prevent  the  commissicjn  of 
political  crimes,  such  as  disgraced  our  history  in  former 
periods,  and  which  compelled  a  recourse  to  the  extreme 
measure  of  impeachment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has 
substituted  the  milder  but  more  efficient  punishments 
of  censure  and  deprivation  from  office  for  such  minis- 
ters as  have  justly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Parlia- 
ment by  incapacity,  misconduct  or  misgovernment. 
Impeachments,  however,  though  rarely  necessar\'  under 
our  modern  political  system,  may  still  be  resorted  to 
on  suitable  occasions.**  Since  Walpole's  downfall — * 
when  the  last  attempt  was  ineffectually  made  to  impeach 
a  minister  of  the  crown  for  political  offences' — it  has 


"  Appointment  of  Deputy-Master 
of  the  ]Mint,  Hans.  D.  v.  lv)5,  p.  81. 
Appointment  of  the  Lord-Lieut,  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  lb. 
p.  7'i\.  Examination  of  Mr.  Torry, 
ex-first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  before 
Com*,  on  Public  Acct^.  in  186.^.  See 
Second  Rep.  pp.  iv.,  28.  Com.  Pap. 
1868-9,  V.  6.  See  proposed  Vote  of 
Censure  upon  Gladstone  Ministry  on 
April  24,  1874.  for  advising  an 
'  abrupt '  dissolution,  and  a  *  precipi- 


tate '  appeal  t(i  electoral  body.  Hans. 
D.  V.  218.  p.  1101. 

"  See  ante,  p.  473. 

P  Com.  Jour.  v.  .57,  p.  419  ;  Earl 
St.  Vincent's  case,  ante,  p.  473  ;  Sir 
K.  Peels  ca.=e,  ante,  p.  474. 

*«  See  Mav.  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  p. 
464;  May,  P'rac.  of  Pari.  ch.  2-3; 
and  see  Sir  W.  Molesworth's  speech, 
Mir.  of  Pari.  1836,  p.  1-306. 

'  See  ante,  p.  159. 
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been  the  salutary  practice,  although  not  strictly  accord- 
ing to  tlie  tlieory  of  our  constitution,  to  consider  the  loss 
of  office  and  the  public  disapprobation  as  punishments 
sufficient  for  errors  in  the  administration  not  imputable 
to  personal  corruption.*  But  should  any  case  of  admin- 
istrative abuse,  or  malfeasance  in  office, — either  by  a 
responsible  minister  of  the  crown  or  by  any  other  high 
public  functionary — hereafter  occur,  of  sufficient  gravity 
to  justify  a  proceeding  of  such  peculiar  solemnity,  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  resort  to  this  ancient  remedy 
for  the  investigation  and  redress  of  political  offences/ 

In  the  event  of  the  head  of  a  responsible  department  Kegkot  of 
of  state  absenting  himself,  from  whatever  cause,  from  ^  <*"'»*« 
the  fulfilment  of  his  official  duties,  it  would  be  proi>er  mininter. 
to  take   notice  of  the  matter,  in  Parliament,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  invite  action  thereon. 

When,  in  February  1855,  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  as  pleni-  pi^^^^u^f, 
potentiary  to  Vienna,  to  discuss  with  the  representatives  of  other 
powers  the  terms  on  which  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia  might  be 
concluded,  he  was  not  a  meniWr  of  the  adiuinistration  ;  but,  upon 
the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet,  on  February  22,  a  tel^^ram  was 
transmitted  to  his  lortlship  at  Vienna  ottering  hiui  the  seals  of  the 
Colonial  Ottice,  which  he  immediately  accepted."  On  March  9  the 
Earl  of  Derby  took  notice  in  the  House  of  Lords  of  '  the  \eTy  great 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  the  public  service '  occasioned  by  the 
absence  from  the  country  and  from  his  otticial  duties  of  the  colonial 
secretiiry  ;  more  especially  as  no  under-secretary  had  been  yet 
appointed  to  represent  the  department  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Earl  Granville  (the  president  of  the  council)  replied,  that  for  the 
present  the  home  secretary  (Sir  George  Grey)  would  also  take 
charge  of  the  Colonial  Department,  being  '  formally  and  technically  ' 
competent,  as  a  secretary  of  state,  to  control  any  branch  of  the 
secretariat.^  On  March  12  Sir  John  Pakington  called  attention,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  same  matter.     He  characterised  the 


»  Macaulav,  Essays,  V.  1,  on  Ilal-  by   impeachment   against   Governor 

lam's  Const.  History,  p.  204.     And  Evre  was  mooted  in  the  H.  of  C  in 

bee  Am.  L.  Riv.  for  Nov.  1-^82  on  18(56.     Hans.  D.  v.  184,  p   laiS. 
impt>achabl(9  oflenees  under  the  U.S.  "  An.  Keg.  1855,  p.  53 ;  Appx. 

('oust.  pp.  2()f<,  20f). 

'  Amos,Fifty  Years  of  Eno-. Const.  '  Ilims.  D.  v.  1^7,  p.  336. 

p.  345.  The  expediency  of  proceeding 
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rrnro-  absence  of  tho  col'  I't.iry  on  a  Hpfciiil  i  .1 

dont.  and  oxtreim3ly  uii         •       "''y  ' ;  th«  only  pn  •  i 

a  foreign  secretary  had  gone  abroad  to  conduct  ne;;otintioiiii,  whicii, 
however,  were  closely  connected  with  his  particular  de{>urtnicnt. 
Lord  Palrnorston  (the  prime  minister)  defended  the  arrang(<tuent ; 
alleging  that  it  would  be  of  brief  duration,  and  that,  tneanwhiU;,  the 
colonial  business  would  not  )je  neglected.*'  (>n  March  30  Kir  John 
Fakington  again  mooted  the  matt^T,  intimating  that  it  was  under* 
stood  that  Sir  O.  Grey  had  t>een  obligtnl  to  relinquiHh  the  additional 
duties  laid  upon  him,  and  that  they  had  lieen  assumed  by  the  premier 
himself.  He  gave  notice  that  if,  after  the  Easter  holidays,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Colonial  Ofhce  were  not  Ixitter  attended  to,  he  should 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question.  Kir  (i.  Grey  ad- 
mitted that  the  facts  had  l>een  correctly  stated,  and  tliat  the  pn-w^nt 
arrangements  could  not  be  sanctioned  for  any  length  of  time  ;  but 
declared  that  the  prime  minister  was  constitutionally  competent  to 
take  temporary  charge  of  any  department.*  Parliament  was  aftr?r- 
wards  informed  that  Lord  John  Russell  would  probably  l>e  at  his 
post  by  April  28.  In  point  of  fact,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  April  30,  when  no  further  reference  was  made  to 
his  absence.7 

In  1871  objection  was  taken  in  both  Houses  to  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Childers,  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health,  and  within  a  mouth 
afterwards  liis  resignation  took  place.* 


2.  In  regard  to  the  Administration  collectively. 

Minis  The  responsibility  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to 

teriai         Parliament,  as  it  is  now  understood,  is  practically  a  re- 

respon-  -i-t  itt  r   r^  -i-i  -i 

sibiiity.  sponsiDility  to  the  House  of  Commons.  For,  notwith- 
standing the  weight  and  authority  which  is  properly 
attached  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  upon 
affairs  of  state,  the  fate  of  a  minister  does  not  depend 
upon  a  vote  in  that  House.*  *  The  Lords  may  some- 
times thwart  a  ministry,  reject  or  mutilate  its  measures, 
and  even  condemn  its  policy ;  but  they  are  powerless 
to  overthrow  a  ministry  supported  by  the  Commons,  or 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  137,  pp.  419-425.  •  See  ante.  vol.  1,  pp.  37-41,  119. 

»  76.  pp.  1405,1415.  Hans.  D.  v.  188,  p.  133;  t.  208,  p. 

y  lb.  pp.  1503,  178.5,  1791,  1951.  487. 
»  lb.  V.  204,  pp.  297,  466.  1506. 
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to  uphold  a  ministry  which  the  Commons  have  con- 
demned.' ^  But  the  verdict  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  derives  its  strength  and  efficacy  from  its  being  a 
true  reflex  of  the  inteUigent  will  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity. Until  a  vote  of  the  Commons  has  been  ratified 
by  the  constituent  body,  it  will  seldom  be  regarded  as 
conclusively  determining  upon  the  existence  of  a  minis- 
try. When,  in  1848,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  first  informed 
of  the  overthrow  of  royalty  in  France,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  a  republic,  he  shrewdly  remarked  : — *  This 
comes  of  trying  to  carry  on  a  government  by  means  of 
a  mere  majority  of  a  chamber,  without  regai'd  to  the 
opinion  out  of  doors.' " 

The  prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  the  choice,  nomi-  when 
nation,  and  dismissal  of  ministers,  and  the  circumstances  ™»»'ster8 

'  _  '      ^  _  have  no 

under  which  Parliament  may  lawfully  interfere  there-  majority 
with,  have  already  engaged  our  attention  in  a  former  o°  q^^ 
chapter  ;  wherein  it  has  also  been  shown,  that  the  lack  "'**>*^ 
of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  favourable  to  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign,  however  undesirable,  and  even 
objectionable,  as  a  general  rule,  does  not  operate  as  a 
positive  restraint  or  limitation  upon  that  choice  in  the 
first  instance.*^  The  recognition  of  this  principle  serves 
not  only  to  secure  for  the  sovereign  a  legitimate  share 
in  the  direction  of  the  government,  but  is  otherwise 
valuable.  For  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  ministry, 
though  in  possession  of  the  general  confidence  of  Par- 
liament, loses  for  a  time  its  popularity :  and  until  it 
shall  have  become  capable  of  again  administering  the 
government  in  harmony  with  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
is  necessary  and  advisable  that  it  should  rehnquish  the 
helm  of  the  state  into  other  hands.  The  new  adminis- 
tration, selected  by  the  crown  from  an  opposite  political 
party,  has  meanwhile  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the 

>»  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  p.  467. 

'   Cobden,  Political  Writing-s,  v.  2,  p.  232,  n. 

^  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  316-^20. 
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choice  of  the  sovereign,  and  of  winning,  in  iU  turn,  the 
favour  of  Parliament— without  wliich  it  must  »\Hic<V\\y 
fall—by  skilful  administration  and  by  an  acceptal>le 
policy.'*  This  is,  in  itself,  a  i)ubli(;  atlvantago,  for  a  long 
unbroken  tenure  of  power  on  the  part  of  any  ministry 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  beget  corrupting  influences, 
and  to  create  an  injurious  sense  of  irresyxjnsibility.* 
Krox  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  utmost  importance  that  there  should  \ye 

piamtions.  a  Complete  understanding  between  the  members  of  a 
newly-appointed  administration  and  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. It  is,  therefore,  customary  upon  the  formation 
of  a  new  ministry,  for  explanations  to  be  immediately 
given  in  both  Houses,  if  they  are  then  in  session,  and 
if  not,  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  met.'  This 
course  was  pursued  in  1782,  upon  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Whig  ministry  under  Lord  Shelburne,  consequent 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  premier,  Lord  Rockingham, 
when  the  principles  which  constituted  the  basis  whereon 
the  new  ministry  was  formed  were  communicated  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons  on  July  9  and  10.«  In  like  manner, 
when  Sir  R.  Peel  resigned  on  the  Corn  Law  question,  in 
1845,  and,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Lord  John 
Russell  to  form  a  ministry,  resumed  office,  with  enlarged 
powers,  these  events  having  occurred  duriug  a  recess, 
upon  the  reassembling  of  ParHament  ministerial  ex- 
planations were  given  in  both  Houses  ;  voluntarily,  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  Commons,  and,  in  compliance 
with  a  formal  request,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
the  Lords.^  Until,  however,  the  reappointment  of  the 
Palnierston  administration,  in  1859,  it  was  accounted 
sufficient  if  the  ministerial  statement  was  made  by  the 
premier  in  his  own  chamber,  without  it  being  needful 

<»  See  Ed.   Kev.  v.   126,  p.  562.  •  Lewis,  Admmistrations,p.419. 

Mr.   Gladstone    in  N.  Am.  Kev.  v.  *  Mir.  of  Pari.  18.35,  p.  61. 

127,  p.  203.     For  cases  of  ministers  «  Pari.  Hist.  v.  23,  pp.  lo2-l«y  ; 

accepting  office  without  a  maioritv  in  and  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  141. 

the  H.  of  C,  see  ««ff,vol.  l,pp.  317-  "  Hans.  D.   v.  83,  pp.  b8,   16o, 

320 ;  also  Hans.  D.  v.  191,  p.  J  704.  1003. 
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to  repeat  it  in  tlie  other  House.'  But,  owing  to  com-  Mini*, 
plaints,  in  1858,  of  the  irregularity  of  this  course,  it  p^r^tions 
has  since  been  the  usual,  thougli  not  the  invariable, 
practice  for  ministerial  statements  upon  a  change  of 
ministry  to  be  addressed,  simultaneously,  if  possible,  to 
both  Houses,  the  consent  of  the  crown  to  such  disclo- 
sures having  been  duly  obtained.' 

When  Earl  Russell  succeeded  to  the  juvini.rsliiji  ui'<in  the  death 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1866,  no  njinist»'ii;il  ^tatt•lllt•lit  Wiis  madt*  to 
either  House,  upon  the  niei'ting  of  Parliament.  \\  hen  the  Earl  of 
Derby  took  office  in  July,  1H66,  he  made  his  stat«'Uient  in  the  House 
of  Lords,''  and  it  was  not  repeated  to  the  Commons.  But  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  replaced  Lord  Derby,  as  premier,  a  ministerial  statement 
was  atldressed  to  each  House  on  March  5,  1868.' 

But  the  House  '  has  no  right  to  ask  for  more  than 
a  general  exposition  of  the  main  principles  on  which  a 
government  is  formed.  It  has  no  right  to  enquire  into 
all  the  conditions  which  may  have  taken  place  between 
the  several  members  of  the  government.*  Any  arrange- 
ments, however,  which  have  been  '  specially  referred  to ' 
in  debate  by  new  ministers  as  the  '  stipulations  and 
conditions '  upon  which  they  agreed  to  accept  office, 
may  be  suitably  enquired  into  by  other  members." 

When  Lord  John  Russell  was  appointed  prime  minister  in  1846,  Preo^ 
upon  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Whig  party  being  then  ^^o^ 
in  a  considerable  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Duncombe  enquired  what  were  the  principles  on  which  the  new 
government  was  formed,  and  the  policy  they  intendetl  to  pursue  ! 
observing  that,  *  according  to  all  parliamentary  usage,  when  a  new 
man  became  prime  minister,  he  had  felt  it  a  duty  due  from  him  to 
the  country  and  to  the  people  to  explain  to  Parliament  on  the  first 
occasion  the  principles  on  which  his  government  would  be  con- 
ducted.' Lord  John  Russell  questioned  the  necessity  for  any  such 
explanation  ;  observing,  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  proclaiming  and  declaring  his  opinions  on 
almost  every  occasion,  so  that  they  could  now  be  no  secret  to  the 

>  See  Lord  John  Russell.    Ilaus.  ^  Ih.  v.  184,  p.  726. 

D.  V.  124,  p.  17.  '  Ifi.  V.  nX),  pp.  1104,  1116. 

J  See  Hans.  D.  v.  154,  pp.  457,  ""  Mr.  Disraeli,  coutirraed  bv  Mr. 

478.  Gladstone.     Hans.  1).  v.  138,p."2039. 
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iroco.         House.     Nev©rth«le8i!,  in  reply  to  enquiric*  that  hiul  been  made  in 
'i«»t.  re^anl  to  his  iut<!n(l<Hl  policy  on  certain  great  pul.Uc  <iu«»tion«,  be 

admitted  that  ho  wuh  Umnd,  a»  Car  a»  he  oould,  tf»  Htftte  hi*  opinion 
as  to  th«  niotlo  in  which  ih»  goreminent  uhould  lie  condu<-U!d  in 
respect  to  those  purticuUr  qoeations :  and  he  did  no  at  considerable 
length,  refraining,  however,  from  pledging  himwlf  to  any  particular 
course  with  regard  to  some  of  those  questions." 

On  February  27,  1852,  when  the  Earl  of  Der»*y  took  office,  be 
expliiinod    the   general    principles    upon  which   his   adminijitmtion 
would  be  conducted.     But  afterwards,  in  n;ply  to  an  enquiry  as  to 
the  intended  policy  of  ministenj  in  reference  to  tl>e  corn  Uws,  lord 
Derby  claimed  the  right  of  al»«taining  from  any  positive  declara- 
tions on   the  subject  until   after  the  election  of  a  new  House   of 
Commons,  when  ministers  would  lulopt  a  i)olicy  in  accordance  witJi 
the  general  opinions  of  the  country  therein  expressed.*     Upon  tho 
return  of  Earl  Derby  to  power,  in  1866,  the  new  ministers  again 
claimed  the  right  of  refraining  from  an  explicit  statement  of  certain 
parts  of  their  intended  policy  until  the  subject  matter  thereof  should 
be  brought  before  Parliament  in  the  ordinary  manner,  i.e.  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  tlie  particular  question.^ 
On  March  1,  18r)8,  upon  the  reappointment  of  the  Earl  of  Derby 
as  premier,  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  general   princi- 
ples upon  which  he  would  carry  on  the  govemment."*     No  similar 
statement  was  made  in  the  Commons.     Accordingly,  on  March  12, 
after  the  new  ministers  had  Ijeen  re-elected,  Mr.  Osbonie  expressed 
his  surprise  that  no  account  had  been  given  to  that  House  of  the 
policy  intended  to  bo  pursued  by  ministers.     He  trusted  that  wh.n 
the  new   chancellor  of  the  exchequer  asked  a  vote  in  supply,  he 
■would  be  prepared  to  give  the  House  some  programme  of  his  in- 
tended  measures,  and  that  the  House  would  grant  no  supplies  until 
he  had  done  so.     The  House  then  went  into  committee  on  the  navy 
estimates,  when  Sir  J.  Pakington  (first  lord  of  the  admiralty)  de- 
precated  the  observations  just  made,  and  said  that  the  premier  had 
given  the  required  information  « in  another  place,' and  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer   (:Mr.  Disraeli)  and  other  ministers,  in  their  ad- 
dresses to  their  constituents  :    any  repetition  of  these  statements 
would,  he  thought,  be  a  waste  of  time.'"     On  March  15  Mr.  Osborne 
again  adverted  to  the  unusual  course  taken  by  ministers  in  omitting 
any  explanations  of  their  intended  poUcy  to  the  House,  and  expressed 
astonishment  at  being  refen-ed  to  statements  made  elsewhere  on  the 
subject.     He  also  characterised  Lord  Derby's  explanations  in   the 


°  Hans.  P  v.  87,  pp.  1168-1185.  "  lb.  v.  1^4,  pp.  907-909. 

o  lb.  V.  119,  pp.  88i)-906,  998-  ;  lb.  v.  Y^P-^^- 

1014,  J^b.  pp.  106,  107,  ill. 
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House  of  Lords  as  being  vague  and  incomplete.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Disraeli  denied  that  it  was  an  essential  or  invariable  practice  for 
ministers  to  offer  to  the  House  a  formal  programme  of  tlie  mea- 
sures they  intend  to  bring  forward,  or  of  the  principles  they  profew. 
He  showed  that,  according  to  precedent,  when  the  premier  wa»  a 
peer,  it  was  unnecessary  to  repeat  in  the  Commons  any  statement 
he  might  have  addressed  to  the  Lords.  And  he  declined  to  give  the 
House  any  additional  information  upon  the  policy  of  the  government 
beyond  that  which  had  already  been  communicated  elaewhera.  Lord 
John  Russell  reiterated  his  conviction  tliat  it  was  unnecessary  for 
a  minister  on  taking  office  to  make  a  declaration  of  his  policy,  and 
urged  upon  the  House  their  duty  to  abstaiit  from  an  attempt  to 
embarrass  the  Queen's  ministers  upon  their  first  appointaient,  and 
to  judge  of  them  by  their  measures.  After  a  few  remarks  from 
other  members  the  matter  was  dropped.* 

The  most  eminent  authorities  agree  that  when  a  izpiana. 
cabinet  is  reconstructed,  it  is  as  necessary  to  enter  into  J^^!*" 
explanations   as  when  a  total  change  of  government  »trocUoiis. 
takes  ])lace ;    and   particularly  in  order  to  avoid   the 
imputation  of  intrigue.*    But  the  practice  in  this  respect 
is  of  recent  origin,"  and  has  not  been  uniform.     Up  to 
the  year  1854,  repeated  instances  occurred  of  partial 
changes   in   an   existing  administration  in  relation  to 
which   no   information   was  communicated    to  Parlia- 
ment ;  "^  while,  on  other  and  similar  occasions  prior  to 
that  time,  such  information  was  freely  given. 

In  1853  Lord  Palmerston  tendered  his  resignation,  as  home 
secretary,  on  account  of  differences  with  his  colleagues  in  regard  to 
Parliamentivry  reform,  and  on  the  Eastern  question,  but  upon  certain 
concessions  being  made  to  his  views  he  consented  to  remain  in  office. 
AU  explanations  upon  the  matter  were  declined  in  Parliament.* 

It  is  now  afforded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  both 
Houses.'' 


•  Hans.  D.  v.  149,  pp.  182-222.  D.  v.  130,  p.  94 ;  /*.  v.  132,  p.  80 ; 

»  Mr.  DisraeU,  Mir.  of  Pari.  1840,  v.  134,  p.  921. 
pp.  24,  70.  '  Ashley,  Life  of  Palmerston,  v. 

"  See,  in  regard  to  Mr. Pitt's resig-  2,  pp.  18,  55. 
nation  m  1801,  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  146,  »  See  Mir.  of  Pari.  1839,  p.  114  ; 

149.  Hans.  D.  v.  134,  p.  335;  lb.  v.  185, 

'  See    Mir.  of  Pari.   1839,   pp.  pp.  1284,  1323,  1330. 
5231,  5238 ;  lb.  1840,  p.  23 ;  Hans. 
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Kxplana-  But  when,  in  1867,  thr.  fofill  up' 

tiuiw.  jjj  Lord  D('rl)y'«  ininiatry,  <  .     .,  ..  ^.^....Uom*  U»e  MMM  of 

which  ha<l   Ucn  fully  expl  Inith  Houiwh,  no  farUiMT  «xpl»- 

niitions  won;  iiiiulo  on  Ixihulf  i^t  '"<d  miniaterm.    Th* 

bare  fact  wuh  HUitotl  to  the  ('••<  uig  wemi  to  h»ve 

been  siiid  iilK)ut  it  in  thn  lA>n\m.>  {J\Htn  the  Rppointin<*nt  of  Mr. 
OoHchen  to  bo  firnt  l'>r<l  -f  'l—  "Irniralty,  vice  Mr.  Childen,  r»- 
■igno<l,  no  explnnation  ' 

When  Mr.  Ola'  •  •    -       *],g  begin- 

ning of  the  sessioi,  olleogtwa 

in  regard  to  a  proposed  iw  ;it,  he  availed 

himself  of  the  delmte  on  tin  :  , ^    :  Parliament  to 

explain  the  cause  of  his  resignation.  He  said  that  he  '  freely  and 
entirely  recognised  the  claim  of    '      H  '  '        '^  riii*^! 

of  the  motives  which  lofid  itipnii  tliw 

crown,    or   to  undert.i  •    >•( 

quitting  it ;  and,  them  :   ,  .       :   :^  „  t  ■•i 

what  had  recently  occurred  with  respect  to  himself.'* 

When  Lord  John  IJr      "  '  '1  his  position  in  Lord  .\rM'rii<«Ti  h 

ministry,  in  ISr).*),  ht-  ITou««  of  ("'omrnons,  throujjh  a 

friend,  that  he  '  would  take  au  *  .  t,|m  ^romidg ' 

of  his  resignation.    Next  day  hr  ^  >    And  when^ 

shortly  afterwards,  the  ministry  itself  was  broken  up,  and  ineflec- 
tual  attempts  were  made,  both  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  to  form  another,  explanations  were  given,  in  Ijoth 
Houses,  by  these  noblemen,  as  well  as  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
ex-secretary  for  war." 

On  the  foregoing  occasion,  Lord  Derby  observed 
that  he  thought  it  was  *  the  duty  of  every  public  man, 
wliether  he  accepts  or  whether  he  abstains  from  ac- 
cepting office,  to  be  prepared  to  give  at  the  proper  time 
a  full  explanation,  both  to  his  own  friends  and  to  the 
country,  of  the  motives  which  may  have  induced  him 
so  to  accept  or  abstain.'  Such  explanations,  however, 
*  should  never  be  given  until  a  government  is  actually 
formed,  and  the  state  of  affairs  is  decided.'  ^ 

This  rule  has  not  been  held  to  apply  to  the  subordinate  oflBce  of 

y  Hano.  D.  v.  18.=),  p.  1575.  v.  205,  p.  129.5. 

«  I/>.  V.  204.  p.  1505.     See  expla-  •  lb.  v.  77.  p.  77. 

nations,  in  1871,  on  removal  of  Sir  ^  lb.  v.  136,  pp.  941,  960. 

S.    Robinson    from    the   Admiralty  «  See  on^f,  vol.  1,  p.  224. 

Board  on  account  of  differences  with  ^  Ilaus.  D.  v.  136,  p.  1259. 

his  chief.     lb.  v.  204,  pp.  163,  945 ; 
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a  junior  lord  of  the  treasury.  Upon  the  resignation  of  one  of  theae 
functionaries,  in  1861,  the  premier  (Lord  Palmerston)  declined  to 
state  the  reason  for  his  retirement.* 

After  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  ob- 
vious that,  upon  the  resignation  of  a  ministry,  or  of  any 
prominent  minister,  explanations  should  be  given  of  the 
causes  thereof,  when  the  fact  is  announced  to  Parlia- 
ment ; '  provided  that  the  permission  of  the  sovereign 
to  disclose  the  same  has  been  first  obtained.*  But  when 
a  single  member  of  a  cabinet  retires,  until  he  lias  made 
his  own  statement  in  the  House  to  which  lie  belonirs, 
the  government  cannot  explain  the  grounds  of  his  with- 
drawal to  the  other  House.'' 

All  ministerial  explanations  in  the  House  of  Com-  Bui«coi»- 
mons  are  subject  to  the  rule  which  provides  that  *  by  ^SJL 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  a  member  may  explain  ^*'°^ 
matters   of  a  personal  nature,  although   there  be  no 
question  before  the  House  ;  but  such  matters  may  not 
be  debated.*  *     Any  debate,  therefore,  following  upon  a 
ministerial   explanation  would  be  irregular ;    and   no 
speech  on  such  an  occasion  should  be  concluded  by  a 
formal   motion,  with   a   view   to    brinuj   on  a   general 
debate.^ 

On  May  5,  1868,  however,  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  a  fomtal  motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  asked  Mr,  Disraeli  (the  premier),  to 
explain  an  apparent  discrepancy  between  a  statement  he  had  made 
to  the  House  on  the  day  previous  and  one  addressed  to  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  same  subject  by  another  minister.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Disraeli  gave  a  clearer  statement  of  his  intended  meaning,  which 
led  to  some  debate  and  further  explanations  from  Mr,  Disraeli,  when 
the  matter  dropped.** 

•  Hans,  D.  v,  164,  p,  197.  journed  over  the  day. 

'  lb.  T,  123,  p.  1698  ;  v,  185,  pp.  '  May,  Pari,  Prac.  1883,  p,  359, 

1312.  1323,  and  ajite,  p,  476.  J  The  Speaker  and  Mr.  Dismeli, 

«  See  ante,  j>.  S4.  Hans,  D,  v.   174,   pp,    1215,    121  ♦>. 

'■  Hans,  D,  v,  136,  pp.  939,  943,  But  upon  May  4,  1868,  on  a  formal 

960;  and  see  <im^<>,  vol.  1,  p.  223,  a  motion   to   adjourn,   a    debate   tof>k 

delay  in  announcing-  the  resifrnation  place  after  a  ministerial  statement 

of  a  whole  ministry  to  the  rommons,  by   Mr,    Disraeli.      lb.   v.    191,   pp. 

because  the   premier,  by  whom  the  1694-1717, 

formal  statement  should  first  be  made,  *  Hans,  D.  v,  191,  pp.  1787-1819. 

was  a  iHjer,  and  the  Lords  had  ad- 
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In  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  the  practice  on  such  occa- 
sions is  less  strict.' 
t«r?a*ne.  I>uriiig  thc  ])rogre88  of  ministerial  negotiations,  it 

gotiations.  jg^  ^8  a  general  rule,  inexpedient  and  objectionable  to 
make  enquiries  in  Parliament  as  to  whether  particular 
individuals  have  been  charged  to  form  a  ministrv 
or  invited  to  form  part  of  a  ministry — and  u|K)n  \s 
conditions.  Such  questions  are  inconvenient,  as  tend- 
ing to  the  premature  disclosure  of  confidential  matters." 
But  when  difficulties  and  delays  have  arisen  in  thc  for- 
mation of  a  ministry,  and  it  is  in  contemj)lation  to  ad- 
dress the  crown  on  the  subject,  it  is  not  unprecedented 
to  permit  enquiries  of  this  kind,  *  as  tending  to  explain 
the  conduct  and  clear  the  characters  of  public  men.* 
It  is,  nevertheless,  optional  with  those  to  whom  such 
questions  are  put,  whether  they  will  answer  them  or 
not." 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  reasons  which 
would  justify  a  sovereign  in  dismissing  his  ministers  :• 
likewise  the  circumstances  that  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  resignation  or  reconstruction  of  a  ministry.**  It 
now  remains  to  explain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
control  over  the  ministers  of  the  crown  which  is  con- 
stitutionally exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
should  possess  the  confidence  of  the  popular  chamber, 
so  the  loss  of  that  confidence  will  necessitate  their  re- 
tirement from  office.     The  withdrawal  of  the  confidence 
^^en        of  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  ministry   may  be 
ministers    gJiowu  either  (1)  bv  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence, 

must  .  V  •  •  r»     1  •     • 

resign.  or  ot  ccnsure  for  certam  specmed  acts  or  omissions  ;  or 
(2)  by  the  rejection  of  some  legislative  measure  pro- 
posed by  ministers,  the  acceptance  of  which  by  Parlia- 

>  Hans.  D.  v.  191,  p.  1687.  Mir.    of   Pari.   May    11,    1832,    p. 

"  Lord  Brougham,  Mir.  of  Pari.  2001. 
1834,  p.  2715.  "  Ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  134,  316. 

"  See  Pari.  D.  v.  23,  pp.  313-316.  p  Ante,  pp.  245-275. 
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ment  they  have  declared  to  be  of  vital  importance  ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  determination  of  Parliament 
to  enact  a  particular  law  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  administration. 

The  direct  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  as  a  procedure  vot«  of 
for  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  or  an  incapable  ministry,  JJJ^g."' 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  and  for  its  present  dance. 
accepted  form,  whereby  the  House  declares  that  it  haB 
no  confidence  in  an  administration,  without  assigning 
their  reasons  for  such  declaration,**  no  precedent  exists 
anterior  to  1841. 

Something  very  like  a  vote  of  want  of  oomfidanoe  was  intetxlaoed 

in  grand  committee,  on  November  23,  IC"  "  -       '  followed 

up,  unci  '  came  to  nothing.' '     LordJohu  •.  i  t«d  upon 

the  hesitancy  of  Pitt  to  propoae  a  vote  of  want  of  onntidwiw  in  the 
Aldington  ministry,  in  1803-4,  lest  it  should  be  deemed  anetieroadi- 
ment  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  notwithstanding  his  oonviction  of 
the  weakness  and  incompetence  of  ministers.* 

The  assault  upon  Sir  Roliert  Walpole,  which  was  made  simulta- 
neously in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  February  13,  1741,  and 
which,  though  unsuccessful  at  the  time,  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
his  downfall,  was  substantially  intended  as  a  vote  of  want  of  confi- 
dence. The  motion  was  for  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  him  to 
remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  then  chief  minister, '  from  his  pre- 
sence and  counsels  for  ever,'  without  alleging  anj  particular  otfence 
he  had  committed.  For  this  omission.  Sir  Robert  declared  the  motion 
to  be  '  one  of  the  greatest  encroachments  that  was  ever  made  upon 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown.'  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  largo 
majority,  but  a  few  months  afterwanls  a  general  election  took  place, 
and  defeats  in  the  new  House  of  Commons  speedily  compelled  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  to  resign  his  office.* 

In  1779  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  address  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  setting  forth  the  necessity  for  '  new  councils  and  new  coun- 
sellors,' was  characterised  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  as '  an  outrafe 
on  the  constitution,'  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  con- 
demn ministers  '  by  a  side-wind,  without  notice,  and  without  eW- 
dence.'  Lord  Camden  very  properly  rebuked  the  chancellor  for  this 
speech  ;  but  the  amendment  was  negatived." 


•>  For  a  vindication  of  the  pro-  •  Russell'sLifeof  Fox,  v.  3,p.  310. 

priety  of  this  method,  see  Massey,  •  P»rl.  Hist.  v.  II,  pp.  1047-1388, 

Ilist.  of  Enp:.  v.  3,  p.  235.  Ewald,  Life  of  Walpole,  chaps.  11  12 

'  Pari.  Hist.  v.  5,  pp.  733,  770.  »  Pari. Hist.  v.  20,  pp.  1087, 109'' 
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Voteiof 
Wttllt  of 

cunfl- 
deuue. 


to 


Modern 
form  of 
such 
votes. 


1 1  (tutu*. 


In  1782,  aft-r  i 
overthrow  Ixinl  Noi 

Hdcnco  wiut  moved.     It  was  mnbodimi  in  a 
atin^  cautiesof  disiatUfaction  oonoect«d  wit  I 
colonies,  and  the  oontinaanoe  of  the  war,  f' 
have  no  further  oonfidenoe '  in  th«- 
wa«  negatived  by  a  majoritj  of  ni 
upon  notice  wai  given,  that  it  wo 
same  effect,  nnleu  the  govemnmnt  . 
for  the  intende<l  motion,  Lord  North  ai 
wa«  the  first  exanipl'     *"       '  ' 

of  a  vote  of  the  Ilm 

When   the  i 
ministry  of  Mr.  i       , 

less  of  the  nature  of  vote*  of  want  of  confid- 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  minister  gallant ly 
a  powerful  majority  until  the  time  whs  rip*» 
country,  when  he  obtained  a  rever 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  a; 
embodied,  in  every  instance,  reaaonsof  complaint,  although  Mr.  Fox, 
who  then  led  the  opposition,  declared  that  '  it  had  always  \teen  his 
opinion  that  the  House  could  advise  the  removal  of  ministers  without 
giving  their  reasons.'* 

Thenceforward,  we  find  repeated  insta&oea,  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  of  motions  to  express  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  minis- 
try, none  of  which  were  successful — all  of  them,  however,  setting 
forth,  with  more  or  less  detail,  the  grounds  of  objection  and  the 
causes  of  complaint ' — until  we  come  to  the  memorable  case  of  1«41. 

On  May  27,  1841,  after  Lord  Melbourne's  ministry  had  sustained 
numerous  defeats  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  particularly  a 
defeat  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  important  question  of 
the  sugar  duties,  and  had  declared  their  intention  of  proceeding  with 
the  public  business,  Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  to  resolve  that  '  Her 
Majesty's  ministers  do  not  sufficiently  possess  the  confidence  of  the 


h.  r,   f.,  fl,.- 

•j    I'OUltKtl 

.'.'.M.  This 

>lt 

>int*^ 

op!  or 

'>y  the 

>t 

iifj 

t  him  by  a 

t   Mr.  Pitt 


'  Pari.  Hist.  v.  22,  pp.  11 70, 1214 ; 
Mahon,  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  7,  p.  208. 

'  Pari.  HLst.  v.  24,  pp.  239-733, 
and  especially  p.  697. 

*  For  example,  in  1797,  in  both 
Houses,  see  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
V.  (5,  pp.  591-594.  In  the  Lords  :— 
March  22,  1798,  Pari.  Hist.  v.  33,  p. 
1317;  June  2,  1803,  lb.  v.  36,  p. 
1571.  lu  the  Commous : — December 
4,  1800,  lb.  V.  35,  p.  710;  June  3, 
1803,  lb.  V.  m,  p.  1 535.  See  motions, 
in  both  Houses,  to  consider  the  state 


of  the  nation  (either  in  (^m*  of  the 
whole  House  or  on  an  addr«M  to 
the  crown),  which,  up  to  1831,  was 

the  method  of  impugning  conduct  of 
ministers;  Han.«ard's  Digest.  \K():i- 
1830,  pp.  36;3,  600;  Hans.  D.  n.s. 
1826,  V.  15,  p.  8 11,  but  which  ©riate 
years  has  seldom  been  resorted  to; 
lb.  V.  ]  06,  p.  1 1 47.  See  Ld.  Lough- 
borough s  sarcastic  definition  of  such 
motions;  Cashing,  Lex  Parliamen- 
taria,  2041. 
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House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  tlirough  the  House 
measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the  public 
welfare  :  and  that  tlieir  continuance  in  office  under  such  circum- 
stances is  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.'  After  a 
protracted  debate,  this  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  one. 
Whereupon,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  business  could  '  t^,  a 

dissolution  of  Parliament  took  place.  Upon  the  me«  •  ^  iie  new 
Parliament,  amendments  were  agreed  to,  in  both  Houses,  to  the 
address,  to  substitute  three  paragraphs  in  lieu  of  others  in  the  ad- 
dress wliich  had  been  moved  on  behalf  of  ministers.  '  The  corner- 
stone of  the  amendment '  WM  to  declare  that  it  was  '  essential '  that 
'  the  government  should  possess  the  oonfideno*  el  this  House  and  of 
the  country,  and  respectfully  to  represent  to  her  Mi^jesty  that  that 
confidence  is  not  reposed  in  the  present  advisers  <^  her  Majesty.' 
Exception  was  taken  to  this  motion,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  that  in 
announcing  its  opinion  in  regard  to  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  the 
House  '  is  bound  to  state  the  reason  of  its  proceeding,'  and  that 
'  motions  of  this  description  liave  always  been  founded  on  facts  evi- 
dently sufficient  to  justify  the  intervention  of  the  House.''  Never- 
theless, the  adverse  amendments  being  carried  in  both  Houses,  by 
large  majorities,  the  Queen  responded  with  an  assurance  that  she 
would  take  '  immediate  measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  admin- 
istration.' • 

Again,  on  June  7,  1859— upon  the  meeting  of  a  new  Parliament 
after  a  dissolution  to  take  the  sense  of  the  country  in  regard  to  Earl 
Derby's  adniinistnition,  which  had  been  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  question  of  reform  — an  amendment  was  proposed 
to  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  add  certain  words  to  submit  to  her  Majesty  that  it  is  essential 
that  her  Majesty's  government  should  possess  the  confidence  of  this 
House  and  of  the  country  ;  and  respectfully  to  represent  that  such 
confidence  is  not  rej>osed  in  the  present  advisers  of  her  Majesty. 
This  amendment  being  agreed  to,  the  ministry  resigned  office.* 

The  House  of  Commons  is  constitutionally  competent 
to  express,  at  any  time,  either  its  partial  disapprobation 
of  a  ministry,  or  its  general  want  of  confidence  in  the 
policy  and  proceedings  of  the  administration.  The  latter, 
however,  is  a  right  which  should  be  sparingly  exerciseil, 
and  reserved  for  great  occasions.     A  vote  of  want  of 


»  Mir.  of  Pari.  2nd  Sess.  1841,     this  case,  see  ante,  voL  1,  pp.  203, 
pp.  212,  21 S.  211. 

•  For  a  more  detailed  narrative  of  ■  See  ante,  yol.  1,  pp.  229,  233. 
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confidence,  though  ju-iiu:ii>i«'  uikht  «'Ti:im  «imuiii- 
8t!inc,e!<,  is  open  to  serious  objection  if  it  Ik;  ha-ntily  or 
iinreasonalily  entertained  for  mere  party  purposes.''  For 
no  person  1ms  a  right  to  bring  forward  a  resolutir)n  of 
want  of  confidence,  or  a  vote  of  censure,  in  respeta  to 
any  ministry,  uidess  he  is  prepared  to  assume  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  responsibility 
of  placing  the  government  in  a  minority.     'V  .n- 

sequcnces  would  naturally  be  either  a  di.^  ;.  .  .  a  ot 
Parliament,  or  that  the  sovereign  would  caU  upon  the 
promoters  of  the  successful  attack  to  assist  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  ministry. 

Upon  this  principle  the  leaden  of  the  Coniervatire  party  nnit«d 
with  the  government  in  opposing  a  hoctile  motion  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  June  3,  1862,  and  which  the  premier  (Lord 
Pivlmerston)  declared  that  he  should  regard  as  equivalent  to  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence.* 

And  by  the  return  of  a  defeated  ministry  to  oflico, 
after  an  abortive  attempt  on  the  part  of  their  opponents 
to  form  an  administration,  the  position  of  the  opposition 
itself,  relatively  to  the  government,  would  be  to  some 
extent  injuriously  affected.'' 

A  vote  of  censure  upon  a  particular  act  or  jiolicy 
of  the  administration — like  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 

is  a  matter  of  vital  concern.     When  passed  by  the 

House  of  Lords,  such  a  vote,  though  not  necessarily 
fatal,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  very  great  importance,  and 
can  only  be  counterbalanced  by  the  distinct  approval 
of  the  same  policy  by  the  other  House."  The  direct 
censure  of  a  ministry,  for  any  act  or  omission  in  the 
exercise  of  their  administrative  functions,  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  will  ordinarily  lead  to  their  retirement 


"  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D.  v.  1.3.5, 
p.  226.  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis,  tb.  v.  138, 
p.  2129.  Hearn,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p. 
219.  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  v.  1,  p. 
190.     And  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  318. 


liaus.  D.  V.  167,  pp.  349,  386 ;     of  Eng.  p.  160 


also  lb.  V.  191,  p.  1902 ;  t.  192,  pp. 
648,  797,  1035. 

*  Mr.   Gladstone,   tb.   v.   214,  p. 
1928. 

See  ante,  p.  484  ;  Hearn,  Govt. 
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from  office,  or  to  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,*  unless  the  ^ote»  of 
act  complained  of  be  disavowed,  when  the  retirement  **"*"'*• 
of  tlie  minister  who  was  especially  responsible  for  it  will 
propitiate  the  House,  and  satisfy  its  sense  of  justice/ 

Tlius  :  the  Coalition  Ministry  resigned,  in  1782,  on  account  of  a 
vote  of  censure  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  t«mis  of  peace 
"with  America  ;'f  the  Aljertleen  ministry  resigned,  in  1855,  because 
of  tlie  apj)ointmeut  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  select  committee 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol,  which  was 
regarded  by  the  government  as  condemnatory  of  their  conduct  of 
the  war ;  ^  tlie  Pahnereton  ministry  appealed  to  tlie  country',  in 
1857,  against  a  vote  of  censure  by  tlie  House  of  Conuuons,  in  relation 
to  certiiin  proceedings  in  China.'  Bein^; sustained  upon  this  ^**'*fHMm 
by  the  new  Parliament,  the  ministry  were  again  subjected  to  a  vote 
of  censure,  in  1858,  in  consequence  of  an  objectionable  correspondence 
with  the  French  government  in  regard  to  the  law  for  the  punishment 
of  conspiracy  to  munler.'J 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Robert  Peel  persevered  in  retaining  office 
in  1 835,  notwithstanding  a  vote  of  censure  which  was  carried  against 
ministers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  insertion  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament, 
condemning  the  '  unnecessary  dissolution '  of  the  preceding  Parlia- 
ment. But  Sir  R.  Peel  justified  this  course  upon  the  ground  that  no 
minister  who  is  obstructed  by  a  powerful  opposition,  upon  the  tirst 
formation  of  his  govennnent,  is  bound  to  resign  after  his  tirst  defeat, 
and  that,  inasmuch  as  the  constitution  has  conferred  upon  the 
sovereign  the  sole  right  of  nominating  his  ministers,  they  were  en- 
titled to  a  fair  trial,  and  should  be  judged  of  by  their  policy  and 
conduct  in  office.'' 

It  is  usual  to  give  priority  over  other  business  to  a 
formal  vote  of  censure,  or  motion  of  want  of  confidence, 

but  not  to  a  less  direct  expression  of  opinion  adverse  to 
the  policy  of  ministers,  however  seriously  such  a  motion 
may  be  regarded  in  its  ultimate  consequences.' 

No  such  priority,  however,  can  be  given  by  ministers,  except  for 
days  at  their  own  disposal,  or  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 


•  Ante,  vol.  1,  ]).  204.  J  U.  p.  227. 

'  See  Ih.  pp.  447.  087  ;  ante,  p.  "  lb.  pp.  108,  207,  319. 

479.  '  Mir.    of    Pari.   Ig41,  p.  1981; 

«  Aufe,  vol.  1,  p.  141.  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  IJ.  v.  210,  p. 

"  lf>.  p.  223.  1754;   v.  211,  pp.   1282;  v.  22f>,  p. 

'    I/>.  p.  220.  G24. 
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private  rnf»tnl>or«  9xee^  with  their  oonaent,  or  punuant  to  *  cpcctd 
oulrr  of  tlu"  House."  And  in  order  to  untitle  it  to  priority,  niinictfni 
liave  a  ri^^ht  to  claim  that  a  vote  of  censure  ahoald  be  proiJoaMl  hy 
the  lejulor  of  the  opposition,  or  should  be  a«lopt«d  Ijy  him.  It  is 
obviouHJy  ini|)OMible  that  every  motimi  of  censure  by  a  private  mem- 
ber  can  U^  no  tnvited  by  the  govemiMnt  as  to  be  alloweid  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  ordinary  busineit." 

Want  of  confidence  in  an  administration  or  disap- 
proval of  particular  acts  of  the  executive  government, 
may  be  expressed  either  by  a  direct  vote  of  cri  r 

by  some  formed  motion — as  for  the  pnxiuction  ><■  Ji 

papers — which  is  distinctly  intended  to  convey  the  dis- 
approbation of  the  House."  It  may  also  Ix*  unequivo- 
cally declared  in  other  ways,  as  by  the  refusal  of  the 
House  to  follow  the  lead  of  ministers  upon  any  particu- 
lar occasion.**  In  such  cases,  however,  it  must  rest  with 
the  ministry  to  determine  upon  what  policy  or  pro<  " 
ing  they  will  take  their  stand;  and  what  extent  ol  ;.- 
viation  from  the  course  they  have  advised  Parliament 
to  pursue  will  be  regarded  as  a  withdrawal  of  the  con- 
fidence heretofore  reposed  in  them  by  the  House.'*  It  is 
in  the  power  of  ministers  to  treat  any  motion  that  may 
be  made  in  the  House,  even  a  motion  of  adjournment, 
in  this  way  ; '  and  they  will  sometimes  meet  a  motion 
on  a  question  of  public  poHcy,  which  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  censure  on  the  government,  with  a  declaration 
that,  if  agreed  to  by  the  House,  they  will  consider  it  as 
equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.' 

As  a  general  principle,  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  ministers  of  the  crown  should  not 
be  asserted  by  any  abstract  resolution,  but  should  rather 
be  inferred  from  the  support  given  by  the  House  to  the 


»  Mav,  Pari.  Prac.  ed.  1883,  p. 
276;  Hans.  D.  v.  214,  p.  1616. 

"  Mr.  Disraeli, /6.V.  228,  pp.  1.575, 
1632;  Hartington,  p.  1768;  and  see 
V.  229,  pp.  51,370. 

°  See  a7ite,  p.  475;  Hans.  D.  v. 
203,  p.  1367. 

r  Mr.  Gladstone,  lb.  v,  210,  pp. 


1754,  1813-1847. 

1  Hans.  D.  v.  228,  p.  1768;  and 
see  lb.  V.  206,  pp.  173,  209 ;  anU, 
p.  496 

'  Sir  H.  Cairns,  Hans.  D.  v.  182, 
p.  1489,  and  see  p.  1856. 

*  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  747  :  Ashley, 
Life  of  Palmerston,  v.  1,  p.  334. 
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executive  government,  and  by  its  mode  of  dealing  with 
tlie  measures  proposed  for  its  consideration  by  the 
ministry.  There  are  undoubtedly  occasions  which  would 
justify  a  government  in  asking  for  an  express  declara- 
tion of  confidence  from  the  House  of  Commons,  either 
in  reference  to  their  general  poUcy,  or  to  some  particular 
feature  of  it ;  but  such  occasions  are  very  rare.*  A 
direct  vote  of  confidence  may  suitably  be  agreed  to  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  iK)licy  or  conduct  of 
ministers  has  been  assailed  elsewhere,  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated, unless  neutralised  by  the  action  of  the  Commons, 
to  impair  their  just  authority  and  influence,  or  tn  ].*ad 
to  their  resignation  of  office." 

On  May  3,  1867,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commoiu, 

'  That  her  Majesty's  government,  in  refusing  the  use  of  Hyde  Park 
fur  the  purpose  of  holding  a  political  meeting,  have  asserted  thelega 
right  of  the  crown,  and  deserve  the  support  of  this  House  in  so  doing. 
Mr,  Gladstone,  while  admitting  the  duty  of  the  House  to  respect  and 
support  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  of  the  ministers  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  considered  it  to  be  beyond  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  assume  responsibility  for  any  step  the  executive  government 
might  take  in  the  exercise  of  their  legal  powers,  so  as  to  aflunn  or 
question  the  correctness  of  tlieir  judgment.  He  therefore  advised 
that  the  motion  should  be  withdrawn  ;  a  request  which  the  mover, 
after  a  short  debate,  complied  with.* 

An  ex])ressed  opinion  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
and  especially  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  any 
matter — whether  it  be  a  legislative  question  or  one  that 
comes  witliin  the  sphere  of  prerogative  or  administrative 
functions — even  if  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  House  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  ministers,  is  always  entitled 
to  respectful  consideration.  But  the  degree  of  weight 
to  be  attributed  to  any  such  resolution  will  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Ministers  have  some- 
times deferred  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament  thus  formally 

'  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mir.  of  Pari.  18:{9,  148 ;  atUe,  vol.  1,  pp.  37,  190. 
pp.  1721,  1781  ;  Hans.  D.  v.  214.  p.  '  Hans.    D.   v.    186,    pp.    1966, 

11)12.     See  ante,  vol.  I,  p.  2.?0  n.  1973,  1987. 

"   Ilearn,  (iovt.  of  Eiig.  pp.  145- 
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dechircd,  while  at  other  times  they  }iave  taken  a  stand 
and  refused,  at  all  hazards,  to  comply  therewith.'     The 
persistence  of  either  House  in  a ''     '  '" 

upon  any  important  question,  in  ....  .. 

concur,  must  ultimately  assume  the  8hu|>e  of  (uniful' 
or  non-confidence  in  the  administration. 
winiH-  We  have  next  to  enquire,  how  far  tne  in.ii       y  <<f 

d.uitaon  ministers  of  the  crown  to  control  the  c<jur»e  of  i'  ;:i-i;i- 
^^^^-        tion  on  public  questions  should  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  they  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  whereas,  by  modem 
constitutional  practice,  ministers  are  required  to  initiate 
Bills  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  public  welfare — it 
bein^  in  the  power  of  private  meml>ers  likewise  to 
introduce  similar  measures — it  is  customary  and  exjje- 
dient  that  considerable  latitude  should  be  granted  to 
the  legislative  chambers  in  amending  or  rejecting  the 
ministerial  measures,  without  it  being  assumed  by  any 
such  proceeding  that  they  have  withdrawn  their  confi- 
dence in  the  advisers  of  the  crown.* 

In  proof  of  this  position,  precedents  have  br-rn 
adduced,  in  the  preceding  pages,  of  important  pul>ii(; 
measures  brought  in  by  ministers,  which  were  rejected 
by  Parliament,  or  so  amended  as  to  lead  to  their 
abandonment.*  Also,  of  Bills  of  a  constitutional  charac- 
ter introduced  by  private  members,  and  carried  through 
one  House,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  ministers.* 
But  we  find  no  example  of  any  Bill  being  permitted 
to  pass  through  both  Houses  to  which  ministers  were 
persistently  opposed.^    Where  the  opinion  of  Parliament 


For  a  discussion  of  this  point,  Churcli  Appropriation  question,  May, 

see  anfe,  vol.  1,  p.  415;  ami   for  pre-  Const.  Hist.  v.  2,  p.  486;   and  see 

cedents,  see  lb.  pp.  423, 425, 426. 446,  Earl  Russeirs  comments  on  this  case, 

449,708-707.     .4«/e,  pp.  871-375.  Hans.  D.  v.  191,  p.  1441. 

»  See  ante,  pp.  370-387.  »  Ante.  pp.  372,  382. 

y  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  204,  205.  "  See  ante,  pp.  376,  389. 

*  Ante,  p.  372.    Case  of  the  Irish 
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has  been  unequivocally  expressed  in  favour  of  a  parti-  Mini* 
cular  Bill,  regardless  of  objections  thereto  expressed  by  dettmun 
ministers,  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice  for  minis-  ^^ 
ters  either  to  relinquish  their  opposition,  in  deference 
to  that  opinion,  and  to  lend  their  aid  to  carry  the  mea- 
sure, with  such  amendments  as  might  be  necessary  to 
conform  it  to  their  own  ideas  of  public  policy,"  or  else 
to  resign.**  Every  successive  administration,  under  par- 
liamentary government,  has  thus  been  enabled  to  main- 
tain— with  more  or  less  adherence  to  their  party 
principles,  or  to  their  political  programme — the  con- 
stitutional control  over  the  proceedings  of  Parliament 
in  matters  of  legislation  which  appertains  to  their  office : 
a  control  which  the  majority  ordinarily  possessed  by 
ministers  of  the  crown  in  the  legislative  chambers  en- 
ables them  to  exercise  without  infringing  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  Parliament. 

If,  however,  a  Bill  is  introduced,  or  an  amendment 
carried,  in  either  House,  to  which  ministers  are  unable 
to  agree,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  permit  it  to  pass 
that  House  upon  the  chance  of  its  being  rejected  by 
the  other,  a  ministerial  crisis  must  ensue  ;  and  ministers 
will  eitlier  request  the  House  to  reconsider  its  vote, 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of 
defeating  the  ministry  upon  a  vital  question,*  or  they 
will  at  once  appeal  to  the  country  or  retire  from 
office.' 

A  mere  defeat,  or  even  repeated  defeats,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  isolated  questions,  would  not 
necessarily  require  the  resignation  of  a  ministry  which 
retains  the  general  confidence  of  Parliament.^     But  if 


'  See  ante,  pp.  372,  383.  pp.  632-634 ;  and  see  lb.  t.  151,  pn. 

''  Resiornation  of  the  Russell  min-  551-563;  v.  192.  pp.  48&-494,  622, 

istrv  in    1851,  on   a  Franchise   Bill,  841  ;  v.  195,  p.  540. 

and  in  1824,  on  a  Militia  Bill  being  '  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  218. 

carried  against  them ;   ante,  vol.  1,  *  See  ante,  vol.  1  (defeats  of  Sir 

p.  219.  R. Peels  ministn), pp.  196-199;  (de- 

•  See  ante,  vol.  1.  pp.   213,  800,  feats  of  the  Melbounie  ministn)  2<>2; 

801 ;  Ld.  J.  Russell,  Hans.  D.  v.  116,  (defeata  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry), 
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ministers  declan;  that  they  regard  the  i  i  ./  of  a 
])arti(;ular  measure,  in  a  certain  slini..-.  a-  a  matter  of 
vital  importance,  the  rejection  oft:  ure  by  I'arlia- 

ment  is  tantamount  to  a  vot-  »!  confidence, 

and    must    occasion    tlieir   r'  -a.''     For    if    the 

iiiiniHtors  of  the  crown  *do  tun  ^iim<  iently  jHtsncBn  the 
tonlidciice  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them 
to  carry  through  the  House  measures  which  they  deem 
of  essential   importance   to   the  public  welfare,  their 
continuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances  b  at 
variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.'  * 
Dofeation         Furthermore,   while,  as  we  have   already  noticed, 
quesUons.   qucstious  of  rinan(re  and  taxation  are  especially  within 
the  province  of  the  Uouse  of  Commons  to  determine, 
and  they  should   be  free  to   act   in   relation   to  tiuch 
questions  without   being  hampered  with  the  possible 
effect  of  their  votes  ujwn  the  stability  of  the  ministry,^ 
yet,  as  regards  the  estimates,  it  is  otherwise.     When 
ministers  assume  the  responsibility  of  stating  that  certain 
expenditure  is  necessary  for  the  8up|K)rt  of  the  civil 
government,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  pubUc  credit, 
at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  evident  that  none  can  effec- 
tually   challenge    the   proposed    exi>enditure,   to   any 
material  extent,  unless  they  are  prepared  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  overthrowing  the  ministry.  *No  govern- 
ment could  be  worthy  of  its  place  if  it  permitted  it« 
estimates  to  be  seriously  resisted  by  the  opposition ;  and 
important  changes  can  be  made  therein  only  under  cir- 

Hans  D.  t.  133,  p.  1075  ;  lb.  v.  135,  Govt.  ed.  1864,  p.  113;  Ed.  Rer.  t. 

p  227  ;  lb.  V.  136,  p.  1000 ;  (defeats  95,  p.  228  :  Ilearn,  Govt,  of  Eng.  pp. 

of  the  Derby  miDUstries)an/<>,  vol.  1,  p.  221-233,  and  ante,  vol  1,  P-204. 

230  ;  ^defeats  of  Gladstone  ministrv)  "  See  ante,  voL  1,  pp.  200,  2l«, 

16.  V.  200,  p.  906  (but  see  iS.v.  201,  227,236. 

p  80):  v.  202,  pp.  715,  1786 ;  v.  20-5,  '  Resol.  H.  of  C.  June   4,  1841 

p  1871  :  V.  210.  p.  1826;  v.  211,  p.  (anfe,  yol.  1,  p.  203).     See  also  Mr. 

352  •  V  216.  p.  1829  ;  (defeats  of  the  Disraeli  and  Lord  J.  Russell's  obser- 

Disr'aeli  ministry)  v.  234,  p.  1933 ;  v.  rations,  Hans.  D.  v.  101,  pp.  704- 

235,   pp.   67,   213 ;    and   upon    the  707,  710. 

general   doctrine,    see    Grey,   Pari.  "  See  ante,  voL  1,  p.  /98. 
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cumstances  which  permit  of  the  raising  of  the  question 
of  a  change  of  government.' ' 

After  the  defeat  of  ministers  upon  a  vital  question,  R*^Jsma: 

.  '^  ,  .         tionorai*. 

in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  is  but  one  alternative  »uimionf 
to  their  immediate  resignation  of  office — namely,  a  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  and  an  appeal  to  the  constituent 
body.""  This  alternative,  however,  is  not  constitutionally 
available  wlienever  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  condemned  a  ministry  ;  it  should  only  be  resorted 
to  under  certain  cii'cumstances,  to  be  presently  ex- 
l)lained." 

Wliile  the  decision  of  the  House  upon  any  question  Threats  of 
which  is  calculated  to  allect  the  relations  of  ministers  "^q  "' 
towards  the  House  of  Commons  is  pending,  it  is  highly 
irregular  and  unconstitutional  to  refer  to  a  dissolution 
of  Tarliament  as  a  probable  contingency,  with  a  view 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  members  upon  the  particular 
occasion.  For  the  Houses  of  Parliament  should  always 
be  in  a  position  to  exercise  an  unbiassed  judgment  upon 
every  question  brought  before  them,  fearing  neither  the 
crown  on  the  one  hand  nor  the  people  on  the  other.* 

But  after  an  appeal  to  the  country  has  been  deter-  whan» 
mined  upon,  the  dissolution  should  take  place  with  the  ghouwf**^ 
least   possible   delay ;    that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  takepUoa. 
necessary  business  before  Pailiament  has  been  disposed 
of;   the   o})position  meanwhile  aiding   the  ministry  in 
completing  the  same,  and  refraining  from  any  further 
attempt  to  embarrass  them.^ 

By  necessary  business  is  to  be  understood  siich  mea- 
sures as  are  imperatively  required  for  the  public  service, 


»  Mr.  Glu  ,  lans.  D.  v.  191,  »  See  Hans.   D.   v.   9,  pp.  340- 

p.  1747.     Soe  uute,  vol.  1,  p.  747.  348,  435,  449,  588;  Romillv's  life, 

•"  See  Kussell's  Life  of  Fox,  v.  2.  v.  2,  p.   194;  Mir.  of  Parl."l841,  p. 

pp.54,  95;  Gladstone,  Haus.  D.  v.  2113;  Hans.  1).   v.   150,  pp.    1070, 

192,  p.  1(>00.  1085:  v.   153,  p.  1256;  v.  198,  pp. 

"  See  pout.  p.  504 ;  Toulmin  Smith,  103,  1 20. 
Pari.  Rememb.  1859,  p.  74 ;  Ed.  Rev.  p  See  ante,  voL  1,  pp.  208,  220. 

V.  128,  p.  575. 


mi 
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or  as  may  \ie  proceeded  upon  by  common  conjwnt.  •  It 
is  inconsistent  with  all  usage,  anil  with  the  Mpirit  of  the 
constitution,  that  a  government  should  Ik;  enabletl  U) 
select  the  measures  wl»ich  it  thinks  proper  to  submit  to 
the  consideration  of  a  condemned  Parliamei  to 

exercise  its  own  diw^retion,  for  party  purpo^  .,  ar,  to 
what  measures  it  will  bring  forward  '»r  wli.it  it  will 
witliiiold.'"     Upon  the  same  principle  .  ustomary, 

when  Parliament  is  about  to  Ix?  dissolvwi,  whether  uiM)n 
the  occurrence  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  to  restrict  the  grant  of  supplies  to  an  amount 
sufficient  to  defray  the  indispensable  requirements  of 
the  public  service,  until  the  new  Pariiament  can  be 
assembleil/ 

In  1868,  however,  thi*  wholenome  constitutional  rule  wm  de- 
parted from,  by  common  connent,  for  reawns  of  puhlic  convenience," 
and  the  supplies  wer«  vot«jd  for  the  whole  fiscal  year  (ending  March 
31,  1869)  although  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  was  agreed  upon 
early  in  June.  The  prorogation  took  place  on  July  31,  the  diss 
tion  in  November,  and  the  new  Pwliament  met  on  December  10, 
1868.t 

And  here  it  may  be  suitable  to  notice  the  particular 
occasions  upon  which,  by  constitutional  usage,  a  minister 
is  justified  in  advising  the  crown  to  exercise  its  prero- 
gative of  dissolving  Parliament. 

Firstly,  a  dissolution  may  properly  take  p.a.  c  .a 
order  to  take  the  sense  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the 
dismissal  of  ministers  by  the  sovereign,  as  in  1783,"  in 
1807,"  and  in  1834." 

♦  The  sovereign  cannot,  indeed,  impose  a  policy,  either  upon  his 
minister  or  his  Parliament,  but  he  can  dismiss  his  minister,  and  he 
can  appeal  to  the  country  against  the  judgment  of  Parliament. 
George  III.  was  strictly  within  his  rights  when  he  dismissed  the  Coali- 


1  SirR  Peel,  Mir.  of  Pari.  1841, pp. 
2136,  2137.      See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  240. 

'  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  758;  Hans. 
D.  V.  192,  pp.  1604,  1606. 

»  76.  pp.  1126,  1223,  1602. 

*  Note  proceedings  in  Canadian 
Park.  May  6,  1878,  when  a  partial 


supplv  was  voted  for  fiscal  year  of 
Julv  "]  following,  though  Park,  was 
on  eve  of  dissolution  by  reason  of 
effluxion  of  time. 

»  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  143. 

'  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  160. 

'  lb.  p.  196. 
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tion,  and  dissolved  the  Parliament  which  supported  the  Coalition  Dusolo« 
[both  in  1784  and  in  1807].  William  IV.  was  etjually  within  his  t»"a- 
rights  when  he  dismissed  Lord  Mell>ourne  and  appealed  to  the 
country.  In  these  several  cases  a  great  question  of  policy  was 
raised  and  determined  by  competent  authority.  In  the  one  eaae  (or 
rather,  in  the  first  two  cases)  the  action  of  the  king  was  oanfirmed 
by  the  nation  ;  in  the  other,  it  was  reversed.  Everytliing  was  done 
constitutionally  and  in  order.'  * 

Secondly,  on  account  of  tlie  existence  of  disputes 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  which  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  work  together  in 
harmony.^ 

As  in  1679,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lnrds  to 
proceed  with  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Treasurer  Danby  ;  in  1701, 
because  of  dissensions  on  account  of  the  impeachueut  of  Homers 
and  other  ministers  ;  and  in  1705,  OD  account  of  disputes  in  the 
case  of  the  '  Aylesbury  men.'  ■ 

But  happily  there  have  been  no  cases  of  this  kind 
since  the  complete  establishment  of  parliamentary  go- 
vernment. 

Thirdly,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  senti- 
ments of  the  constituent  body  in  relation  to  some  im- 
portant act  of  the  executive  government,  as  in  1806, 
after  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  for  peace  with 
France,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government  in 
the  continued  prosecution  of  the  war ;"  or  some  ques- 
tion of  public  policy  upon  which  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  and  the  House  of  Commons  are  at  issue.** 

In  1868  on  the  Irish  Church  question,  Mr.  Disraeli  claimed  a 
right  to  dissolve  up«in  other  grounds,  the  propriety  of  which  were 
disputed  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  But  upon  the  question  at  issue  between 
ministers  and  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted  that 
a  dissolution  would  be  justifiable,  provided  that  there  was  a  rational 
prospect  of  the  adverse  vote  of  the  House  being  reversetl  by  the 
country.     As  Mr.  Disraeli  entertained  a  strong  conviction  that  the 


»  Ed.  Rev.  V.  148,  p.  274.  Mir.  of  Pari.  ia35,  p.  G4. 
y  Hans.  D.  v.  83,  p.  M.  »  As  in  1831  (see  an/e,  toL  1,  p. 

»  Burnet's  Own  Time,  a.d.  1701,  189);  in  1852  {lb.  p.  220);  m  1857 

1705 ;  State  Trials,  v.  14,  p.  G95.  (Z6.  p.  225)  ;  in  IboO  {lb.  p.  229). 
*  Purl.  D.  V.  6,  p.  27;  but  see 
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l)law)iu-      country  would  support  him,  he  had  olflarly  »  r-i^bl  to  nmk»  the 

lion.  ajipcal." 

Fourthly,  whenever  there  is  reasoo  to  believe  thai 
the  House  of  Commons  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
opinions  and  wi^heM  of  the  nation.  U|X)n  this  gnrnml, 
ever  since  1784,''  it  has  been  (completely  cstabliHhed,  as 
the  rule  of  the  constitution,  that  when  the  Uouhc  of 
Commons  refuses  its  confidence  to  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  the  question  whether,  in  doing  so,  it  has  correctly 
expressed  the  o[)inion  of  the  country,  may  projxjrly 
be  tested  by  a  dissolution  ;  and  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons cannot  attempt  to  resist  this  exercise  of  the 
prerogative,  by  withholding  the  grants  of  monoy  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  public  service  till  a  new  Purlia- 
ment  can  be  assembled,  without  incurring  the  reproach 
of  faction.'* 

But  this  rule  must  be  taken  wiui  >wiiii-  .qualification. 
It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  the  right  of  a  minister  to 
claim  from  the  crown  the  dissolution  of  a  Parliament 
which  has  been  elected  under  the  auspices  of  his  political 
opponents,  and  that  this  claim  may  be  preferred  when- 
ever the  popular  branch  thinks  fit  to  withhold  its  confi- 
dence from  the  administration.  But  constitutional  usage 
does  not  warrant  such  a  limitation  of  the  discretion  of 
the  crown  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  dissolu- 
tion.* For  it  is  not  a  legitimate  use  of  this  prerogative, 
the  resort  to  it  when  no  grave  political  question  is 
directly  at  issue  between  the  contending  parties,  and 


'  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  240.  See  memo,  between  Governor  Bowen 

*•  See  Russell,  Memorials  of  Fox,  and  his  ministry  relative  to  a  diiaolu- 

V.  2,  p.  245.  tion  of  Parlt.  in  Oct.  1872,  N.  Zea- 

*  Grey,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  p.  79.  land  Pari.  Pap.  1872,  A.  No.  10  :  lb. 

^  Seeanf«,  vol.  1,  p.  239.  See  Lord  1873,  A.  1  a,  p.  4.     See  Governor 

Canterbury's  reply  to  memorandum  of  Normanby's   reasons  for  refusing  a 

the  Duffy  Govt,  of  Victoria  in  1872,  dissolution  to   Grey  administration, 

wherein   a   dissolution    of    Colonial  though    they  had  come  into  power 

Parlt.  was  claimed  for  reason  above  since  last  seneral  election,  N.  Zealand 

stated,  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  50,  p.  315.  Papers,  1877,  1-A.  7. 
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merely  in  order  to  maintain  in  power  the  particular  i>i«»oia. 
ministers  who  hold  the  reins  of  government.' 

Upon  this  principle  Lord  John  Russell  refrained  from  &d\  i-i:,-  i 
dissolution  when  his  {ulministration  was  defeated  in  the  Jiu.--  ><i 
Commons,  in  1852  ;  and  for  the  same  rea^oa  ha  decUred  that  tiie 
dissolution  upon  the  defeat  of  Ixxil  Palmerston's  iroverument  in  l^r»7 
was  not  justifiable.** 

The  dissolution  in  1834  has  been  impeached  on 
this  ground.  It  was  avowedly  done  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  newly  appointetl  ministers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  without  reference  to  any  great 
question  of  state  policy.  Though  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
arguments  in  defence  of  it  were  very  plausible,'  the 
result  was  unfavourable  to  his  administration,  and  the 
dissolution  itself  was  condemned  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  kinj?  was  oblij^ed  to  recall  the  ministers 
whom  he  had  previously  dismissed,  and  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  tliat  this  dissolution  was  ill-advised,  and 
therefore  an  objectionable  precedent.' 

The  prerogative  of  dissolution  should  be  exercised  when  it  b 
with  much  discretion  and  forlxjarance.     Frequent,  un-  "blr"**"' 
necessary,  or  abrupt  dissolutions  of  Parliament  *  blunt 
the  edge  of  a  great  instrument  given  to  the  crown  for 
its  protection,'  and  whenever  they  have  occurred,  have 
always  proved  injurious  to  the  state.*^ 

*It  is  not  to  be  supposed,'  says  Professor  Austin,  in  Austin  on 
reference  to  the  control  exercised  over  Parliament  bv  *^  singly 
means  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  dissolution,  '  that  the 
king  is  powerless  because  this  power  of  control  is 
seldom  exercised.  As  his  power  depends,  in  the  long 
run,  on  the  rational  attachment  of  the  people  to  the 
royal  office,  the  permanence  of  the  power  would  be  put 

*  Sir  R.  Peel,  Hans.  D.  v.  87,  p.  '  Peel's  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pp.  43-48. 

1042 ;  Sir  11.  Peel  and  Lord  J.  Kus-  J  May,  Coust.  Hist.  v.  1,  pp.  12(J, 

sell,  lb  V.  ]  10,  p.  1070  ;  lb.  v.  150,  127  ;  Ed".  Itev.  v.  115,  p.  230. 

S.  1070,  and  Peel's  Alemoirs,  v.  2,  p.  ^  Peel,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pp.  44, 294 1 

-f>5.  Ed.  Kev.  V.  139,  p.  547. 
"  Hans.  D.  v.  160.  pp.  1076, 1077. 
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Di-sniu-      in  joopardy  if  it  were  indiscreetly  exeici.-K-d.    The  power 

"""■  of  tlie  crown  to  control  the  Houhcm  operateM  "'' '". 

It  is  rarely  exercised  in  fact ;  but  it  could  l>e  e  i 

in  fact  if  the  exercise  lx?<!ame  necemary,  and  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  approbation  of  the  countr; 

On  th«  other  hand  («©e  two  caJiec),  wherein  the  1 1  •  r 

of  New  BruiiHwick  (litTured  with  hi«  niiniiiteni  in  r>  .  > 
pending  in,  or  proposed  to  be  Mubniitted  to,  the  pri>\  • 

and  desired  thnt  there  might  be  an  appeal  to  the  \ i 

lution  of  Parliament,  ministers  objected,  but  were  ot<l 
A  new  miniRtry  was  appointed,  and  tho  .'■      •■•'    -   •  .,i 

both  occiuiioiis  new  elections  were  held,  u  t.iin 

the  action  of  the  governor,  and  to  coniinu  lite  new  uiiuiA^try  iit  otii<:<'."' 

And  no  minister  of  the  crown  should  advise  a  <li 
lution  of  Parliament  unless  he  has  a  reasonable  pro.Mp.  : 
of  securing  thereby  a  majority  of  members  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons,  who  will  *  honestly  and  cordially 
concur  with  him  in  great  political  principles  ';  in  other 
words,  unless  he  entertains  '  a  moral  conviction  '  that  a 
dissolution  will  procure  him  a  Parliament  *  with  a  decided 
working  majority  of  supporters.'  ' 

Sir  R.  Peel  afterwards  declared  his  belief  that  the  dissolution  by 
the  Whigs  in  1811  was  unjustifiable  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  he 
refused  to  advise  a  dissolution  upon  his  own  defeat,  in  1846.** 

Lord  Melbourne  himself  was  averse  to  dissolution  in  1841,  saying 
that  '  he  did  not  like  to  advise  the  crown  to  take  a  course  in  oppo- 
sition to  Lords  and  Commons,  unless  he  was  sure  of  a  fair  majority 
in  the  next  Parliament.'  But  he  was  overruled  by  his  colleagues, 
who  contended  that  '  important  measures  having  l>een  proposed,  it 
was  just  and  right  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  constituencies  upon 
them.'P 

There  is  no  constitutional  principle  which  requires 
that  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the  country  previous 
to  legislation  upon  great  public  questions,  even  tliough 


^  Plea  for  the  Constitution,  p.  5.  ed.  p.  80 ;  Heam,  Govt,  of  Eng.  p. 

"  New    Bruns-n-ick  Ass^*  Joum.  156. 
1S56-7,  pp.  88, 115  ;  lb.  1866,  pp.  83,  °  See  ante,  vol.  1 ,  p.  21  o. 

202,  224.  p  Ed.  Rev.  v.  1 33,  p.  3-35 :  Martin, 

°  Peel,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pp.  294,  Pr.  Consort,  v.  1,  pp.  107,  114. 
297 ;  see  also  Grey,  Pari.  Govt,  new 
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they  may  involve  organic  changes  in  the  constitution 
itself;  for,  by  the  true  theory  of  representation,  asserted 
by  the  highest  authorities  and  enforced  by  the  uniform 
practice  of  Parliament,  the  actual  House  of  Commons 
is  competent  to  decide  upon  any  measure  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  tlie  nation. 

For  example  :  the  Septennial  Bill  of  1716  ;<>  the  Unions  between 
England  and  Scotland,  and  l)etwe«n  Great  Britain  and  In-land  ;'  and 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  in  184G,  by  a  Parliament  elected  in  the 
interest  of  their  maintenance,  were  severally  enacted  without  an  in- 
termediate dissolution,  and  the  arguments  of  those  who,  upon  theae 
occasions,  urged  the  necessity  for  a  dissolution,  were  declared  to  be 
'  ultm  democratic,'  'dangerous,'  and  '  unprecedented,'  by  Whig  and 
Tory  statesmen  alike.* 

But  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  whereby  the 
area  of  representation  was  considerably  enlarged,  it  wa«  objected, 
with  great  force,  that  no  legislation  involving  new  and  important 
principles  ought  to  be  undei-taken  by  the  existing  Parliament.  Under 
such  circumstances,  to  permit  a  Parliament  elected  by  the  old, 
extinct,  and  uprooted  constituency,  to  go  on  making  laws,  dealing 
with  tiixation  and  the  government  of  the  country,  would,  it  was 
urged,  be  quite  inconsistent  with  sound  constitutional  principle.* 

A  valuable  security  against  the  improper  exercise  of  D^ty  of 
this  prerogative  is  that,  before  a  dissolution  can  take  **^  *'.^®' 
place,  it  must  be  clearly  approved  of  by  the  sovereign,  n^\ 
after  all  the  circumstances  shall  have  been  explained  to 
him,  and  he  shall  have  duly  considered  them."     Upon 
such  an  occasion,  '  the  sovereign  ought  by  no  means  to 
be  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  ministers ; 
it  is  not  merely  his  right,  but  his  duty,  to  exercise  his 

•>  Ilnllftm,  Const.    Hist.  v.  3,  p.  the  other  hand,  pee  Disraeli's  obser- 

816 ;  Mahon,  Hiat.  of  Eng.  v.  1,  p.  Tations  in  favour  of  a  dissolution  of 

301.  parlt.  before  deciding  question  of  dis- 

'  Pari.  Hist.  v.  85,  p.  857.  establishing  Church  in  Ireland,  Hans. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  83,  p.  83;  v.  84,  D.  v.  190,  p.  1785;  v.  li»4,  p.  46d. 

p.  464;  V.  85,  pp.  224-220;  lb.  v.  See  Plunket's  Speeches  (edition  1856), 

191,  and  p.  980.     See  ali-o  the  obser-  p.  46. 

vations  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and  '  Sir  H.  Cairns,  Hans.  D.  v.  182, 

of  Lord  Monck  on  the  Brit.  North  p.  1482;  Mr.  Disraeli,  lb.  v.  190,  p' 

Am.  Bill  in  1867,  lb.  v.  186,  pp.  572,  1787  ;  v.   191,  p.  897  ;  I^.  Stanl'eyj 

680;  and  Nova  Scotia  Ass^-   Jour.  i6.  p.  601. 

1866,  Appx.  No.  10,  p.  12;  Busden,  "  Wellington,  in  Peel's  Memoirs, 

Hist,  of  \.  Zt'.-ilaiul.  V.  .8,  p.  104.  On  v.  2,  p.  800. 
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judgment  in  the  advice  they  may  teudt^r  lo  liim.  And 
tlum^rh  by  refu.sin^'  to  act  upon  that  advice  he  incurs  a 
Bcrious  resjionsibiUty,  if  they  sliould  in  the  end  prove  to 
be  supported  by  public  opinion,  there  isperhafwi  no  caae 
in  which  this  responsibility  may  Ikj  more  safely  and  more 
usefully  incurred  than  when  the  ministers  a»k  to  be 
allowed  to  appeal  to  the  i>eople  from  a  decision  pro- 
nounced against  them  by  the  House  of  Commons."  For 
they  might  prefer  this  recjuest  when  there  *  u  -  :)rf>- 
baljility^of  the  vote  of  the  Uouse  being  i-  !)y 

the  nation,  and  when  the  measure  would  be  injurious  to 
the  public  interests.     In  such  cases  the  sovereign  ought 
clearly  to  refuse  to  allow  a  dissolution.^ 
.anm-  It  is  the  uudoubtcd  right  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 

•u'^ntury  j^^^^  ^^  addrcss  the  crown,  praying  that  Parliament  may 
"""^'"  not  be  dissolved,"  or  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  prerogative  has  been 
exercised.'  But  modern  authorities  are  agreed  in  de- 
precating any  interference  by  Parliament  with  the  right 
of  the  crown  to  appeal  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  country  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  expedient ; 
whether  the  House  may  think  such  an  appeal  to  be 
more  or  less  advisable.'  By  general  consent,  the  alter- 
natives of  resignation  of  office,  or  of  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, are  now  left  to  the  discretion  and  responsibility 
of  ministers ;  and  though,  when  they  have  elected  to 
dissolve,  ministers  have  been  met  with  remonstrances, 
there  has  been  no  direct  attempt,  since  the  memorable 
year  of  1784,  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  when  and  for  what  reason 

it  thought  fit.'  ,.,!/. 

A  dissolution  of  Parliament  havmg  taken  place,  tor 

V  firev  Pari  Govt,  new  ed.  p.  80.  ^  Ld.  Palmerston,  aidt,  vol.  1,  p. 

'  S/irvol.  1,  pp.  1BV»,  hi.  231 ;  Yonge,  Life  of  Ld.  Liverp^x,!, 

-  lb.  pp.  160,  197  ;  Pari.  Hist.  v.  v.  1,  p.  i>22.  ,        ,   ,        „.^ 

04  p  832 ;  May,  Const.  Hist.  v.  1,  ^  Ld.  Derby,  <mie  vol.  1  p.  229; 

p  459:  and  see  Mr.  Smollett's  motion,  May,  Const.  H;st.  v.  1,  p.  4o0. 

Haus.'D.  V.  218,  p.  1101. 
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the  purpose  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  constituencies  as  iiie'cry* 

at  the 
elections. 


to  a  question  ujjon  which  the  executive  government  and  *'  ^^^ 


the  House  of  Commons  are  at  issue, — or  for  any  other 
constitutional  reason, — ministers  are  not  Hmited  in  tlieir 
appeal  to  the  country  to  the  particular  question  in  dis- 
pute, but  are  at  liberty  to  raise  any  other  issue,  or 
rallying  cry  for  the  hustings,  which  they  may  consider 
to  be  consistent  with  their  jiolit'y  and  principles.* 

See  Governor  Weld's  carefully  considered  reAsons  for  accepting 
the  advice  of  his  ministers  to  grunt  a  dissolution,  after  their  defeat 
in  the  Assembly  on  a  want  of  confidence  motion.''  The  governor's 
memorandum  having  lieen  laid  before  the  House  of  Assembly,  a 
majority  in  that  House  recorded  their  opinion  that  the  statementa 
made  by  ministers  to  his  excellency  were  not  founded  oo  facta,  and 
consequently  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  were  erroneooik 
This  was  to  i>npugn  the  action  of  the  governor.  He,  nevertheless, 
dissolved  Parliament,  and  justified  his  conduct  in  a  despatch  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  who,  in  reply,  saw  no  reason  to  object  to  the 
governor's  proceeding." 

While  it  is  usual  for  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to 
appeal  to  the  constituent  bodies  in  regard  to  any  given 
line  of  poHcy,  or  public  measure,  upon  which  they  are 
desirous  of  eliciting  the  opinions  of  the  country — an 
appeal  which  is  responded  to  by  the  return  of  members 
more  or  less  pledged  as  to  the  course  they  will  pursue 
upon  the  pai'ticular  question — the  British  constitution 
rejects  the  idea  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is,  in  any  wise,  a  delegate.**  Once  chosen  to  this  liigh 
trust,  he  should  be  at  hberty  to  act  upon  his  own  in- 
dependent judgment,  as  belonging  to  a  free  dehberative 
assembly  ;  and  though  he  is  bound  to  respect  any  en- 
gagement that  he  has  distinctly  made,  yet,  if  he  be  wise,  Pledges, 
he  will  be  exceedingly  chary  of  fettering  himself  with 
pledges  and  conditions,  and  will  always  bear  in  mind 


•  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  210,  226,  Sess.  2,  Appx.  No.  45. 
230  ;  Peel's  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pp.  292-  «  lb.  1877,  Sess.  4,  Appx.  No.  19 

297.  "See  Stubhss  Const.  Hist.  v.  A, 

"  Tasmania,  Le^,  Com.  Jls.  1877,  p.  485. 
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I'lr.l/(;M, 


Now  I'ur- 
liivmont 
decides 
upon  the 
fate  of 
ministers. 


liiH  p.iraiTiouiil  ul)Ii;;ations  sm  a  meinl>er  of  the  prreat 
council  of  the  crown  wliicli  is  convened  to  deride  uiion 
matters  of  ntate  as  they  arise,  not  for  local  reasonM,  or 
in  accordance  with  local  or  sectional  prejudices,  but 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  highest  advantage  of  the 
whole  community.* 

See  Mr.  OWlgtone'8  earnest  protest  in  the  House  of  Commons 

against  any  '  cireunistanceH  by  which  the  business  of  governing  this 
country  is  taken  from  witliiu  the  walls  of  tin's  House  and  transferred 
to  places  beyond  them.' ' 

Upon  the  attention  of  Mr.  Spfakfr  limnd  l)eing  culled  to  the 
receipt  by  a  meinl)er  of  printed  circulars  threatening  the  Iohs  of  the 
suppoi-t  of  his  constituents,  if  he  would  not  vote  in  a  jMirticular  way 
ui)oa  a  certain  question,  the  Speaker  observed  that  such  a  pr(x;ecding 
was  '  calculated  to  influence  the  independence  of  mem>>ers  ;  and  was 
highly  reprehensible.' K 

The  verdiiit  of  the  country  having  been  pronounced 
against  ministers  at  a  general  ele(*tion,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
competent  for  them  to  remain  in  office  until  the  new 
Parliament  has  met,  and  given  a  definitive  and  final  de- 
cision upon  their  merits ;  for  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  legitimate  organ  of  the  people,  whose  opinions  cannot 
be  constitutionally  ascertained  except  through  their  re- 
presentatives in  Parliament.''  It  is  necessary,  however, 
and  according  to  precedent,  tliat  under  such  circum- 
stances the  new  Parliament  should  be  called  together 
without  delay.* 

Upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament  it  is  usual  to  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  obtair;  a  decisive  vote  upon 


*  Upon   this   subject,   see    Lord 
Brougham'3  excellent  canons  of  re- 

f)resentative  government,  in  his  Po- 
itical  Philosop'.iy,  part.  iii.  ch.  xi. ; 
Constitutional  Opinion  of  E.  Burke  ; 
J.  S.  Mill  and  T.  B.  Macaiilay  in  Amos, 
Fifty  Years'  Eng.  Const,  pp.  oO-flo  ; 
Grey,  Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  p.  77  ;  MUl, 
llepies.  Gov.  p.  228  ;  Park's  Lectures, 
pp.  134-1H8,  citing  a  valuable  article 
from  the  Am.  Jurist.  No.  8 ;  Ilearn, 
Govt,  of  Eng.  p.  47o ;  May,  Const. 
Hist.  V.  1,  p.  445 ;  North  Am.  Rev. 


v.  118,  p.  14. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  719.  Sir 
S.  Northcote,  lb.  v.  2.35,  p.  576. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  2.35.  p.  151.3. 

>»  Russell,  Life  of  Fox,  v.  2,  p. 
89  ;  Mir.  of  Pari.  18.35,  p.  47  ;  ««//>, 
voL  1,  p.  210.  But  in  1868  and  in 
1874  the  Gladstone  miuistrv,  being 
defeated,  resigned  at  once  be^'ore  the 
meeting  of  Parlt.  See  ante,  vol.  I, 
pp.  244.  251. 

'  .4nte,  vol.  1,  pp.  209,  221,  232. 
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the  fate  of  a  ministry,  which  lias  been  defeated  at  the 
hustings.  A  suitable  occasion  is  afforded  by  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  to  which  an 
amendment  may  be  moved,  to  declare  that  the  advisers 
of  the  crown  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  House. 
This  motion,  if  agreed  to,  will  lead  to  an  immediate 
resignation  of  the  ministry.'' 

Whenever  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  notified  that  Prooead- 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  have  resigneil,  or  have  been  l^Sgna- 
dismissed  from  their  offices,  and  that  the  ailminlst ration  **V".*^ 
is  dissolved,  it  is  customary  for  them  to  adjourn  over  to 
some  future  day,  until  a  new  ministry  is  formed.  The 
motion  to  adjourn,  upon  such  an  occasion,  is  usually 
and  properly  made  by  one  of  the  ex-ministers,  at  the 
request  of  the  person  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry.'  Any  further  adjourn- 
ments that  may  be  necessary  before  the  new  arrange- 
ments are  complete  should  be  proposed  in  a  similar 
way.™  For,  notwithstanding  their  resignation,  the  out- 
going ministers  are  bound  to  conduct  the  ordinary 
l)usiness  of  rarliament,  and  of  the  country,  so  long  as 
they  retain  the  seals  of  office.  They  continue,  more- 
over, in  full  possession  of  their  official  authority  and 
functions,  and  must  meet  and  incur  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  all  public  transactions  until  their  successors 
have  kissed  hands  upon  their  accejitance  of  office." 

Upon  this  point,  it  has  been  declared  by  Sir  Robert  Appoint- 
Peel,  that  *  though  the  members  of  an  administration  ^"^Vx^ 
may  have  tendered  their  resignations,  they  were  still  outgoing 
entitled  to  make  any  appointments  which  the  exigencies 


k  Ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  211,  233.  Nov.  16,  1830,  pp.  273,536,  .541 ;  lb. 

>  Hans.  1).  V.  123,  pp.  1705,1706.  ISM,  p.  2720;   aud  8ee  Campbell's 

™  /A.  p.  1717.  C'haiic.    V.    0,    p.    5G6;    Campbell's 

»  Tail.  Deb.  v.  16,  p.  735;  Haiis.  Ch.    Just,    vol    2,  p.    3S'J,    as    to 

D.  V.  10"),  p.  734.     See  in  reference  colonial  practice  to  the  .<vime  etlt-ct. 

to  Mr.  Pitt's  position  in  1801,  atite,  See  Victoria  Pari.  Deb.  v.  34,  pp.  oiJ- 

vol.  1,  p.  140 ;  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  5(j. 

V.  3,  p.  206:  see  also  Mir.  of  Pari. 

VOL.    11.  L    L 
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Api>o!nt-  of  the  public  service  mijrht  require ;  and  these  appoint- 
ments they  were  undoubtedly  entitled  to  j^o  on  making 
until  they  were  actually  superseded  by  the  entrance  into 
office  of  their  successors.  It  waa  always  the  practice 
to  fill  up  vacancies.  Peerages  promised  by  a  minister's 
predecessors  in  office  had  been  granted,  though  no 
instrument  had  been  signed  or  scaled  on  the  subject. 
The  moment  it  was  i)roved  that  those  peerages  had 
really  been  agreed  to  by  the  outgoing  minister,  he 
having  taken  the  j)leasure  of  the  crown  on  the  point, 
that  moment  the  ministers  in  power  agreed  to  confirm 
the  grant,  and  thus  respected  the  engagements  of  their 
predecessors.  Occurrences  of  this  kind  constantly  took 
place.'  ° 

Nevertheless,  the  political  power  of  filling  up  vacan- 
cies should  be  used  with  discretion,  and  has  not  Ix'en 
invariably  exercised  by  outgoing  ministers.  In  1782, 
George  III.  interposed  to  prevent  it ; "  and  when  the 
Russell  ministry  resigned  in  1852,  they  left  several 
vacancies  not  filled  up.''  But,  in  1858,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  after  his  tender  of  resignation  and  before  his  suc- 
cessor was  appointed,  allotted  "  three  of  the  highest 
honours  of  the  crown — three  garters — which  were  then 
unappropriated,  to  three  eminent  noblemen,  his  friends 
and  supporters.'  And  in  18G0,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  second  Russell  ministry,  an  office  was  filled  up  by 
that  government,  which  did  not  become  vacant  until 
two  days  after  their  resignation  had  been  tendered  to 
her  Majesty.^  The  interference  of  Parliament  with  the 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  under  such  circumstances 
has  never  taken  place,  and  would  only  be  justifiable 
under  circumstances  of  a  flagrant  character.' 

"  Hans.   D.  v.  74,   pp.   68,   82.  p.  419. 
William   IV.   created  two  or  three  "»  Com.  Pap.  18o2-3,  v.  25,  pp. 

peers  after  the  Grey  ministry  had  re-  344,  34.5;  Hans.  D.  v.  120,  p.  67i). 
signed,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  I'^arl  ^  lb.  v.  19o,  p.  734. 

Grev.     Corresp.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  '  lb.  v.  184,  p.  751. 

Grey,  v.  2,  pp.  397,  405.  *  lb.  v.  195,  pp.  731,  752. 

p  Donne,  Corresp.  Geo.  III.  v.  2, 
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On  March  5,  18G9,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
concerning  the  appointment  of  a  military  officer  to  Ih^  permanent 
undersecretary  for  Ireland,  which  was  made  by  the  Disraeli  ministry 
on  the  eve  of  their  quitting  office.  Admitting  that  as  a  general  rule 
a  retiring  ministry  were  justified  in  filling  up  vacancies,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone objected  to  the  exercise  of  that  right  in  a  case  of  such  special 
importance  and  responsibility,  and  hinted  that  it  might  be  found 
expedient  hereafter  to  till  up  this  office  in  a  different  way.  The  un- 
expected decease  of  this  officer,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  enabled  the 
government  to  replace  him  by  a  civilian." 

The  Disraeli  ministry,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  the  Eari  of 
Mayo  to  be  governor-general  of  India  ;  but  this  ai         *  ,   '      jli 

severely  criticised  by  the  Liberal  press,  was  unq 

ment.*' 

In  1835,  Sir  R.  Peel,  shortly  before  his  resignation  of  offioo, 
appointed  Lord  Heytesbury  to  succeed  Lord  William  Bentinck  in 
the  governor-generalship  of  India.  But  at  tlie  first  meeting  of  the 
new  (MellK)urne)  cabinet  it  wjis  agreetl  to  advise  tlie  king  to  revoke 
this  appointment,  and  it  was  accordingly  vacated.* 

Durine:  the  interval  between  the  resij^nation  of  a  Pfoce*^- 

^    T    ,  .  r    ^     '  •        /*•         '"K"  when 

ministry  and  the  appointment  oi  their  successors  in  onice  miuistere 
— an  interval  whicli  has  varied  in  duration,  within  the  p^rUa!  °^ 
past  century,  from  one  to  thirty-seven  days  * — and  like-  «>««»* 
wise  during  the  period  which  must  necessarily  elapse 
from  the  issue  of  new  writs  in   the  House   of  Com- 
mons on  behalf  of  the  incoming  ministers  and  their 
re-election,  whatever   may   be   the   abstract   right   of 
Parliament  to  continue  its  deliberations,^'  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary, by  modern  usage,  for  any  important  political 
question  to  be  discussed  in  either  House  of  Parliament." 
It  is  usual  to  adjourn,  from  time  to  time,  over  these 
periods,  meeting  only  in  order  to  dispose  of  '  business 
which  is  absolutely  esi*ential,  and  beyond  dispute.'  *     If 


"  Hans.  D.  v.  194,  p.  757;   v.  272,337;  Hans.  D.  v.  114,  p.  889. 
19G,  p.  1085.  •  Hans.  D.  v.  119,  p.  914 ;  lb.  v. 

'  Hunter,  Life  of  Ld.  Mayo,  v.  i.  136,  p.  1309 ;  lb.  v.  148,  pp.  1870 

p.  105.  1892  ;  Ih.  v.  1H4,  pp.  692,  697,  722. 

"  Ed.  Rev.  v.  133,  p.  318.  Haydn,  Durinjr  a  ministerial  interrefirniuu  in 

liook  of  Uijrnities,  p.  266.  1866,  the  royal  assent  was  given  by 

»  See  ante,  vol.  i.  pp.  253-258.  commission  to  several  Bills.     lb.  p. 

y  See  lb.  pp.  149,  169,  175.  694.     With  regard  to  the  sitting  of 

•  Mir.   of  Pari,    Nov.   1830,  pp.  select   committees   at    such   a  time, 
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the  Houses  continue  Hittin^%  tin  a  ^^'encral  rule,  *  no 
motion  on  which  a  difTerenee  of  opinion  would  l)C  likely 
to  arise  *  should  Ik;  submitted.'' 

Ihit  tliis  rule  admits  of  one  excej)tion.  While  it 
would  not  be  regular  to  address  the  crown  to  aitk  for 
the  production  of  papers  whilst  the  sovereij^n  was  with- 
out any  responsible  advisers,"  and  no  answer  could  Ik* 
j^iven  to  any  such  address  until  the  sovereij^n  had  a 
responsible  minister  throuj^di  whom  to  act ;  ••  yet,  if  a 
miiiihterial  intcrrejrnum  should  continue  for  an  un- 
rcusimable  length  of  time,  it  would  be  j)r()per  for  the 
House  of  Commons  to  interpose,  and  by  an  address  t^) 
the  crown,  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  so  injurious  and 
inconvenient  a  delay.*  8uch  addresses  have  been  pa.ssed, 
or  projxKsed  to  be  passed,  u|)on  .several  occasions,  and 
they  have  usually  elicited  from  the  sovereign  a  response 
in  harmony  with  the  constitutional  opinions  therein 
expressed.' 
Inter-  Upott  the  occurTence  of  a  change  of  ministrj',  it  is 

iR-tHvcn     customary  for  the  outgoing   ministers   to   explain   to 
theoui      their  successors,  at  personal  interview.s,  the  state  of  the 

imd  new  i  t      i        •  •  i      •  •  i  41 

isters  piiblic  busHicss  m  their  resj)ective  departments.*  And 
it  is  a  familiar  practice  of  outgoing  ministers  to  leave 
behind  them  a  memorandum  on  this  subject  or  on  that, 
and  stating  that,  on  account  of  the  position  of  the 
Government,  tliey  think  it  expedient  to  take  no  step  in 
the  matter,  but  they  leave  it  to  be  dealt  with  by  their 
successors.'' 

Lord  Mell)Oui-ne's  '  unselfish  regard  for  the  public  interest,  and 
genuine  affection  for  the  Queen,' upon  relinquishing  the  premiership, 
in  1841,  'thoughtfully  communicated  to  his  successful  rival  (Sir  R. 

the   practice  has  not  been   uniform,  •  Hans.  D.  v.  136,  p.  1.300. 

See  Mir.  of  r«rl.  1835,  p.  847  ;  Hans.  *  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p,  320 ;  Mav, 

D.  V.  184,  p.  649.  Const.  Hist.  v.  i.  p.  462. 

»>  Mir.  of  Pari.  1841,  Sees.  2,  p.  •  Hans.  D.  v.  110,  p.  24-5:  I/,,  v. 

260 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  123,  p.  1700.  135,  p.  1226;  v.  184,  pp.  1:344,  loOO. 

*  iVrir.  of  Pari.  1835,  p.  819.  Lewis  Administrations,  p.  xviii. 

"*  Ld.  J.  Russell,  Hans.  D.  v.  125,  ''  Mr.  Gladstone,  10.  v    195,  p. 

p.  724.  7«1 
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Peel)  all  the  suggestions  which  he  thought  likely  to  facilitote  the 
communications  of  the  new  government  with  her  Mftjesty.' 

Tliey  are  also  bound  in  honour  to  communicate  to 
the  proper  ofiicers  any  private  information  upon  public 
aflairs  that  may  have  been  forwarded  to  them  upon  the 
presumption  tliat  they  were  still  in  office ' 

All  public  ofiicers  are  required  to  leave  behind  them,  JJ'J^, 
when  they  retire  from  office,  whatever  public  documents  doeu. 
may  have  come  into  their  possession  during  tlieir  term  "**" 
of  office,  in  order  that  a  complete  history  of  all  public 
transactions  may  Ik»  jireserveil  in  tlie  archives  of  the 
(lei)artment.      Private   letters,  however,  do  not  come 
witliin  tliis  rule,  even  though  they  may  exclusively  re- 
late to  aflairs  of  state.     But  no  ex-minister  is  at  lilx?rty 
to  quote  in  Parliament  from  any  document  which  he 
may  have  received  while  in  office,  unless  it  has  first 
been  matle  public  by  being  laid  before  Parliament.*' 

When  an  opposition  comes  into  office,  it  is  not  tIi«  oppo. 
expected  to  'abandon  its  own  engagements  and  adopt  "{J^,,. 
those  of  its  antajjonists.' '  And  though,  as  we  have  seen,  ■^'""k 
it  is  customary  for  in-coming  nnnisters  to  ratify  and 
give  efl'ect  to  the  intentions  of  their  preilecessors  in  tlie 
distribution  of  jiersonal  honours  and  rewards,*  yet  they 
are  under  no  such  obligation  in  any  matter  which  in- 
volves a  question  of  ])ublic  [)olicy.  If  they  disapprove 
of  contemplated  arrangements,  agreed  u|)on  by  their 
predecessors,  but  not  fully  completed  when  the  change 
of  ministry  took  place,  they  are  justifieil  in  |K?remptorily 
overruling  sui*h  arrangements ;  and  they  may  properly 
avail  themselves  of  any  technicality  to  refrain  from  the 
formal  completion  of  a  grant,  appointment,  or  commis- 
sion, issuable  by  the  cro\vn,  for  which  they  are  not 
willing  to  become  responsible." 

•Sat.   Rev.    .Vug.    3,   1867,    p.  aw/*',  vol,  1,  p.  359. 
152.  '  Sir  O.  C.  Uwi«.  Hans.  D.  v. 

i  Hans.  D.  v.  I'A),  pp.  404-400,  153,  p.  1424. 
520;  and  see  oiUe,  p.  4.^1.  "  Set'  a/tte,  p.  .'»14. 

*  I/>.  V.   I(i0.   p|).  37S,  47."):  iuul  "  Se.' OH-ws  in  T'«rl    T).],    v    0.  p. 
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Upon  tho  Bftino  priiuipio  in  1H6H  tho  new  (iUuUtone  miniatrj 
*  conKidured  t)temiM>lv(>H  lK>und  by  a  lort  of  official  etiquette  Mid 
necnssity  to  carry  out  the  acia  of  the  late  government,'  in  the  i—tier 
of  corUiin  postal  coiitnicta  ;  lest  'the  government  in  future  negotia* 
tiouH  with  coiiuncrcial  companies  should  be  placed  in  a  dlaadran* 
tagoous  position  by  the  introduction  of  such  an  element  of  uncertainty 
into  their  dealings  as  that,  on  account  of  a  change  of  government, 
engagements  entered  into  in  perfect  good  faith  by  both  parties, 
should  1m!  lia))le  to  l>e  set  aside."  It  was  afterwards  stated,  in 
nfrnMut!  to  another  transaction,  which  required  a  vote  in  Hupplj, 
that  *  if  on(!  government  did  not  acoept  the  bargains  made  hj 
another,  within  certain  limits,  people  and  public  bodies  would  refnae 
to  dejil  with  any  government.' p 

It  is  indeed,  most  unusual,  if  not,  in  modern  times, 
unprecedented,  for  a  new  ministry,  in  a  new  Parliament, 
to  attempt  to  pass  reactionary  measures,  unless  they 
had  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  national  p^jlicy 
had  undergone  an  entire  change.''  But,  at  all  events, 
a  new  ministry  should  faithfully  adhere  to  whatever 
policy  has  been  accepted  by  the  crown  and  the  country 
in  relation  to  separate  interests  to  other  countries,  not- 
withstanding that  they  may  have  individually  expressed 
opinions  adverse  to  the  same  when  in  opposition.  For 
on  acceding  to  office,  a  statesman  is  constitutionally 
bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  maintain  that  unity  of  policy 
which  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  by 
a  great  nation.''  It  is  also  necessary  to  maintain  the 
principle  that — whilst  the  government  is  administered 
by  rival  parties  succeeding  one  another — the  govern- 
ment of  the  Queen  is  continuous,  and  is  conducted  with- 
out being  unduly  biassed  by  political  hostiUty.' 


426  ;  Hans.  D.  v.  169,  p.  777  ;  Ih.  v.  p.  1707.     See  debates  m  H.  of  C,  on 

185,   p.    1321;  V.   198,  p.  1372;  v.  Endowed   Schools  Act  Amendment 

201,  p.  674;  and  ante,  p.  .392.  BUI,  J  uly  1874;   and  Hans.  D.  v. 

"»  Hans. D.v.  194, pp.  1288,1306.  229p    931. 

P  lb.  V.  197,  p.   1212.     See  Mr.  '  Ld.  J.  RusseU,  Hans.D.  v.  150, 

Gladstone's  remarks  on  vote  to  de-  p.   759 ;  Marq.  of  Salisbury,  citing 

fi'ay  Governor  Eyre's  Ie<ral  expenses  cases.     lb.  v.  204,  p.  260 ;  and  see 

basedonjudg-ment  formed,  and  pledfre  26.  v.  219,  pp.  717, 724.     Quar.  Rev. 

given  by  preceding  govt. ;  lb.  v.  208,  v.  146,  p.  93. 

p.  1437!  '  Hans.  D.  v.  212,  p.  790.     U.  v. 

1  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  v.  220,  221,  p.  373. 
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Since   the  establishment  of  parhamentary  govern-  Com-^^ 
ment,  it  has  never  been  the  usage  in  England  for  any  against 
ministry,  upon  acceding  to  office,  to  make  use  of  it«  "wTfol^ 
power  and  iniluence  in  Parhament  to  bring  under  in-  ^^.'*' 
vestigation  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.     Those  acts  oflioe. 
were  open  to  parliamentary  criticism  when  they  were 
j)erformed,  and  being  uncondenmed  at  the  time  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  sanctioned.     It  is,  of  course, 
competent  to  Parhament  to  investigate  particuhu*  mat- 
ters of  complaint  against  individual  ex-ministers,  when- 
ever facts  are  brought  to  light  which  call  for  enquiry/ 
But  the  power  of  a  government  should  never  be  em- 
ployed against  their  predecessors  in  office  to  obtain  a 
censure  uj)on  their  past  policy  for  mere  party  considera- 
tions, or  to  j)romote  an  enquiry  into  the  policy  and 
justice  of  public  measures  which  were  undertaken  by 
them  whilst  they  held  the  reins  of  government,"  except 
with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  administrative  defects  or 
the  correction  of  abuses/ 

Our  sketch  of  the  origin,  development,  and  present 
state  of  the  governmental  system  of  England,  and  of  its 
relation  to  the  crown  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Parliaiiient 
on  the  other,  is  now  complete. 

In  reviewing  the  successive  phases  through  which  fte^ic  ot 
the  constitution  has  passed,  from  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  our  own  day,  we  observe  that  they  exhibit,  in  turn, 
the  supremacy  of  political  power  in  the  crown,  under 
prerogative  government ;  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  ; 
and  in  the  aristocratical  and  middle  classes  combined, 
from  that  epoch  until  now.     By  the  enlargement  of  the 


*  See  ««<«•,  p.  481.  The  proceedings  tion.     Hans.  D.  v.  162,  p.  37  ;  ante, 

against   Earl    St.   Vincent,   ex-lirst  vol.  1,  p.  357. 

Id.  of  the  admiralty ;  flfwrp,  p.  473.  The  •  Ld.  J.  Kussell  and  Sir  Robert 

complaints  aj^rainst  Ld.  Paluiertiton  in  Peel,  Ilans.  1).  v.  67,  pp.  147,  184. 

IStil,   for  alleged  ftilsitication  of  de-  lit.  v.  21V>,  p.  747, 

spatches,  under  a  former  admiui^tra-  "  AiUe,  voL  i.  pp.  540,  673. 


oni 
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roj)rcpcntatioii  in  ISCiT  and  1808,  we  have  entcrcil  upon 
l^4•^ri^nlng  ^  j,(,^  (,^0    wluTcin  the  dcniCMTatic  clement   will   un- 

of  H  now        1       1        I ,      I       .        1  1  11  I  •    I 

fKiiiticai  (loubtedly  be  in  the  aseendant,  and  uinler  which  we  may 
expect  to  find  all  our  institutiouB,  both  in  church  and 
state,  severely  trie<l. 

It  seems  fitting,  at  such  a  time,  to  point  nut,  to  those 
who  are  now  entrustc<l  with  political  power,  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  that  system,  wherein  the  varioui  ex- 
cellences of  the  monarchical  and  ari.Hto<Tati<;al  elements 
have  hitherto  harnumiously  combined,  with  those  of 
jiopiilar  representation,  to  ensure  a  vijrorous  and  stable 
government,  to  promote  the  national  welfare,  and  to 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  subject  unimpairetl. 

The  continuance  of  these  blessings  to  the  British 
nation,  under  their  extended  franchises,  must  depend 
upon  their  holding  fast  their  allegiance  to  those  funda 
mental  principles  of  government  which  form  the  unwrit- 
ten law  of  the  constitution,  and  embody  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  many  generations.  By  a  recognition  of 
these  principles,  the  authority  of  the  crown,  and  the 
inlluence  of  property,  have  each  l)een  ])ermitted  a  legi- 
timate share  in  controlling  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  has  now  become  the  centre  of 
supreme  political  power  in  the  state.  A  House  of  Com- 
mons wherein  the  executive  is  strong — and  wherein  the 
advisers  of  the  crown  can  administer  the  government, 
and  guide  the  course  of  legislation,  upon  a  definite  policy, 
known  and  approved  by  an  adequate  majority  of  that 
chamber — is  the  last  refuge  of  the  ancient  monarchy  of 
England.  But  in  order  to  secure  this  result,  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  must  be  free  ;  not  subservient  to  the 
fluctuating  will  of  the  people,  or  hampered  by  pledges 
in  respect  to  its  future  actions.  Otherwise,  it  cannot 
give  an  intelligent  support  to  the  Queen's  government, 
by  whomsoever  it  is  administered,  or  rightly  fulfil  its 
appointed  functions.  A  House  of  Commons  dependent 
upon  popular  caprice,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  by  dema- 
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gogues  out  of  doors,  will  inevitably  produce  a  ministry 
whicli  will  be  a  reflex  of  its  own  instability,  and  which 
will  attempt  to  govern  without  having  a  fixed  policy, 
and  as  the  mere  exponent  of  the  will  of  an  unenlight- 
ened and  tyrannical  democracy.* 

I  cannot  more  appropriately  conclude  this  chapter  Mr.  MiiPb 
than  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  vi^totbe 
expounders  of  representative  government,  whose  ideiw, 
though  elaborated  in  the  closet,  liave  been  tested  and 
confirmed  by  practical  exj)erience  in  Parliament.  In 
one  of  Ills  latest  s])Oi'('he.s  to  tlu*  Tfousc  of  (\»iiiinnns  lie 
says : — 

*  When  a  poj)ular  body  knows  what  it  is  fit  fur,  and 
what  it  is  unfit  for,  it  will  more  and  more  understand 
that  it  is  not  its  business  to  administer,  but  that  it  is  its 
business  to  see  that  the  administration  is  done  by  proper 
persons,  and  to  keep  them  to  their  duties.  I  hope  it  will 
be  more  and  more  felt  that  the  duty  of  this  House  is  to 
put  the  right  persons  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  and  when 
there  to  keep  them  to  their  work.  Even  in  legislative 
business  it  is  the  chief  duty — it  is  more  consistent  with 
the  capacity — of  a  popular  assembly,  to  see  that  the 
business  is  transacteil  by  the  most  competent  persons  : 
confining  its  own  direct  intervention  to  the  enforcement 
of  real  discussion  and  publicity  of  the  reasons  offered 
pro  and  co?t ;  the  offering  of  suggestions  to  those  who 
do  the  work,  and  the  imposition  of  a  check  upon  them 
if  they  are  disposed  to  do  anything  wrong.  People 
will  more  value  the  importance  of  this  principle  the 
longer  they  have  experience  of  it.'''  This  wholesome 
advice  has  been  given  at  a  very  seasonable  time ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  will  not  be  disregarded  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  the  Eeformed  ParHament. 


"See    an    ablo  and    instructive    v.  33,  p.  481. 
article     on     'Democratic     Govern-  »  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  .June  17,1808; 

went  ui  Victoria,'  in  the  West.  liev.     llaiw.  D.  v.  192,  p.  1731. 
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CIIAPTKU   V 

TIIK   DKPARTMKNTS  OF   STATK — Til  Kill   COXSTITUTIOX 
AM)    FUNCTIOXS. 

IIavinci  described  tlie  parliamentary  duties  and  re«|K>n- 
sibilities  of  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  we  liavc  th*\(  to 
consider  their  administrative  functions. 
A.iminis-  Wc  tliercforc  now  proceed  to  examine  the  origin  of 

.iqwirt-  t,hc  various  departments  of  state,  and  the  particular 
mcnts.  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  ministerial  oflicers  in 
charge  of  the  same.  This  enquiry  is  not  intended  to 
embrace  a  detailed  account  of  the  routine  of  business  in 
the  several  public  departments,  but  rather  to  point  out 
the  share  allotted  to  each  in  the  general  government  of 
the  empire,  the  relations  of  the  different  departments 
to  one  another,  and  the  method  by  which  the  separate 
parts  of  our  political  organisation  are  subordinated  to 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  crown,  as  exercised  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  cabinet. 

In  reviewing  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  principal 
departments  of  state,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  how 
largely  they  have  been  indebted  to  parliamentary  criti- 
Re-  cism  for  their  present  form  and  efficiency.     For  nearly 

by  ^Sia-  ^^^  hundred  years  past,''  Parliament  has  persevered,  with 
meut.        more  or  less  earnestness,  in  the  work  of  administrative 
reform.     Numerous  select  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
vestigate the  internal  condition  and  management  of  the 


*  Commencing  with  the  etForts  of    economic  reform.     See  May,  Const. 
Edmund  Burke,  in  1780,  on  behalf  of    History,  v.  i.  p.  liOO. 
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public  departments.  In  the  light  of  the  information  thus 
obtained,  successive  administrations  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  improving  this  portion  of  our  national 
polity,  and  of  bringing  it  into  stricter  harmony  with  the 
general  principles  of  constitutional  government.**  From 
the  period  of  the  war  with  Kussia  in  1854,"  the  process 
of  dei)artmental  reconstruction  has  been  going  forward 
at  an  accelerated  pace  ;  and  if  the  future  labours  of  Par- 
liament, in  this  direction,  are  characterised  by  the  same 
spirit  of  cordial  and  enlightened  co-operation  between 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  which  they  have  hitherto  exhibited,  we  may 
confidently  hope  that  they  will  serve  to  detect  and 
remove  the  defects  which  still  disfigure  certain  j)arts  of 
our  executive  system,  and  which  are  attributable  maiidy 
to  the  want  of  sufficient  vigour  in  the  controlling 
authorities,  and  to  an  excessive  adherence  to  routine. 

The  Treasury,  which  first  claims  our  attention,  is  the  The 
chief  and  most  important  department  of  the  executive  i''ea*"»7- 
government.  It  ordinarily  consists  of  a  board  of  five 
members,  who  are  officially  known  as  *  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer.' The  board  comprises  the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  (who  is  usually  the  prime  minister),  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  three  junior  lords. 

The  lord  high  treasurer  (whose  badge  of  office  was 
the  white  stall)  was  anciently  the  sole  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  the  most  powerful  minister  of  state  in  Eng- 
land ;  ^  but  no  one  has  been  appointed  to  this  high  office 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half.  The  last  person 
upon  whom  it  was  conferred  was  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  appointed  by  Queen  Anne  on  July  30, 
1714,  only  two  days  previously  to  her  death.  The 
circumstances  of  this  appointment  were  very  remarkable, 

''  Mr.  Gladstone,  irans.D.  v.  203.  ^  Maeaulav,  Ilbt.  of  Ene.  v.  iii. 

p.  1613;  V.  204,  p.  38fi.  p.  538. 

'  See  a7ite,  p.  219. 
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Tr.aHiiry  juid  li.ivc  W^n  ftlrea<ly  mentioncMl  in  a  former  chapter/ 
^'""^' ■  On  tlio  l*Uh  of  the  following'  October,  (ivnr\Hi  I.  nomi- 
iiiited  the  Juirl  of  llahfax  and  four  other  jMtrsouK,  of 
whom  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  wa«  one,  to  be 
*  Lords  CoinniisMionerH  for  executin<;  the  odice  of  Ivonl 
Hi^di  Treasurer' ;  and  the  office  lia«  continuetl  in  com- 
mission ever  since.  According  to  the  termH  of  tlie  patent 
(in  which  respect  it  is  identical  with  that  of  the  IViard 
of  Admirahy,  wliich  was  first  put  into  conmiisKion  alK)Ut 
the  same  time),  the  Bcveral  members  of  the  l)oard  are 
on  a  fo(»tinjr  of  perfect  equahty.  Tlie  pra<^!tice  of  putting 
these  jjreat  offices  of  state  into  commission  orij^inated 
lon«x  before  the  llcvohition,  but  it  did  not  l>ocome  in- 
variable, in  resj)ect  to  the  Treasury,  until  the  accession 
of  Geor<?e  I. 

From  the  fragmentary  '  Account  of  the  Court  of 
Oeor}»e  I./  written  by  Mr.  Wortley  Monta«ru,  who  was 
one  of  the   lords  of  the   treasury  in   1714,  we   learn 
that  the  commissioners  used  all  to  be  men  of  consider- 
able importance  up   to   that  period,  and  were  never 
dejiendeut  upon  the  first  lord,  or  nominated   by  him, 
but  by  the  king  himself,  until  the  time  of  Lord  Oxford, 
who  was  first  lord  in  1711,  and  chose  all  his  colleagues 
upon  tlie  board.'     In  171-3  the  celebrated  Robert  Wal- 
pole  became  first  lord,  since  which  period  the  junii)r 
lords  have  always  been  subordinate  to  and  dependent 
upon    the  first   lord;  and  although   the  terms  of  the 
patent  remain  unaltered,  nevertheless   the  position  of 
the  junior  lords  lias  become,  by  usage,  one  of  inferiority 
and  subordination. 
First  lord         The  {X)sition  and  duties  of  the  Fir.'<t  Lfird  of  the 
of  the        Treasurii  will  first  claim  our  attention.     Ever  since  the 
year  1806  this  important  office  has  been  filled  by  the 
premier  or  first  minister  of  the  crown.     Although,  as 

«  Ante,  p.  139.  eUffe,  3rd  edit.  1861,  v.  i.  pp.  120, 

^  Letters  of  Lady  Marv  Wortley     140. 
Montagu,  edited    bj  Lord   Wbarn- 
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we  have  already  seen,*^  there  is  no  necessary  connection  and  prime 
between  tlie  two  offices,  yet  the  length  of  time  in  which  '""^**'*''5 
they  have  been  associated,  renders  it  increasingly  im- 
probable  that  hereafter   they  will   be  again  divided. 
Accordingly,  it  will  be  convenient  and  appropriate,  in 
this  place,  to  consider  of  them  together. 

The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  holds  a  position  of 
great  dignity  and  authority.  His  duties  are  not  connected 
with  the  departmental  business  of  the  Treasury,  in 
which,  indeed,  he  takes  no  part,''  but  he  is  principally 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  questions  of  public 
policy.  As  head  of  the  government,  he  exercises  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  cabinet,  and  is  virtually  supreme 
over  his  colleagues,  and  nuist  therefore  be  cognisant  of 
all  matters  of  real  importance  that  may  take  place  in 
any  of  their  respective  departments.  He  is  the  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  cabinet  and  the  soverf  ■  " 
and  has  to  conduct  the  whole  of  the  official  commui 
tions  which  may  be  necessary  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  responsible  advisers.  To  enable  him  to  dis- 
charge this  duty  aright,  it  is  indispensable  that  he  should 
have  cognisance  of  every  important  state  paper,  or 
despatch,  that  may  emanate  from,  or  be  received  by, 
any  branch  of  the  executive  government,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  prepared  to  advise  upon  the  same.  For 
example,  he  cannot  consult  with  the  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  aflfairs,  and  exercise  the  influence  which  he 
ought  to  possess  with  respect  to  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations,  unless  he  is  master  of  everything  of  real 
importance  going  on  in  that  department.  So  also  with 
respect  to  the  other  departments — the  Home  and  Colonial 
Offices,  India,  Ireland,  the  Finance,  and  the  War  Offices 
— he  cannot  judge  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  therein, 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  current  corresjx)n- 
dence  of  any  importance  appertaining  thereto.'     The 

K  Anle,  p.  176.  '  See    ante,   p.    2Go.      Murray's 

"  IIuus.  1).  V.  104,  p.  850.  llaudlxKik,  p.  12C. 
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precise  order  in  wiiich  tin?  (Ir.spHto.hcs  rc<:civ«Mi,  ;iii(i  ihc 
(lr.ift«  j)rej)aru(l  in  reply,  are  liroiit^lit  under  tlie  notice 
of  tlie  ])rinie  minister  will  be  hereafter  explained. 

The  prime  minister  has  neeessarily  to  maintain  an 
extensive  correspondence.''  liesides  the  enrjuiries  lie  has 
to  make  in  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  j>atronu^'e  of 
the  crown,  he  has  to  write  letters  on  political  matters 
which  are  enjxaging  the  attention  of  his  government,  and 
generally  to  keep  up  an  extensive  correspondence  on 
state  aflairs.  lie  has  continually  to  receive  deputations 
on  matters  of  public  interest,  and  must  find  time  for  at- 
tendance at  court  ceremonials.  During  the  sitting  of 
rurliunient,  he  is  expe(;ted  to  be  present  in  his  seat  in 
the  House  six  or  seven  hours  of  the  day  for  four  or  five 
days  in  the  week,  to  explain  and  defend  the  policy  of 
government,  and  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  legis- 
lature.' To  assist  him  in  fulfiUing  these  onerous  and 
multifarious  duties,  it  is  requisite  that,  in  addition  to  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  his  colleagues  generally,  he 
should  be  able  to  avail  himself  occasionally  of  the  ser- 
vices of  one  or  two  members  of  the  cabinet,  whose  de- 
partmental labours  are  inconsiderable,  and  who  are 
therefore  free  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  assistance  to 
their  over-burthened  chief,  bringing  with  them  tlie  in- 
fluence of  high  office,  and  bound  to  him  by  the  ties  of 
a  common  responsibility.  This  important  duty  is  dis- 
charged by  persons  specially  selected  to  fill  offices  with- 
out any  laborious  functions  attached  to  them,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  assist  their  colleagues, 
and  especially  the  prime  minister,  from  time  to  time,  as 
may  be  required." 

The  salary  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  now 


^  Hans.  D.  v.  2'28,  p.  498.  eloquence,  another  knowledgre,  a  third 

'  Lord  Brougham  tells  an  anec-  toil,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  No,  patience. " ' 

dote,  that   'when   the  conversation  (Sketches   of  Statesmen,   vol.   i.  p. 

once  turned  upon  the  quality  most  278.) 
required  in  a  prime  minister,  one  said  "•  See  ante,  p.  205. 
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fixed  at  5,000/.  a  year,  with  an  official  residence,  but  Emoin- 
witli  no  otlier  perquisites  or  emoluments  whatever."     In  ™*^'^^*- 
former  times  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  used  fre- 
quently to  hold,  or  '  appoint  himself  to,'  other  offic-es 
in  connection  therewitli,  as  a  means  of  increasinji:  his 
emoluments.     For  example,  he  lias  generally  held  the 
office  of  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  used 
to  be  worth  4,000/.  or  5,000/.  a  year,  with  a  residence 
by  the  sea- side,  and  other  advanta«res."     But  since  Lord 
Liverpool's  time,  no  first  lord  haij  held  any  other  office 
with  emoluments,  and  those  appertaining  to  the  war- 
denship  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (since  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington   and    by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  conjunction 
with  the  premiership),  have  been  abolishetl,  nothing  re- 
maining but  the  right  to  occupy  the  warden's  castle  at 
Dover.''     Until  a  very  recent  period,  the  office  of  chan-  asmh 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  was  frequently  held  together  ^hhtbe 
with  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  especially  when  «*<*  of 
the  premier  has  been  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Com-  of  tbcTex^ 
mons.     The  two  offices  were  held  jointly  by  Mr.  Pitt  **^"«'- 
from  1783  to  1801,  and  afterwards  from  1804  to  1806, 
by  Mr.  Addington  from  1801  to  1804,  by  Mr.  Perceval 
from  1809  to  1812,  by  Mr.  Canning  from  April  to  July, 
1827,  and  by  Sir  R.  Peel  during  his  short  tenure  of 
office,  from  December  1834  to  March  1835. 

In  1809  Mr.  Perceval  proposed  to  divide  the  two  offices,  retaining 
himself  the  situation  of  first  lord.  He  offered  the  cliancellorship  of 
the  exchequer  to  several  of  his  party  followers,  either  with  or  with- 
out a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  could  get  no  suitable  person  to 
accept  of  it.i 

On  this  last  occasion,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 


"  Rep.   on  Off.   Sal.   Com.  Pap.  as  chanc.  of  the  exch.,  aud  as  lord 

1850,  V.  15.     Evid.  22,  23.     He  has  warden,  exceeded   12,000/.  a    year, 

an  allowance  for  two  private  secre-  Donne,  Corresp.   Geo.  IIL  v.  2,  p, 

taries  (lb.  267) ;  whilst  other  mem-  195. 

bers  of  the  government  are  ordinarily  p  Rep.   on  Off.   Sal.  Com.  Pap. 

allowed  but  one.  1850,  v,  15.     Evid.  16-2C,  255. 

"  The  otHcial  emoluments  of  Lord  "»  Bulwer's    Palmerston,  v.   i.    p. 

North  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  91. 
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H^tTo'ni       '"Cluliltion.S    of   Jl  Coinillliir.-  mI    tjn;   HoilMC    ot    i   ..nilTJOII.^ 

of  trcu-  in  lyiiO,  the  j<»iut  Mulary  for  tlie  two  oHiccM  wa«  liiiiitetl 
EceHor  ^o  7,500/.,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  the  full  salary  of 
of  «x-  5,000/.  for  each  office.'  But  wlien  Sir  Kol>ert  Peel  was 
aj^niin  called  upon,  in  1S41,  to  form  an  auininiitration, 
lie  determined  not  to  undertake  tlie  double  duty,  l)ut 
selected  another  person  for  the  office  of  chancellor  of 
the  excliequer,  retaining,'  for  him.self  the  post  of  first 
lord.  This  beinj^  the  first  instance  in  which  the  office 
of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had  been  filled  by  a  com- 
moner, except  in  conjunction  with  that  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  Sir  K.  Peel  formally  a.ssimilated  it  to  the 
same  oflice  when  held  by  a  peer.  Since  tlien  the  two 
ollices  have  always  been  held  by  separate  individuals 
(save  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  1878-4,  durin;/  a  recess  in 
Parliament),  and  from  the  great  increase  of  ministerial 
and  parliamentary  business,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
they  will  be  again  combined,  unless  it  should  hapjKjn 
that  a  perstm  peculiarly  qualified  to  Ihj  chancellor  of 
tlie  exchequer  might,  on  lx?coming  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  desire  to  retain  both  appointments/ 

In  August,  1873,  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  aduiinistration, 
Mr.  Gladstone  assumed  the  duties  of  lM>t}i  offices,  for  a  time,  a 
'third  lord' — in  addition  to  the  tliree  junior  lords, — Ijeing  specially 
appt)iuted  to  assist  him  in  treasury  liusiness.  But  this  arrungciiient 
fell  through,  with  the  resignation  of  tlie  ministry,  in  February 
1874.» 

The  first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  an  ex-officio  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum  and  of  the  National  Gallery." 

By  Stat.  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7,  a  Eoman  Catholic  is  dis- 
qualified for  the  office  of  first  lord. 

Although  the  salary  attached  to  this  office  is  very 
inconsiderable,   and   can    aflford   no   inducement    to   a 


'  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850,  »  Hans.  D.  v.  218,  p.  706. 

v.  lo.     Evid.  245.  "  Rep.     Off.    Sal.    1850.     Evid. 

'  lb.   Com.    Pap.    1850,    v.    15.  303. 
Evid.  246,  1255. 
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statesman  to  incur  its  toils  and  responsibilities,  yet  it  is 
doubtless  *  a  very  great  tiling  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
administration,  and  to  direct  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try.' ^  A  laudable  and  patriotic  ambition  to  serve  the 
public,  and  to  connect  his  name  honourably  with  the 
history  of  the  state,  are  sufficient  motives  to  •'  '  • 
anyone  to  undertake  the  discharge  of  such  l -, — i 
functions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  prime  minister 
during  the  last  century,  however  powerful,  has  become 
rich  in  office  ;  and  several  (for  example,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  the  younger  Pitt)  have  impaired  their 
private  fortunes  is  sustaining  their  pubUc  position.  It 
is  well  that  there  should  be  no  pecuniary  advantages 
directly  connected  with  the  supreme  direction  of  public 
ail'airs  ;  and  it  is  also  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  in 
England,  the  emoluments  of  the  highest  class  of  func- 
tionaries have  not  increased,  but  rather  diminished,  in 
proportion  to  the  general  growth  of  national  wealth.* 

In  estimating  the  advantages  arising  from  the  posses-  Pationags 
sion  of  office,  it  is  necessary  to  enquire  what  are  the  ^^^ 
facilities  it  affords    to   a  minister,  and  especially  the  nuaiit«r- 
prime  minister,  to  benefit  himself,  the  members  of  his 
family,  or  his  personal  friends,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
patronage  of  the  crown. 

So  recently  as  1810,  as  appears  by  official  returns, 
there  were  no  less  than  242  sinecure  offices  in  existence 
throughout  the  king's  dominions,  yielding  an  aggregate 
income  of  nearly  300,000/.  per  annum.  The  Reform 
ministry  of  Lord  Grey,  immediately  upon  taking  office, 
announced  their  intention  of  abolishing  210  sinecure 
places;*  and  as  a  result  of  the  labours  and  recommenda- 
tions of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810 
and  1834,  the  work  of  reduction  was  steadily  carried  on, 
so  that  by  the  year  1850,  it  is  presumed  that  they  had 


'  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850,  Soc.  v.  20,  p.  105 
Ev.  1373.  «  Mir.  of  Pari.  Feb.  11,  1831,  p. 

"  Ih.  90,  and  see  Jour,  of  SUt.  168. 

VOL.    11.  M    M 
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been  entirely  done  away  wiii.  ;  tWe  inuniion  of  ParHa- 
ment  to  abolish  all  sinecure  offices,  a»  aniear.Hcf  reward, 
havinj,'   been    unmistakably   expressed.      Now,   among 
those  sinecures  were  places  which  the  mmwters  of  the 
crown   had,  generally,  the  power  of  appropriating  to 
themselves,  or  their  relatives.     These  oflircs  w.-re  sihj- 
cially  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  memorable  siKjech 
upon  economical  reform  in  1782,  as  having  Wn  then 
left  untouched  expressly  Wause  they  were  considerecl 
as  a  legitimate  means  of  enabling  ministers  to  reward 
l)ublic  servants,  and  to  make  provision  for  their  own 
descendants.'     But    sinecures   have   since   come  to  be 
recrarded  in  a  very  different  light.     Any  minister  who 
would  now  seek  to  enrich  himself  or  his  friends  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  would  be  justly  exposed  to  public 
censure ;  and  accordingly  all  opportunity  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  abuses  has  been  removed  by  the  total 
abolition  of  offices  of  this  description.* 

The  question  of  patronage  was  fuUy  discussed  before 

the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on   ofhcial 

salaries,  in  1850.     It  was  then  contended  by  Sir  Robert 

Peel,  and  others,  who  had  fiUed  the  principal  offices  m 

Minis-      the  state,  that  in  the  distribution  of  the  patronage  of  the 

pl'^nLee  crown,  it  was  perfectly  justifiable  to  give  a  preference  to 

generally.  ^\^q  relatives  and  connections  of  those  in  power,  provided 

they  were  otherwise  competent  for  the  same.    But  it  was 

allecred  that  more  care  is  taken  now  than  formeriy  in 

making  appointments  to  office  ;  the  minister  now  acts 

under  "the  control  of  public  opinion,  the  influence  of  the 

press,  his  own  conscience,  and  his  responsibiUty  to  Parha- 

ment.     The  selection  of  persons  to  fill  so  many  offices  m 

the  public  service  as  ordinai'ily  become  vacant  during  the 

existence  of  an  administration  is  a  very  great  privilege 

and  a  very  great  trust.*  If  a  minister  has  relations  whom 

y  Rep.  on  Off.   Sal.  Com.  Pap.  «  Rep    on  Off.  fal.  Com.  Pap. 

1860,  V.  15.    Evid.  253.  254.  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  282-284. 

»  If>.  255. 
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he  knows  to  be  properly  qualified,  and  who  agree  with  Patronage, 
his  own  political  views,  it  has  generally  happened  that  he 
has  appointed  some  of  them  to  oflSce.  But  of  late  years 
they  have  generally  been  offices  held  during  pleasure, 
and  terminable  with  his  own.  For  now-a-days,  a  prime 
minister  could  not  confer  very  large  benefits  upon  his 
own  immediate  relations  or  dependents  without  com- 
promising his  public  character.**  Sir  James  Graham,  at 
the  close  of  a  long  career,  thus  expressed  himself  on  this 
subject : — '  I  do  think  that  the  claims  of  friends  will  be 
considered  by  those  who  have  patronage  in  their  hands; 
and  the  great  question  is,  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
abused.  Publicity  is  a  check,  and  1  am  disposed  to  think, 
having  closed  my  career  of  patronage,  that,  on  the  whole, 
public  character  is  so  valuable  to  public  men,  that  much 
abuse  of  patronage,  in  the  days  in  which  we  live,  is  not 
to  be  apprehended.'"  There  is  certainly  immense  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
the  amount  of  patronage  of  which  he  has  the  absolute 
disposal,  and  by  which  he  can  make  provision  for  those 
among  his  relatives  and  dependents  who  may  possess  the 
necessary  qualifications,  is  in  reaUty  very  small.**  Such 
are  the  difficulties  and  responsibilities  attending  the  exer- 
cise of  patronage,  and  the  many  considerations  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  party  in  power  that  must  be  taken 
into  account,  that  even  Mr.  Pitt  is  known  to  have  said 
that  it  never  but  once  occurred  to  him,  during  his  long 
and  powerful  administration,  that  he  was  able  to  place 
exactly  the  man  he  wished  into  the  office  for  which  he 
deemed  him  to  be  the  best  qualified.* 

The  amount  of  patronage  attached  to  most  of  the 
principal  departments  in  the  state,  and  especially  to  that 
of  the  first  minister  of  the  crown,  is  undoubtedly  large. 


•»  Ih.  1270,  1271.  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  314-316. 
'  Keport  on  Rmrd  of  Admiralty,  •  Ih.      Evid.    1207.     St«    Wel- 

154,  Com.  Pap.  1801,  v.  n.  "  lington's  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  6,  p.  383. 

••■Kep.    on   Utl".   Sal.   Com.  Pap.  76.  v.  7.  p.  280. 
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patronage.  It  is  also  ratlicr  on  the  increase,  aa  the  rcsourccfl  of  the 
country  are  enlarged  and  its  <    '  •      !'d.     Hut  it 

brings  with  it  no  pecuniary  a  .  it  ever,  to  its 

possessor.' 

The  exact  limit  of  the  autiiority  of  the  prime  minister 
in  the  distribution  of  patronage  cannot  Ik*  very  strictly 
defined.  Tlie  amount  of  patronage  in  his  hands,  either 
by  way  of  nomination  or  recommendation,  must  be 
very  great.  He  is  virtually  responsible  for  the  disposal 
of  the  entire  patronage  of  the  crown.  Practically,  how- 
ever, he  permits  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  to  recom- 
mend the  filling  up  of  vacancies  connected  with  their 
respective  departments  ;  reserving  to  himself  the  riglit 
of  control,  in  all  cases.*  But  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  that,  in  the  whole  of  his  experience,  he 
did  not  remember  any  difficulty  with  his  colleagues  upon 
a  question  of  patronage.**  It  is,  in  fact,  extremely  im- 
probable that  a  prime  minister  should  be  obliged  to  resort 
to  extremity,  or  should  be  compelled  to  dissolve  the 
cabinet  by  his  own  resignation  of  office,  in  order  to  effect 
an  appointment  in  any  branch  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  departmental  chief. 
There  is,  or  ought  to  be,  such  an  intimate  concert  and 
cordial  agreement  between  all  the  chief  ministers  of  state, 
as  would  naturally  induce  them  to  confer  together  in 
regard  to  every  important  appointment.  In  other  words, 
no  such  appointment  should  be  made,  by  any  depart- 
mental head,  without  previous  communication  with  the 
prime  minister;  who, for  his  own  part, should  not  directly 
make  any  appointment,  except  it  be  a  recognised  part  of 
his  patronage.  All  other  appointments  should  be  officially 
made  by  the  minister  presiding  over  the  department ; 
though  not  without  previous  consultation  with  the  prime 
minister,  in  the  case  of  all  important  appointments.* 

'  Rep.  on   Off.   Sal.   Com.  Pap.     Govt.  175.) 
]85C,  V.  15.    Evid.  275,  276,  290,  •»  lb.  291,  292. 

1278.  «  lb.  278,  288. 

«  Ih.   291.      (Parkinson's  Under 
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*  In  the  great  Civil  Service  Departments  of  Inland  P»t«««g^ 
Eevenue,  Customs,  and  Post  Office,  the  patronage  of 
clerkships  has  been  taken  from  the  government  of  the 
day,  in  so  far  as  the  first  appointments  to  such  offices 
have  been  thrown  open  to  general  competition.  But 
the  power  of  appointment  to  the  higher  offices,  above 
the  rank  of  clerkships,  remains  as  before.'  * 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  insisted  on  the  appointment  of  Sir  Pepper 
Arden,  as  master  of  the  rolls,  notwithstAnding  the  well-known 
aversion  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  theiUAn,  tuying,  *  Pepper,  you 
shall  have  the  othce  ;  and  as  to  Thurlow,  I  may  jost  u  well  quarrel 
on  that  as  any  other  subject  with  him.' '  Upon  another  immainn, 
when  the  prime  minister  attempted  to  interfere  with  Lord  Chanoellor 
Eldon's  patronage  in  filling  up  a  vacancy  on  the  bench,  his  lordship 
appealed  to  the  king,  respectfully  claimed  the  right  of  reoommenda- 
tion,  and  concluded  by  tendering  his  own  resignation.  This  act  of 
firmness  had  the  desired  eftect  of  inducing  the  prime  minister  to  give 
way,  and  to  permit  the  chancellor's  nominee  to  be  appointed."* 

In  the  case  of  the  more  important  offices  under  the 
crown — as  for  example  that  of  governor-general  of 
India — the  prime  minister  would  have  at  least  as  much 
influence  in  the  choice  as  the  secretary  or  other 
functionary  in  whose  department  the  formal  appoint- 
ment might  be.  At  the  same  time,  the  prime  minister 
is  so  much  engrossed  with  his  own  duties,  that  he  would 
ordinarily  be  glad  to  leave  to  the  departmental  chief 
the  privilege  of  making  all  appointments,  excepting  such 
as  would  materially  influence  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs." 

The  prime  minister  himself,  as  we  have  seen,*  virtually  Special 
selects  all  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry.     And  it  is  upon  of  prk^* 
his  recommendation  that  new  peers  are  created ;  and  °^^"^'- 
other  distinguished  honours  conferred  by  the  crown, 
excepting  in  certain  cases,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  where 
honours  are  bestowed  upon  the  recommendation  of  a 

^  Ld.   Lisgar's  Memo  appended  "  lb.  v.  7,  p.  664. 

to  2nd  Rep.  Legal  Dpts.  Comm».  p.  ■  Rep.  on  Off.   Sal.   Com.    Pap. 

lOS,  Cora.  Pap.  1874,  v.  24.  1850,  v.  15.     Evid.  203,  304,  307. 

»  CampbeiJ'a  Chauc.  v.  5,  p.  G02.  °  lb.  12M.  {.Andstx  ante,  ^  IIX).) 
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secretary  of  state.  He  also  recommendii  to  the  sovereij^n 
all  ai)pointmcnt8  among  the  archbiMhops,  bishops  and 
deans  of  the  Plstal)li«lied  Church  ;  and  to  all  the  church 
livings  belonging  to  the  crown  which  are  not  in  the  gift 
of  the  lord  chancellor.  These  benefices  are  about  120 
in  number,  and  are  principally  valuable  livings.  Con- 
trary to  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  smaller  livings, 
which  are  disposed  of  by  the  chancellor,  upon  his  own 
discretion  and  responsibility,  the  prime  minister  consults 
the  crown  upon  the  distribution  of  all  this  church  pa- 
tronage ;  excepting  only  some  very  small  livings  which 
have  been  lately  established.''  But  so  heavy  is  the  re- 
sponsibility which  devolves  upon  the  prime  minister  in 
filling  up  bisho})rics,  and  api)ointing  to  high  offices  of 
state,  that  we  are  assured  it  brings  with  it  *  very  little 
personal  gratification."* 

The  patronage  which  is  regarded  as  the  most  dis- 
agreeable and  invidious  for  the  prime  minister  to  exer- 
cise, is  that  which  especially  appertains  to  the  Treasury, 
in  connection  with  the  Revenue  departments.  Promo- 
tions in  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  however,  are 
usually  determined  upon  certain  fi.xed  rules ;  and  the 
actual  power  of  the  Treasury,  except  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  revenue  commissioners,  and  other  principal 
officers,  is  in  reality  very  small.' 

Moreover,  since  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
competitive  examinations  for  appointments  in  the  civil 
service,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  that  system  to  the 
difierent  departments  of  state,  the  direct  patronage  of 
ministers  of  the  crown  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.* 

TheCHAXCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  is  the  sccoud  mem- 
ber of  the  Treasury  Board,  and  the  one  who  is  personally 


p  Tlep.  on  OflF.  Sal.  Com.  Pap. 
1850,  V.  15.  EvJd.  277.  &c.  1273, 
&c.  Wellinoton  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  4, 
p.  550.  See  Ld.  Palmerstou's  rule 
as  to  his  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage.      Ashley's  Palmerston,  v. 


u.  p.  226. 

1  Ih.  309, 1282,  &c. 

'  lb.  308,  &c. 

'  See  ante,  vol.  i.  p.  623,  3rd 
Piep.  Com*.  Civ.  Serv.  Exp.  Com. 
Pap.  Ie73,  v.  7.    Evid.  292d,  4567. 
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responsible  to  Parliament  for  everything  done  at  the 
Treasury.' 

In  point  of  fact,  he  exercises  at  present  all  the  powers 
which  formerly  devolved  upon  the  Treasury  Board.  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  law  which  regulate  the  office 
of  comptroller  of  the  exchequer,  and  auditor-general 
of  the  public  accounts,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
has  the  entire  control  and  management  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  public  money, 
from  whatever  source  it  is  derived,  even  including  the 
private  revenues  of  the  sovereign  ;  and  the  custody  of  all 
public  property,  or  property  belonging  to  the  crown.  In 
the  execution  of  these  duties,  he  has  to  frame  regulations, 
&c.,  for  conducting  the  business  of  all  the  financial 
departments  of  the  country  ;  and  also  to  control  the 
expenditure  and  fix  the  salaries  and  expenses,  not  only 
of  those  departments,  but  of  all  other  offices,  wherein 
there  is  an  expenditure  of  public  money.  And  he  is 
called  upon  to  decide,  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  upon 
all  questions  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject, 
which  may  arise  out  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
public  money,  &c." 

The  annual  estimates  ot  the  sums  required  to  defray  ^u  oon» 
the  expenditure  of  government  in  every  branch  of  the  p 
public  service,  while  they  are  submitted  to  Parhament  l^^ 
by  the  cabinet  collectively,  are  framed  upon  the  especial 
responsibihty  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who 
must  satisfy  himself  that  they  have  been  prepared  with 
a  due  regard  to  economy,  and  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
public  service,  as  well  as  in  proper  relation  to  the  whole 
financial  interests  of  the  country.     It  is  true  that  the 
ministers  who  preside  over  the  War  and  Admiralty  de- 
partments,— being  specially  cognisant  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  in  this  behalf, — must  be  free  to  form 


See  post,  p.  541.  p.   102.     Clode,  Mil.  Fore.  v. 

Thomaa,  Excheq.  of  England,     184. 


BSflf  Tiir:  i)i:['AnT.\n:NTs  of  state. 

« MimccUor  a  conclu.sivc  iiuliiiiicnt  a.s  to  tlic  txi>ciiUiture  required 

of  thu  /.I  iir  e      \ 

exf.ho-  for  the  adequate  defence  of  the  country,  in  j>ea<:e  or 
^"*"'  war/  Neverthelesfl,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  in  conference  with  his  colleagues  in  the 
cabinet,  to  oppose  all  exi)enditure  wJiich  he  may  deem 
improj)er,  in  a  financial  f)oint  of  view  ;  bearing  in  mind 
that  his  official  responsibility  for  the  supplies  sought  for 
from  Parliament  is  very  great,  and  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  minister,  except  the  head  of  the  govf"-  •  -.t,  and 
the  minister  in  charge  of  the  particular  di  .  nt  on 

behalf  of  which  the  expenditure  is  required.  For  it  is 
his  peculiar  duty  to  advise  the  House  and  the  country 
in  all  financial  matters,  including  the  relations,  the 
course,  and  the  prospects  both  of  revenue  and  expen- 
diture. But  in  appealing  to  the  cabinet  for  their  sanc- 
tion to  financial  questions,  the  Treasury  must  sometimes 
resign  itself  to  defeat.' 
His  bud-  It,  jg  also  his  duty  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  con- 

sideration of  the  House  of  Commons  the  annual  state- 
ment of  the  estimated  expenses  of  government,  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  whereby  it  is  projKJsed  to  defray  these 
charges,  including  the  imposition  or  remission  of  taxes, 
which  is  known  as  *  the  Budget.'  When  about  to  com- 
mence the  preparation  of  a  budget,  the  chancellor  of 
tlie  exchequer  obtains  from  the  permanent  heads  of  the 
revenue  department  their  estimates  of  the  public  revenue 
for  the  ensuing  year  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  exist- 
ing taxation  will  remain  unchanged.  K,  afterwards,  he 
decides  upon  an  alteration  in  the  taxes,  he  requires  a 
report  upon  the  probable  effect  of  the  same.  If  he  pro- 
poses to  renew  exchequer  bills,  or  otherwise  operate 
upon  the  money  market,  he  consults  with  the  principal 
officers  at  the  National  Debt  Office  and  at  the  Treasury. 
Finance  ministers  have  frequently  expressed  their  obli- 


'  See  ante,  pp.  30,  33-38.  pp.  1388-1395;  and  2b.  v.  217,  p. 

•  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.v.  166,     1373. 
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gallons  to  these  skilled  advisers  for  their  valuable  assis- 
tance upon  such  occasions.* 

Since  the  year  1661,  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  has  been  combined  with  that  of  under-trea- 
surer,  which  is  properly  the  financial  office,  and  by  virtue 
whereof  he  performs  most  of  the  functions  anciently 
performed  by  the  lord  high  treasurer.  The  two  offices, 
however,  are  still  held  under  separate  patents. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  formerly  a  prin- 
cipal  officer  both  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  of  the  ckifuni 
Eeceipt  of  Exchequer ;  but  he  has  now  merely  a  formal  **<**»* 
connection  with  the  former,  and  is  not  included  in  the 
modern  constitution  of  the  latter.  So  late  as  1735,  Sir 
llobert  Walpole,  as  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  sat 
judicially  in  the  Exchequer  Court,  and  gave  judgment 
in  a  case  wherein  the  barons  were  equally  divided.' 
But  now,  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  chancellor  of 
the  excliequer  takes  his  seat  amongst  the  barons  is  on 
the  annual  nomination  of  sheriffs,  when  he  sits  first  of 
all  the  judges  who  assemble  at  that  ceremony." 

He  is  also,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1870,  ex-officio  master 
of  the  mint,  and,  in  concert  with  the  other  lords  of  the 
treasury,  appoints  a  day  in  every  year  for  *  the  trial  of 
the  pyx,'  by  a  jury,  specially  summoned,  to  determine 
the  sufficiency,  in  weiglit  and  fineness,  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  issued  from  the  Mint.  It  is  now  the  duty  i»ma»Ur 
of  the  queen's  remembrancer  to  preside  at  this  trial ;  mint, 
although  up  to  the  year  1870  this  duty  was  performed 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  or  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.' 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1866,  the  custody  of  the  standard 
trial  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  and  all  books,  docu- 
ments, and  things  used  in  connection  therewith — and 

*  See«n^f,p.  218.     Bagehot,£ug.  »  Mr.  Chisholm's  Report  in  Com. 

Const,  p.  200.  Pap.  1866,  v.  40,  p.  61,  33  Vict.  c. 

y  Ewald's  Walpole,  p.  456.  10.  Fifth  An.  Rep.  of  D''.  Master  of 

»  Thomas,  Eng.  Excheq.  p.  102.  the  Mint,  Com.  Pap.   1875,  v.  21 ; 

See  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  Kinth  liep.  Warden  of  the  Standardd 

of  167o,  sec.  t)6.  1675. 
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wliich  had  lu'cn  previously  ik-p<)>iU;d  m  llic  •  mt 

ollic;e — weru  transferred  to  tlie  charj^e  of  tliL  .    .....iih- 

sioners  of  tlie  treasury,  to  be  deposited  in  any  place 
they  may  direct."     They  have  since  been  asj<i^'ned  to  the 
care  of  a  warden  of  Htandardw,  who  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal oflicers  of  the  lioard  of  Trade. 
Brai«  of  According  to  ancient  usage,  when  the  ofUce  of  chan- 

cellor of  the  exchequer  is  vacant,  the  seals  of  it  are  de- 
livered to  the  chief  justice  of  the  king's  l)ench  for  the 
time  being,  who  transacts  certain  formal  business  api>er- 
taining  to  the  court  of  exchequer  until  a  new  chancellor 
is  a})pointed  ;**  when  the  duties  in  question  are  perfonned 
by  the  'sealer  and  under-secretary  to  the  chancellor,*  an 
officer  who  is  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer for  the  time  being.'  There  are  two  seals  used  by 
the  sealer  :  one,  the  great  seal  of  the  Court  of  Iv  '  .<t, 
the  other  a  small  one,  containing  tlie  iniiiul  !•  K. 

[chancellor  of  the  exchequer.]' 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  K  ILrect  pat- 

ronage,* but  as  a  leading  member  of  the  1  luusury  Board 
he  has  necessarily  much  intluence  in  the  disposal  of  the 
patronage  appertaining  thereto.  He  also  appoints  to 
the  nominal  office  of  steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,'' 
and  to  other  similar  offices,  which  are  bestowed  for  the 
purpose  of  vacating  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Early  in  the  present  century,  the  emoluments  of  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  were  wholly  dis- 
proportioned  to  its  importance  and  responsibility,  and 
considerably  inferior  to  the  salary  enjoyed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  When  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed  to  the 
office,  in  1807,  it  was  considered  necessary  to   confer 

«  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  82,  sec.  13.  In  18.34,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman 

"*  Such  a  provisional  arrangement  held    the    office    for    twelve    days. 

rarely  lasts  more  than  a  few  days :  (Amould,  Life  of  Denman,  v.  2,  p. 

but  in  1757  Lord  Mansfield  continued  12.) 

nominally  finance  minister  for  three  •  Thomas,  Eng.  Excheq.  p.  102. 

months,  and  speculations  began  to  be  '  lb.  p.  10-3. 

made   as  to   how,  being  a  peer,  he  '  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  p.  158. 

would  be  able  to  open  the  budget.  ''  See  anfe,  p.  350. 

<^C»mnbell's  Ch.  .Tust.  v.  2,  p.  448.) 
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upon  him  likewise  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  in  order  to  compensate  him  for  his  pecu- 
niary sacrifice  in  relinquishing  an  extensive  legal  prac- 
tice.' But  the  salary  has  since  been  raised  to  o,UUO/. 
with  an  official  residence.^ 

The  Treasury  Board. 

According  to  modern  usage,  the  Treasury  is  regarded  JJ^Il^ 
as  the  highest  branch  of  the  executive  government.  It 
has  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the  public 
revenue  and  expenditure ;  and  exercises  a  supervision 
over  all  the  revenue  officers  and  public  accountants  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and,  so  far  as  receipt  and  expenditure  are 
concerned,  over  every  department  of  tlie  pubUc  service.'' 

The  nominal  constitution  of  the  Treasury,  under  the 
patent  issued  to  the  lords  commissioners  thereof,  is  the 
transaction  of  business  by  a  board  of  five  members  of 
equal  authority,  any  two  or  more  of  them  being  compe- 
tent to  execute  the  authority  of  the  whole.*  Originally, 
when  the  business  of  the  Treasury  was  much  smaller  than 
it  is  at  present,  it  was  really  transacted  by  the  Board,  in 
presence  of  the  sovereign  who  occupied  a  chair  which 
still  remains  at  the  end  of  the  board-room.  The  first 
lord,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  junior 
lords  (then  four  in  number)  used  to  sit  at  the  table  :  the 
secretaries  attended  with  their  papers,  which  they  read ; 
and  the  sovereign  and  the  lords  gave  their  opinions 
thereon  ;  the  secretaries  taking  notes  of  the  proceedings, 
which  were  afterwards  drawn  out  in  the  shape  of  minutes 
and  read  at  the  next  board  meeting.  When  business 
increased  during  the  seven  years'  war,  the  American  war, 
and  especially  the  French  war,  it  could  no  longer  be 
disposed  of  in  this  way  ;  and  it  then  came  to  be  transacted 

'  Walpole's  Perceval,  v.    1,  pp.  ante,  p.  27. 
241-245.  '  See  the  Commission  appended 

•*     Murray '8Handbook,pp.l27,131,  to  the  Rep.  of  the  Com'  on  the  Board 

Thomas,  Hist.  Pub.  Depts.  pp.  12-16.  of  Admiralty,  1861,  p.  657.     (Com. 

k  Act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  98.    And  see  Pan.  1861,  v.  6.) 
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Treasury  on  the  principle  of  individual  responsibility.  The  passing 
of  papers  at  l)()ard  meetings  was  still  retained,  however, 
in  order  to  preserve  regularity,  and  to  comply  with  the 
directions  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  usages 
of  government,  all  of  which  had  regard  to  that  method, 
in  the  transaction  of  Treasury  business.  But  gradually 
the  board  ceased  to  be  a  reality  ;  and  the  business  was 
transacted  by  the  junior  members,  the  secretaries,  and  the 
permanent  officials  ;  all  of  them  being  personally  reapon- 
sible  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  to  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
same.  After  the  sovereign  ceased  to  attend  at  meetings 
of  the  board,  they  were  presided  over  for  a  time  by 
the  first  lord,  or  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer." 
Then,  for  a  number  of  years,  neither  of  these  function- 
aries ever  met  the  board,  except  on  some  extraordinary 
occasion,  such  as  to  take  a  loan  ;  its  formal  meetings  were 
attended  only  by  the  junior  lords  and  the  secretaries." 
The  manner  in  which  the  Treasury  business  was  trans- 
acted, during  this  interval,  is  described  in  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  Commons' 
Tapers,  1847-48,  v.  18,  pp.  144,  423,  &c.  But  for 
many  years  the  Treasury  Board  has  become  almost 
obsolete.  Its  formal  meetings  were  found  to  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  time  unnecessarily.  Therefore,  although 
still  in  theory  a  power,  it  is  very  rarely  assembled. 

On  31st  May,  1869,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  board,  presided 
over  by  the  first  lord,  and  at  which  every  member  was  present,  to 
consider  a  memorial  from  certain  officers  of  the  army  in  India,  claim- 
ing a  share  of  the  Banda  and  Kirwee  prize-money.  Counsel  were 
heard  in  support  of  the  petition,  and  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
India,  in  opposition  to  its  prayer,  after  which  the  decision  of  the 
board  was  embodied  in  a  Treasury  minute." 

The  functions  of  the  board  are  ordinarily  exercised 


"   Report   on  Misc.   Exp.   Com.  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v,  5,  pp.  174,  316, 

Pap.  1847-8,  V.  18,  p.  148.     lb.  Com.  382. 
Pap.  1860,  T.  9.     Evid.  1370,  &c.  »  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  46. 

'  Report  on  Board  of  Admiralty, 
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by  the  secretary  and  the  permanent  officials,  acting  under 
the  general  directions  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
who  is  tlie  supreme  authority  in  important  financial 
matters — and  also  under  the  direction  of  the  junior 
lords,  in  particular  cases,  where  certain  branches  of 
business  have  been  entrusted  to  them.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  position  of  the  junior  lords  of  the 
Treasury  has  been  materially  altered.  They  have  no 
regular  departmental  duty  to  perform,  excepting  of  a 
mere  routine  description,  such  as  formally  signing 
board  warrants  pursuant  to  the  directions  of  Acts  of 
Parhament.P 

The  actual  constitution  of  the  Treasury  at  the  pre-  TrcMory 
sent  time  is  this  :  the  first  lord  does  not  concern  himself  **'*"**^ 
with  financial  details,  but  leaves  all  such  matters  to  be 
settled  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  is  the 
practical  and  effective  head  of  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment/^ Tlie  respective  powers  and  functions  of  the 
several  members  of  the  board,  nominally  of  equal  rank, 
but  exercising  widely  difierent  degrees  of  authority, 
has  been  determined  by  usage.  This  is  partially  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  while  the  salaries  allotted  to  the 
first  lord  and  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  are 
each  5,000/.  per  annum,  the  junior  lords  receive  each 
but  1,000/.^  All  the  Treasury  business  is  now  trans- 
acted by  delegation  from  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
to  the  individual  officers  who  may  be  entrusted  with 
the  same.  However  objectionable  this  may  appear  in 
theory,  in  practice  it  works  extremely  well.  Its  pecuHar 
advantage  is,  that  with  the  name  and  authority  of  a 
board — composed  of  great  officers  of  state — there  is 
combined  a  unity  and  vigour  of  administration   by  a 

p  Report  of  Com*,  on  Misc.  Exp.  •>  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850, 

Com.  Pap.  1 860,  V.  9.     Evid.  1370-  v.  15.     Evid.  34.     Rep.  of  Com',  on 

1376.   Report  of  Com*,  on  Pub.  Ace.  Civ.  Serv.  Exp.  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v. 

Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11.     Evid.  774,  7.     Evid.  p.  27. 
&c.,  1450,  &c.,  1766.   Rep.  Com*,  on  '  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty, 

Education,  Com.   Pap.   1865,  v.   6.  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v,  5,  p.  3b2.     Mur- 

Evid.  611,  773,  774.  ray's  Handbook,  p.  131. 
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TrouMury  sinfjle  ofTioer  of  the  first  financial  ability.  And  this 
Without  (li.sturhinj^  the  asMocMation.M  connected  with  the 
formal  constitution  of  the  office  in  the  pubHc  mind,  or 
its  traditionary  place  in  our  political  system.* 

Treasury  business  nowadays,  instead  of  coming  he- 
fore  the  board  of  detail,  as  f  \ ,  is  transarte<l  by 
the  executive  oflicers  of  the  .  ,  .ment.  First  of  all 
the  papers  are  dealt  with  in  the  divisions  of  the  oflice 
to  which  they  relate  ;  they  are  then  submitted  to  the 
assistant  secretary  and  investifjated  by  him.  After  he 
has  satisfied  himself  of  the  correctness  of  the  proposals 
they  contain,  he  passes  them  on  to  the  financial  secretary 
for  his  opinion.  If  this  oflTicer  feels  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  decision  he  should  give,  he  consults  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  or  perhaps,  in  certain  cases,  the  other 
members  of  the  board.  In  all  important  or  doubtful 
matters  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  would  naturally 
be  appealed  to.*  Nevertheless  the  position  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  towards  the  Treasury  does  not  re- 
semble that  of  a  secretary  of  state  towards  his  department. 
He  is  not  able  to  exercise  the  same  direct  personal  con- 
trol, because  much  of  the  current  business  of  the  oflice 
does  not  come  under  his  notice  at  all ;  and  he  is  oblisred  to 
rely  very  much  in  matters  of  detail  upon  his  oflicial  advi- 
sers, who  know  the  precedents  and  keep  up  the  traditions 
of  the  department,  and  who  are  able  to  assist  him  very 
materially  in  the  course  which  he  may  have  to  pursue.* 
The  business  transacted  by  the  Treasury  is  of  the 
most  multifarious  description.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  to  *  provide  for  and  take  care  of 
the  king's  profit,'  including  everything  that  concerns 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  Treasury  should 
be  able  to  exercise  an  effectual  control  and  revision 


»  Rep.   on  Misc.   Exp.    1847-8,  '  Rep.   Cora«.    Pub.    Ace.    Com. 

Com.  Pap.  V.  18,  pp.  144,  &c.,  423,    Pap.  1862,  v.  11.     Evid.  Um,  17G7. 
&c.  "  Jb.  Mr.  Gladstoue,  1040. 
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over  the  whole  public  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  Treagnry 
maintain  a  superintendence,  more  or  less  strict,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  over  the  finances  of  the  numerous 
colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  be 
prepared  to  afford  any  requisite  information  for  the 
use  of  Parliament,  the  country,  or  the  government/  In 
this  service,  the  Revenue  departments,  the  Boards  of 
Trade  and  of  PubHc  Works,  and  the  Post  Office,  afford 
material  assistance,  and  they  may  in  fact  be  regarded 
as  departments  of  the  Treasury. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  this  office 
to  exercise  a  controlling  and  revising  influence  over  the 
great  establishments  employed  in  then-  '  ii- 

diture  of  the  public  revenue,  and  over  .i .,  fit- 
ments of  the  state  in  financial  matters.  Practically  the 
superintending  control  of  the  Treasury  is  still  further 
extended,  for  no  new  departmental  arrangements  involv- 
ing a  change  in  the  existing  relations  between  two  or 
more  public  offices  can  be  originated  or  matured  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasury.  All  plans  for  consolidating  two  or  more 
pubhc  offices,  or  for  altering  the  duties  appertaining  to 
an  existing  department,  must  be  either  initiated  or 
approved  by  a  Treasury  minute." 

If  a  secretary  of  state,  or  other  departmental  head,  requires 
additional  assistance  in  his  office,  he  communicates  with  the  Treasury, 
stating  the  individuals  he  proposes  to  employ,  and  the  salaries  he 
recommends  to  be  assigned  to  them,  and  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Treasury  thereto.  If  the  Treasury  considers  the  arrangement 
objectionable,  or  the  salaries  excessive,  they  will  suggest  such  altera- 
tions as  they  deem  expedient.  After  these  preliminaries  have  been 
agreed  upon,  if  it  is  intended  to  create  a  new  establishment,  or  to 
reorganise  an  existing  estiiblishment,  the  secretary  or  other  presiding 
officer  will  submit  to  her  Majesty  a  warrant  approving  of  the  same. 


'  See  ante,  p.  28.  Serv.  Com*,  p.  1870,  t.  66.     Evid. 

'  Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  27,  pp.  99,  8893.     See  also  a  paper  on  the  Trt-a- 

847.  Rep.  of  Oom*.  on  Military  Orga-  sury  Board,  &c.,  in   Companiuu  to 

nisation,  app.  pp.  469,592-607,  Com.  British  Almanack  for  1S47,  pp.  ^6- 

Pap.  1860,  V.   7.     Rep.  Diplomatic  38. 
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TrcMory     This  warrant  will  >»«  returned  to  him,  sif^exl  by  the  ■©▼ereign,  and 

Ci*ntrol.       couiiU'n»i^e<l  hy  the  clianc«llor  of  the  exchequer.     Or  «'liie  an  order 

in  council  will  )>e  iuued  for  the  parpo— .     Either  way,  tiw  mntrol 

of  the  Treasury  is  secured,  both  in  the  incej '  f 

the  new  arrangementa.' 

This  control  over  the  other  department-  «•  is 

vested  in  the  Treasury  by  ancient  usage,  and  is  intended 
to  ensure  one  governing  and  responsible  power  in  re- 
gard to  the  expenditure  needful  for  the  public  service. 
Moreover,  this  control  is  constantly  exercised,  even  to 
the  extent  of  preventing  any  temporary  addition  to  the 
working  stafT  of  any  office,  any  change  of  designation  of 
any  clerk  or  officer,  or  any  increase  of  salary,  extra 
allowances,  or  other  emoluments  being  granted  to  indi- 
viduals, or  presents  made  of  public  property,  by  any 
other  department,  or  any  additional  works  or  new  ser- 
vices, beyond  that  which  has  been  specially  sanctioned 
by  Parliament, — without  the  authority  of  a  minute  of 
the  Treasury ;  so  that  Parliament  is  able  to  hold  the 
Treasury  responsible  for  every  act  of  expenditure  in 
each  department.'  Sometimes  the  Treasury  append  to 
the  annual  estimates,  correspondence  had  ^nth  other 
departments  on  such  subjects,  when  it  may  be  necessary 
to  submit  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament. 
Otherwise,  particulars  of  the  action  of  the  departments 
concerned,  in  the  alteration  of  salaries,  or  the  increase 
of  office  expenses,  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  comp- 
troller-general upon  the  appropriation  accounts  for 
the  preceding  year.   K  need  be,  the  Committee  of  Public 


y  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Ace.  p.   45,  Ace.  Com.  Pap.   1867,  v.  10,  p.  12. 

Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  13.     lb.  p.  18,  lb.  p.  55,  Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  13  ; 

1868-9,  V.  6;  lb.  p.  40,  1870,  v.  10.  3rd  Rep.  in  1869,  pp.  3,  11,  Com. 

Correspondence  as  to  the  establish-  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  6;  .3rd  R«p.  in  1871, 

ment  of  a  new  Department  of  Con-  pp.  27,  37,  Com.  Pap.   1871,  t.   11. 

trol  at  the  War  Office,  Com.  Pap.  Ist  Rep.  in  1877,  p.  18,  Com.  Pap. 

1867-8,  T.  42.  1877,  v.  8.     See  appeal  to  H.  of  C. 

*  Rep.  on  Pub.  Income  and  Exp.  against  a  decision  of  Treasury  refus- 

Com.  Pap.  1828,  pp.  5,  6.  Rep.  Com*,  inor  certain  extra  allowances  to  army 

Pub.  Ace.  Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11  of  officers,  recommended  bv  War  De- 

Evid.  841, 1172.  1st  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  partment,  ilans.  D.  v.  19'8,  p.  699. 
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Accounts  will  take  steps  to  ensure  to  the  Treasury  a  Trawny 
proper  control  in  all  such  matters  ; '  for  there  is  *  no 
principle  of  finance  more  important  than  that  of  main- 
taining an  efficient  control  over  departmental  exj)endi- 
ture,  such  as  can  only  be  exercised  by  a  central  office, 
like  the  Treasury.'  ^ 

But  hitherto  there  has  been  a  serious  practical 
defect  in  the  supervision  that  has  been  exercised  by  the 
Treasury  over  the  other  public  departments.  Neither 
the  political  nor  permanent  officers  possess  personal 
knowledge  of  any  portion  of  the  enormous  civil  and 
military  business  which  they  have  to  control.  Conse- 
quently their  supervisory  functions  have  1».  v  im- 
perfectly performed.  To  remedy  this.  Sir  C.  ...  -lyan, 
when  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  1855,  pro- 
posed that  the  higher  department  of  the  Treasury  should 
be  reconstituted  by  selection  from  the  ablest  and  most 
experienced  men  from  the  other  pubUc  departments,  so 
that  it  might  be  placed  in  the  position  of  a  staff  corps 
for  the  whole  public  service,  and  be  strengthened  by 
the  selection  of  men  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  reference  to 
special  Treasury  requirements.  This  proposal  was  again 
submitted  to  the  Civil  Service  Inquiry  Commission,  in 
1875,  and  generally  approved  of  by  them." 

The  Treasury  is  pre-eminently  a  superintending  and 
controlling  office,  and  has  properly  no  administrative 
functions.  The  two  spheres  of  duty  are  distinct  and  in- 
compatible.'^ 

The  ordinary  functions  of  the  Treasury  consist  in  the 


»  See  3rd  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Aoc.  ■•  See  Lord  H.  Ijennox's  and  Mr. 

Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  11.  Gladstone's  speeches,  in  Hans.  D.  v. 

»>  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27,  p.  341.  165,  pp.  1751,  1787,  and  Jb.  v.  217, 

See  3rd  Rep.  Com*.  Civ.  Serv.  Exp.  p.  1267;al3o  Mr.  Childera  before  Legal 

1873,  and  Min.  of  Evid.  for  extent  Depts.  Comr.  Com.  Pap.  1875,  v.  3(X 

and  limitations  of  Treasury  control  On  this  principle  the  charge  of  the 

over  departments.     Com.  Pap.  1873,  Commissariat  Department,  formerly 

V.  7  ;  Chan,  of  Ex.  in  Hans.  D.  v.  belonging  to  the  Treasury,  was  tran.— 

217,  pp.  1210,  1363.  ferred   in    1856  to  the  secretary  of 

'  Com.  Pap.  1875,  v.  23,  p.  557.  state  for  war. 
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Treannry  proparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  political  chiefs 
of  ttie  otnce,  of  estimates,  reports,  and  statements  ron> 
nected  with  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure,  or  the 
financial  concerns  of  other  departments  of  state/  It 
has  also  to  decide  upon  appeals  from  the  decisions  of 
its  subordinate  departments,  in  all  cases  arising  out  of 
the  receipt  of  revenue,  and  to  determine  as  to  the  re- 
mission or  return  of  fines,  estreats,  and  property  for- 
feited to  the  crown.  This  business  is  of  a  judicial 
character,  and  is  guided  by  precedents,  with  which  the 
permanent  officers  are  better  acquainted  than  tli"  l"'«ls 
commissioners.' 

The  business  of  the  Treasury  has  augmented  with  the 
increase  of  public  business  generally,  and  from  the  duty 
which  is  more  and  more  required  of  the  Treasury,  of 
exercising  a  rigorous  control  over  the  expenditure  of  all 
the  other  departments.  Every  sort  of  expense,  or  money 
question,  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  at  home  or 
in  the  colonies,  comes  necessarily  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Treasury ;  and  no  expense  can  be  incurred  therein 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  beyond  that  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Treasury.'  Practically,  however,  this 
rule  is  subject  to  some  limitations,  in  respect  to  certain 
of  the  public  departments.  Since  the  appointment  of  a 
vice-president  of  the  education  committee,  the  Treasury 
have  ceased  to  exercise  any  direct  control  over  the 
expenditure  which  may  be  recommended  to  them  by 
that  officer,  for  the  promotion  of  education  throughout 
the  kingdom.  In  like  manner,  also,  while  the  army  and 
navy  estimates  are  invariably  submitted  to  the  Treasury, 
who  are  competent  to  object  to  the  details  of  any  pro- 
posed expenditure  for  these  services,  yet,  in  the  case 
of  large  undertakings,  which  have  been  deemed  to  be 


•  Com.  Pap.  1866,  v.  14,  p.  562.      1850,  v.  15.   Evid.  33,  34,  40.  ArUe, 

'  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  128.  pp.  30-41. 

»  Rep.  on  Offic.  Sal.  Com.  Pap. 
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necessary  by  the  military  or  naval  authorities,  the  Trea- 
sury (especially  in  time  of  war)  could  not  practically 
object.  Likewise  with  regard  to  Foreign  Office  esti- 
mates, the  Treasury  are  always  desirous  to  defer  to  the 
judgment  of  the  foreign  secretary  as  far  as  possible 
consistently  with  their  direct  responsibility  and  control 
in  financial  matters.  Should  it  appear,  however,  to  the 
board  that  any  proposed  expenditure,  by  any  depart- 
ment, was  disproportionate  and  excessive,  and  should  it 
prove  impossible  by  official  corresponden* .  '    *  the 

departments  to  arrive  at   a  satisfactory  <  ion 

thereon,  my  lords  would  bring  the  matter  before  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  if  necessary,  in  a  ques- 
tion of  importance,  through  him  before  the  cabinet, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  decision  of  the  whole  government 
upon  the  subject.'' 

All  departments  of  the  state  beinof  subject  to  the  Prep^r*. 

m  •      /•  -1  •      •  •    1      1  tionoftbe 

ireasury  m  hnancial  concerns,  it  is  essential  that  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  to  the  Treasury  for  the  care- 
ful preparation  of  the  estimates  of  supplies  required  to 
be  voted  by  Parliament  for  every  branch  of  the  public 
service.  The  routine  observed  in  this  matter  is  as  fol- 
lows :  in  the  autumn  of  every  year  a  circular  is  addressed 
by  the  financial  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  including  the  naval  and 
miUtary  establishments,  requesting  that  by  a  certain 
date  an  estimate  of  the  sums  required  by  the  particular 
department,  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  financial  year, 
may  be  prepared,  for  the  information  of  the  Treasury. 
The  estimates  are  called  for  thus  early,  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  considering  the  questions  of  supply,  and  of 
ways  and  means.  They  are  framed,  in  each  department, 
under  the  authority  of  the  political  head,  who  decides 
upon  the  items  that  shall  be  included  therein ;  and  in 


"  Rep.  on   Misc.  Exp.  1860,  pp.     103.    2nd  Rep.  Evid.  2178,   2250, 
21,  22,  Com.  Pap.  18(J0,  v.  9,  p.  473.    *c.  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7. 
1st  lit'p.  Com*".  Dip.   Serv.  pp.   85- 
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I'ropara-  accordancc  with  instructions  convcyetl  to  every  depart- 
eiititQtttos.  incnt,  through  a  secretary  of  state,  to  the  enect  that  the 
estimates  arc  to  Ik?  framed  a«  low  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  Hcrvice  will  |)ermit.  To  facilitate  a  good  under- 
standing upon  this  im])ortant  matter,  it  is  customary 
that  at  least  a  month  previous  to  the  estimates  lK*ing 
formally  submitted  to  the  Treasurj',  there  should  be  a 
communication  between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
and  the  other  ministerial  heads,  with  a  view  to  settle 
the  principal  items  of  the  require<l  exp<     '  The 

estimates  are  then  transmitted  to  the  'ii. — :},  to  Ixj 
prej)aretl  in  regular  shape  for  communication  to  Parlia- 
ment. This  is  usually  done  in  the  month  of  November 
in  each  year.' 

These  departmental  estimates,  however,  are  fre- 
quently delayed  in  their  respective  offices,  and  the 
Trea.Hury  thereby  prevented  from  bestowing  upon  them 
the  necessary  degree  of  consideration.  And  the  amounts 
for  certain  services  in  the  civil  estimates,  even  after  con- 
sultation between  the  financial  secretary  and  the  chief 
clerks  of  the  departments  concerned,  are  often  merely 
approximative. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  it  devolves  upon  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  to  determine  upon  any  question  that 
may  arise  in  the  preparation  of  the  estimates.  But  if 
the  question  be  one  of  large  national  importance,  and 
the  demands  on  behalf  of  any  particular  service  are 
greater  than,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  the  public  finances  will  warrant,  an  appeal 
lies  from  his  decision  to  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  to  the  cabinet. 

It  has  in  fact  been  urged  by  the  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  that  ministers  connected  with  great  depart- 
ments, whose  expenditure  is   liable  to  be  altered  by 

*  Rep.   Com'.   Pub.   Ace.    Com.     616,  2083,  &c.    lb.  Com.  Pap.  1877, 
Pap.    1862,    V.    11.      Evid.    1;M2-    v.  8.     Evid.  56. 
1345.     lb.  1865,  v.  10.     Evid.  609- 
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applications  from  secretaries  of  state,  directing  certain  Prepw*. 
things  to  be  done  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  govern-  estimates 
ment,  should  have  an  understanding  between  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  question  of  expenditure,  and 
should  not  be  required  to  communicate  with  the  Trea- 
sury on  matters  of  such  high  concern.  Indeed,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Russian  war  in  1854 
the  questions  involved  in  the  settlement  of  the  army 
and  navy  estimates  have  been  too  large  and  important 
to  be  disposed  of,  either  by  the  mere  departmental  and 
formal  investigation  of  the  Treasury,  or  between  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  or  war  minister,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  individually.  They  have 
been  such  as  could  only  be  settled  by  the  cabinet, 
assisted  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  as  a  cabinet 
minister.  Accordingly  an  early  communication  takes 
place  between  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and 
these  great  departmental  heads,  upon  the  principal 
questions  which  present  themselves  in  the  framing  of 
estimates,  in  order  that  these  questions  may  be  put  into 
shape  for  the  consideration  of  the  cabinet.  This  ren- 
ders the  subsequent  review  of  the  estimates  by  the 
Treasury  in  the  main  a  formal  proceeding,  and  con- 
fined to  minor  particulars.  Moreover,  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  would  consider  his  own  responsibility 
to  be  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  principal  items ;  and  as 
to  smaller  matters,  and  in  all  questions  of  rule,  form, 
and  order,  he  woidd  rely  upon  the  skill  and  experience 
of  the  departmental  officers,  at  any  rate  for  putting  him 
in  motion.* 

Considerable  improvements  have  recently  been  effected  in  the 
framing  of  the  array  and  navy  estimates.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
prepare  these  estimates  so  as  to  make  them  tally  very  exactly  with 
the  subsequent  expenditure,  so  many  unforeseen  causes  derange  the 
calculations  upon  which  they  are  based.     No  item,  however,  is  at 


J  Rep.   Com'.   Pub.   Ace.  Com.  Pap.  1863,  y.  11.     Evid.  1487,  and  see 
Mr.  Gladstone's  evid.  1543,  &c. 
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uny  time  calculated  with  a  view  to  be  in  exc«M  of  what  will  bt 
rctiuintd  for  a  particular  Mnrioe,  or  for  the  purpoM  ol  moiiting  th* 
demauds  of  cxtraneooa  tarvioea.^ 

When  finally  agreed  upon,  the  Civil  Seirioe  ettimatet 
are  divided  into  six  claases,  for  fixed  iervices ;  with  a 
seventh  class,  for  miscellaneous  items  of  expenditure,  of 
a  temporary,  special,  or  supplementary  character.  The 
wliole  of  the  estimates  must  be  communicated  to  Par- 
liament early  in  the  session.  Full  explanatory  details 
are  appended  to  all  the  printed  estimates,  to  enable 
members  to  understand  them,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity 
for  vivd  voce  explanations  in  committee  of  supply.' 

The  opinions  entertained  by  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  C<^mmittee  of  Public 
Accounts™  in  regard  to  all  matters  affecting  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  public  money  are  treated  with  in- 
creasing deference  and  respect  by  the  Treasury  ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  that  department  to  revise  the  public 
expenditure  in  conformity  therewith." 

The  ordinary  functions  of  the  Treasury  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  suppHes  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 
public  service,  and  the  constitutional  position  which  it 
occupies  in  the  control  of  the  pubUc  expenditure,  have 
been  fully  explained  in  a  former  chapter. 
Votes  of  When  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  from  Parliament  a 

vote  of  credit  for  any  purpose — as  for  the  prosecution 
of  a  war,  &c. — the  Treasury  is  responsible  for  fixing  the 
amount  to  be  applied  for,  for  distributing  the  vote  among 
the  respective  departments  concerned,  and  for  adjudi- 


credit. 


'  Rep.   Com*.   Pub.   Ace.   Com.  "  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  t.  208, 

Pap.  1864,  v.  8.    Evid.  pp.  2,  3,  24,  p.  1653. 

and  appx.  no.  4,  p.  73 ;  and  see  lb.  ■  Rep.  Com*.  Misc.  Exp.  pp.  6,  7, 

Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  8.     Evid.  pp.  27,  Com.   Pap.    1860,   v.   9.     Objection 

66.  taken  in  the  H.  of  C.  to  a  Treasury 

*  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  740,  750.  minute,  regulatin?  costs  of  criminjJ 

Rep.  Com*.  Misc.  Exp,  Com.    Pap.  prosecutions.      Hans.  D.   v.  224.  p. 

1860,  v.  9,  pp.  97-33.     Evid.  932,  745.     See  1st  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Ace. 

985.  pp.  xiL-xix.     Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  8. 
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eating  upon  their  several  claims  to  a  due  proportion 
tliereof.*' 

The  lords  of  the  treasury  are  also  entrusted  with  Sopenm. 
the  grant  of  all  pensions,  compensations  upon  abolition 
of  office,  and  allowances  which  may  be  applied  for  by 
any  clerk  or  civil  officer  in  the  pubhc  service,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Superannuation  Acts  ;  and  ii  is 
their  duty  to  watch  and  advise  upon  all  bills  pending  in 
Parliament  for  the  grant  of  retiring  allowances,  or  com- 
pensations on  the  abolition  of  offices.  This  duty  is 
performed  by  the  parliamentary  clerk  of  the  treasury. 
One  of  the  junior  lords,  assisted  by  the  permanent 
secretary,  compose  what  is  termed  the  Su)>er an n nation 
Committee,  which  is  requiretl  to  consider  and  re|K)rt  to 
tlie  Board  upon  every  application  that  might  be  made 
for  a  pension  or  retiring  allowance.  They  ai'e  assisted 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  by  a  treasury  clerk, 
who  is  charged  with  the  business  relating  to  superannua- 
tions. This  committee,  however,  has  been  recognised 
by  board  minutes  passed  from  time  to  time,  and  its 
decisions,  and  the  grounds  for  the  same,  are  regularly 
recorded.^  The  statute  delines  the  maximum  amount 
of  pension  which  may  be  granted,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  grant,  but  with  a  proviso  that  no  absolute  right 
shall  be  conferred  :  hence  the  importance  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Committee. 

When  a  public  servant  has  completed  the  full  term  of  fifty  years' 
service,  and  has  rendered  valuable  and  efficient  service,  it  is  usual  to 
grant  him  a  retiring  allowance  equal  to  the  full  amount  of  his 
salary.' 

"  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Ace.  Com.  Pap.  of    their   offices,    8rd   Rep.    Com*. 

1862,  V.  11.     Evid.  2292,  chanc.  of  Civ.  Serv.  Exp.  pp.  121-13,9.    Com. 

the  ex.  Hans.  1).  v.  164,  p.  1491.  Pap.    1873,   v.    7.     Min.   of    Evid. 

p  Com.  Pap.  1847-8,  v.  18,  pt.  1,  Legal  Depts.  Com.  Pap.  1875,  v.  30, 
pp.  142,  165.  For  an  account  of  the  p.  143.  See  Obsenations  in  Corn- 
principles  which  govern  the  decisions  mittee  of  Supply  upon  certain  ei- 
of  the  Superan.  Com',  see  lb.  p.  165.  cessive  compensations,  Hans.  D.  v. 
Furthermore,  including?  regulations  233,  p.  86. 
under  which  government  employes  *•  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  49. 
are  compensated  upon  the  abolition 
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mcntri  Special  duties  have  been,  at  different  times,  awijniod 

dutioa  of    to  the  junior  loriis ;  sometimes  in  conformity  with  the 

junior  ..  -  '       ^      ,  ^    \  •  .. 

lorxii.        i)rovision8  of  a  minute,  delegatr  fam   particular 

branches  of  bu8ine8«  to  particular  i...  ..  jh  of  the  lK)ard, 
and  sometimes  pursuant  to  a  mutual  understanding 
between  the  lords  and  the  secretaries.'  The  duty  of 
examining  into  the  cases  of  persons  imprisoi  '  *'  r 
breach  of  the  revenue  laws  is  entrusted  to  a  con 
of  the  board,  and  a  record  is  kept  of  the  proceedings  in 
Huch  cases.  This  committee,  as  well  as  that  up<m  «uf>er- 
annuation,  requires  constant  attention,  with  a  view  to 
preserve  a  consistent  code  of  precedents/ 

Up  to  1848  the  numlwr  of  junior  lords  of  the 
treasury  was  four,  but  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  that  year  recommended  that  they  should 
be  reduced  to  three,  and  that  more  efficient  service 
should  be  exacted  from  them  in  the  8U|)erintendence  of 
economy  in  every  branch  of  the  public  service.  The 
reduction  took  place  accordingly  ;*  but  hitherto  the 
latter  part  of  the  recommendation  has  not  received  due 
attention.  Mr.  Canning  used  to  describe  the  duties  of 
tlie  junior  lords  to  consist  merely  in  *  making  a  House, 
keeping  a  House,  and  cheering  the  minister.*" 

But  the  responsibility  of  '  making  a  Houae '  is  now  understood  to 
belong  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  is  authorised  to  send 
and  request  members  of  the  government  to  quit  their  offices,  and 
come  down  to  the  House,  for  that  purpose,  whenever  he  may  con- 
sider their  presence  to  be  necessary.* 

It  is  doubtless  a  part  of  their  duty  '  to  come  down 
and  make  a  House  ;'  and  an  arrangement  is  made 
amongst  all  the  members  of  the  government,  for  some 
of  them  to  be  constantly  in  attendance  in  Parliament 
during  session ;  "^   but  the  junior  lords  of  the  treasury 

'  See    cases    cited,    Com.    Pap.  »  Rep.   Board  of  Admiraltv,  p. 

1847-8,  V.  18.  pp.  166,  167,  426.  132.     Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  o.      ' 

»  Jb.  p.  166.  T  jjans.  D.  v.  18:3,  p.  1314. 

'  lb.  1S47-8,  v.  18,  pt.  1,  p.  15.  -  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850, 

Treasury    Minute.  Aug.    15,   1848,  v.  15.     Evid.  52,  53. 
Act  12  &  13  Viet.  c.  89. 
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have  also,  we  are  assured,  abundant  emploj'ment  in  their 
own  department,  if  they  are  disposed  to  attend  to  it.  It 
has  been  charged  against  them,  however,  that,  as  a  boily, 
they  are  more  anxious  to  give  tlie  preference  to  work 
which  brings  them  into  notice  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
An  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  duties  which  would 
naturally  devolve  upon  these  functionaries — from  the 
increasing  interference  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
matters  of  detail,  and  the  necessity  for  the  continual 
supervision  of  some  member  of  the  •  iient  conver- 
sant with  every  description  of  parh -^ry  business, 

in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  business  is  done  in  con- 
formity to  the  views  entertained  by  the  House — induced 
Sir  Charles  Wood  to  declare  that  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  j\mior  lords  from  four  to  three  was  a  very 
doubtful  advantage.^  But  this  statement  was  made  in 
1850.  Ten  years  later,  an  ex-minister  of  the  crown 
publicly  declai'ed  that  the  junior  lords  of  the  treasury 
had  no  departmental  duties  whatever ! "  They  are  now 
very  usefully  employed.* 

All  the  junior  lords  are  generally,  though  not  in-  The  junior 
variably,  in  Pailiament,  where  their  presence  is  found  ^'*! '° 
exceedingly  serviceable.     But  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  meut. 
persons  who  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  and  incur  the 
expense  of  an  election  contest  for  the  sake  of  a  place  of 
such  small  emolument  and  power  as  a  junior  lordship 
of  the  treasury ;  accordingly  the  government  are  not 
unfrequently  deprived  of  the  services  of  one  or  more  of 
the  junior  lords  in  the  House  of  Commons.**    But  even 
when  they  have  seats  in  that  chamber  they  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  officially  representing  the  Treasury ; 
the   entire   parliamentary   responsibihty,  as   has   been 

*  Rep.  on  Misc.  Exp.  Com,  Pap.     Evid.  1370,  &c. 

1847-8,  V.  18,  p.  428.  •  3rd  Rep.  Com'.  Civ.  Serv.  Exp. 

r  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850,  Com.  Pap.  1^73,  v.  7.     Evid.  p.  l>7. 
y.  15.     Evid.  46,  48.  "  Rep.  Com.  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap. 

*  Lord  Llano ver,  in  Rep.  Com*.  1850,  v.  15    Evid.  48,  50,  02.    And 
Misc.  Exp.  Com.  Pap.   l^^fiO,  v.  9.  see  an^e,  pn.  292,  293. 
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already  stated,"  rests  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. 
Theyrj  In  selecting  persons  to  fill  tin*  po^t  of  junior  lord,  it 

tho  three    was  formerly  customary  to  choofc  one  from  each  r>f  *' 
kmg«ioi«».  tiiree  kingdoms,  with  a  view  tr)  their  exen-ising  a  ;. 

ral  supervision  over  the  Treasury  business  of  their 
respective  countries,  which  differs  in  many  [)articular9. 
These  gentlemen,  moreover,  constituted  additi«>nal  chan- 
nels of  communication  with  the  country  at  large,  « a«  h 
with  the  kingdom  they  specially  represented.  They 
came  from  time  to  time,  fresh  from  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  society,  and  formed 
very  useful  vehicles  of  communication  with  the  Trea- 
sury. Numerous  applications  were  made  to  them  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  they  either  got  the  business 
transacted  for  the  parties,  or  else  were  able  to  satisfy 
them  that  it  could  not  be  done.*  But  of  late  years  this 
practice  has  l)een  departed  from,  and  the  junior  lords 
are  now  selected  for  their  fitness,  and  not  for  their 
nationality.* 

When  the  Derby  ministry  took  oflBce  in  February  18.'58  they 
chose  one  Irish  and  two  English  lords  of  the  treasury,  but  none  for 
Scotland.  This  occasioned  great  dissatisfication,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  remedy  the  grievances  early  in  the  following  year.' 

other  ser  "^^^  junior   lords   are  very  useful  to  the  govem- 

vices.  ment  in  receiving  deputations  or  individuals  upon 
official  business  ;  also  in  serving  upon  parliamentary 
committees,  to  watch  their  proceedings  on  behalf  of 
government,  and  to  afford  information  thereupon,  so  as 
to  prevent  misapprehension  upon  important  public  ques- 
tions. They  afterwards  give  their  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  such  committees,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  government.^ 


«  See  ante,  p.  5-34.  '  Com.  Jour.  v.  113,  pp.  73.  74 

•»  Rep.  Misc.  Exp.  pp.  142,  180.  Ante,  p.  294. 

Com.  Pap.  ItHrS.  v.  18.  «  Rep.  Misc.  Exp.  pp.  422,  4-30. 

*  DisraeU,   Hans.  D.  v.   218,   p.  Com.  Pap.  1847-8,  v.  18.     Rep.  Otf. 

765 ;  T.  234,  p.  1588.  Sal.  Evid.  49,  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15. 
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In  short,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  their 
regular  official  duties,  they  perform  several  useful  func- 
tions, and  fulfil  an  important  part  in  the  business  of  the 
Treasury.''  The  office,  moreover,  aflords  an  admirable 
training  for  the  higher^  ranks  of  official  service,  and 
several  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen  have  commenced 
their  public  career  in  this'  capacity.* 

Tlie  office  of  third  lord  of  the  treasury,  to  rank  after  the  chan- 
cellor|of  the  exchequer,  was  created  by  Treasury  minute  of  December 
28,  1868.  It  was  suppresseil.  in  1870,  a^ain  revived  in  August 
1873,  but  fimlly  al>oli«ili.Hl  ui>ou  the  aooeMUta  of  the  Diaraeli  miuia- 
try  in  1874. 

Joint  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury. 

Ever  since  the  year  1714,  there  have  always  been 
two  joint  principal  secretaries  to  the  Treasury — one  of 
whom  is  termed  the  parhamentary  or  patronage  secre- 
tary, and  the  other  the  financial  secretary.  They  are 
both  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  both 
retire  from  office  with  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  on  a 
change  of  ministry.  Since  1805,  there  has  also  been  tanas  of 
a  permanent  secretary.  The  parliamentary  secretary, 
who  fills  the  office  of  principal  government  whip,  has 
very  little  to  do  with  the  current  business  of  the 
Treasury.  The  financial  secretary,  after  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  is  the  poHtical  head  and  conductor 
thereof.  The  permanent  secretary,  however,  is  the 
official  head  of  the  department,  and  of  the  whole  civil 
service,  and  is  inehgible  to  a  seat  in  ParHament.''  These 
three  officers  receive  each  2,000/.  per  annum,  an  addi- 


tbe  trea- 

■ury. 


"  lb.  pp.  142,  143,  418-424.   Re-  '  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.     Evid.  2655, 

port  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.  38''?,  3238,  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.     Rep. 

Com.  Pap.  1861,  V.  5.     The  Act  12  on  Pub.  Accounts.    Evid.  1615,  Com. 

&  13  Vict.  c.  89  makes  the  signature  Pap.  1862,  v.  11. 
of  any  two  lords  sutHcieut,  instead  of  ^  Hans.  D.  v.  194,  p.  848 ;  v.  210, 

three,  as  formerly,  to  board  warrants  p.  848 ;    3rd  Rep.  Civ.  Serv.  Exp. 

and  other  instruments  issued  by  the  Evid.  pp.  27,  39,  Com.  Pap.  1873, 

Treasury.  v.  7. 
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tional  500/.  per  annum  being  allowed  to  the  permanent 
secretary  after  five  years'  service.  There  is  also  an 
auditor  of  tlie  civil  list  and  assistant-secretary,  who  re- 
ceives 1,500/.  per  annum.' 

All  communications  between  the  Treasury  and  other 
public  departments  pass  through  the  hands  of  a  prin- 
cipal secretary,  who  exercises  a  delegated  authority 
from  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  is  therefore 
warranted  in  writing  in  the  name  of  the  board.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  communicating  a  decision,  or  minute  of 
the  Treasury,  the  secretary  uses  the  expression,  *  My 
lords  have  directed,'  &c.  Treasury  minutes  are  not, 
ordinarily,  signed  by  any  one,  although  they  are  some- 
times attested  by  the  signature  of  the  secretary.*" 

The  secretaries  of  the  treasury,  as  well  as  the  otlier 
princij)al  officers  of  the  board,  are  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  it  is  not 
therefore  necessary  to  trouble  him  with  every  detail, 
unless  any  question  should  arise  to  which  his  attention 
had  not  been  directed.  By  statute,  board  warrants  re- 
quire the  formal  signature  of  two  lords  of  the  treasury ; 
but  in  cases  where  a  w^arrant  is  not  required,  a  letter 
signed  by  the  secretary  is  legally  sufficient." 
rariia-  The  parliamentary,   or   political,   secretary  to   the 

2cretary.  treasury  was  formerly  known  as  the  '  patronage  *  secre- 
tary, because  it  was  through  him  that  the  prime  minister 
acted  in  making  appointments  to  subordinate  offices." 
But,  as  a  rule,  since  the  introduction  of  the  competi- 
tive examination  system,  political  patronage  has  been 
abolished,  and  '  promotion  by  merit  is  the  established 
rule  in  the  civil  service,'  up  to  a  certain  grade,  which 
differs  in  various  departments.^     Nevertheless,  all  pro- 

•  Thomas,  Eng.  Excheq.  p.  142;  "  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  617. 

Serv-.  Est.  1866-7,  p.  93.  p  Treasury  Minute  of  Xov.  ?f), 

^  Rep.  Com'.  Zanzibar.  Mail  Con-  1868.     Hans.'  D.  v.  I'Jo,  p.  -31.    3rd 

tracts,  pp.  123,  156,  195,  Com.  Pap.  Rep.  Civ.  Serv.  Exp.  pp.  66,  214,  306, 

1873,  V.  9.  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  7 :  Ist,  2nd,  & 

°  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.     Evid.  3rd  Repts.  Civ.  Serv.  Inquiry  Com". 

774,  &c.  1468,  Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11.  Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  23. 
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motions  are  in  the  power  of  the  particular  department, 
which  can  likewise  dismiss  at  any  time  for  mificonduct. 
This  affords  a  sufficient  security  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
permanent  civil  service.** 

The  whole  power  of  promotion  in  the  civil  service  wac  mrren- 
dered  to  the  permanent  heads  of  departments  by  Lord  Liverpool,  an 
act  which  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise.' 

The  political  secretary  to  the  treasury  is  a  very 
useful  and  important  functionary.  His  services  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  control  of  the  House  and  the  management  of  public 
business.*  His  influence  in  strengthening  the  hands  of 
his  party  by  the  distribution  of  patronage  was  formerly 
very  great.  A  number  of  small  situations  in  the  re- 
venue departments,  and  in  other  branches  of  the  public 
service,  were  in  his  gift,  and  were  placed  by  him  at 
the  disposal  of  members  of  the  House  for  distribution 
amongst  their  constituents,  generally  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  party  in  power,  but  wth- 
out  exclusive  regard  to  pohtical  preferences.*  He  has 
also  a  control  over  many  offices  in  the  civil  service,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury  extends. 
Such  offices  may  be  assigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
permanent  secretary;  but  even  so,  the  authority  of  the 
political  secretary  is  permanent;  and  if  the  former 
comes  to  any  decision  in  which  the  latter  does  not 
concur,  he  is  Hable  to  be  overruled,  and  his  decision 
reversed.'* 

The  financial  secretary  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,^  a  The 

financial 

'  Com.  Pap.  1854-6,  v.  20,  pp.  was  only  nominations  of  candidates 

113,  125.     Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  for  first  appointments,  to  be  subject 

V.  205,  p.  1825.  to    passing  the    usual  examination, 

'  llaus.  D.  V.  193,  p.  398,  and  see  which  were  in  the   hands  of  mem- 

P-  1082.  bers  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

'  See  ante,  p.  401.  »  Com.  Pap.  1854r^,  v.  20.  pp. 

'  Hans.  1).  V.  193,  pp.  323,  393,  270,  294.  ^^ 

398.     Cora.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  41,  p.  '  See  ayite,  pp.  456,  461 

317.     Ante,  vol.   1,  p.  622.       But  it 


secretary. 
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valuable  assistant  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Tlie  cMtablishmcnt  at  the  Treasury  consiMt«  of  a 
numerous  stall'  of  clerks  of  dilferent  grades,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  promulgating  and  recording  de- 
cisions of  the  Board,  besides  extra  writers." 

On  June  17,  1873,  a  telect  oommittae  wm  appoint«d  bj  Um 
House  of  Commons  to  enquire  whether  writen  ^pointed  before 
August  1871  have  suffered  any  wrong  or  injustice  bj  the  oMeation, 
pursuant  to  the  order  in  council  of  that  date,  of  the  •jrgtem  of  a 
progressive  rate  of  payment.  This  committee  reported,  on  J  uly  30, 
full  particulars  concerning  the  appointment  and  remuneratiun  of 
civil  service  writers,  and  an  opinion  that  a  restoration  of  the  system 
of  a  progressive  rate  of  payment  will  best  meet  the  r(V{uirement«  of 
justice,  give  contentment  to  the  writers,  and  promote  the  efBcienej 
of  the  public  service.* 

Extra  And  here  it  may  be  noticed,  that  in  addition  to  the 

ordinary  staff  of  the  several  departments  of  state,  tlie 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  have  always  necessitated 
the  employment  of  a  number  of  supplemental  clerks ; 
and  also,  from  time  to  time,  that  *  temporary  or  extra 
clerks,'  in  addition  to  those  on  the  supplemental  list, 
should  be  called  in.     On  account  of  the  disadvantages 
attending?  this  practice,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
year  1860,  appointed  a  departmental  committee  to  en- 
quire into  the  subject,  who  reported  a  recommendation 
that  the  class  of  *  supplementary  clerks  '  in  the  several 
departments  of  government  should  be  gradually  abo- 
lished ;    and   that   a   central   copying-office   should  be 
established,  under  proper  control,  and  attached  to  the 
office  of  the  civil  service  commissioners,  to  which  the 
several  public  departments  should  apply  for  whatever 
assistance  they  might  at  any  time  require,  in  excess  of 
their  ordinary  permanent  staff;  the  new  department  to 
be  organised  under  the  directions  of  the  Treasury.     By 


clerks. 


'  See  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1886-7,  pp.  93-95.       '  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  11,  p.  1. 
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this  plan  the  public  service  has  been  rendered  much 
more  efficient  and  less  expensive  than  heretofore.' 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Office  employs  three  commiwionerB, 
a  director  of  examinations,  a  secretary,  registrar,  three  aanstant 
examiners,  five  senior  clerks,  six  junior  clerks,  and  twenty-five  sup- 
plementary, (fee,  clerks.*  Writers  paid  by  the  day,  and  not  entitled 
to  any  superannuation  or  compensation  allowances,  are  being 
grjulually  introduced  into  every  branch  of  the  civil  service.  A 
register  of  all  such  writers  is  required  to  be  kept  by  the  civil  servioe 
commissioners.  By  an  order  in  council,  iaaued  on  August  19,  1871, 
certain  regulations  respecting  temporary  writers  in  the  public  depart- 
ments were  prescribed.*  These  are  '  rapidly  becoming  an  import&nt 
class  in  the  public  service.'  *» 

One  branch  of  the  Treasury  establishment  is  termed  SoUcitor 
the  Solicitor's  Office.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  solicitor  {^i^J^. 
and  assistant-solicitor  to  the  treasury,  who  are  barristers, 
and  act  as  attorneys  for  the  government.  The  sohcitor 
to  the  treasury  is  the  legal  and  confidential  adviser  of 
the  department  in  regard  to  Treasury  business,  and, 
where  it  is  necessary,  is  the  medium  of  communication 
with  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.  He  also  conducts 
the  legal  business,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  most  of 
the  principal  departments  of  state,  including  that  of 
various  subordinate  public  offices."  His  office  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  18.*^  The  revision 
of  the  statute  law,  the  cost  of  prosecutions,  and  gene- 
rally the  law  business  of  all  the  principal  public  de- 
partments, not  having  a  law  adviser,  appertains  to  this 
office.*  And  in  the  second  and  third  reports  of  a  de- 
partmental committee  on  the  legal  business  of  govern- 
ment in  1875  it  was  recommended  that  the  solicitors 


y  Com.  Pap.  1866,  v.  SO,  p.  219.  Verba  '  Writers,'  Com.  Pftp.  1873,  v. 

8rd    Rep.   Com".   Civ.   Serv.    Exp.  7. 

p.  140,  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  7.   Civ.  «  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  27,  p.  86. 

Serv.  Est.  1875-76,  p.  97.    Hans.  D.  "See  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  49,  p. 

V.  206,  p.  1384.  249. 

»  Com.  Pap.  1886,  v.  43,  p.  138.  •  Murrav'a    Handbook,    p.    133. 

•  See  17th  Kep.ofCiv.  Serv.  Com.  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1873-4,  p.  164.    Rt-p. 

pp.  xvii.-7.      Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  19.  Com.  Diplom.  Service,  pp.  247,  2oO, 

«>  3rd  Rep.  Civ.  Serv.  Exp.  Index  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  66. 
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attached  to  the  several  public  departments  should  be 
reduced  in  number,  and  should  all  l>e  HulK>rdinated 
to  the  Treasury  Holicitor,  as  tiieir  common  hea<l,  and 
referee  in  all  matters  of  practice,  as  well  as  the  advif«er 
of  the  government  in  all  that  concerns  the  organisation 
of  such  legal  departments/  The  government  have 
agreed  to  this  arrangement.' 

The  following  offices  are  more  or  less  imme<]iatcly 
connected  with, or  subordinate  to,  the  Treasury,*'  viz.: — 

The  PayTnaster-General's  Office. 

The  Kxchequer  and  Audit  Department. 

The  National  Debt  Office. 

The  Public  Works  Loan  Office. 

The  Mint. 

The  Board  of  Works. 

The  Office  of  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Uevenues. 

The  General  Post  Office. 

The  Customs. 

The  Inland  Revenue  Office,  and 

The  Stationery  Office. 


Tlie  Pay 
Office. 


1.  The  Paymaster-GeneraVs  Office. 

This  office  was  originally  a  branch  of  the  military 
establishment,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  political 
head,  who  was  designated  the  paymaster  of  the  forces.' 
In  1834  the  Act  4  William  IV.  c.  15,  under  which  the 
Exchequer  Office  was  reorganised,  removed  from  the 
Exchequer  all  payments  which  had  been  previously 
made  in  detail  in  that  oflSce,  and  authorised  the  ap- 


'  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  27,  p.  1. 

K  Hans.  D.  v.  2-34,  p.  1760. 

"  The  Act  56  Geo.  III.  c.  98, 
■which  united  the  offices  of  lord  high 
treasurers  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ire- 
land, provided  that  all  officers  em- 
pL)yed  in  collecting  and  managing 


the  public  revenue  should  be  '  in  all 
respects  subject  to  the  control  of 
such  lord  high  treasurer  or  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  Treasury.  But 
see  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans.  D.  t.  217, 
p.  1373. 

'  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2,  c.  23. 
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pointment   by  the  Treasury  of  a  paymaster-general.^  ^*^Ier 
In  1836,  pursuant  to  the  Act  5  &  6  WilHam  IV.  c.  35,  geoend't 
the  Army  and  Navy  Pay  Offices  were  amalgamated,  *****' 
under  the  title  of  the  paymaster-general's  office.     Sub- 
sequently, under  the  statute  II  &  12  Vict.  c.  55,  the 
offices  of  paymaster  of  Exchequer  bills  and  paymaster 
of  Civil  Services  were  merged   into  this  department. 
The  duties  appertaining  to  this  office  consist  in  the  pay- 
ment of  all  voted  services  and  other  charges  connected 
with  the  naval,  mihtary,  and  civil  expenditure,  accord- 
ing as  credits  are  given,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 
public  moneys  in  the  Bank  of  England,  by  the  comp- 
troller-general of  the  exchequer,  pursuant  to  applica- 
tions from  the  Treasury. 

By  the  Act  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  44,  abolishing  the 
office  of  the  accountant-general  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, the  duties  heretofore  performed  by  that  function- 
ary are  now  assigned  to  the  paymaster-general. 

The  Pay  Office  has  also  charge,  by  way  of  deposit, 
of  large  sums  of  money  from  various  public  depart- 
ments, which  do  not  strictly  form  part  of  the  public 
revenue,  but  which  have  accrued  under  the  authority 
of  permanent  Acts,  and  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
paymaster-general  as  the  banker  of  the  said  depart- 
ments, and  are  entered  by  him  in  his  cash  account,  as 
distinguished  from  his  exchequer  receipts. 

It  is  the  practice  of  this  office  to  make  use  of  all 
funds  paid  into  the  same,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, whether  as  deposits  or  exchequer  receipts — un- 
less they  should  have  been  invested  in  exchequer  bills, 
and  thus  withdrawn  from  the  floating  balance  in  hand — 
as  one  cash  balance,  out  of  which  all  lawful  payments 
are  indiscriminately  defrayed.  This  practice  has  been 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  committee  on  public  moneys 


k  See  Treasury  Miuute  of  Aug.  4,  1858,  in  Com.  Pap.  18G0,  v.  39,  pt.  1, 
p.  ]8H. 

VOL.    H.  0   0 
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of  1857,  and  by  the  public  accounUi  committee  of  1 
Otherwise  it  would  riMjuire  that  an  '  '       '  ' 

separate  accounts  should  be  kept  m  ^  •  i-nt 

objects,  which  would  involve  the  exi«tcnce  of  an  ex- 
ceed! n^dy  complex  and  erabarraMing  system,  and  occa- 
8ion  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  by  having  useless  balances 
lying  at  the  Hank  of  Knj^land.' 

There  is  no  uniform  system  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  applying  to  the  paymaster-general  for  moneys  re- 
quired ibr  the  diflerent  branches  of  the  public  service, 
but  the  naval,  military,  and  civil  departments  have  each 
their  own  rules  on  this  subject.  The  principal  security 
against  fraud  or  negligence  in  issuing  orders,  or  draw- 
ing cheques  upon  the  paymaster-general,  by  any  de- 
partment, consists  in  the  use  of  a  counter-signature.' 

The  particular  duties  which  devolve  upon  tlie  j)ay- 
master-general,  under  thr  !'•  *  .qucr  and  Audit  Depart- 
ments Act  of  1866,  are  d  A  in  a  Treasury  minute, 
dated  March  2,  1867.'' 

The  public  moneys  committee  of  18o7  advised  that 
there  should  be  a  daily  revision  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Pay  Office  by  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Audit — a  sug- 
gestion which  was  reiterated  by  the  public  accounts 
committee  of  1863.  in  their  second  report.  The  Trea- 
sury,^ however,  considered  that  such  a  regulation  would 
be  impracticable  and  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  said 
accounts  have  for  the  most  part  been  already  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Audit  Office,  in  the  department 
from  whence  the  orders  for  payment  emanated.' 
The  pay-  The  paymaster-general  himself,  ever  since  the  crea- 

master       ^.^qj^  ^f  ^.j^g  ^f^^Q  [^  1836,  has  been  charged  wnth  merely 

general.  '  i. 

nominal  duties.  On  his  first  appointment  he  grants 
powers  of  attorney  to  certain  officers  to  act  for  him,  in 

'  Kep.  Com'.  Pub.  Moneys,  p.  45,  v.  180,  p.  628. 
Com.  Pap.  1857,  2d  Seas.  v.  9.  Second  ^  Qom.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  p.  3.37. 

Rep.  Com*,  of  Pub.  Amiunts.    Evid.  '  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts,  Appi. 

pp.  13,  15.  Com.  Pap.  186.3,  v.  7.  No.  4,  Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  8. 

J  CLanc.  of  Excbeq.  in  Hans.  I). 
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supplying  the  accounts  opened  at  the  Bank  of  England  ^^y 
in  his  name  with  funds,  and  in  drawing  upon  thosd  general, 
accounts  for  the  payment  of  public  services.  He  never 
interferes  in  the  details  of  business,  or  signs  anything 
except  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  bills,  a  duty  which  tlie 
comptroller  of  the  Exchequer  has  required  him  to  per- 
form.*" The  committee  on  public  moneys  in  1857  re- 
commended that  the  paymaster-general  should  cease  to 
be  a  political  officer,  discharging  his  duties  by  deputy, 
and  should  become  the  acting  and  elUcient  head  of  the 
Pay  Office.  But  the  Treasury  were  unwilling  to  incur 
the  inconvenience  of  any  change  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ments." 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
miscellaneous  expenditure  in  1848,  it  has  been  usual  to 
associate  the  office  of  papnaster-general  with  that  of 
some  other  necessary  office  of  honour  and  trust  of  a 
similar  tenure,  but  the  duties  of  which  are  also  light. 
Until  the  abolition  in  1867  of  the  vice-presidentship  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  this  office  was  held  conjointly  with 
that  of  paymaster-general.  Afterwards  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster, 
then  (from  February  1874  to  November  1875)  by  the 
judge  advocate-general.  Since  November  1875  it  has 
been  held  as  a  separate  office. 

The  paymaster-general,  who  receives  no  salary,  has 
frequently,  though  not  invariably,  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
where  he  is  able  to  be  of  considerable  service  to  such 
of  his  colleagues  as  fill  the  more  onerous  and  laborious 
offices  of  state." 

The  labour  and  responsibility  of  superintending  the 
business  of  the  Pay  Olfice  devolves  upon  the  assistant 
paymaster-general,  to  whom  the  necessary  powers  are 


"  Second  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.,     Com.  Pap.  18«j0,  v.  .39,  pt.  1,  p.  176. 
p  14,  Com.  Pap.  18tW,  v.  7.  "See  ante,  p.  20y. 

°  Treasury  Minute,  Dec.  23, 1858. 
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delnpated,   and   who   receives   a   maximum   salary   of 
1,200/.  a-year.     lie  haa  a  numeroua  staff  of  clerks,  Ac." 

2.  The  Exchequer  and  Audit  Department. 
Reference  has  been  made,  in  a  former  chapter,  to 
the  fiuu^tions  appertaining  to  her  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
in  exercising  a  clieck  upon  the  illegal  application  of  any 
portion  of  the  public  income  ;  and  to  the  Act  passed  in 
the  year  1866  for  consolidating  the  duties  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Audit  departments,  and  to  provide  for  the 
more  effectual  audit  of  the  j)ubhc  accounts.'' 
Audit  of  Previous  to  the  year  1785,  the  audit  of  the  public 

Jouuu.'"  accounts  of  Great  liritain  was  entrusted  to  two  patent 
officers,  styled  auditors  of  the  Imprest.  All  public  offi- 
cers to  whom  money  was  issued  from  the  Exchequer  by 
way  of  advance,  or  imprest,  were  required  to  transmit 
to  these  auditors  their  accounts  in  relation  to  tlie  same. 
But,  though  highly  paid,  the  services  of  these  function- 
aries were  most  inefficient.  The  accounts  became  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  confusion,  and  their  audit  fell 
into  arrear  to  the  extent  of  5.34  million  pounds  !  In 
order  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandal,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  public 
accounts  in  their  thirteenth  report.  Parliament  directed 
the  patent  of  the  auditors  of  imprests  to  be  revoked 
(the  liberal  allowance  of  7,000/.  per  annum  being  granted 
to  each  of  them  for  life,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  office),  and  a  Board  of  Audit  to  be  established.'  By 
subsequent  enactments,  the  powers  of  the  Board  of 
Audit  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  it  continued  for 
sixty  years  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  it.' 

p  Kep.Com'.Pub.Accounts.  Erid.  '  By  the  Act  25  Geo.  III.  c.  52, 

pp.  208,  209,  Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  11.  C!orrespondence,  &c.,  relatincr  to  the 

Hans.  D.  v.  164,  p.  557.     Civ.  Serv.  Excheq.  and  Audit  Act,  1866,  Com. 

Est.  1877-8,  p.  117.     For  an  account  Pap.  1667,  v.  a9,  pp.  183, 199.  Clode, 

of  the  routine  of  business  at  the  Pav  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2,  c.  24. 
Office,  see  Shilling  Mag.  y.  4,  p.  50.  •  45  Geo.  III.  c.  91,  46  Geo.  III. 

Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  155.  c.  141,  &c.     Kep.  Com*,  on   Public 

1  See  ante,  pp.  2-7,  47.  Moneys,  Com.  Pap.  1857,  v.  9. 
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No  imputation  appears  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
efficiency  of  this  Board,  or  upon  its  method  of  transact- 
ing business.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  an  enquiry 
into  the  general  question  of  the  control  of  the  public 
revenues  and  the  accountability  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  expenditure,  which  was  instituted  by  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  public  moneys 
in  1857,  proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  of  audit 
hitherto  generally  appUed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Parliament,  and  the  necessity  for  the  universal  applica- 
tion of  the  new  principle  of  the  Appropriation  Audit 
(introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1832),  to  enable  BaConiof 
the  Board  to  co-operate  effectually  with  the  House  of  o^Ji 
Commons  in  detecting  any  instances  of  misappropriation 
of  parliamentary  grants.  The  closest  attention  of  Go- 
vernment, and  particularly  of  the  Treasury  and  other 
financial  departments,  and  also  of  the  committee  of 
public  accounts,  was  devoted  to  this  subject,  at  different 
periods,  from  1857  until  1866,  when  the  Act  above 
mentioned  was  passed,  uniting  the  hitherto  independent 
offices  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Board  of  Audit,  and 
providing  for  the  (ultimate)  extension  of  the  appropria- 
tion audit  to  all  the  moneys  voted  by  Parliament.* 

The  improved  system  of  audit  of  all  accounts  of 
public  expenditure  enforced  by  this  Act  does  not  autho- 
rise an  investigation  into  the  policy  or  propriety  of 
expenditure,  but  simply  into  its  legal  justification,  in 
accordance  with  the  votes  of  Parliament." 

This  statute  is,  in  its  main  provisions,  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  recommendations  of  the  pubhc  moneys 
committee  of  1857,  thus  tardily  but  fully  matured  ;  and 
it  has  effected  one  of  the  most  important  departmental 
reforms  tliat  has  ever  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament.^ 
'  From  the  period  of  the  extinction,  in  1785,  of  the  in- 

«  29  &  80  Vict.  c.  39  ;  ante  p.  49.     ante,  p.  49. 

"  6th    Rep.  Com*.  Pub.   Accts.,  '  Corresp.  &c.  Excheq.  and  Audit 

pp.  33,  112,  Com.  Pap.   1871,  v.  11 ;     Act.  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  pp.  lo,  16. 
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Andit  of     sufnciciit  audit  of  the  public  expenditure  bv  the  auditors 

|)Ul)lic  .  '  '  .  *1  1  •  1 

accuuntH.  of  imprest,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  dunrij;  the 
whole  existence  of  the  Board  of  Audit,  the  audit  check 
has  never  taken  up  the  broken  thread  of  Exchequer 
control ;  nor,  except  to  the  limited  extent  of  the  ap|)ro- 
priation  audit,  hitherto  in  oj)eration,  has  Parliament  or 
the  public  ever  been  informed  how  the  public  money 
has  been  applied  in  accordance  with  tlie  trust  conveyed 
by  the  Exchequer  issues.  The  union  of  the  two  depart- 
ments for  the  first  time  provides  the  means  of  securing 
a  continuous  check  and  control  over  every  transaction 
connected  with  the  public  moneys,  from  their  original 
collection,  in  all  the  various  channels,  from  the  public, 
to  their  concentration  at  the  Exchequer  account  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  their  dispersion  to  the  great 
public  accountants  and  others,  by  issues  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, constituting  by  law  the  pubhc  expenditure,  up 
to  the  final  examination  of  the  purposes  to  which  the 
moneys  so  issued  have  been  actually  applied.  All  the 
results  of  this  continuous  control  by  the  consolidated 
departments  are  now  to  be  reported  and  certified  to 
Parliament  and  to  the  public' " 

'  The  head  of  the  audit  department  is  now  for  the 
first  time  directly  recognised  as  a  functionary  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  charged  with  the  duties  of  control 
over  the  application  of  the  public  moneys  by  the  execu- 
tive government,  and  a  latitude  is  afibrded  to  him  in 
reporting  his  opinions  to  Parliament,  such  as  had  not 
been  previously  accorded  to  the  Board  of  Audit.  The 
auditor-general,  moreover,  is  thereby  brought  into  im- 
mediate relations  with  the  committee  of  public  accounts, 
and  is  enabled  to  explain  in  detail  every  particular  con- 
nected with  the  appropriation  of  the  public  grants  upon 
which  he  may  think  it  desirable  that  Parliament  should 
have  further  information.'  ^ 


*  Sir  W.  Dunbar,  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  ib.  pp.  36,  37. 
«  Ib.  p.  43. 
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Since  the  passing  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit  Act  ^"^^'  °' 
a  great  many  errors  in  the  pubUc  accounts  have  been  accounta. 
detected  ;  and  since  the  appropriation  acccounts  have 
been  examined  by  tlie  comptroller  and  auditor-general, 
many  abuses  of  long  standing  have  been  brought  to 
light  and  corrected/ 

The  only  sound  principle  in  administering  the  pubUc 
finances  is  this :  that  every  head  of  a  department 
should  be  held  responsible  for  all  expenditure  incurred 
on  behalf  of  his  department,*  and  that  he  should  submit 
his  accounts,  annually,  to  an  independent  auditor  for 
examination  and  criticism.  This  duty  is  performed,  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  comptroller 
and  auditor-general.  This  parliamentary  audit,  in  the 
case  of  the  Civil  Services,  is  an  audit  both  of  appropria- 
tion and  detail.  In  the  case  of  the  army  and  navy 
expenditure  it  is  one  of  appropriation  and  test. 
The  committee  of  public  accounts  in  1862  and  again  in 
1808,  recommended  that  steps  should  be  taken  for  the 
more  efficient  and  detailed  examination  of  the  naval 
and  military  accounts,  but  pending  the  complete  re- 
organisation of  the  War  Department,  this  service  has 
continued  to  be  performed  by  the  departmental  auditors 
only.  But  pursuant  to  a  further  recommendation  of 
the  said  committee  in  1871,  the  Treasury  have  directed 
an  inquiry  into  the  most  convenient  mode  by  which 
these  accounts  may  be  subjected  to  more  effectual 
audit.*  It  was  not,  however,  until  1876,  that  the  Trea- 
sury elaborated  a  scheme  to  carry  out  the  repeated 
suggestions  of  the  pubhc  accounts  committee  in  respect 
to  a  test  audit  of  the  army  accounts.  Appended  to  the 
Eeport  of  the  committee  for  that  year  will  be  found 

»  3rd  Rep.  Com«.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  p.  iv.  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  6.     6th 

49,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  11.  Rep.  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  11  ;  Hans. 

»  See  2nd  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  D.  v.  225,  p.  249  ;  2ud  Rep.  pp.  xv. 

pp.  X.  64,  88.  Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  7.  113.  Com.  Pap.   1872,  v.  7.  Rep.  p. 

»  Rep.  Com^  Pub.  Accts.  p.  iii,  103,  Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  6. 
Com.  Pap.  1807-8,  v.  13 ;  3rd  Rep. 
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AwHt  of    particulars  of  the  nature  of  the  syfftem  of  audit  sub- 

aocouuu.    rnitteu  by  the  Treasury  for  such  audit. 
Tlie  fjreat  departmental  reform  con t- 
Act  of  1800  was  not  eflet-ted  without  sU.  .......     ^ 

tion  from  influential  and  ex|>erienced  officers  heret 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Audit,  or  without  the 
occurrence  of  much  dispute  and  controversy  in  regard 
to  the  relative  position  and  duties  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers created  by  the  Act.  Mr.  Romilly,  the  ex-chairman 
of  the  Board,  who  had  been  one  of  the  (rommissioncrt 
for  auditing  the  public  accounts  for  nearly  thirt'  — -, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  chancellor  of  the  ex'  ^  r 
in  the  autumn  of  1866,  remonstrating  against  certain 
prominent  features  in  the  new  Act."  And  as  soon  &» 
the  Bill  had  passed  both  Ilouses,  Mr.  C.  Z.  Macaulay, 
who  had  accjuired  a  high  reputation  for  zeal  and  aljility 
as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Audit  for  eleven  years,  and 
who  had  been  promoted  to  be  a  commissioner  of  the 
Board  a  few  months  previously,  wrote  to  the  Treasury 
condemning  the  position  assigned  to  *  the  assistant  comj)- 
troller  and  auditor '  under  the  statute.  It  had  l^een  the 
intention  of  government  to  have  selected  Mr.  Macaulay 
to  fill  this  office ;  but  as  he  entertained  opinions  upon 
the  scope  of  the  duties  which  would  devolve  upon  him 
in  that  capacity  entirely  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
Treasury,  and,  as  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  believed, 
with  the  intention  of  Parliament,  they  were  compelled 
to  decide  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interest  to 
appoint  him  the  assistant  comptroller  and  auditor.  The 
office  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  Mr.  Anderson,  a 
gentleman  of  great  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
financial  department  of  the  Treasury.^ 

Both  Mr.  Eomilly  and  Mr.  Macaulay  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  the  inferior  position  assigned  by  the  Act  of 

»>  Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  8,  pp.  122,     pamphlet  by  Ridgway,  London,  1867; 
139-147.  it  is  also  reprinted  lb.  pp.  21-^, 

*  This  letter  was  published  as  a  '^  lb.  pp.  18,  19,  49. 
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1866  to  the  assistant-comptroller  and  auditor  was  in- 
compatible with  his  standing  as  a  patent  officer,  and  at 
variance  with  the  principle  upon  which  the  Act  was 
originally  framed.  Other  objections  were  expressed  by 
Mr.  Romilly,  particularly  as  to  the  union  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Audit  departments,  to  the  substitution  of 
one  responsible  head  for  an  Audit  Board  of  co-ordinate 
commissioners,  and  to  the  supposed  subordination  of 
the  consolidated  office  to  the  authority  of  the  Treasury. 
These  will  be  briefly  considered,  as  explanations  upon 
these  points  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  powers  vest^  in  the  new  department. 
But  first  it  will  be  desirable  to  define  the  position  and 
functions  of  the  presiding  officers,  under  the  statute,  as 
the  same  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Treasury. 

Pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  statute,  the  two  offices  of  Comptroi. 
comptroller-general  of  the  exchequer  and  of  chairman  amiitor- 
of  the  board  of  audit  were  united  together,  and  a  g*'^'^^'^ 
*  comptroller  and  auditor-general '  appointed,  with  a 
salary  of  2,000/.  per  annum ;  hkewise  an  *  assistant 
comptroller  and  auditor,'  with  a  salary  of  1,500/.  per 
annum — both  salaries  beinjjf  chartjed  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund — and  on  March  15,  1867,  Sir  WiUiam  Dunbar 
was  appointed  comptroller-general  of  the  exchequer 
and  auditor-general  of  the  pubhc  accounts  ;  and  W.  G. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  assistant  comptroller  and  auditor.  The 
tenure  of  these  offices  is  that  of  good  behaviour,  the 
incumbents  being  removable  only  upon  an  address  from 
the  two  Houses  of  Parhament.  They  are  forbidden  to 
hold  any  other  office  under  the  crown,  and  may  not  be 
members  of  either  House  of  Parhament.' 

In  the  absence  of  the  comptroller,   the  assistant-  AssiBtant 
comptroller  is  empowered  to  do  anything  which  may  SoUer. 
be  done  by  his  superior  officer,  '  except  the  certifying 
and  reporting  on  accounts  for  the  House  of  Commons ; ' 

•  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39,  sees,  3,  4.     See  ante,  p.  329. 
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A-utant  wherefore  it  was  deemed  imperative  that  a  functionary 
troiior.  who  mi«,'ht  be  called  upon  to  act  judicially,  and  to  con- 
trol the  acts  of  the  executive  government,  should  have 
the  independence  aflbrded  by  a  tenure  equal  to  that  of 
his  own  official  chief.'  But  the  comptroller  and  auditor- 
general  alone  is  authorised  to  certify,  report  upfjn,  and 
sij^n  the  appropriation  accounts,  and  transmit  them  to 
the  Treasury,  to  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Comnums.' 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  assistant- 
comptroller  has  no  other  legal  duties  but  such  as  are 
representative,  and  which  devolve  upon  him  only  in  the 
absence  of  his  principal.  The  Treasury  understand  that 
he  should  also  perform,  as  his  designation  shows,  the 
duties  of  an  assistant.  By  the  ninth  section  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  Audit  Act,  it  is  provided  that  *  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor-general  shall  have  full  power  to  make 
from  time  to  time  orders  and  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
internal  business  of  his  department.'  This  power  wa« 
evidently  intended  to  include  the  duties  of  the  assistant- 
comptroller,  and  therefore  rendered  it  needless,  even  had 
it  been  practicable,  to  define  them  more  particularly  in 
the  Act.**  '  Subordinate  in  grade  to  the  comptroller  and 
auditor-general  only,  so  that  he  may  not  unduly  trench 
upon  the  independence  and  authority  of  the  officer  pri- 
marily responsible  for  everything  done  in  the  depart- 
ment,' the  office  and  functions  of  the  assistant  are  equally 
independent  and  authoritative,  and  his  opinions  and 
judgment  entitled  to  respect.  In  a  limited  sense,  he 
shares  the  responsibility  of  his  principal  to  Parliament, 
and  is  free  to  appeal  to  the  committee  of  public  ac- 
counts against  that  officer,  should  his  conduct  be  such 
as  to  justify  complaint.' 

The  ground  upon  which  it  was  assumed  by  Messrs. 
Eomilly  and  Macaulay  that  the  assistant-comptroller  had 

'  Corresp.  Exch.  and  Aud.  Act,  "  Corresp.  &c.  Eich.  and  Aud. 

Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  p.  1.3.  Act,  p.  12,  Com.  Pap.  I>i67,  v.  39. 

«  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  89,  sees.  7.  22.  » lb.  pp.  14,  16,  41,  44. 
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been  placed  in  an  inconsistent  and  degraded  position  by  AsmutMifc 
the  Act  from  that  which  was  at  first  assigned  to  him,  troUer. 
was  the  striking  out,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  of  a 
provision  inserted  in  the  Bill  by  the  committee  of  public 
accounts,  which  empowered  the  assistant  comptroller 
to  report,  jointly  with  the  comptroller,  on  the  appro- 
priation of  the  parliamentary  grants,  and  to  certify, 
with  him,  certain  public  accounts.  But  *  the  Bill,  as 
originally  introduced,  and  as  finally  sanctioned,  was,  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  assistant  comptroller,  sub- 
stantially and  almost  identically  the  same  measure.'  The 
Bill  as  introduced,  and  as  it  finally  passed  through  the 
select  committee  and  through  Parliament,  assigned  to 
the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  the  sole  power  of 
examining  and  deciding  all  questions  from  time  to  time 
arising  out  of  the  accounts  submitted  to  him  ;  and  this 
function  was  entrusted  to  him  alone,  and  only  in  his 
absence  to  the  assistant  officer.  The  mere  reporting 
upon  or  certifying  accounts  previously  examined  is 
evidently  more  an  executive  than  a  judicial  act.  And 
the  committee  were  willing  to  allow  the  assistant  to  par- 
ticipate therein.  But  upon  its  being  shown  to  them 
that  this  was  a  departure  from  the  principle  of  individual 
responsibility,  which  had  been  advised  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  apjiroved  of  by  the  committee,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  agreed  with  the  House  in  the  alteration 
of  the  Bill,  so  as  to  deprive  the  assistant  officer  of  all 
such  powers,  and  to  confine  his  independent  authority 
to  the  representation  of  the  auditor-general  in  his 
absence.  It  was  moreover  decided  that  no  one  but  the 
auditor- general  himself  should  be  competent  to  report 
to  the  House  of  Commons.^ 

Impugning  the  wisdom  of  ParUaraent  in  subordi- 
nating the  assistant-comptroller  to  the  principal  officer, 
while  conferring  a  patent  office  upon  each  alike,  Messrs. 

J  Corresp.  &c.  Excb.  and  Aud.  Act,  pp.8, 10, 12,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39, 
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Komilly  and  Macaulay  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
independence  and  utility  of  this  great  department  muHt 
materially  Hufler  from  such  an  arrangement.^  Hut  their 
arguments  were  ably  met  and  satUrfactorily  refuted  by 
Sir  William  Dunbar,  the  newly-appointed  comptroller 
and  auditor-general.' 

Placed  in  a  position  of  complete  independence  of  the 
executive  government,  and  responsible  to  Parliament 
alone,  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  may  well  be 
trusted  to  discharge  his  functions  with  impartiality  and 
fidelity.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  great  security 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  onerous  duties  is  this, 
that  he  will  be  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Public  Accounts  Committee,  healthier 
restraints,  if  such  were  needed,  than  any  check  that 
could  be  established  in  his  own  oflSce  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  his  arduous  and  invidious  labours." 
Constitu-  There  is  more  plausibility  in  the  objections  urged  by 

Audit  de-   Mr.  Romilly  to  the  union  of  the  hitherto  distinct  depart- 
^*'^^®*^'*  ments  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Board  of  Audit,  and  to 
the  substitution  of  one  responsible  head,  in  the  examina- 
tion and  audit  of  the  pubUc  accounts,  for  a  board  of 
co-ordinate  and  independent  commissioners." 

But  the  consolidation  of  these  important  offices  was 
not  agreed  upon  without  the  most  anxious  consideration 
and  discussion,  '  and  at  no  stage  of  the  proposed  Bill 
was  any  point  of  importance  iSnally  settled  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  representatives  of  the  two  departments, 
and,  indeed,  the  acquiescence  of  the  Board  of  Audit 
itself.'"  This  great  change  of  system  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  recommended  to  Parliament  by  high  authority  so 
far  back  as  1857  ;  and  it  is  but  the  carrying  out  of  the 


*  Corresp.  &c.  Exch.  and  Aud. 
Act.  pp.  4,  30,  34,  Com.  Pap.  1867, 
V.  39. 

>  lb.  pp.  8-14,  40-45. 

"  3rd  Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  p. 


79,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  11.  Corresp. 
&c.  Exch.  and  Audit  Act.  pp.  11, 
17,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39. 

°  Ih.  pp.  23-26. 

»  lb.  p  7. 
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principle  of  concentrated  individual  responsibility  for 
acts  of  administration  which  meets  with  such  general 
acceptance  at  the  present  day."^ 

Much  undoubtedly  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  audit  department  by  a  board  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  co-ordinate  members,  not 
less  than  four,  the  chairman  having  a  second  or  casting 
vote.  But  for  several  months,  if  not  years,  previous  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Audit  a  gradual  change  of 
practice  had  been  introduced  whereby  the  work  was 
divided  between  single  commissioners,  and  only  difficult 
and  unusual  cases  brought  up  to  the  board,  collectively. 
Latterly,  indeed,  discussions  at  the  board  were  '  reduced 
to  a  minimum.'** 

*  The  main  object  of  substituting  for  the  Board  of 
Audit  a  single  chief  with  supreme  authority  in  the  de- 
partment is  to  fix  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  due 
execution  of  all  the  duties  upon  one  public  officer.  It 
tends  also  to  insure  definite  and  uniform  decisions  on 
questions  requiring  them,  nor  is  the  advantage  really 
lost  of  that  deliberative  and  collective  judgment  which 
is  considered  to  be  afforded  by  a  board  consisting  of 
several  members.  In  his  decisions  as  the  responsible 
chief  of  a  great  public  department,  the  comptroller  and 
auditor-general  must  be  held  to  express  not  merely  his 
own  individual  and  unaided  judgment,  but  the  well- 
considered  and  matured  opinions  of  the  department 
which  he  represents,  including  the  assistant-comptroller 
and  auditor  and  all  the  most  experienced  officers  under 
him.  These  decisions  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
office,  and  are  consequently  known  to  the  whole  esta- 
blishment, who  constitute  a  sufficiently  numerous  and 
influential  body  to  counteract  any  personal  leaning 
which  might  possibly  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  chief,  and 
bias  his  judgment.'' 

0  Ante,  p.  5.  pp.  39-42,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  t.  39. 

"  Corresp.  Exch.  and  Audit  Act,  '  lb,  pp.  9,  10. 


Audit  de- 
jxirtuit'Dt. 
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itiiipocial         It  is  the  duty  ol  ll»e  Audit  Ollice  '  l«'  liri  facts, 

to  make  tliein  knciwn  l^o  those  wlioin  l]n  j  »  ..*;trn,  and 
who  are  in  a  i)osition  to  deal  with  them;  to  Hift  the 
pecuniary  tranHa<'tion8  of  the  several  public  accountant« 
of  tlie  kin«,'dom,  to  investigate  tlie  real  nature  of  those 
transactions,  to  classify  them,  to  consider  the  h-'d  .tud 
financial  questions  arising  out  of  them,  to  di- 
between  what  requires  notice  and  what  does  not,  and 
to  lay  before  tlie  House  of  Commons  and  tl  -  ntive 
the  results  of  its  deliberations.**     The  com;  and 

auditor-general  is  bound  to  trace  all  moneys  issued  from 
the  Exchequer,  under  the  annual  supply  grants,  throii;jh 
the  hands  of  the  various  pubUc  accountants,  to  their 
final  api)lication  to  the  purposes  intended,  and  to  report 
the  results  to  Parliament.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty 
he  must  be  satisfied,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  dir^r-- 
tions  of  Parliament  are  carried  into  effect ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  regulations  established  by  the  Treasury  for  the 
governance  of  the  accountants  are  obeyed.* 

By  the  33rd  section  of  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Act,  the  Treasury"  are  empowered  to  refer  to  this  de- 
partment for  audit  any  other  accounts,  not  relating  to 
imperial  funds,  which  they  may  deem  of  sufficient  public 
importance  to  warrant  such  scnitiny.  Under  this  pro- 
vision the  India  Home  Accounts  were  so  referred  in 
1868  and  1869,  until  a  proper  system  of  auditing  them 
was  established. 

In  1869,  by  the  Act  32  &  33  Yict.  c.  42,  sec.  37, 
accounts  of  the  Irish  Church  Funds  are  subjected  to 
the  audit  of  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general.  And 
in  1872,  by  the  Act  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  44,  upon  the 
transference  to  the  paymaster-general  of  the  duties  pre- 

'  Corre^p.  Fxch.  and  Audit  Act,  counts  to  the  comptroUer-s'eneral  to 

p.  23.     Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  HQ.  be  audited  ;  it  can  only  be  done  by 

'  '2nd  Eep.  Coin.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  6 ;  the  Treasury  under  this  Ael,  or  by 

Com.  Pap  1870,  v.  10.  the   direct   authority  of  an   Act  of 

"  Neither  a  court  of  law  nor  either  Parliament,  Hans.  D.  v.  216,  p.  968. 
House  of  Parliament  can  refer  ac- 
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vioiisly  performed   by  the    accountant-jzeneral    of  the  •^°^**  ^*' 

J     I  J  ~  ^       partmeut. 

court  of  chancery,  the  Chancery  accounts  were  in 
like  manner  subjected  to  similar  audit.  By  these  addi- 
tional duties,  the  labours  and  responsibility  of  the 
comptroller  and  auditor-general  have  been  largely  in- 
creased. 

The  practice  of  the  office  in  the  examination  of  ac- 
counts submitted  to  them  is  as  follows :  Every  account 
is  placed  in  tlie  hands  of  an  inspector,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  take  a  general  view  thereof,  to  satisfy  himself  of  its 
substantial  accuracy.  It  is  then  referred  for  examina- 
tion to  one  or  more  examiners,  wlio  are  bound  by  rules 
specially  prepared  for  their  guidance  to  take  note  of  all 
irregularities,  and  to  bring  them  under  the  notice  of  the 
inspector.  All  questions  of  a  minor  character  are  dis- 
posed of  by  the  inspector  (with  whom,  in  fact,  it  rests 
to  judge  how  far  they  are  so,  and  what  items  he  shall 
pass  and  allow),  and  those  only  of  a  more  important 
nature,  and  involving  a  decision  by  a  superior  authority, 
are  brought  before  the  commissioner  under  whom  the 
inspector  works.  With  very  few  exceptions  these  ques- 
tions are  finally  decided  by  the  commissioner,  and  such 
alone  are  referred  for  decision  to  the  Board  as  may 
appear  to  him  to  require  their  dehberate  attention.'' 

The  auditor-general  (with  the  consent  of  the  Trea- 
sury) may  rely  upon  the  correctness  of  any  vouchers 
sent  to  his  department,  to  which  a  certificate  is  appended 
by  the  accountant  of  the  particular  office  that  all  pay- 
ments are  correctly  made,  that  all  the  sums  paid  are 
properly  calculated,  and  that  all  the  castings  are  cor- 
rect— and  so  dispense  with  a  second  examination  of  the 
items  of  such  vouchers.  But  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  as  a  parliamentary  officer,  the  auditor-general 
is    empowered  by  the  statute  either  to  examine  all  ac- 


'  Corresp.    &c.  Exch.   and  Aud.   Act,  pp.  38,  39;   Com.  Pap.   1867, 
V.  39. 
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counts  in  detail,  or  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  castings 
and  corn|)utation8  of  the  several  items  thereof.  It  is 
only  *  when  he  knows  the  accountant  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal,'  that  he  will  disjHjnse  with  the  exercine  of  these 
powers.  For  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  comptroller 
and  auditor-general  to  see,  first,  that  all  public  expendi- 
ture is  properly  authorised  and  vouched ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  same  has  been  properly  brought  to  account." 

Notwithstanding  that  apparently  a  new  and  untried 
system  was  introduced  by  the  Exchequer  and  Audit 
Departments  Act,  so  far  as  the  details  of  business  in  the 
Audit  Office  is  concerned,  the  Act  is  to  a  great  extent  an 
embodiment  of  the  existing  practice,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  references  or  appeals  on  difficult  questions, 
when  they  arise,  will  be  decided  by  a  single  responsible 
chief,  instead  of  by  the  majority  of  a  board  of  four 
members,  or  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman.  A 
special  share  of  the  work  is,  moreover,  assigned  to  the 
assistant  comptroller,  in  lieu  of  that  heretofore  entrusted 
to  one  of  the  commissioners.* 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  reorganised  Audit  depart- 
ment was  to  investigate  all  unsettled  old  claims,  some  of 
which  had  been  suffered  to  lie  dormant  for  many  years. 
A  claim  of  over  thirty  years'  standing  against  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  was  brought  to  light  through  the 
Audit  Office,  and  after  much  correspondence  and  inves- 
tigation on  the  part  of  the  colony,  was  acknowledged  to 
be  justly  due,  and  provision  made  for  its  liquidation.** 
The  Audit         ^^®  hsive  now  to  consider  Mr.  Eomilly's  complaint 
Office  in     that  under  the  new  Act  the  comptroller  and  auditor- 
tothe        general  is  '  virtually  the  servant  of  the  Treasury.'"     It 
Treasury.    ^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  -j^  ^-^e  ncw  forms  of  proccdurc  authorised  by 


■  3rd  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accta.  pp.  Act,  pp.  40, 46,  Com,  Pap  1867,  t.  39, 

13,  14, 17;  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  6;  »•  S.  Australia  ParL  Proc.  1877, 

and  see  lb.  pp.  23,  37  ;  Com.  Pap.  Appendix  Xo.  50. 

1871,  V.  11.  '  Corresp.  &c.  Exch.  and  Audit 

•  Corresp.  &c.  Exch.  and  Audit  Act,  pp.  2:*,  29, Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39. 
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the  Act,  the  Treasury  is,  in  some  cases,  substituted  for 
tlie  Exchequer,  or  tlie  Privy  Seal  Office,  in  the  issue  of 
formal  orders  for  giving  effect  to  parliamentary  grants.* 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  substantial  powers  of 
the  Treasury  over  the  Audit  Department  are  materially 
diminished  by  this  statute. 

For  example,  the  Treasury  can  no  longer  prescribe 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  internal  manajjeraent  of  the 
Audit  Office.  This  power  is  now  vested  in  the  auditor- 
general.  The  necessity  for  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  promotion,  suspension,  or  dismissal  of  audit 
officers  is  now  dispensed  with,  and  the  auditor-general 
is  constituted  the  supreme  head  of  his  department.  The 
subordinate  officers  are  thereby  secured  against  any 
arbitrary  interference  of  the  executive  government;  their 
salaries  are  fixed  by  order  in  council,  and  their  position 
made  entirely  dependent  upon  their  conduct  and  effi- 
ciency.* 

The  21st  section  of  the  Act  provides  that  the  reports  Annual 
of  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  on  the  appro-  JJ^^'  J** 
priation  accounts  shall  be  annually  sent  to  the  Treasury  Commona. 
at  a  stated  period  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  for 
presentation  to  the  House  of  Commons.  *  This  provision 
was  inserted  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  Treasury, 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  government,  to  obtain  such 
explanations  from  the  several   departments   as  might 
appear  to  be  required,  and  to  accompany  the  reports 
with  such  observations  as  they  might  think  fit  to  offer 
thereon :  thus  supplying  the  House  of  Comrlons  with 
additional  information  in  reference  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  pubhc  grants.'  *     And  the  Treasury  merely  act 


0  See  ante,jp.  7-11.  pp.  310-316,  410. 

•  Corresp.  Exch.  and  Audit  Act,  '  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  p.  162. 

pp.  42,  44,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39 ;  See  auditor-general's  reports  on  ap- 

Ist  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  p.    36,  propriation  accts.  of  1868-9,  with  a 

Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  10.     In  regard  to  Treasury  minute  thereon,  Com.  Pap. 

sustaining  independence  of  the  Audit  1870,  v.  48,  p.  613. 
Office,  see  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2, 

VOL.    II.  p    1* 
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Auditor,  ministerially  in  transmitting  such  reports  to  the  House  : 
if  they  should  not  cominunirate  tliem  within  the  time 
prescribed,  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  is  em- 
powered, by  the  32nd  section,  forthwith  to  present  any 
such  report  himself. 

In  1870  the  Committee  on  Public  AooonnU  in  thdr  fint  report 
observed  that  the  comptroller  and  sodHor-feiMral  wooU  lukrm  m 
higher  and  more  independent  podtkm  In  the  •j*  ol  ths  Mreiml  de- 
partments of  Htate  if  hii  r(>pf>rt«  were  preeeated  by  him  directly  to 
the  Houses,  instead  of  through  the  medinm  of  the  Treasury.' 

The  particulars  to  be  embraced  in  the  comptroller  s 
reports  to  the  House  of  Commons  are  enumerated  in 
the  32nd  clause  as  follows : — He  shall  call  attention  to 
every  case  in  which  it  may  appear  to  him  that  a  grant 
has  been  exceeded  ;  or  that  money  received  by  a  de- 
partment from  other  sources  than  the  grants  for  the 
year  to  which  the  account  relates  has  not  been  applied 
or  accountetl  for  according  to  the  directions  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  or  that  a  sum  charged  against  a  grant  is  not 
supported  by  proof  of  pajrment ;  or  that  a  payment  so 
charged  did  not  occur  within  the  period  of  the  account, 
or  was  for  any  otlior  r*"i^'>n  not  properly  chargeable 
against  the  OTant. 

Moreover,  since  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
competitive  examinations,  preliminary  to  appointments 
in  tlie  public  service,  the  comptroller  and  auditor- 
general  is  strict  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Treasury, 
and  of  the  departments  specially  concerned,  to  any  in- 
stances of  the  employment  of  persons  who  have  not  re- 
ceived certificates  from  the  civil  service  commissioners.^ 

Thus  far  our  attention  has  been  mainly  directed  to 
a  consideration  of  the  duties  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Department  so  far  as  the  Audit  branch  is  con- 


»  But  see  opinions  of  the  Treasury  •"  See  appropriation  accts.  1872- 

offioiak  on  this  point,  2nd  Rep.  pp.     7.3  passim,  Rep.  Com.  Pi'b.  Accts. 
4  «,  Cum.  Pap.  1^70,  v.  10.  Com.  Pap.  1S74,  v.  G. 
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cerned.     Its  Exchequer  functions  have   been    already  ^'• 
explained  in  a  former  chapter.'     It  will  here  suffice  to  func- 
say  that  the  ancient  authority  of  the  Exchequer — in  ^^'^"** 
the  receipt  and  custody  of  the  entire  public  revenue, 
in  restricting  issues  therefrom  to  such  purposes  only  as 
have  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  and  bonds — remains 
unimpaired  ;   although  a  simpler  machinery  has  been 
substituted  for  the  cumbrous  process  hitherto  in  use,  in 
order  to  give  effect  to  a  grant  of  supply  by  Parliament.^ 

If  any  question  should  arise  between  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Treasury  upon  which  the  comptroller  and 
auditor-general,  before  executing  any  direction  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  issue  of  public  money,  may  need  aid 
or  counsel  to  guide  his  opinions  and  strengthen  his 
judgment,  he  is  at  liberty  to  follow  the  practice  of  his 
predecessors  at  the  head  of  the  Exchequer,  and  obtain 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  assist 
him  in  determining  any  difficult  point  of  law  that  may 
be  involved  in  the  application.^ 

}3ut,  after  all,  the  position  of  independence  given  to  EfSciency 
the  comptroller  and  auditor-general  by  the  Act  of  1866,  ^y^tem. 
and  his  direct  accountabiUty  to  Parliament  alone  for 
his  official  conduct,  furnishes  both  Parliament  and  the 
public  with  more  ample  securities  and  safeguards  for  a 
thorough  and  impartial  examination  and  audit  of  the 
public  accounts,  as  well  as  for  a  more  complete  and 
efficient  check  and  control  over  the  public  expenditure, 
tlian  have  ever  heretofore  existed.' 

By  the  Act  29  Vict.  c.  25,  to  consolidate  and  amend  ei- 
the  laws  regulating  the  preparation,  issue,  and  payment  bln^"*' 
of  Exchequer  bills  and  bonds,  and  by  the  Act  40  Vict. 

*  See  an/e,  pp.  3-11.  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  30,  p.  337. 

J  Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.   50,  p.  19.  ^  Corra«p.  Exch.  and  Audit  Act, 

The  new  forms  enjoined  under  the  Cora.  Pap.  1807,  v.  39,  pp.  13,  42. 
.\ct   of  1^^66   are   appended  to  the  '  76.  p.  47,  and  see  Han^.  I),  v. 

Treasury  minute  of  March  2,  1867,  187,  p.  8o6  ;  v.  197,  p.  119.J. 
tor    carry ing-    the    .\ct    into    etl'ect. 


ment. 
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c.  2,  in  relation  to  Treasury  bills,  all  such  hills  are  direc- 
ted to  be  prepared  at  (lie  Hank  of  Kiijjland,  and  i.HMuetl 
upon  the  joint  autliority  of  tlie  Treasury  and  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor-general,  and  to  be  signed  by  the 
conii)troller  or  assistant-comptroller.". 
CrRnnina-  Xlie  Exchequer  and  Audit  Departments  Con8oli<la- 
(iei.ttrt.  tion  Act  went  into  operation  on  April  1,  18G7.  Tiie 
first  step  taken  in  the  organisation  of  the  new  depart- 
ment was  to  assign  to  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
assistant-comptroller  and  auditor  the  duties  heretofore 
appertaining  to  the  Exchequer  OfRce.  Then  the  comp- 
troller and  auditor-general  issued  a  minute  detailing 
the  permanent  arrangements  to  be  adopted  in  his  office 
for  giving  effect  to  the  Act  aforesaid  ;  and  directing 
certain  books  to  be  kept,  and  forms  observed,  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  that  the  issues  of  public  money 
from  day  to  day  should  be  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  author- 
ising such  appropriation  and  expenditure."  But  as  the 
necessary  accounts  had  to  be  introduced  into  nearly 
one  hundred  departments  before  the  appropriation 
account  system  could  be  brought  into  operation,  it 
was  not  until  April  1868  that  the  new  system  was  fully 
in  force."  By  a  Treasury  minute  of  December  20,  1873, 
the  '  accounting  officers  '  in  the  several  departments  in 
receipt  of  parliamentary  grants  were  nominated."  The 
salary  of  the  auditor-general  is  2,000/.,  and  that  of  the 
assistant  1,500/.'' 

In  administenng  his  department  the  comptroller  is 
assisted  by  an  assistant-comptroller  and  a  numerous 
staff  of  inspectors,  examiners  of  accounts,  and  clerks,  by 

"  See  Treasury  minute  of  March  Fxcheq.  and  Audit  Depts.  Act,C!om. 

9,  1867,  to  give'eflect  to  the  Ex-  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  p.  .357, 
chequer  Bills  Act,  Com.  Pap.  1807,  °  3rd  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  pp. 

V.  39,  p.  413.     Treasury  minute  of  4,9,  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  y.  6;  Hans. 

March  16,  1«77,  in  rega'rd  to  Trea-  D.  y.  197,  p.  1190. 
sury  Bills,  Com.  Pap.  1877,  y.  49,  p  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  p.  12-5, 

p.  589.  Com.  Pap.  1874.  y.  6. 

"  Minutes,  &c.,  issued  under  the  Civ.  Sery.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  129. 
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whom  all  the  business  is  prepared  for  the  eye  of  the 
chief.  The  junior  clerks  are  appointed  by  the  Treasury, 
who  fix  the  amount  of  salaries,  which  are  confirmed  by 
order  in  council ;  but  afterwards  they  become  amenable 
only  to  the  comptroller  and  auditor  general.' 

All  appointments  to  office  under  the  orders  in  council  requiring 
candidates  to  pass  examinations  before  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioners, should  be  concurred  in  by  '  the  head  of  the  department  '  con- 
cerned. But  in  1872-3  the  Treasury  claimed  t  uf  transfer- 
ring five  clerks  from  the  redundant  list  to  the  i.  ^  ■  i-  and  Audit 
department,  without  the  consent  of  the  comptroller.  Finding  that 
the  civil  service  commissioners  would  not  examine  the  clerks  under 
these  circumstances,  the  Treasury  assumed  the  right  of  making  the 
appointments  at  once,  and  of  dispensing  with  the  preliminary  ex- 
amination, under  the  order  in  council.  This  exercise  of  power,  at 
variance  alike  with  antecedent  practice  and  established  regnlationa, 
was  strongly  protested  against  by  tlie  comptroller  and  auditor- 
general,  who  refused  to  be  a  party  to  such  an  irregular  and  unpre- 
cedented proceeding.^  He  reported  these  facts  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  added  that  negotiations  were  pending  with  the  Trea- 
sury for  a  satisfactory  revision  of  his  official  establishment.* 

It  being  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Act  that  any  department  should  audit  and 
allow  its  own  expenditure,  the  account  of  the  vote  for 
this  department  is  rendered  to  the  Treasury. 

The  department  of  Exchequer  and  Audit  is  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury.'* 

Provision  has  also  been  made  to  bring  the  expendi-  Irish  and 
ture  for  civil  services  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  (as  ad-  e^a*ii- 
ministered  through  the  Irish  Board  of  Works,  and  the  *«««• 
office  of  the   Queen's   and    Lord  Treasurer's  Eemem- 
brancer  in  Scotland)  under  the  more  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  Treasury,  and  in  subjection  to  the  improved 


'  Corresp.  E.  &  A.  Act,  pp.  28.  »  /*.  1874,  v.   43,  p.  91 ;    Rep 

42,    44.      Com.   Pap.  1867,    v.   39;  Com.  Pub.  Accta.    pp.  0,  11,  Com 

29  &  30  Vict.  c.  39,  sees.  8,  9 ;  Civ.  Pap.  1874,  v.  6. 
Serv.  lit.  1877  8,  p.  100.  «  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  p.  1864. 

'  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  39,  p.  103. 
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regulations  which  are  now  appHed  to  civil  »ervi. 
])en(liture  in  Enghmd  under  the  Kxcliequer  and  Auciit 
1  )ej)artment  Act.* 

"r-  riirsuant  to  the  23rd  scv:: i  "<»^>»  a 

•ccounta.    royal  commission  was  immediately  api)ointe<l  to  frame 
new  plans  of  account  books,  and  regulations  for 
ing  them,  to  be  ai>plied  to  all  the  departments  oi   ..... 
civil  service.     It  consisU'd  of  two  commi.Hsioners,  one  of 
whom  was  unpaid.     Their  labours  were  comi)leted  in 
1872.     Meanwhile,  additional  duties  in  the  verification 
of   balances   in    the   hands  of  public  accountants  had 
been  assigned  to  the   commissioners,   which    are  now 
undertaken  by  the  Treasury.* 
Further             On  May  1 2,  1 H68,  Mr.  Dillwyn  moved,  in  the  House  of  Common*, 
refoi  1118       ^^  resolve  *  that  tho«e  who  conduct  the  audit  of  public  accountu  on 
proimsed.     ^  ^j^^  jj  ^^  ^^^  jj^^^  ^j  Commooa  ought  to  be  independent  of  the 
executive  government,  and  directly  responsible  to  this  House  ;  Mid 
that   inasmuch   as  the  appointment,  saUries,  and  pensions  of  the 
oHicers  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  such  audit  ai«  more  or  less 
tinder  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  the  present  system  is  one  which 
imperatively  calls  for  revision.'     The  friends  of  this  motion  urged 
that  the  new  Act  left  too  much  room  for  Treasury  interference  with 
tlie  Audit  Office,  and  did  not  sufficiently  facUitate  the  conduct  of 
business  in  that  dep;irtnient.     In  reply  it  was  sUted  that  so  far  as 
the  Act  hud  been  tried  it  had  worked  weU  :  that  whereas  several 
years   used  formerly  to  elapse  before  the  application  of  the  sums 
voted  by  Parliament  could  be  entirely  tested,  now  it  might  almost 
be  said  tliat  during  one  session   the  expenditure  of  the  previous 
session  was  thoroughly  audited  and  laid  before  the  House.'     This 
point  has  been  steadily  aimed  at,  although  '  three  or  four  years  will 
probably  elapse  before  the  system  gets  into  perfect  working  order. 
The  debate  was  closed  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  advised  Mr.  DUU-yn 
not   to   press  his  motion  to  a  division  ;  whereupon  it  was  with- 
drawn.*   

"  Minutes,  &c.  Com.  Pap.  1867,  Rep.  1873,  p.  74,  Corn    Pap.  Ie73, 

V.  39,  pp.  374-411.  V.  7  ;  2nd  Itep.  p.  63,  lb 

»  Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  36,  p.  341.  ^  Hans.  D   v.  192,  p.  123^ 

See  1st  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Acct...  Evid.  *  lb.  pp.  116-136 ;  and  see  lb.  y . 

1092,  Com.  Pap.   1870,  v.  10;  2nd  197,  p.  632. 
Rep.  p.  X.  Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  7 }  1st 
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3.  The  Mint 


The  mastership  of  the  Mint  was  formerly  a  political  The  Mitt, 
office,  but  before  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was 
made  non-political,  and  was  frequently  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  other  appointment.'  Pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  a  royal  commission  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  management  of  the  Koyal  Mint,  in  1849'* — 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Conmions*  committee  on 
official  salaries,  in  1 850  " — the  department  was  reor- 
ganised, and  again  placed  under  a  permanent  head.* 
But  in  1870,  upon  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  master's 
office,  an  Act  was  passed  to  annex  the  office  to  that  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (without  salary),  and  to 
require  the  executive  duties  of  the  department  to  be 
performed  by  the  deputy-master  and  comptroller  in 
subordination  to  his  pohtical  chief.*  This  official  re- 
ceives 1,500/.  a  year. 

4.  The  Office  of  Works  and  Public  Buildings. 

The  public  works  and  buildings  of  Great  Britain  office-  of 
were,  for  the  first  time,  placed  under  the  management  iV"^*"** 
and  control  of  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown  in 
1832,  when  they  were  assigned  to  the  charge  of  the 
commissioners  of  woods  and  forests.  But  under  this 
arrangement  the  very  objectionable  practice  was  intro- 
duced of  using  balances  of  the  land  revenues  of  the 
crown  to  defray  expenses  connected  with  public  parks 
or  buildings.  Wherefore,  in  1851,  ParUament  directed 
that  the  land  revenues  should  be  kept  apart,  and  that 
the  cost  of  erecting   or  maintaining  public  buildings 

•  Reports    on    the    Mint,   Oom.  Est.    1877-8,  p.    Ill;  Hans.    D    v. 

Pap.  1870,  V.  41,  p.  319.  195,  p.  33. 

*>  Com.  Pap.  1849,  v.  28,  p.  347.  •  Act  33  Vict.  c.  10;  Ist  Rep. 

'  If).  1850,  V.  15,  p.  179.  of    Deputy    Master    of    the    Mint, 

''  Fur  particulars  see  Civ.  Serv,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  70,  p.  17o. 
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should  be  met  by  votes  in  committee  of  supply.'  And 
in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  evil,  the  de- 
partments of  Wood«  and  Forests,  and  of  Public  Works, 
were  separated  by  the  Act  14  (&  15  Vict.  c.  42,  which 
created  a  board,  under  the  name  of  the  Office  of  Iler 
Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings." 

In  1874,  the  various  Acts  incorporatinjj  tht*  (-oni- 
missioners  of  her  Majesty's  works  and  j)ubli(;  buildings 
were  amalgamated,  and  certain  ruins,  &c.,  of  royal 
])alaccs  in  Scotland,  with  the  grounds  adjacent,  were 
transferred  from  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests 
to  this  board,  by  the  Act  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  84. 

The  board  consists  of  a  first  commissioner,  and  of 
tionof       tiie  following  ex-officio  members,  namely: — the  princi- 

t  lie  Ijoiirci 

pal  secretaries  of  state,  and  the  president  of  the  board 
of  trade,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Treasury.  The  first  commissioner,  however,  \b  the 
responsible  head,  and  has  power  to  act  alone ;  in  point 
of  fact,  the  other  commissioners  never  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  except  when  the  office  of  first  commis- 
sioner is  vacant,  or  when  the  first  commissioner  has 
taken  a  step  of  which  the  government  subsequently 
disai)i)roved  and  exercise  their  right  of  interposition  to 
rescind.'' 

The  first  commissioner  is  always  a  privy  councillor, 
and  occasionally  has  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
Its  duties.  The  board  has  the  custody  and  supervision  of  the 
royal  palaces  and  parks,*  and  of  all  public  buildings  not 
specially  assigned  to  the  care  of  other  departments, 
whether  the  same  are  appropriated  for  government 
offices,  for  national  collections,  or  for  the  recreation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  public. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  171,  p.  377.  '  The  parks  are  crown  property, 

*  See  May,  Const.  Hist.  t.  1,  p.  but  are  thrown  open  to  the  public 

21.3.  under  certain  regulations,  which  are 

''  Rep.  Com.  Misc.  Expend.  Com.  enforced    by    the    commipsioner    of 

Pap.    1860,    T.   9,    Erid.    i?51-855,  police,     acting     under     instructions 

1090;  Hans.  D.  v.  171,  p.  415;  lb.  from  the  home  secretary.     Hans.  D. 

T.  214,  p.  221.  V.  175,  p.  774. 
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The  expenses  of  internal  repairs  in  palaces  occupied  by  the  Function* 
sovereign  (such  as  St.  James's,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  Windsor  ^^^^ 
Castle)  are  paid  for  out  of  the  civil  list,  but  the  external  repairs 
thereof,  as  well  as  all  charges  connected  with  palaces  which  are  not 
in  the  occupation  of  the  sovereign,  that  is  to  say,  Kensington,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  the  Royal  Stud  House  and  Kew  Palace,  are  defrayed  out 
of  parliamentary  grants,  under  the  control  of  the  Office  of  Works,J 

It  has  also  the  cliarge  of  moneys  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  all  such 
works. 

The  buildings  in  charge  of  the  board  include  the 
royal  palaces  and  the  Tower  of  London,  Hampton  Court 
and  gardens,  and  the  following  parks,  viz. : — Richmond, 
Hyde,  Green,  St.  James's,  Regent's,  Victoria,  Kensington, 
and  Battersea,  all  of  which  are  in  or  near  London  ;  also 
the  public  parks  and  royal  gardens  in  other  parts  of  tlie 
United  Kingdom  ;  also  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  West- 
minster and  Chelsea  bridges,  together  with  the  multi- 
farious arrangements  and  responsibilities  connected  with 
the  great  metropolitan  improvements  which  were  com- 
menced in  1813  upon  land  belonging  to  the  crown,  or 
which  had  been  purchased  by  Parliament  for  public 
improvements. 

The  board  is  also  charged  with  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  roads  and  other  public  works  at  Holy- 
head, on  the  coast  of  Wales,  which  were  undertaken  by 
government  principally  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  direct  postal  communication  between  England  and 
Ireland.  The  buildings  in  which  are  held  the  probate 
registry  offices,  county  courts,  and  the  metropolitan 
police  courts,  and  the  post  offices  throughout  the  king- 
dom are  likewise  under  the  supervision  of  the  board. 
As  a  rule,  all  works  undertaken  at  the  pubhc  expense, 
and  not  specially  given  in  charge  of  other  departments, 
are  under  its  direction  ;  but  the  exceptions  have  hereto- 
fore been  so  numerous,  that  in  1860  it  was  stated  that 


i  3rd  Rep.  Com.  Tub.  Accts.  p.  16,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  11. 
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Proposal 
to  make 
the  office 
non- 
political. 


'the  mass  of  tlie  public  works  in  Engluiul  are  not  under 
the  control  of  the  board.**  For  example,  the  buildings 
which  are  8ubje(;t  to  the  su[)ervision  of  the  Home  OfTice, 
such  as  prisons,  pohce  courts,  county  courts,  and  hos- 
pitals, although  their  cost  is  defrayed  out  of  public 
funds,  used  to  be  erected  and  maintained  without  any 
reference  to  the  lk)ard  of  Works.  In  like  manner  alsf), 
the  British  Museum,  the  Admiralty  or  lioard  of  Trade 
(as  regards  harbours,  docks,  coast-guard  houses,  &c.), 
the  War  Oflice  (for  barracks),  the  Iidand  Revenue  and 
Customs  departments  (for  custom-houses,  &c.),  were 
permitted  to  have  the  exclusive  control  of  their  own 
public  buildings.  Railways,  and  in  part  lighthouses, 
have  been  under  the  su])ervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  other  lighthouses  under  the  control  of  special  com- 
missions.' In  Great  Britain  the  construction  o(  roads, 
railways,  bridges,  canals,  and  similar  undertakings,  is 
generally  effected  by  private  enterprise.  But  it  has 
been  frequently  urged  that  all  public  works  throughout 
the  kingdom  (except  those  undertaken  for  purposes  of 
naval  or  military  defence)  ought  to  be  placed  under  the 
management  of  this  board. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  mis- 
cellaneous expenditure,  in  1860,  reported  an  opinion  to 
this  effect,  provided,  however,  the  government  should 
carry  out  another  of  their  recommendations,  to  wit, 
that  the  office  of  first  commissioner  be  made  non-poli- 
tical and  permanent,  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  office,  and  the  evils 
arising  from  frequent  changes  therein,  they  considered 
to  be  most  desirable."     But  in  reply  to  an  enquiry  on 


*  Rep.  Misc.  Exp.  Com.  Pap.  I860,  of  C.   should  be  placed,   and   who 

V.    9,    Evid.    1068.      See  debate  on  should  be  assisted   bv  a  permanent 

proposal  for  reorganisation  of  Board  council   of    three    or*  four   practical 

of  Works  in  charge  of  a  responsible  men.     Hans.  D.  v.  172,  p.  677. 
minister,   under  whose    control    all  '  Hans.  D.  v.  171,  p.  206. 

public  works    of    the    country,   for  «»  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  9,  pp.  476. 

which  votes  were  passed  in  the  H.  603. 
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this  point  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  13,  18C2, 
Lord  Pahnerston  stated  that  the  government  had  no 
intention  of  carrying  out  this  recommendation,  as  it 
would  withdraw  from  responsibihty  in  that  liouse  the 
chief  direction  of  the  works  on  public  buildings,  and 
would  also  witlidraw  therefrom  the  direct  constitutional 
control  over  a  large  amount  of  pubHc  expenditure." 

On  June  5,  1863,  a  uiotion  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a 
permanent  commissioner  of  public  works  and  buildings  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  gtrenuoxisly  opposed  by 
government,  and,  after  a  short  debate,  waa  withdrawn."  A  motion 
to  a  similar  eflect  was  proposed  and  negatived  on  July  7,  1863.  On 
J  une  5,  1 866,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commous  moved  for  au 
address  to  the  Queen,  praying  the  appointment  of  a  royal  coBunJMIon 
to  enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  oi  Wmrka, 
the  Office  of  Public  Works,  and  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  improvement  of  the  metropolui ;  but  after 
a  sliort  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  government  J^^. 

,.,..,  .         ^  taxation 

formerly  claimed  the  privilege  of  occupying  houses,  pre-  of  public 
luises,  and  lands,  wnthout  being  subjecteil  to  any  payments  P'****'*'- 
for  rates  for  local  pui-poses,  such  as  poor-rates,  land-tax, 
water-rates,  &c.  This  operated  prejudicially  to  the 
holders  of  property  in  neighbourhoods  which  included 
government  buildings  witliin  their  limits,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  obliged  to  contribute  a  greater  proportion  of 
rates  than  their  fair  share,  in  consequence  of  the  govern- 
ment not  paying  their  quota  for  the  property  in  their 
occupation.  But  a  more  liberal  policy  in  this  matter  is 
now  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  ParUament. 
From  time  immemorial  it  had  been  customary  to 
consider  charitable  institutions  as  being  exempt  from 
local  rates,  but  by  various  decisions  of  the  courts  of 
law,  which  were  sustained  and  confirmed  in  1805  and 
1866  by  cases  before  the  Court  of  Appeal.^  property  of 

°  Hans.  D.  v.  166,  p.  1616.  of  Lords' cases,  p.  443.  Mersey  Docks 

"  lb.  V.  171,  pp.  406-425.  and    Harbour  Board  v.   Peiihallow, 

p  Mersey    Docks    and    Harbour  and  others,  12  Jurist  Rep.  p.  571. 
Board  Trusteea  v.  Cameron,  1 1  llou>e 
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uSSion.    ^^"^   description,  and,  in   fact,  all  property   in    useful 
occupation,  whether  held  by  trustees  or  otherwise,  ha^ 
been  declared    liable  to  local    rates.     Parliament    hau 
specially  exempted    places   of  worship,  and    has   em- 
powered the  rating  authorities,  at  their  discretion,  to 
exempt  Sunday  and  ragged  schools,  and  continues  the 
exemption   granted    by   Act   C    &   7  Vict.  c.    36   to 
literary,  scientific,  and   artistic  institutions  from  such 
payments,  but  has  refused  a  similar  relief  to  charitable 
institutions,  except  in  Ireland."     The  only  other  pro- 
perty now  held  to  be  exempt— and  that  not  by  statute, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  the  courts— is  that  occupied  by 
the  crown,  whether  for  personal  or  for  pubhc  purposes, 
the  crown  not  being  held  liable  to  any  rates  or  taxes, 
unless  specially  named    by  Act  of  Parliament.'     The 
whole  subject  was  referred,  in  1858,  to  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  reported  their 
opinion  that  all  lands  and  buildings  occupied  for  public 
purposes  ought  to  be  held  liable  to  local  rates,  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  property.*     A  bill  was  prepared 
to  be  submitted  to  the  House  to  carry  out  this  recom- 
mendation, but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  charitable  institutions  that  would  have 
been  affected  by  it— and  whose  liability  to  such  pay- 
ments had  not  then  been  established  by  the  courts — it 
was  abandoned.    In  deference  to  this  report  the  govern- 
ment, in  1861,  voluntarily  agreed  to  assume  a  liability, 
from  which  they  were  legally  exempt,  and  to  contribute 
to  the  poor-rates  of  certain  parishes  wherein  govern- 
ment property  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  assess- 

'Rosher  on  Rating  (1883),  pp.  20,  Am.  Rev.  Oct.  1880,  showing  that 

74 ;   Hans.  D.  v.  195,  p.  1814  ;  lb.  '  church  property,'  as  well  as  charit- 

T.   196,  p.   1968;  v.  216,  pp.   1175,  able  and  educational  institutions,  is 

1436  ;  V.  221,  p.  269  ;  37  &  38  Virt.  uniformly  exempted  from  taxation  in 

cc.  20  &  54.     See  arguments  for  and  the  U.  States. 

against  such  exemptions,  in  a  Repoit  '  Leith  Harbour  Commirs.  ».Poor 

of  a  Commission  to  the  Legislature  Inspectors,  1  L.  R.  Scotch  Apps.  17. 

of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  pre-  (Fishers  Digest,  1866-7,  p.  145.) 
sented  in  Jan.,  1875.     Also  North  *  Com.  Pap.  1857-8,  v.  11.  p.  217 
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able  property,  in  order  to  relieve  those  parishes  from  a  Local 
portion  of  their  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  poor. 
But  they  refused  to  be  accountable  for  police,  county, 
or  otlier  local  rates  usually  made  or  levied  with  poor- 
rates.* 

In  1860,  by  the  33rd  clause  of  the  Act  23  &  24 
Vict.  c.  112,  to  provide  for  acquirinjz  lands  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  realm,  the  principle  of  continuing  the  rate- 
ability  of  property  acquired  by  the  government  for  the 
public  service — provided  that  the  same  is  not  asseased 
at  a  higher  value  than  that  at  which  it  was  aflseraed 
when  assumed  by  government — was  expressly  recog- 
nised ;  thereby  carrying  out  and  confirming  a  principle 
previously  acknowledged  in  several  statutes  passed  in 
the  last  century,  but  which  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 
In  1865  this  matter  w^as  investigated  in  a  report  by  a 
Treasury  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  rating  houses  in  the  occupation  of  government  officials; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
the  Office  of  Works  to  examine  and  adjust,  not  only 
claims  for  local  rates  under  compulsory  enactment,  or 
under  the  Defence  Act  of  1860,  or  otherwise,  but  also  all 
cases  of  claims  for  the  payment  of  local  rates  upon  the 
public  departments,  in  respect  of  government  property, 
with  a  view  to  ensure  a  uniformity  of  action  in  regard 
to  the  same,  all  claims  duly  allowed  being  afterwards 
payable  by  the  department  concerned." 

This  arrangement,  however,  failed  to  satisfy  those 
wlio  complained  of  the  unfairness  and  unreasonableness 
of  any  exemption  whatever  of  property  in  tiie  occupation 
of  the  crown  from  the  liability  to  local  rates.  Accord- 
ingly, on  April  24,  1866,  a  resolution  was  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  calling  upon  the  government  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  recommending  to  Parliament 


•  Hans.  D.  v,  154,  \\.  794 ;  lb.  v.     Poor-Rates'  Asi^essment,   &c.    Com 
182,  p.  1905;    /*.  v.  197,  pp.  670,     Pap.  1607-8,  v.  13,  p.  107. 
1457.     And  see  Rep.  Sel.  Com.  ou  "  Com.  Pap.  ItCo,  v.  30,  p.  519. 
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a  measure  for  the  settlement  of  this  question.     It  was 
urged  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  that,  owin;^ 
to  the  want  of  full  information  on  the  subject,  it  wa»  not 
yet  possible  to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  it.     Fur- 
liubiiit       thcrinorc,  that  when  this  question  came  to  Ije  considered 
to  ponoriii  in  all  its  bearinjjs,  it  would  Ixj  found  to  involve  another 
locTr   "*^   important  question;  namely,  the  liability  of  all  jm' ' 
taxes.        buildinj^s,  whether  frovernn)ental,  municipal,  or  cL.... 
table,  to  contribute  towards  the  revenues  of  the  State  by 
the  payment  not  merely  of  local  rates,  but  also  of  direct 
taxation,  which  is  levied  for  imperial  purposes.    Where- 
upon the  motion  was  withdrawn.'     On  June  21,  1807, 
the  home  secretary  undertook  to  consider  the  question, 
with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  a  measure,  if  possible, 
at  the  next  session." 

In  tlie  year  1868-9,  however,  the  question  of  rates 
on  public  property  was  disposed  of  by  government. 
They  determined  to  abandon  in  future  the  payment  of 
all  imperial  taxes  ;  and  as  regards  local  rates,  in  the 
case  of  old  property,  to  pay  nothing  unless  the  govern- 
ment property  bears  a  substantial  proportion  (i.e.  over 
one- sixth)  to  tlie  rest  of  the  property  in  the  parish.  Hut 
on  all  new  acquisitions  of  property  from  a  certain  date 
a  contribution  is  given  by  way  of  bounty  in  aid  of  local 
expenditure,  in  lieu  of  rates ;  it  having  been  decided 
that  '  speaking  generally,  government  property  is  not 
rateable.' "" 

In  1874  the  Disraeli  ministry,  instead  of  passing  an 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  pp.  1990-2002. 
In  1803,  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to 
piibject  charities  to  the  incorr>e-tax, 
but  the  House  of  Commons  rejected 
the  motion.  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  805. 
And  see  Corresp.  between  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Boaixi  of  Inland  Revenue 
in  1803,  respecting  the  exemption 
from  income-tax  of  rents  and  divi- 
dends applied  to  charitable  purposes. 
Com.  Pap.  186.5,  v.  41 ,  p.  .5.  See  also 
n   paper  by   Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  on 


Charitable    EEdowments,    in     their 

relation  to  »lie  State  and  to  Public 
Taxation,  in  the  Fort.  Pev.  for  Aug. 
1,  1867,  p.  129. 

-  Hans.  D.  v.  188,  p.  266  ;  ▼.  190, 
p.  331  ;  and  v.  202,  p.  491.  In  the 
meanwhile  government  has  jrradually 
assumed  responsibility  of  paying  con- 
tributions in  lieu  of  rates  on  all  pub- 
lic property. 

*  1st  Rep.  Com.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid. 
237-287,  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  10. 
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Act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject,  resolved  to  make 
largely  increased  contributions  in  lieu  of  all  local  rates 
on  all  property  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  occupied 
for  the  public  service  ;  and  to  distribute  this  grant  on 
certain  equitable  principles,  which  were  explained  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  House  of  Commons/ 

The  Office  of  Works  is  also  entrusted  with  the  im-  **»'*^ 
portant  task  of  providing,  for  the  recreation  of  the  public  ac 
at  large,  free  walks  and  parks,  and  access  to  the  national 
buildings  and  collections  ;'  also,  by  the  statute  17  &  18 
Vict.  c.  33,  with  the  charge,  repair,  and  maintenance  of 
the  public  statues  erected  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the 
metropolis  ;  and  the  assent  of  the  first  commissioner  i« 
required  for  the  erection  of  any  su. '        *       '         *'    i-.* 

The  board  has  also  to  provide  i  .:ent  Tempo- 

public  departments,  and  for  temporary  commissions  of  ^Sotm. 
enquiry.*"     Public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  British 
embassies  abroad  are  also  under  its  control. 

Moreover,  the  board  provides  the  furniture  for  all  ^^^^^^^ 

IV  f    ^  11  11*^'  pablie 

government  offices,  courts  oi  law,  and  other  public  uflices. 
buildings  throughout  the  kingdom,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Admiralty  and  Inland  Eevenue  offices,  who  are 
permitted  to  provide  themselves,  out  of  separate  votes. 
This  service  was  first  imposed  upon  the  board  in  1828, 
in  respect  to  a  few  of  the  public  offices,  and  it  has  been 
gradually  extended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Treasurv, 


y  Hans.  1).  V.  220,  p.  476;  v.  221,  the  removal  of  the  Peel  statue  from 

p.  270  ;  V.  28H,  p.  326.    For  Treasury  its  present  site  in  New  Palace  Yard. 

minute  see  Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  56,  p.  lb.  \.  192.  p.  tiUiS.     It  has  not  been 

H) ;  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1876-7,  pp.  xiv.,  customary  to  erect  monuments  at  the 

31).  public  expense   to    private   citizens, 

*  See  debate  in  H.  of  C.  on  June  however  illustrious  they  have  been. 
4,    1869,  in   regard    to  opening    of  Mr.  Gladstone,  76.  v.  197,  p.  1173, 
museums,  picture  galleries,  itc,   on  •*  Rep.  Sel.  Cora.  H.  of  C.  upon 
Sundays.  expenditure  on  Departmental  Offices 

*  See  Observations  on  the  Public  and  Buildings,  urging  upon  govem- 
Statues  in  London,  and  on  govern-  ment  the  securing  of  suitable  per- 
ment  control  over  the  same,  in  Hans  manent  accommodation  for  puolic 
1).  v.  108,  pp.  1084,  1087.  And  de-  departments  in  lieu  of  hiring  houses 
bate  on  June  25,  1868,  in  the  11.  lor  their  use.  Com.  Pap.  1^77,  v.  15 
of  C,  upon  a  resolution  in  favour  of  p.  205. 
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until  the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  included  in 
the  arrangement,  which  has  been  found  conducive  to 
economy  of  expenditure,  and  to  general  convenience. 
Every  year  the  board  request,  by  circulars  addressed  to 
the  head  of  each  public  office,  and  to  the  jiersons  in 
cliarge  of  all  public  buildings  throughout  the  kingdom, 
to  know  their  requircmenta  as  regards  furniture,  repairs, 
or  additional  accommodation.  Each  dej)artment  asks 
for  what  it  may  need,  and  the  board  exercise  their  own 
judgment  in  supplying  what  they  consider  really  neces- 
sary. '  Furniture '  is  understood  to  include  all  uphol- 
stery and  repairs.  A  vote  is  annually  taken  for  the 
supply  and  repair  of  furniture  in  the  public  departments 
alone,  independently  of  the  cost  of  furniture  fur  par- 
ticular courts,  &c.,  which  is  separately  voted,  and  the 
sum  remaining  unexpended  is  repaid  to  the  Exchequer. 
It  is  impossible  to  state  beforehand,  in  the  estimate,  the 
amount  that  will  l)e  required  for  each  office ;  but 
ajipended  to  the  estimate  there  was  formerly  a  statement 
of  the  actual  expenditure  in  each  department  for  a 
For  royal   i^pevious  vear."     The  furniture  of  the  palaces  in  the 

palaces.       i  .*'-.,  ..  •!/•  \.r*u 

occupation  of  the  sovereign  is  paid  for  out  of  the  pnvy 
purse,  and  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Office  of 
Works.  But  the  board  supplies,  out  of  a  separate  vote, 
the  furniture  and  repairs  of  those  parts  of  the  royal 
palaces  which  are  only  used  on  state  occasions,  upon 
the  application  and  under  the  direction  of  the  lord 
chamberlain.  Up  to  the  year  1854,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  total  sum  annually  expended  by  the  clerk  of 
the  furniture,  in  the  Office  of  Works,  amounted  on  an 
average  to  about  25,000/.^  The  sum  estimated  in  1888 
for  this  expenditure  amounted  to  34,196/.^  There  is  a 
certain   class  of  houses  belonging  to  the   crown,   but 


«  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1877-8,  p.  19.  •*  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27.  p.  357; 

This  detailed  statement  was,  in  1874,  Eeto   on    Taxation,    pp.    318,  319  ; 

directed  to  be  omitted  from  the  esti-  Hans.  D.  v.  197,  p.  677. 
mates.     Hans.  D.  v.  218,  p.  485.  •  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  30. 
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which  are  occupied  under  grace  and  favour  by  in- 
dividuals ;  the  Office  of  Works  does  not  provide  furniture 
for  these  houses,  l)ut  it  executes  all  external  repairs, 
they  being  part  of  the  royal  property. 

When  the  board  has  any  work  to  be  done  by  con-  Conrsot*. 
tract,  it  is  not  thrown  open  to  indiscriminate  public 
competition,  but  is  confined  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
of  the  best  tradesmen,  &c.  in  London,  from  whom  the 
lowest  tender  is  accepted. 

In  1870,  Parliament  transferred  the  superintendence 
of  the  ordnance  surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  War  Office  to  the  department  of  Works.' 

The  board  is  placed  by  Act  of  Parliament  under  Tbebwud 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Treasury,  whose  sane-  uontotha 
tion  is  required  to  any  work  not  directly  ordered  by  ^re""*'/- 
Parhament.     All  estimates  for  large  public  works  are 
submitted  for  the   special   approval   of  the  Treasury, 
and  are  liable  to  alteration  by  that  department.*     The 
Treasury   appoint  the  secretary,  clerks,  and  ordinary 
employes  of  the  office,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury,  the  board  appoints  or  employs  such  archi- 
tects, surveyors,  and  other  professional  persons  as  may 
be  required. 

The  salary  of  the  first  commissioner  is  fixed  at  The  first 
2,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42.  By  « 
sec.  20  of  that  statute  he  is  declared  to  be  eligible  for 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  already 
noticed  that  efibrts  have  been  made  to  induce  the 
government  to  consent  that  this  office  shall  cease  to  be 
political,  inasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  political  in  the 
duties  of  the  chief  commissioner,  he  being  merely  the 
principal  surveyor  of  the  State,  and  his  office  a  depart- 
ment for  structural  works,  to  carry  out  undertakings 
which  have  been  sanctioned  bv  Parliament.  Should  the 


oommi»- 
sioner. 


'  Civ.  Serv.  R«.t.  1871  2,  p.  48.     p.  4,  Com.  Pap.  1873,  t.  7;  Hans. 

«  Ist  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts.Ev.    D.  v.  217,  p.  120o. 

VOL.  II.  q  n 
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Rubordi- 
iiatvs. 


Irish 

J5oar<l  of 
Works. 


government  wish  to  retain  a  pcjlitical  first  commiMioner, 
it  haN  been  urged  that  his  functions  ought  to  be  limited 
to  answering  rjucMtions  in  l^arliamcnt,  aii<l  moving  esti- 
mates on  behalf  of  the  board  :  and  tliat  the  oiHce  itself 
should  be  reorganised,  and  {)laced  under  the  direction 
of  two  permanent  commissioners.  But  ministers  are  un- 
willing on  public  grounds  to  advise  any  «u<h  cliangee.*^ 

There  is  a  permanent  secretary  (with  a  salary  of 
1,000/.  per  annum)  in  this  department,  an  assistant 
secretary,  a  consulting  surveyor,  and  nnmerous  sur- 
veyors and  clerks.' 

Tlie  oflice  of  director  of  works  was  created  in  1870, 
in  order  to  furnish  sufHcient  technical  assistance  to  the 
minister  to  enable  him  to  assume  complete  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  public  works.* 

There  is  a  separate  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
Ireland,  established  under  the  Act  1  &  2  Will.  IV.  c.  33, 
and  con.stituted  a  corporation  by  the  Acts  32  &  33  Vict, 
c.  74,  and  34  ^  35  Vict.  c.  100,  having  charge  of  all 
the  public  works  in  that  country  which  do  not  belong 
to  counties  or  to  the  poor-law  administration,  including 
all  public  buildings,  parks,  harbours,  roads  and  bridges, 
canals,  educational  buildings,  coast-guard  houses,  cus- 
toms houses,  fisheries,  drainage,  inland  navigations, 
railways,  police  courts,  prisons,  hospitals,  &c.  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  board,  it  will  be  seen,  is  much  more 
comprehensive  and  complete  than  that  of  the  Office  of 
Works  in  England.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  chairman  and 
one  paid  commissioner,  with  another  (being  the  com- 
missioner of  valuation)  whose  connection  with  the 
board  is  little  more  than  nominal.     There  are  also  an 


•"  See  ante,  p.  586.  Corresp.  &c. 
respecting  Department  of  Woo(&  and 
Works,  Com.  Pap.  1852,  v.  o3,  p. 
299;  Report  on  Office  of  Works, 
lb.  1854,  V.  -27,  p.  351  ;  Report  on 
Miscel.  Expend.  Com.  Pap.  1800,  v.  9, 
p.  476  ;  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  140  ; 


Thoma&'s  Hiatory  Public  Depart,  pp. 
83-109. 

'  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1877-8,  p.  134, 
Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  34,  p.  3.35. 

J  Hans.  D.  v.  201,  pp.  695,  714; 
also  lb.  y.  202,  p.  1364. 
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assistant  commissioner,  a  secretary,  architects,  engi- 
neers, solicitors,  and  a  numerous  staff  of  clerks,  &c. 
The  board  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Treasury.^ 

6.  The  Office  of  Woods^  ForestSy  and  Land  Revenues. 

This  department  until  1851  waa  combined  with  the  Offloeof 
Office  of  Works,  and  has  since  been  placed  in  charge  of  ^^^^ 
two  working  commissioners  (with  salaries  of  1,200/.  per  *«• 
annum  each)  who  are  permanent  officers,  each  taking 
a  share  of  the  duty  and  oversight,  to  one  being  allotted 
the  control   of  the   land   revenues,  to   the   other  the 
management  of  the  woods  and  forests.     The  property 
under  the  management  of  this  department  is  in  the 
hereditary  possession  of  the  crown,  and  \b  admiuiiitered 
for  revenue  purposes,  subject  to  the  necessary  outlay 
for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  inherit- 
ance.'    The  conmiissioners'  powers  are  very  extensive, 
as  the  crown  lands  and  royal  forests  of  Great  Britain 
are  of  some  extent  and  great  value.    They  are  required 
to  report  annually  to  Parhament. 

This  office  is  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  commissioners 
being  declared  by  the  Act  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  42,  sec. 
10,  ineligible  to  sit  therein.  But  this  arrangement  has 
proved  very  defective  and  has  occasioned  great  public 
inconvenience."*  The  board  is  subordinate  to  the  Trea- 
sury, and  subject  altogether  to  its  supervision  and 
control. 

The  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues  of  the  crown  were  for- 
merly owned  and  enjoyed,  absolutely,  by  the  Sovereign  personally. 

"  Rep.  on  Misc.  Exp.  Evid.  2270-  1010.     There  is  also  a  Board  of  Con- 

2293,  2382-240J),  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  trol  of  Lunatic  Asyiums  in  Ireland, 

9.    For  a  history  of  the  Irish  depart-  which   is   nominated   by    the    Lord 

ment  of  Public  Works,  and  statement  Lieutenant,  under  the  .\ct  18  X"  19 

of  its  duties,  see  Minutes.  &c.,  issued  Vict.  c.  109;  lb.  Civ.Serv.  Est.  '    - 

under  the  Excheq.  and  Audit  Depart-  9,  p.  201 ;    Hans.  D.  v.  19,'),  \. 

ments  Act,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  '  Hans.  D.  v.  178,  p.  16;    li.  v. 

p.  379.     As  to  present  management  183,  p.  9ij8. 

of  the  Board  see  Hans.  D.  v.  225,  p.  ■"  See  ante,  p.  302. 

Q    U    2 
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Crown  On  the  acc^Mion  of  King  Oeorg«  III,  the  reveniM  ot  tke  crown  pro- 
prvi>e  y.  ^j^y  ^^g  Burniiulnrwl  by  the  Soven>ign  in  «HslMUIf»  lor  the  •ivil  lint. 
A  compact  was  then  made  )>«twevn  the  aorwtign  and  Pkrliainctit — 
which  has  Ijeen  renewed  at  the  conimenoement  of  each  suooending 
reign — whoreby  the  ■ovijreign  transferred  to  the  nation  his  intereaty 
as  tenant  for  life,  in  the  inoooM  of  the  erown  property,  the  nMia«g» 
ment  of  the  said  property  t)eing  confidnfl  to  officialii  ti|)tir>int«d  by  the 
sovereign  and  answerable  to  Parliament,  whose  duty  it  liecame  to 
apply  the  income  thereof  in  aid  ol  the  national  Exchequer,  daring 
the  lifetime  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  keep  the  capital  intact,  to  the 
end  that  the  whole  might  revert  to  the  crown  on  the  sovereign's 
demise. 

The  officials  are  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests,  who 
are  constituted  trustees  of  the  crown  property,  and  are  bonnd,  first, 
to  secure  as  large  an  income  as  is  consistent  with  good  management 
for  the  l>enefit  of  the  nation  as  tenants  for  life  of  the  Sf>vereign  ; 
and  second,  to  preserve  intact  the  prr>f>erty  itself,  in  the  interest  of 
the  sovereign's  successors  as  reversioners.  No  interference,  there- 
fore, with  the  management  of  the  said  estates,  for  the  purpose  either 
of  suspending  the  exercise  of  the  rights  which  the  crrjwn  possessf^s  in 
any  particular  property,  or  of  dedicating  any  property  to  objects  un- 
productive of  revenue,  would  l)e  justifiable,  except  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. This  principle  has  always  been  strictly  adhered  to,  and 
Parliament  has  never  sanctioned  the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  the 
crown  property,  whether  for  local  objects  or  for  public  purposes, 
without  compensation.  The  peculiar  position  of  the  land  revenues 
of  the  crown  under  the  Civil  List  and  Land  Revenue  Acts  has  bem 
repeatedly  recognised  by  Parliament,  and  various  Acts  have  been 
passed  compensating  the  land  revenues  for  crown  property  taken  and 
appropriated  to  public  uses." 

Mr.  Howard,  in  his  report,  after  an  able  and  elaborate  statement 
of  the  principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  administration  of  the 
crown  property  by  his  department,  proceeds  to  state  that  *  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  on  behalf  of  (the  public  as)  the  tenant 
for  life,  embodying  a  proposal  in  relation  to  the  New  Forest,  would 
not  release '  him  '  from  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  trustee  of  a 
settled  estate.  If  the  resolution  were  passed,  it  would  place  the 
commissioner  in  the  dilemma  of  having  either  to  disregard  it,  or  to 
violate  the  trust  imposed  upon  him  by  Acts  of  Parliament.'  °  Ex- 
ception was  taken  to  this  portion  of  his  report  in  the  House  of 


°  Acts  39  Geo.  III.  c.  69  ;  6  &  Forest,  Com.  Pap.  1871.  v.  .58,  p.  .3.39; 

7  Will.  IV.  c.  79 ;  24  &  25  Viet.  c.  Rept.   Com^  Thames  Embankment, 

88;  29   &  30  Vict.  c.  62;  Rept.  of  lb.  1871,  v.  12,  p.  375,  Mr.  Watson's 

Hon.  J,  K.  Howard,  commissioner  of  evidence, 
woods,    on     management     of    New  "  lb.  p.  14. 
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Commons,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (the  responsible  Crown 
minister  for  the  department)  declared  that  while  approving  of  the  prope^y. 
statements  of  law,  and  of  facts,  as  given  in  the  rep<jrt,  and  above 
epitomised,  he  considered  '  any  part  of  it  dealing  with  the  relations 
of  the  department  to  this  House  as  ultra  viren,  and  not  HUbctkuied 
by  government.  P  It  was  afterwards  stated,  by  the  secretary  of  the^ 
treasury,  in  reference  to  this  report,  '  that  Mr.  Howard  was  alone 
responsible  for  what  he  thought  and  said,  although  the  Treasury 
were  responsible  for  what  he  did.'  •» 

But  the  sovereign  has  an  et^ual  right  with  any  subject  to  acquire 
and  dispose  of  private  property.**  An  Act  was  peased  in  1862  (25  it 
26  Vict.  c.  37)  to  remove  doubts  concerning,  and  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to,  the  private  estates  of  her  M^eety,  her  heirs,  and  suc- 
cessors. (By  clauses  8  and  9  of  this  Act  it  is  declared  that  the  said 
estiites  shall  be  subject  to  all  taxes,*  rates,  tbc,  whether  general  or 
local,  that  would  l»e  payable  by  any  subject  of  the  realm  ;  the  same 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  royal  pris'y  purse.)  This  Act  was  amended 
in  1873,  in  order  to  remove  doubU  as  to  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
bequeath  private  estates  to  the  heir  apparent,  and  to  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  estates  as  the  private  property  of  the  sovereign 
(36  tik  37  Vict.  c.  61).  In  debate  on  this  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  July  21  and  25,  it  was  proposed  to  provide  that  the  secrecy 
at  present  attaching  exclusively  to  crown  testaments  should  be 
abolished.  But  it  was  ruled  that  this  could  not  be  done  unless  with 
consent  of  the  crown.* 

On  July  8,  1870,  an  address  was  moved  in  the  Hoaae  ol  CQin> 
mons,  praying  her  Majesty  to  direct  that  no  public  offioes  be  erected  ^ 
on  the  crown  reserve  of  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  had  been 
reclaimed  from  the  river  at  the  public  cost.  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  by  the  prime  minister 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  on  the  ground  that  this  land  was  crown  property, 
and  was  held  by  the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests  in  trust  until  the 
next  demise  of  the  crown,  when  it  would  revert  to  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  subject  only  to  arrangements  to  be  made  between  the  crown 
and  Parliament,  in  the  settlement  of  the  civil  list.  Meanwhile, 
the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests  were  bound  to  turn  this 
crown  property  to  the  best  account,  and  it  would  not  be  competent 
to  the  Queen  herself  to  direct  them  to  the  contrary.     The  House, 


p  Hans.  D.  v.  207,  p.  807.  Martin,  Pr.  Conaort,  v.  1 ,  p.  134.  And 

0  Ih.  p.  835.  see  Act  of  1882,  c.  72,  sec.  24,  to  re- 

'  See    Freeman,    Growth     Eng.  move  doubts  as  to  crown  rights  to 

Const,  pp.  184-137.  esobeats,forfeitures,&c.,  in  the  Duchy 

»  Upon    the   imposition    of   the  of  Lancaster. 

income-tax  in  1842,  the  Queen  volun-  '  Hans.  D.  v.  217,  p.  1000 :  Amos, 

tarily  assumed  a  liability  for  the  pay-  Fifty  Years  Eng.  Const,  p.  21b. 

ment  thereof  on  her  personal  income. 


Ollico. 
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therofore,  should  not  ajik  the  crown  to  interpoMi  with  diitwtion*  in 
this  matter  ;  any  iiuch  interference  would  Ij*  beyond  tlie  power 
of  thtj  crown.  Notwithntandinx  tlM«o  an<uinent«,  the  addreM  wad 
passed  on  a  division."  On  July  19  the  Queen's  answer  to  thi« 
B<ldreii8  WHS  report««<l.  Her  Majesty  stat^l  thcrr-in  that  no  puhlic 
offices  could  be  erected  on  this  land  without  a  yiar!iarnentar>'  vot«  ; 
that  nothiiijf  short  of  an  Act  of  Parlianwot  could  exclude  all  era- 
ployniont  of  the  land  for  profit  by  buildii^  ;  that  full  opportunity 
would  bo  ttn*onle<l  to  Purliauient  to  discuss  any  such  measure  on  iU 
merits,  and  that  no  step  would  be  Uken  durinj?  th^!  current  year 
to  appropriate  the  land,  or  to  interfere  with  the  final  decision  of 
the  question.* 

The  General  Poet  Office. 

The  Post  Tlie  Post  OfTice  is  a  branch  of  the  public  senrice 

which  directly  concerns  tlie  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  is  also  a  source  of  public  revenue.  Tlie 
gross  revenue  for  the  year  1886  was  10,715,978/.,  and 
the  net  revenue  2,514,635/." 

It  has  been  urged  that  this  source  of  enriching  the 
State  should  be  applied  to  extending  postal  advantages 
to  remote  country  districts.  But  the  government  have 
hitherto  refused  to  admit  the  justice  of  this  claim,  con- 
sidering that  it  would  be  virtually  taxing  one  part  of 
the  nation  for  the  benefit  of  another ;  and  that  if  the 
large  revenue  thus  obtained,  without  pressure  or  diffi- 
culty, were  so  absorbed,  it  would  necessitate  additional 
taxation  of  a  much  more  objectionable  character  to 
make  up  the  loss  to  the  State.*  As  a  general  principle 
the  post  office  authorities  in  England  refrain  from 
sanctioning  any  extension  of  postal  or  telegraph  facih- 
ties,  unless  they  are  Hkely  to  prove  self-supporting. 
This  rule,  however,  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  every 
particular  case  is  dealt  with  in  a  liberal  spirit.^ 

On  May  2,  1871,  the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  202,  pp.  175.3-1786.  mast.-Gen.  p.  9. 

"  lb  V.  203,  p.  485:  Ih.  v.  209,  »  See  Mr.Gladstone's  obeervations 

p.  865 ;  and  see  Public  Offices  Site  in  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  p.  1082. 
Act  18«2  '  ^-  V-  174,  p.   415:  v.  194.  p. 

-  Com.  Pap.    1887.   Rep.  Post-  1900;  v.  K6,  p.  13;  v.  222,  p.  311. 
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a  resolution  urging  the  desirability  of  communications 
between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  a  further  reduction  of  the 
rates  of  postage  between  the  two  countries.  This  led 
to  a  general  international  postal  congress,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  a  treaty,  under  wliich,  pursuant  to  the  Act 
38  Vict.  c.  22,  from  July  1,  1875,  reduced  rates  of 
international  postage  in  Europe  and  America,  with 
other  postal  reforms,  have  been  established. 

Altliough  presided  over  by  a  minister  of  the  crown, 
who  is  usually  but  not  invariably  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  the  Post  Office,  considered  as  a  revenue  de- 
partment, is  subordinate  to  the  Treasury.  Otherwise, 
the  postmaster-general  lias  the  entire  control  over  its  ^^^£1*' 
administration.  His  office  is  accordingly  both  onerous  g«>««L 
and  laborious,  as  it  involves  the  oversight  and  direction 
of  an  immense  establishment.  He  has  also  to  negotiate 
postal  treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  to  determine  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  establishment  of  increased 
postal  facilities  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  the  Treasury  in  pecuniary 
matters ;  to  regulate  promotions,  and  to  distribute  the 
patronage  of  the  department. 

The    patronage  in  the   hands   of  the   postmaster-  AF>pomt- 

•,  .  ^  rutnts  to 

general  is  very  great.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all  office. 
his  subordinate  officers  and  clerks,  with  the  exception 
of  the  '  receiver-general,'  who  is  appointed  by  the  Trea- 
sury ;  and  of  the  various  local  officers  and  employes  of 
every  grade  throughout  the  kingdom,  amounting  in  all 
to  upwards  of  54,000  persons,  with  the  exception  of 
the  postmasters  in  small  country  places,  where  the 
emoluments  are  so  small  as  to  require  the  office  to  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  some  business  or  profession. 
In  such  cases,  it  is  deemed  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  the  appointment  should  be  conferred  upon 
a  resident  in  the  place,  and  be  in  the  gift  of  the  Trea- 
sury, though  officially  proceeding  from  the  postmaster- 
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general.  In  making  tliesc  ai)pointments,  it  is  qpusI 
for  the  Hecretary  to  the  trea-Mury  to  take  the  recom- 
menfhition  of  the  members  of  the  liou»e  of  ComnionB 
for  the  particular  district  or  locality,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  convenience  and  wishes  of  the  neigh lx>ur- 
hood.' 

liegulations  have  been  established  for  promotions 
from  one  class  to  another  amongst  the  post  office  em* 
ployi^s,  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
persons  to  fill  up  any  vacancy.  Country  pf>8tma«<tcrs 
are  permitted  to  appoint  their  own  clerks,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  postmaster-general,  who  also 
retains  the  right  of  dismissing  them  for  misconduct. 
pAriia-  Post  office  clerks,  in  common  with  other  emT)loyes 

mentary       .        ,         .    .,  •  i  i      i  i     •  • 

inflneuoe.  in  tlie  civil  service,  though  they  may  owe  their  appoint- 
ments in  the  first  instance  to  parliamentary  influence, 
are  expressly  forbidden  from  making  use  of  any  y)olitical 
or  parliamentary  interest  for  their  subsequent  advance- 
ment; and  they  are  strictly  prohibited  from  sending 
forward  any  official  communication  in  regard  to  their 
personal  claims  or  grievances,  except  through  the  head 
of  their  particular  department,  under  penalty  of  dis- 
missal.* 

Members  of  Parliament  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
are  often  consulted  by  the  postmaster-general  in  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  letter-carriers,  &c.,  in  country 
places,  but  in  the  distribution  of  his  patronage  the 
postmaster-general  is  free  to  exercise  his  own  discretion. 

*  Ilans.  D.  V.  236,  pp.  468,  675  ;  amounts  are  nominated  by  the  poet- 

Eep.  of  Comm".  of  Enq.  into  the  Post  master-general,  tut  appointments  are 

Office,  p.  35,  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27.  given  to  successful  competitors  among 

The    Treasury-    minute     confirming  clerks  and  other  officers  of  the  P.  O. 

these    recommendations    fixed    upon  Dpt.     Hans.  D.  v.  204,  p.  1029 ;  v. 

175/.   as  the  maximum  salary  to  be  232,  p.  1850;    3rd  Rep.  Civ.  Serv. 

assigned  to  the  Treasury  nominees.  Enq.  Commn.  p.  78,  Com.  Pap.  1876, 

Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27,  p.  442.     But  v.  23. 

this  amount  has  since  been  reduced  •  See  ante,\6L  1,  p.  648.    Papers 

to    120/.  in  England,  and  100/.  in  relating  to  the  case  of  John  Carroll. 

Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  all  post-  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  p.  291. 
masters  whose  salary  exceeds  these 
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It  is  only  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  1  Will.  lY.  Po«t- 
c.  8,  consolidating  the  offices  of  postmaster-general  of  jjenerai  in 
Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland,  that  this  has  been  ac-  ^^|;^«  ^ 
counted  a  political  office.  Prior  to  the  Treasury  minute  menu 
of  May  24,  1822,  there  were  two  postmasters-general 
for  Great  Britain,  who  were  deemed  to  be  disqualified 
for  silting  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  account  of  the 
office  having  been  remodelled  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1710 — subsequent  to  the  statute  of  Anne,  which  de- 
clared that  all  '  new  offices '  should  render  their  posaes- 
sors  ineligible  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Comraons. 
Wherefore  the  postmaster-general  has  been  usually  a 
peer.  During  the  Canning  administration,  in  1827,  the 
office  was  conferred  upon  a  commoner  ;  but  this  o^*ca- 
sioned  considerable  inconvenience,  as  the  department 
was  without  a  representative  in  either  House,  and  the 
experiment  was  not  repeated.**  At  length,  after  several 
unsuccessfid  attempts,"  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  year 
18G6  to  render  the  postmaster-general  ehgible  for  the 
House  of  Commons.**  When  he  is  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  represent  the  department  in  the  Lower 
House.* 

The  postmaster-general  reports  annually  to  the  lords 
of  the  treasury  upon  the  condition  of  his  department, 
and  tliese  reports  are  invariably  laid  before  Parhament. 

In  1838  the  system  of  transmitting  money  orders  duties  im- 
through  the  Post  Office  was  first  formally  established,  {J^J'^ 
though  it  had  been  in  partial  operation  for  some  years  panment. 
previously;*  and  in  1861  advantage  was  taken  of  the 

»>  See  ante,  p.  291.  3238-3292,  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15; 

«  See  Mr.    l)arbv  Griffiths'  mo-  Com.  Pap.  1854.  v.  27,  p.  3}>9 ;  Kep, 

tions,  Hans.  D.  v.  176,  p.  1390 ;  v.  on  Misc.  Expend.  Evid.  1370,  Com. 

178,  p.  378.  Pap.  1860,  v.  9  ;    Hans.  D.  v.  174, 

<»  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  56.  p.  1219  ;    and  the  annual  report  of 

'  Authority    for    the    preceding  the  postmaster-general. 
Btatements,  and    further  particulars  '  For    Rep.  of    Treasury  Com*. 

concerning  this  department,  will  be  enquiring   into  working   of    money 

found  in  the  Kep.  ou  Off.  Sal.  Evid.  order  system,  post  otiice  notes  and 
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o2t^      facilities  aiTorded  by  the  post  office  money  order  syitem 
-^Hieui.      in  Operation  tliroughout  the  kingdom  to  introduce  po«t 
office  8avin</s  banks,  wliich    have   proved   of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  the  poorer  cUuiaet  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.'    In  1882  Acta  were  jmmed  to  authorise  the 
use  of  reply  post  cards,  and  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
parcels  by  post.     In   1804  another  lx>on  was  bestowed 
by  government  upon  the  poorer  classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  empowering  payments  to  be  received  from 
time  to  time  through  the  Post  Office  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  government  annuities  of  small  amounts,  and  on 
behalf  of  contracts  for  payments  of  sums  of  money  on 
death. •*     In  1867  the  department  undertook  the  dis- 
tribution at  all  its  offices  of  forms  of  applicatirm  from 
the  public  for  dog  licences,  under  the  Act  80  Vict.  c.  5  ; 
and  in  1868  to  distribute  the  licences  themselves,  an 
arrangement  which  has  worked  admirably.     In  1870  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Post  Office  should  undertake  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  Inland  lievenue  stamps  gene- 
rally, and   directions  were   accordingly  given  by  the 
Treasury  to  sanction  the  same.*     By  a  bill  passed  in 
1882   a  new  scheme  for   the   working   of  post  office 
annuities  and  insurance  business  was  introduced.     The 
Bill  was  founded  on  the  report  of  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject.' 

postal  drafts,   see  Com.  Pap.  1877,  tables  of  premiums  to   be  charged 

V.  27,  p.  261  ;  and  see  Money  Order  under  contracts  for  insurance  of  live* 

Act,  -^  &  44  \  ict.  c.  .33.  or  grant  of  government   annuities ; 

«  By  the  Act  24  Vict.  c.  14,  am-  and   under  contracts    for    grant  of 

ended  by  26  \  ict.  c.  14,  and  32  &  33  government  deferred  Ufe   annuities; 

N  ict.  c.  o9.     For  an  account  of  these  also,  rep'ulationa    pursuant    to    Act 

banks,  see  Kep.  of  Com',  of  Public  aforesaid,  bv  the  postmaster-general, 

Amounts  for  1 86.5,  Appx.  No.  2,  pp.  respectinor  government  insurances  and 

lo6-lb9;  and  Lewins  on  post  office  annuities.     Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.   30 

savings  banks.    For  statistics,  show-  pp.  68:J-806.  ' 

ing  advantages  which  have  accrued  »  Reports  of  Pav.  M.  G«n. for  1867 

to  the  public  generally  from  the  monev  to  1875.  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  39   p 

order  system,  and  post  office  savings  729.  ' 

banks,  see  the   postmaster-generals  J  45  *  46  Vict.  c.  51  ;  Com.  Pap. 

rep.  lor  1867  and  following  years.  1882,  v.  12,  p.  .383.    See  also  explana- 

"  Act  27  &  28  \-ict.  c.  43.     See  torv  memo.,  lb.  v.  37,  p.  225. 
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A  question  was  raised  in  rejiard  to  the  disposal  of  Lai»ed 
unclaimed  post  office  money  orders.  Hitherto  the  onten. 
moneys  accruing  from  lapsed  post  office  orders  have 
been  used  by  the  department  under  a  Treasury  letter  of 
February  1852,  to  form  a  fund  for  assisting  its  officers 
in  the  insurance  of  their  lives  and  in  the  payment  of 
bad  debts  of  postmasters,  &c.  But  as  it  is  obviously 
improper  for  a  department  to  create  a  fund  out  of 
money  which  neither  belongs  to  them  nor  has  been 
appropiiated  by  Parhament,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Audit  Office  in  18G7  that  the  money  represented  by 
these  lapsed  orders  should  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
as  an  extra  receipt,  and  if  the  orders  are  afterwards 
presented.  Parliament  should  provide  the  means  of 
paying  tliem.  This  suggestion  was  approved  by  the 
committee  on  public  accounts  in  1869,  and  has  since 
been  ratified  by  the  Treasury.?' 

The  propriety  and  expediency  of  enjoining  the  cessa-  Sunday 
tion  of  Sunday  labour  in  the  various  post  offices  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  has  also  frequently  engaged  the 
attention  of  Parhament,  and  has  sometimes  given  rise  to 
the  expression  of  contrary  opinions  thereon.'  In  1850 
a  royal  commission  appointed  to  investigate  this  ques- 
tion made  various  recommendations  on  the  subject,"  to 
which  the  lords  of  the  treasury  gave  effect,  with  a  view 
to  lighten  as  far  as  possible  labour  in  this  department 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  to  discontinue  all  Sunday  posts 
in  rural  districts,  at  the  request  of  *  the  receivers  [of 
six  sevenths]  of  the  Sunday  letters.*  °  This  was  altered 
in  1872  to  '  the  receivers  of  two-thirds  of  the  letters  for 
the  district,'  and  further  r^ulations  made  to  limit 
Sunday  labour  in  the  postal  service."    Persons  employed 


k  2nd   Rep.  Com*.  Pub.   Accts.  »  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  425:  Sesa. 

Evid.  509-517,   Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  Pap.  1888. 

10:  3rd  Rep.  pp.  iv.  19,  Com.  Pap.  -  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  20,  p.  455. 

1868-9,  V.  6  ;  Ist  Rep.  pp.  yi.  110,  "  lb.  v.  5S.  p.  183;  lb.  1854.  v. 

Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  10 ;  1st  Rep.  p.  60,  p.  27 ;  Ih.  1867-8,  v.  41,  p.  329. 
vii.  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  11.  "  Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  36,  p.  337. 


■tilructf. 
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in  the  Post OffKc are  cxprewly  prohibite<l  from  ajritating 
for  a  discontinuance  of  the  Hunday  (lelivery  of  lelterH.' 
Since   1800  it  has  dcvolve<l   uiH)n   the  Post  Office 
department  to  enter  into  contracts  for  tlie  tranHmi-wion 
of  mails  by  steam  or  sailing  veweb  to  pUce«  beyond 
the  seas;**  but  no  such  contracts  are  considered  to  be 
binding?  until  an  opportunity  has  l)cen  afforded  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  expressing  its  opinion  thereon/ 
And  while  it  is  manifestly  undesirable  t!»at  either  the 
j^ovemment   or   the  IIouhc  sliould  be  fettered  by  the 
House  of   Commons   adopting  an   abstract   resolution 
defining  the  terms  upon  which  all  postal  subsidies  shall 
be  hereafter  granted,'  it  is  essential  that  every  j)o«tal 
contract  should  be  submitted  to  the  House  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  stage  of  the  agreement,  to  admit  of  a  free 
expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  same,  without 
entaiUng  any  pecuniary  responsibility  to  the  proj>o8ed 
contractors,  in  the  event  of  the  House  objecting  to  the 
contract.* 

An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  duties  of  the 
fcur"''  General  Post  Office  in  1 809  by  the  transfer  of  the  con- 
graphs.  ^j,^j  ^£  ^j^g  electric  telegraphs  within  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  that  department. 
This  reform  had  been  in  contemplation  by  the  govern- 
ment for  several  years,  and  had  been  advocated  by  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  througliout  the  kingdom,  aa 
well  as  by  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the  public 
press.  It  was  ultimately  effected  by  means  of  Acts 
passed  in  1808  to  1877,"  which  authorised  the  post- 
master-general, mth  the  consent  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury,  from  time  to  time  to  purchase,  upon  certain 
terms  therein  mentioned,  and  with  moneys  to  be  granted 

p  Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  41,  p.  329.  See  the  Churchward  case,  ante,  voL 

1  Act  tiS  Vict.  c.  6;  Com.  Pap.  1,  p. 
1868-9,  V.  35,  p.  1152.  °  Act  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  110 ;  32  & 

'  See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  491,  776.  33  Met.  c.  73 ;  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  88  ; 

'  Haus.  D.  V.  190,  p.  2010.  36  &  3?  Vict.  c.  83,  &c. 
♦  lb.  V.  189,  pp.  658-702,  1561. 
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by  Parliament  for  the  purpose,  the  undertakings  of  any- 
existing  telegraph  company  whose  shareholders  may 
consent  to  such  sale  and  transfer. 

The  Bill  of  18G8  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  took 
evidence  thereon,  and  reported  it  with  amendmeuta,  and  with  mn 
opinion  '  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  transmiarion  of  xaam^gtm 
for  the  public  should  become  a  legal  monopoly  in  the  Po«t  Office.' 
Also,  that  the  postmaster-general,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treararj, 
should  be  empowered  to  make  special  agreements  for  the  tranimi*' 
sion  of  certain  classes  of  messages  at  reduced  rates,  but  that  th« 
House  of  Commons  shall  be  duly  informed  of  the  same  ;  and  further- 
more, recommendations  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  and  working  of 
submarine  cables,  «kc/ 

It  was  at  first  decided  that  no  exclusive  privilege  in 
the  transmission  of  public  telegraphic  meaaages  should 
be  given  to  the  Post  Office  department.  But  it  was  ulti- 
mately deemed  expedient  to  confer  this  power  upon  the 
postmaster-general. 

The  change  lias  led  to  an  enormous  increase  in  tele- 
graphic communication  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  attended  with  great 
advantages  to  the  State,  as  well  as  to  the  pubUc  at  large, 
by  estabUshing  a  cheaper,  more  widely  extended,  and 
more  expeditious  system  of  telegraphy,  and  also  by 
strengthening  the  means  of  defence  against  hostihty 
from  without,  and  aiding  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  within  the  realm.  Nevertheless,  the  new  system, 
as  at  present  administered,  does  not  pay  the  expense  of 
working  and  interest,  and  although  the  number  of  mes- 
sages increased  enormously  each  year  after  its  adoption, 
so  did  the  expenses  far  exceed  the  receipts."     While  the 


Com,  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  41.  isation    and   financial    system '   re- 

See  Mr.  Scudamore's  Rep.  on     ported.   Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  13,  p.  1. 


I 


Rep.  Treasury  Com.  17  July,  1875  ;  49,  p.  373  and  p.  389.     For  financial 

the    Postmaster-General's   strictures  results  of  P  O.  Telegraphs,  see  Fort, 

on  this  Rep.  Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  4'2,  Rev  (N.S.)  v,  18,  p,  826;  Ed.  Rev. 

p. 371.    A  committee  on  'the  organ-  v.  143,  p,  177. 
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number  of  messages  forwarded  by  telegraph  ofBces  in 
Eii^'land,  Wales,  S<'otland  and  Irolarid  in  1870-71  wore 
9,SrjO,177,  they  increased  in  1880-7  to  50,243,639/ 
Yet  tlie  deficit  in  1887  in  this  branch  of  the  service  waa 
469,840// 
Empioyfig.  The  poRtmaster-peneral  receives  a  salary  of  2,500/.  a 
year.  The  de[)artment  is  under  the  control  of  a  secre- 
tary, whose  salary  rises  from  1,500/.  to  2,000/.  a  year; 
with  a  financial  secretary  (1,500/.),  and  two  assistant 
secretaries  (1,200/.-! ,400/.).  The  number  «>^  '  '  =  in 
the  central  offices  in  London,  Dublin,  and   i  irgh 

amounted  in  1887  to  over  seven  hundred.  The  savings 
banks  and  government  annuities  branches  of  the  Post 
Office  department  are  self-supporting.*  There  is  a  sepa- 
rate staff  to  carry  out  the  Post  Office  telegraph  system. 
The  vote  for  this  service,  including  the  central  office, 
London,  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1888-9,  amounted 
to  670,905/. 

THE   SECRETARIAT   OP  STATE. 

Secretary  The  Origin  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  or,  as 

of  state,  ji^  ^jjg  formerly  styled,  king's  secretary,  is  difficult  to 
trace.  From  the  researches  of  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  we 
may  infer  that  the  ancient  Enghsh  monarchs,  like  those 
of  other  countries,  were  always  attended  by  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  known  at  first  as  their  *  clerk,'  and  aftersvards 
as  *  secretary,'  whose  duty  it  was  to  conduct  the  king's 
correspondence,  and  to  convey  his  commands  in  writing 
to  the  high  officers  of  state,  when  they  were  not  per- 
sonally communicated  by  the  mouth  of  the  sovereign. 
These  functionaries  were  not,  however,  in  any  sense 
regarded  as  secretaries  of  state,  nor  were  they  styled 
such,  in  England,  until  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign  ;  after  which  the  term  was  generally  employed  to 

»  Postmast.-Genl's,  Report,  1887,  »  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1877-8,  p.  531, 

p.  34.  Ac. 

y  lb.  p.  8. 
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designate  the  king's  secretary.  Moreover,  unless  they 
had  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council,  they  were  never  ac- 
counted responsible  for  the  measures  of  government.* 

Until  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.,  the 
king's  secretary  appears  always  to  have  been  a  priest. 
After  a  few  years'  service,  lie  was  usually  promoted  to  a 
bishopric,  or  to  some  otlier  lucrative  post.  He  was  not 
ordinarily  a  member  of  tlie  Privy  Council  until  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.,  but  when  admitted  to  this  distinction,  al- 
though he  shared  the  responsibihties  of  other  coitr  ■"  ■-•. 
he  was  otlierwise  nothing  more  than  an  executi\  <  , 

answerable  only  to  his  sovereign  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties,  which  entaileil  upon  him  no  constitutional 
responsibility,  and  required  notliing  more  than  a  faithful 
and  implicit  obedience  to  the  king's  commands.** 

The  secretary's  office  became  gradually  more  im-  Datie* 
portant  from  this  period,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  responsi. 
Eevolution  of  1G88,  when  the  direction  of  public  affairs  ^t^'^ 
passed  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  cabinet,  that  the 
secretary  of  state  began  to  assume  those  high  duties 
and  responsibilities  which  have  rendered  his  office  one 
of  the  most  important  and  influential  in  the  government, 
and  his  authority  to  use  the  name  of  the  sovereign  such 
as  can  be  questioned  by  none  but  the  sovereign  himself. 
With  this  accession  of  dignity  and  authority,  he  became 
directly  answerable  to  Parhament  for  the  constitutional 
and  judicious  exercise  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.* 

The  principal  secretaries  of  state  have  the  sole  con- 
trol of  the  business  of  their  respective  offices,  and  are 
entirely  responsible  for  all  affairs  of  State  transacted 
therein  ;  subject,  of  course,  to  the  general  superintend- 
ence of  the  cabinet  council.*^ 

As  high  officers  of  State,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 


»  Nicolas,  Pro.  of  Pri^y  Council,  ces,  c.  25. 
▼.  6,  pp.  xcvii.  cxxix.  **  Earl  Russell,    Rq).   Com.   on 

"  lb.  pp.  cxxxii.-cxxxiv.  Education,  Evid.    2905,  Com    Pan 

«  ift.p.exxxvi ;  Clode,  Mil.  For-  1865,  v.  6.  ,  ^ 
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J^^     behalf  of  the  crown,  they  powetf  great,  if  not  undefinable 
•tat«.         powers,  in  addition  to  those  which  they  derive  from  the 
statute  or  common  law.    In  cases  that  involve  tli<  '  ' 

of  the  subject,  a  secretary  of  state  has  a  ri;;ht  to  ..    i 

magisterial  capacity.  The  proper  safeguard  against  the 
abuse  of  these  enormous  powers  is  to  be  found  in  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  subject  from  all  illegal  acts,  l»y 
whomsoever  committed,  by  the  courts  of  law;*  as  w.il 
as  in  the  responsibility  for  every  act  of  administration 
to  the  high  court  of  Parliament.' 

The  numljcr  of  secretaries  of  state  has  varie<l  IVom 
time  to  time,  with  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service. 
Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  customary  to 
have  but  one  secretary.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
reign,  a  second  principal  secretary  was  appointed,  wiili 
co-ordinate  powers  and  duties.  Thenceforth,  with  some 
exceptions,  it  became  usual  to  appoint  two  secretaries  of 
state,  until  after  the  union  with  Scotland,  when,  as  will 
l)e  presently  noticed,  the  number  was  again  increased. 
There  are  now  five  principal  secretaries  of  state,  viz. : — 
the  home,  the  foreign,  and  the  colonial  secretaries,  and 
the  secretaries  for  war  and  for  India.  Constitutionally 
considered,  however,  there  is  but  one  secretary  of  state. 
The  office  may  be  said  to  be  in  commission,  as  its  division 
into  separate  departments  is  merely  by  conventional 
agreement.  Whatever  may  be  their  numl^er,  the  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state  really  constitute  but  one  officer, 
and  capable  of  being  changed  by  the  sovereign,  each 
being  co-equal  and  co  ordinate  with  his  colleagues,  if 
need  be,  with  the  transaction  of  business  appertainincr 
to  all  or  either  of  them  ;  though  each  has  a  department 
which  is  ordinarily  assigned  to  his  particular  care.  They 
take  formal  precedence  according  to  the  date  of  the 
creation  of  their  respective  offices.^ 

*  See  cases  cited  defining  and  re-  Nicolas,  Pro.  of  Privy  Council,  v.  6, 

strainin<r  the  authority  of  a  secretary  p.  cxxxvii. 
of  state,  in  Broom's  Const.  Law,  pp.  '  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  493. 

525-617,    726,    ?/.    727  ;    see    al?o,  «  Pro.  of  Pri\-y  Coun,  v.  6,  pp. 
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The  secretaries  of  state  are  the  only  authorised 
channels  whereby  the  royal  pleasure  is  signified  to  any 
part  of  the  body  politic,  whether  at  home  or  abroad  ; 
and  either  of  tliem  may  be  empowered  to  convey  the 
Queen's  commands,  at  any  time,  to  any  person.''  The 
counter-signature  of  a  secretary  of  state  is  necessary  to 
give  validity  to  the  sign-manual.  It  is  under  this  safe- 
guard that  the  patronage  of  the  crown  is  administered, 
and  every  official  act  of  the  crown  performed.  Thus, 
while  the  personal  immunity  of  the  sovereign  is  secured, 
a  responsible  adviser  for  every  act  is  provided,  who 
must  be  prepared  to  answer  for  what  the  crown  has 
done.' 

A  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  directly  by  the  Mod«of 
crown,  and  is  removable  at  the  royal  pleasure  :  but  menu 
while  he  holds  the  seals  of  his  office  he  is  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  his  sovereign,  and  administers  the  royal 
authority  and  prerogative  which  are  delegated  to  him 
without  reserve.  In  time  of  war,  or  in  cases  of  emergency, 
the  secretaries  of  state  exercise  a  power  direct  from  the 
crown,  even  over  their  colleagues  in  the  administration. 
Thus,  Lord  Chatham,  when  secretary  of  state,  is  said  to 
have  required  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  to  sign  in- 
structions which  he  did  not  allow  him  to  read.  Both 
military  and  naval  commanders,  during  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  corresponded  direct  with  the  secretary  of 
state.  And  more  recently,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  when 
secretary  at  war  and  a  cabinet  minister,  was  overruled 
and  controlled,  in  a  matter  -with in  his  own  department, 
by  a  written  order  from  a  secretary  of  state.''  But  the 
secretary  at  war  was  not  then  a  secretary  of  state. 


cviii.  cxxiii.  cxxx.cxxxix.;R«p.Com*.  the  Army,  pp.  vi.  vu.     Evid.  p.  32, 

Piplom.  Service,  p.  520,  Com.  Pap.  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  7  ;   Sir  R.  Peel 

1870,  V.  7  ;  Hans.  D.  v.  230,  p.  1781.  in  Mir.  of  Pari.  1829.  p.  806.     And 

■»  Rep.  Com*,  on  Foreign  Trade,  see  avte,  vol.  1 ,  pp.  267-269. 
Evid.  1933,  Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  7.  "  Rep.  on  Org.  of  Army,  pp.  896, 

'  Rep.  Com*,  on  Organisation  of  447,  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v,  7. 

VOL.    II.  R    R 
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Th«  Bm1».  /^  secretary  of  state  receives  his  investiture  by  the 
delivery  of  the  seals  of  office  from  the  hand  of  the 
sovereij^ti  in  council,  and  the  appointment  is  formally 
terminated  by  the  return  of  the  seals  into  the  woven-ign's 
hands.  Upon  the  delivery  of  the  seals,'  althougli  he 
may  not  have  receive<l  a  patent,  a  secretary  of  state  be- 
comcH  invested  with  the  full  enjo3mient  and  euardMe  of 
all  his  powers. 

Tlie  Mials  are  three  in  namber,  namely,  the  signet,  whidi  oon- 
taitiB  the  royal  arrns  and  supporteni ;  another  leal  of  a  nnaller  nae, 
having  an  escutcheon  of  thn  kiiiji^s  amiK  only  ;  and  a  itill  wmaU&r 
■eal,  callod  the  cachet,  which  is  similarly  engraved.  Either  tlie 
gignet  or  the  second  seal  above  mentioned,  according  to  circumstancea, 
is  affixed  to  the  instruments  which  receive  the  royal  signature.  The 
cachet  is  only  used  for  sealing  the  king's  (or  queen's)  letters  to 
sovereign  princes. 

Patent  of  It  has  been  the  general  practice,  however,  since  the 

office.  yg^  1578,  at  least,  to  issue  letters  patent  of  appointment, 
during  pleasure ;  but  in  the  frequent  changes  of  office, 
of  late  years,  this  has  sometimes  been  dispensed  with. 
But  the  attention  of  Parliament  having  been  directed  to 
this  irregularity,  it  has  been  decided  that  hereafter  the 
necessity  for  taking  out  a  patent  will  be  strictly  main- 
tained." The  patent  is  couched  in  general  terms,  con- 
ferring the  office  without  limitation  of  powers.  There 
is  a  fee  of  200/.  payable  upon  the  receipt  of  the  patent, 
which  payment  has  been  recently  enforced  by  order  of 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.''  Upon  the  creation  of 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  war,  in  1855,  a  supple- 
mentary patent  was  issued  containing  certain  special 
reservations  in  the  powers  granted  to  that  functionary ; 
the  constitutional  question   arising  out  of  which  will 


»  Pro.  Privy  Council,    v.    6,   p.  pp.  1105,1247;  JJ.  v.  142,  p.  620;  7J. 

ccxviii. ;  Stat.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  .82.  By  v.  143,  p.  1426. 
the  Act  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  41,  the  use  of  »  lb.  v.  1.53,  pp.  1300, 1808, 1828. 

a  wafer  great  sesxl.and  a  wafer  pri^y  For  form  of  patent  and  of  oath   of 

seal,  is  authorised  in  certain  cases.  office,  see  Clode,  MiL  Forces,  v.  2,  pp. 

•»  lb.  p.  cxxxix. ;  Huns.  D.  v.  141,  728,  730. 
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come  under  review  when  we  are  considering  the  powers 
belonging  to  this  department  of  the  secretariat. 

The  secretaries  of  state  were  formerly  resident  in  the  to  attend 
royal  household,  and  continue  to  be  in  personal  attend-  °°  **'®. 
ance  upon  the  sovereign  on  all  pubhc  ceremonies  and  *c 
state  occasions.     One  is  always  in  attendance  upon  the 
Queen  during  her  occasional  visits  to  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  a  rule  that  one  must  always  be 
present  in  the  metropolis." 

The  secretaries  of  state  are  invariably  members  of  Prwenca 
the  privy  council,  and  have  always  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  „^^^ 
As  cabinet  ministers  it  is  ne<!essary  that  they  should  sit 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Pursuant  to  the  statute  of  Anne,"*  two  only  of  the 
principal  secretaries  of  state  (and  two  under-secretaries) 
were  at  hberty  to  sit  at  any  one  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  the  actual  number  of  secretaries 
of  state  at  that  time.  But  in  1708,  Queen  Anne  herself, 
in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  pubhc  business  conse- 
quent upon  the  union  with  Scotland,  appointed  a  third 
secretary.  On  a  vacancy  occurring  in  this  office  in  1746, 
the  third  secretaryship  was  dispensed  \vith.  This  con- 
tinued until  17G8,  when  the  increase  of  colonial  business 
rendered  it  again  necessary  to  appoint  a  third  secretary, 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.^  But  in  1782,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  Edmund  Burke,  and  as  a  measure  of 
economical  reform,  the  office  of  third  secretary  of  state 
was  abolished  by  the  Act  22  Geo.  HI.  c.  82,  and  the 
charge  of  the  colonies  transferred  to  the  home  secretary. 
In  1794,  owing  to  the  increase  of  military  correspond- 
ence, consequent  upon  the  war  with  France,  it  became 


"  Rep.  on  Off.   Sal.    Evid.  1237,  same  should  be  afterwards  revived, 

Com.  Pup.  185(),  V.  15 ;    Macaulay,  it  should  be  deemed  a  '  new  office,* 

Hist,  of  Eng.  V.  4,  p.  9.  rendering  the  incumbent  thereof  in- 

P  Chap.  7,  sec.  25,  as  construed  in  eligible  to  a  seat    in   the  Uoufie  of 

connection  ■with  the  Act  22  Geo.  III.  Commons. 

c  82,  abolishing  the  third  secretary-  *•  Cox.  Inst.  p.  665. 
ship  of  state,  and  declaring  that  if  the 

B  K    2 
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necessary,  once  more,  to  appoint  a  tliird  secretary,  for 
war.  And  in  1801,  the  charge  of  the  colonies  was  added 
to  this  department. 

On  Deceinl>er  30, 1794,  a  point  of  crdtr  wm  nused  in  the  kicnm 
of  Commons  to  the  effect  tiMt  the  preiwice  tharaia  of  Mr.  fleereUry 
Dundaa,  the  woretAiy  tar  tho  n«w  depftrtment  of  war,  wms  oonifarj 
to  the  statute  of  Anne  above  mentioned.  To  tkii  it  waa  replied  that 
inasmuch  as  Mr.  Dundas  had  been  home  aecretarj  before  the  eharg* 
of  the  War  Department  waa  aangned  to  him,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
the  new  home  lecretary,  must  be  conaidered  aa  the  'third  aecretarj ' 
under  the  statute  :  but  that  aa  his  grace  sat  in  the  House  of  Lord% 
the  stiitute  had  not  been  violated.'  On  November  7, 1797,  the  objec- 
tion was  again  raised  upon  a  formal  motion.  But  it  was  oppoaed  bj 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  same  grounds  as  before,  and  waa  negatived  on  a 
division.*  Since  this  time  it  has  been  the  practice  that  one,  at  leaat, 
of  the  principal  leoretariea  of  state  should  be  a  member  of  the  Hoom 
of  Lords. 

In  1854,  upon  the  creation  of  a  fourth  secretaryship 
of  state,  for  the  exclusive  charge  of  the  War  Department, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  enable 
a  third  secretary  of  state,  and  a  third  under-secretary, 
to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  So  also,  upon  the 
creation  of  a  fifth  secretaryship,  for  India,  in  1858,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  an  Act  to  be  passed  authorising  any 
four  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  and  under- 
secretaries, to  hold  seats  in  that  House." 
Salary.  Evcry  principal  secretary  of  state  receives  a  salary 

of  5,000/.  per  annum. 

The  Under-Secretanes  of  State. 

Under-  There  is  attached  to  each  branch  of  the  secretariat 

of  state,      a  permanent  under-secretary,  with  a  salary  of  2,000/.  a 

year,  and  a  parliamentary,  or  political  under-secretary, 

with  a  salary  of  1,500/.  a  year.^ 

'  Pari.  Hi3t.  v.  31,  p.  1003.  of    five    under-eecretaries    of   state 

'  lb.  V.  33,  pp.  977.  holding  seats  in  the  House  together. 

*  18&  19  Vict.  c.  10.  The   particulars   of    this   case   have 

"  21  &  22  Viet.  c.  106,  sec.  4.   In  been  already  noted.  See  ante,  p.  318. 

1864,  a  question  of  order  arose  in  the  '  See  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  for  1886-9, 

House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  Class  XL 
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Pursuant  to  a  minute  made  by  Mr.  Canning  in  1824,  the  perma- 
nent under-secre^ry  of  foreign  affiiirs  received  an  additional  sum  of 
600^.  a  year  for  his  labours  in  connection  with  the  admiiustration  of 
the  secret  service  fund  of  the  foreign  department.  Upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Hammond,  in  1873,  this  amount  was  reduced  to 
300/.  a  year." 

These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  head  of  the  department,  and  the  prime  minister. 
The  secretary  would  probably  consider  that  the  pre- 
mier was  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  and  would  be  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  capable  person  suggested  by  him,  while  he 
might  himself  recommend  some  one  in  whom  h<^  had 
particular  confidence.* 

The  poHtical  under-secretary  strictly  should  take  Political 
precedence  over  his  colleague  in  office,  being  directly  ^1^1!,^^,-. 
associated  with  the  political  or  governing  element : '  has 
the  general  supervision  of  all  that  is  done  in  the  depart- 
ment, but  is  unable  to  devote  much  time  to  the  details 
of  ordinary  official  business,  on  account  of  the  engross- 
ing nature  of  his  parliamentary  duties.  He  is  required 
to  represent  his  department  in  Parliament ;  and  if  the 
principal  secretary  of  state  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Political  under-secretaries  are  also  frequently 
called  upon  to  represent  either  their  own  department, 
or  the  government  generally,  upon  parliamentary  com- 
mittees.* 

All  matters  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  office 
devolve  upon  the  permanent  under-secretary,  and  the 
whole  of  the  work  passes  through  his  hands. 

Every  branch  of  the  secretariat,  with  the  exception 
of  the   home  department,  has  a  permanent  assistant 


'  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hans,  D,  v,  208,  "  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  612  n 

p.  161.     And  see  Ih.  v.  210,  p.  842;  »  Rep.  on  0«.  Sal.  1850,  End 

Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1877-8,  p.  81.  89,  1471,  &c.  19:39,  &c. ;  Rep.  Com*. 

»  Rep.    on    OS".  Sal.  Evid.  300,  on  Dipl.  Serv.  pp.  50,  94,  Com.  Pap 

Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  1861,  v.  6. 
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lorni*.      under-secretary,  who  shares  the  labours  of  his  superior, 
Ii'n.'ior-       ^^^  superintends  the  business  of  the  offiee,  during  his 
unavoidable  ahsence.     These  Mtistants  receive,  each  of 
them,  l,o()0/.  |>er  annum. 

The  permanent  heads  of  departments  have  to  write 
the  drafts  of  despatches.  If  a  despatch  arrives  which 
adverts  to  former  correspondence,  tliey  are  required  to 
refer  to  the  same,  and  to  prepare  a  minute  <»r  ♦'  •  -ub- 
jects  which  particularly  require  attention,  ii»g 

tlie  course  tliat  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  matter.  This 
minute  is  first  submitted  to  tlie  permanent  under-secre- 
tary, tlien  to  the  parliamentary  under-secretary,  and  then 
to  the  secretary  of  state.  All  ordinary  business  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  secretary  of  state  in  such  a  form 
that  he  can  dispose  of  it  by  simply  atlding  his  initials.* 
The  permanent  under  secretaries  of  the  great  depart- 
ments of  state  are  empowered  in  all  official  correspond- 
ence to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  department,  as 
they  would  a  common  seal.  They  do  so  upon  their  own 
responsibility;  and  if  they  abuse  or  misuse  their  trust, 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  chief,  who  is  really  as  re- 
sponsible to  the  crown  and  to  Parliament  for  the  act  of 
his  subordinate  as  if  he  had  signed  the  document  him- 
self.^ Thus,  in  the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  or  the 
Education  Office,  the  secretary  would  write  in  the  name 
of  '  My  Lords,'  and  in  any  branch  of  the  secretariat,  in 
the  name  of  the  particular  secretary  of  state,  although 
practically  the  communication  would  emanate  from  the 
under-secretary  himself.  Considering  the  immense 
amount  of  business  which  passes  through  the  principal 
public  departments,  such  an  arrangement  is  unavoid- 
able, as  it  would  be  impossible  to  submit  the  cor- 
respondence, in  every  instance,  to  the  official  head. 
But  in   every   doubtful    or    difficult    case,    the    head 

»  Rep.  Off.  Sal.  Evid.  1548,  &c.  "  See  Hans,  D.  v.  102,  p.  1825  ; 

Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  ante,  p.  215. 
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of  the  department  is  appealed  to,  and  his  instructions 
obeyed .° 

Drafts  of  despatches,  and  other  important  papers,  c^iMt 
are  circulated  amongst  the  members  of  the  cabinet  in 
private  despatch  boxes,  to  which  each  cabinet  minister 
lias  a  master-key.     These  boxes  are  conveyed  to  and 
fro  in  charge  of  queen's  messengers,  who  are  confiden-  n»e««en- 
tial  servants,  all  of  tliem,  nominally,  upon  the  stafl"  of  k*"*- 
the   foreign   secretary's  office.     In   practice,  however, 
they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  for  home  and  foreign 
service ;  and  as  their  duties  require  them  to  be  at  the 
command  of  all  the  cabinet  ministers,  vacancies  in  their 
number  are  filled  up  by  each  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
in  rotation.** 

The  estabhshments  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
secretariat  are  regulated  by  order  in  council. 

The  secretaries  of  state  for  the  home  department  Stondiair 
for  the  colonies,  and  for  India,  are  each  assisted  by  a  **'"**^ 
standing  counsel,  as  their  confidential  adviser  upon 
legal  questions.  There  is  no  special  counsel  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  but  legal  advice  required  by  that  de- 
partment is  given  by  tlie  law  officers  of  tlie  crown, 
assisted  by  counsel,  when  required.** 

The  Home  Secretary. 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  has  Home 
direct  supervision  over  all  matters  relating  to  the  inter-  •**''^^*7' 
nal  afiairs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  but  England  is 
such  a  self-governing  country  that  a  large  proportion 
of  administrative  business   is   transacted  without   the 


*  Rep.  Com*,  on  Education,  Evid.  men's  valets.    Ist  Rep.  Com*.  DipL 

145,  &c.  290,  338-350,    Com.   Pap.  Serv.    pp.  64,  62,  Com.  Pap.  1»71. 

1865,  V.  6.  V.  7. 

«•  Murray's    Handbook,    p.    276.  •  Hans.  D.  v.  203,  p.  991.     As 

Foreign  Office  messengers,  however,  to   the    eligibility    of   the   standing 

are  generally  taken  from  the  rank  of  counsel  to  sit  in  the  H.  of  C.  see 

officers  in  the  army ;    home  service  ante,  p.  329. 
mesaengers  from  the  grade  of  gentle- 
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necessity  for  his  immediate  control.  His  duties  and 
responsibilities  are  principally  confined  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  internal  peace  of  the  United  Kin^'dom, 
the  security  of  the  laws,  and  the  general  oversight  in 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 
To  main-  The  home  secretary  is  e8i>ecially  n-   -    "•](*  for  the 

tain  pub-  .  „     .  i  r  r  i      ■    • 

iici)oaco.    preservation  ot  the  ])ublic  peace,  lor  t..^     ...v,  admniw- 
tration  of  the  criminal  law,  so  far  as  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  is  concerned,  and  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  throughout  the  kingdom.     For  this  purpose, 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  he  exercises  by 
long  usage  extensive  powers  over  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  of  the  country.     He  himself  is  a  magistrate, 
and  has  a  power  of  commitment  to  prison  by  warrant 
for  just  cause.'     So  far  as  regards  the  movements  of 
the  regular   army,  and   the  direction  of  the   militia, 
yeomanry,   and   volunteer    forces,    his    authority   was 
superseded  by  the  appointment,  in  1854,  of  a  secretary 
of  state  for  war.     But  in  the  suppression  of  riots  and 
tunndts,  the  home  secretary  would  still  be  the  proper 
channel  for  conveying  her  Majesty's  commands  to  the 
lords-lieutenant  of  counties,  or  to  the  oflicers  in  charge 
of  districts,  placing  them  in  communication  with  the 
magistracy  upon  any  emergency,  and  directing  them 
how  to  act.*^ 
To  control        All  government  prosecutions  are  instituted  by  the 
TraMon^of  homc  Secretary.     He  has  a  direct  controlUng  power 
justice.      Qver  the  administration  of  justice  and  police  in  the 
municipal  boroughs,  and  over  the  police  in  and  around 
London,  and  the  supervision  of  the  county  constabu- 
lary.^   He  also  exercises,  by  long  usage,  a  power  to 

'  Lord  Campbell,  in  5  E.  and  B.  retary  for  a  military   force  in   aid 

p.  353.   Lord  J.  Russell,  in  Hans.  D.  of  the  civil  power  in  England,  and  of 

V.  92,  p.  355.  cases  wherein  magistrates  have  acted 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  131,  p.  237.     And  without     previous     application     to 

see  lb.  V.  169,  p.  198  ;   Rep.  of  Com-  government,  see  Com.  Pap.  1855,  v. 

missioners  on  the    Volunteer  Force,  32,  p.  669,  and  1856,  v.  1,  p.  521. 
Com.  Pap.  1862,  v.  27,  p.  89.     For  "  Hans.  D.  v.  208,  p.  1087. 

returns  of  applications  to  home  sec- 
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examine  and  commit  for  trial  persons  charged  with 
offences  against  the  state ;  and  he  may,  by  virtue  of 
recent  statutes,  direct  certain  fugitive  offenders  from 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  deUvered 
to  their  respective  governments.  He  has  a  similar 
power  with  respect  to  colonial  offenders,  and  may 
authorise  the  execution  of  warrants,  under  which  they 
may  be  apprehended  and  returned  to  the  colonies  for 
trial. 

Other   duties  have  been  imposed  upon  the  home  Proteotioa 
secretary  by  tlie  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  factory  ^*»*»"' 
labour,  for  the  inspection  of  prisons,  of  burial  grounds, 
of  mines,  and  explosive  substances,  for  the  regulation  of 
labour  in  coUieries,  and  under  the  Cruelty  to  Animals 
Act. 

The  home  secretary  has  the  general  oversight  and  criminal 
ultimate  control  in  all  matters  relating  tA  prisons  (under  "'•"•^ 
the  Prison  Acts  of  18G5  and  1877),  penitentiaries,  re- 
formatories, criminals,  and  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  He  is  especially  responsible  for  the  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative  in  the  reprieve  or  pardon  of  con- 
victed offenders,  or  the  commutation  of  their  sentences. 
Applications  for  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
mercy,  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  cases  in  a  year, 
occasion  great  labour  to  this  officer,  requiring  always 
his  personal  investigation  and  decision,  with  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  derived  from  the  judges  before  whom 
the  case  in  question  has  been  tried.  Hence  he  is 
obliged  to  be  in  frequent  communication  with  the  pre- 
siding judges  at  the  assizes,  and  of  the  central  criminal 
court,  and  also  with  the  local  magistracy  throughout 
the  kingdom.*  Complaints  in  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  particular  magistrates  are  forwarded  (through  the 
lord-heutenant  of  the  county)  to  the  home  secretary,  by 

'  Rep.   on  Off.  Sal.   Com.  Pap.    Bush,  El.  &  Bl.  Rep.  v.  5,  p.  344 :  onto, 
1850,  V.  15,  Evid.  28«7  ;  CampbeU's    ▼.  1,  p.  567. 
Chanc.  v.  1,  p.  lU  n. ;  Harrison  v. 


other 
duliea 


&c 
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whom  they  arc  transmitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
lord  chancellor. 

Ah  by  recent  logialatioD  qnettkma  in  rteiniuMi  -•  '  -  -:ni- 

cipal  f^ovcrnment  timw  been  Urgel j  tnniferred  fn  i»- 

tration  of  thn  home  McreUiy  to  the  new  LooU  (lov  (I, 

and  »H  the  Home  Office  ifl  lately  reiponxible  for  tl  n 
of  juHtice  and  the  nuuntenancfi  of  pablio  order,  i' 

by   men   of  iipeoial   administrative  experts -.i 

home  aeoretary  should  be  reorganised,  an<i  of 

niiniitter    of  justice.     The  legal  departmn  n  in    1^74 

considered  this  question,  but  did  not  feel  •  pronounce 
decidedly  upon  it.' 


These  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  home  secretary, 
in  relation  to  administrative  affairs,  but  he  exercises 
controlling  powers,  under  the  provisions  of  several 
statutes,  in  respect  to  the  registration  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages,  the  commutation  of  tithes,  the  enclosure 
of  commons,  small  debts  courts,  the  registration  of 
aliens,  &c.,  and  he  is  empowered  to  grant  certificates 
of  naturalisation,  conferring  civil  rights  as  British  sub- 
jects on  foreigners  of  good  repute  who  are  able  to 
produce  proofs  of  a  long  residence  and  intention  to 
continue  to  reside  in  the4Jnited  Kingdom. 
ments"*  The  homc  secretary  has  the  formal  preparation  and 

honours,  authentication  of  such  royal  warrants,  grants,  approba- 
tions of  lords-lieutenant,  appointments,  patents,  licences, 
&c.,  as  do  not  specially  belong  to  the  other  branches 
of  the  secretariat,  or  to  the  Treasury.  All  such  matters 
pass  through  his  office,  and  are  laid  by  him  before  the 
sovereign  for  signature  or  approbation.^  He  also  re- 
ceives all  addresses  to  the  Queen  (except  those  pre- 
sented at  levees),  and  all  memorials  and  petitions,  upon 
which,  if  respectfully  worded,  he  takes  the  royal  pleasure, 
and  conveys  the  same  to  the  persons  from  whom  they 
emanated,  acting  as  the  official  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  sovereign  and  her  subjects. 


■J  Com.  Pap.  1874,  v,  24,  p.  583.        *  First  Report  on  Fees,  1786,  p.  l.Q. 
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The  home  secretary  recommends  tx)  the  sovereign 
for  the  honour  of  civil  knighthood.  By  long  custom, 
he  nominates  to  some  of  the  offices  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  and  many  offices  have  been  placed  in  his  gift  by 
recent  statutes.  In  his  patronage  is  included  that  of 
his  own  department  and  the  State  Paper  Office.  He 
nominates  the  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  and 
the  chief  porter  of  the  Tower ;  the  military  knighta  of 
Windsor,  and  the  almsmen  of  the  various  cathedrals ; 
also  the  chief  officers  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the 
Isle  of  Man.  He  has  also  the  patronage  appertain- 
ing to  the  poUce  and  to  prisons,  and  the  appointment 
of  the  various  government  inspectors  of  factories, 
mines,  &c. 

His  authority  extends  over  England,  Wales,  and  Kxteniof 
Scotland,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  uun.  "*" 
he  is  the  organ  of  communication  between  the  cabinet 
and  the  vice-regal  government  of  Ireland,  for  which  he 
is  deemed  personally  responsible  ;  and  though  he  does 
not  interfere  actively  in  lesser  matters,  he  is  informed 
of  and  advises  upon  all  the  more  important  measures 
adopted  in  that  country. 

By  the  creation  of  the  office  of  secretary  for  Scot- 
land, in  1885  and  1887,  most  of  the  duties  affecting 
Scotland,  hitherto  performed  by  the  home  secretary, 
have  been  transferred  to  the  new  office. 

The  following  poUtical  officers,  all  of  whom  are  subonii. 
usually  in  ParHament,  are  subordinate  to  the  home  ^^/*" 
secretary,  i.e.  the  parliamentary  under-secretary  for  the 
home  department,  the  two  law  officers  of  the  crown, 
the  president  and  secretary  of  the  local  government 
board,  the  chief  secretary  and  the  attorney -general  for 
Ireland.* 

There  are  three  under-secretaries — a  permanent,  a 
parHamentary,  and  a  legal.     The  first  has  charge  of  the 

'  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  Ck)m.  Pap.  1860,  v.  15,  Evid.  2737. 
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general  domestic  coiTeMi)ondenee ;  the  second  conducU 
the  correspondence  with  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
Channel  Isl.inds,  together  with  parlianientary  busincM ; 
and  the  third  has  charge  of  the  legal  and  criminal 
business.  The  salary  attached  to  the  first  office  if 
2,000/.,  and  to  the  other  two  1,600/.  respectively. 
Much  information  in  reganl  to  the  Home  Office,  and 
the  several  departments  subordinate  thereto,  will  l)e 
found  in  the  civil  service  estimates  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1888-9,  Qass  ii.  No.  4. 

TJie  Foreign  Secretary. 

Foreign  The  dutics  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflairs 

are  not  so  varied  as  those  of  the  other  secretaries,  but 
they  are  nevertheless  most  influential  and  laborious.' 
He  is  the  official  organ  and  responsible  adviser  of  the 
crown  in  all  communications  between  Great  Britain  and 
foreign  powers.  The  constitution  vests  in  the  crown 
the  conduct  of  all  foreign  negotiations,  and  the  foreign 
secretary  is  the  minister  charged  with  this  duty.  He 
negotiates  all  treaties,  leagues  and  alliances  with  foreign 
states,  either  directly  with  their  representatives  in  this 
country,  or  through  the  British  ministers  abroad.  It  is 
his  duty  to  afford  protection  to  British  subjects  residing 
abroad,  to  enquire  into  their  complaints,  and  to  demand 
redress  and  satisfaction  for  any  injuries  they  may  sus- 
tain at  the  hands  of  foreigners.  He  introduces  to  his 
sovereijjn  all  foreign  ministers  accredited  to  the  British 
government ;  he  enquires  into  and  redresses  their  just 
complaints,  and  maintains  their  privileges  inviolate. 

He  keeps  the  ministers  of  foreign  governments  in- 
formed of  any  acts  of  his  own  government,  or  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  which  may  be  liable  to  misconstruc- 


'  Ordinarily  much  more  laborious    9;   Amos,  Eng.  Const,  ed.  1875,  p. 
than    that    of    the    Home    Office.     219. 
Ashley,  Life  of  Palmerston,  v.  2,  p. 
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tion,  explaining  their  nature  and  purport ;  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  maintain,  as  far  as  possible,  a  friendly  under- 
standing with  foreign  powers,  while  he  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  advancing  the  interests  of  his  own  country. 
On  such  matters  he  is  in  regular  and  frequent  commu- 
nication with  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  British 
government  abroad,  and  receives  from  them  Uke  infor- 
mation and  explanations  from  the  governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited. 

The  foreign  secretary  grants  passports  to  native- 
born  or  naturalised  British  subjects  going  abroad,  under 
the  regulations  in  force  concerning  the  same. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  department  of  state  MiBUtew 
are  the  ambassadors,  diplomatic  agents,  and  consuls,  Joum!'*" 
accredited  or  employed  in  foreign  countries;  in  fact,  the 
dij)lomatic  service  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  portion 
of  tlie  Foreign  Office  serving  abroad.  They  are  the  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  tongues  by  which  the  British  government 
sees,  and  hears,  and  speaks  in  its  foreign  relations.' 

Formerly,  it  was  customary  that  the  representatives 
of  the  British  crown  at  all  the  great  courts  should  be 
known  pohtical  adherents  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
the  heads  of  the  principal  missions,  such  as  Paris, 
Vienna,  Berhn,  Constantinople,  and  St.  Petersburg,  were 
removed  on  a  cliange  of  administration  at  home.  But 
while  it  is  certainly  important  that  the  ambassadors  at 
the  great  courts  should  have  the  political  confidence  of 
the  government  of  the  day,  it  has  not  latterly  been  the 
rule  to  change  these  officers  on  the  appointment  of  a 
new  ministry.*    The  practice  is  now  conformed  to  the 


'  Murray's  Handbook,  176-178.  Paris  in  1852,  was  the  first  who  re- 
See  p.  178,  where  the  respective  mained  in  office  under  fluccessive 
positions  of  the  different  diplomatic  administrations.  Rep.  Com*.  Diplom. 
agents  are  defined,  and  their  duties  Serv.  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7,  Evid. 
described.  And  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  4450.  And  see  Mr.  Otway's  Evid 
366.  lb.  1st  Rep.  p.  63,  Com.  Pap.  1871, 

•  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  619.      Lord  v.  7. 
Cuwley,    appointed    ambassador    at 
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Fystem  which  prevails  on  the  c<intiiient,  where  for« 
ministers  arc  considered  as  bcinj^  t<jtally  iiidc'|M*i»«i»  i.i 
of  any  poHtical  party,  and  as  the  mere  orj/ans  of  the 
government  by  whom  they  are  emi)l(>yed.     In  general, 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  government  is  so  uni- 
form and  consistent,  that  it  is  not  difRcult  for  a  minister 
to  carry  out  instructions  from  secretaries  of  state  of 
(lifTerent  political  opinions.    If,  however,  he  has  become 
personally  committed    to   a    particular  policy,  a  new 
foreign   secretary,   on   taking  office,   would   naturrdly 
consult  him  as  to  whether  he  could  conscientiously  and 
zealously  carry  out  instructions  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, more  especially  if,  being  a  member  of  the  Hn 
of  Lords,  he  should  have  voted  against  the  incom    , 
administration  ;  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state  that  there  should  be  reciprocal  confidence 
between  the  foreign  secretary  and  the  agents  of  the 
crown  in  other  countries.* 
Foreign  The  leading  features  of  our  foreign  policy  are — to 

^^'^^y-  promote  and  extend  our  commercial  relations,  not  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries, 
and  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  we  legitimately  can,  to  pro- 
mote the  good  government  and  prosperity  of  other 
countries.  The  policy  of  England  in  this  respect  is 
consistent,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  unchanging  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  ministers  at  the  smaller  missions, 
at  all  events,  should  not  always  be  able  to  carry  out  a 
policy  of  this  kind." 
Official  Correspondence  betw^een  the  foreign  secretary  and 

spon-         ministers  at  the  different  courts  abroad,  together  with 
dence.        c^\\  public  papers  on  diplomatic  questions,  are  preserved 
and  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  for 


*  Rep.  of  Com',  on  Dipl.    Serv.  Hans.   D.  v.  160,  p.  1940. 

pp.  89,  104,  179,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  °  Rep.  Com*.    DipL  Serv.  Lord 

V.  6  ;    lb.   pp.    60,   171,   189,  .359,  Clarendon's  evidence,  p.  110.     And 

Com.   Pap.   1870,   v.   7.      And  see  see  p.  179,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  6. 
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further  official  reference,  or  for  purposes  of  historical 
enquiry.  These  documents  are  retained  in  the  office 
library  until  it  becomes  necessary  on  account  of  their 
bulk  to  send  the  earlier  portions  to  the  State  Paper 
Office.^ 

Communications    frequently   pass   between   public  Prirata 
officers  on  foreign   service  and  the  Foreign  Office  by  tpon^ 
means  of  private  letters.*     This  is  done  in  cases  where  ^"^^ 
the  interests  of  the  public  service  require  that  freedom 
of  communication,  coupled  with  mutual  confidence  and 
secrecy,  should  be  maintained.    These  letters  are  strictly 
secret,  and  cannot  be  produced  without  the  consent  of 
the  individual   from  whom  they  emanated,  unless,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  they  are  formally  made  public  letters, 
by  a  subsequent  act  on  the  part  of  the  writer."    The 
rules  respecting  private   correspondence   between  the 
Foreign  Office  and  the  ministers  abroad  have  been  thus 
stated.     No  instructions  on  which  any  servant  of  the 
crown  is  required  to  act  should  be  sent  in  a  private 
letter,  unless  also  accompanied  by  a  public  despatch. 
Letters  or  despatches  marked  '  private  and  confidential,* 
if  written  in  regular  form  on  large  paper,  are  usually 
considered  as  part  of  the  public  correspondence,  sub- 
ject, as   regards   publicity,  to   the   discretion    of   the 
secretary  of  state  ;  but  private  letters  between  public 
functionaries,   although    relating   to   public    affairs,   if 
marked  '  private,'  and  written   in   the  usual  form  of 
private  personal  correspondence,  are  very  rarely  seen 
by  any  one,  except  the  foreign  secretary  himself,  and 
perhaps  the  prime  minister ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
communicated  to    the  public  without  the  consent  of 
the  writer.     Copies  of  all  private  and  confidential  de- 

"  See  Grenville  Papers,  v.  3,  p.  *  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  358.     See  Sir 

310  n.  ;  Kep.   Coui*.  Dip.    Serv.   p.  James    Graham's    explanation    and 

116,  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7  ;   lb.  1st  justification   of   this  system   in    his 

Kep.  Appx.  No.  3  (Librarian's  duties),  evidence  before  the  Sebastopol  Com*. 

Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7.  Com.  Pap.  1854^,  v.  8L  pt.  3,  pp. 

-  Hans.  D.  v.  157,  p.  1182.  273-l'76.                               r       ,  rr 


C'irre 
(luuoe, 
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Privftto  spatches  are  left  on  record  in  the  office  of  the  emhumy, 
Hixm-  but  no  record  is  kej)!  of  private  correspondence.'  A» 
a  matter  of  usage,  the  foreign  secretary  is  not  bound 
to  place  those  private  letters  even  in  the  liands  of  his 
sovereign.  They  may  occasionally  be  communicated  to 
his  colleagues  in  office,  but  they  come  so  f r  rly, 

and  the  other  ministers  are  so  absorbed  in  :  wn 

departments,  that  they  would  seldom  care  to  see  or 
have  leisure  to  peruse  them.  Upon  quitting  office,  the 
foreign  secretary  takes  them  with  him,  and  they  there- 
fore form  no  part  of  the  reconl  of  our  diplomatic 
transactions  or  authentic  history."  Though  it  is,  in 
fact,  '  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  state 
to  make  use  of  information  conveyed  in  private  letters 
in  any  way  which  he  pleases,*  and  to  cause  such  letters 
to  be  *  made  public  and  printed,'  if  he  think  fit.* 

The  practice  of  private  diplomatic  c<>-  idence 

between  the  foreign  secretary  and  the  d., .lic  ser- 
vants of  the  crown  has  been  severely  anima^lverted 
upon  in  Parliament,**  but  all  those  who  had  fille<l  the 
office  of  foreign  secretary,  together  with  other  eminent 
and  experienced  public  men  who  were  examined  upon 
the  subject  before  the  committee  on  diplomatic  service 
in  1861,  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary 
and  of  great  public  advantage.  This  will  more  fully 
appear  from  the  following  abstract  of  evidence  given 
before  that  committee.  Lord  Wodehouse  (the  political 
under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs)  said  that  he  thought 
it  indispensable  that  there  should  be  a  private  corre- 
spondence kept  up  between  the  foreign  secretary  and 
the  heads  of  missions  abroad  ;  but  all  matters  of  public 


y  Hans.  D.  v.  1.57.  pp.  91-102  ;  »>  lb.  pp.  91,  304,  2113.    See  alao 

Rep.  of  Com',  on  Diplo.  Service,  pp.  Smith's  Pari.  Remembrancer,  1857-8, 

167,   211,   Com.    Pap.    1861,   v.  6 ;  p.   29,    with    precedents  nspecting 

and  see  atife,  vol.  1,  p.  359.  private     correspondences     between 

*  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D.  v.  157,  English  ministers  and  ambassadors 
p.  304 ;  and  see  pp.  1179,  1181.  abroad. 

•  lb.  p.  2134, 
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importance  should  be  formally  recorded  in  despatches,  !*"»»*• 
80  that  there  may  be  a  complete  record  at  the  Foreijxn  s;jon- 
Office  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  government  with  '^*^<** 
foreign  powers,  and  a  private  letter  should  only  be 
supplementary  to  a  public  despatch,  containing  perhaps 
particulars  of  a  private  nature,  which  it  might  be  de- 
sirable to  communicate,  although  inexpedient  to  re<'ord 
in  a  public  document.  It  is  often  desirable,  moreover, 
for  a  minister  of  the  crown  to  communicate  freely  and 
confidentially  to  a  foreign  minister  upon  subjects  of 
public  pohtical  interest  at  home,  so  as  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  English  views  and  opinions  on  matters 
upon  which  it  may  be  essential  that  he  should  be  in- 
formed." Lord  Clarendon  (ex-foreign  secretary)  said 
that  it  would  be  totally  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  our  agents  abroad 
unless  by  writing  private  letters.  Such  letters  were 
never  intended  to  supersede  public  instructions,  but 
were  always,  in  fact,  either  commentaries  or  explana- 
tions of  public  despatches,  and  were  meant  to  afford 
information,  of  mutual  use  and  benefit,  which  it  would 
be  neither  desirable  nor  perhaps  proper  to  make  a 
matter  of  instruction,  or  the  subject  of  a  public  de- 
spatch. But  the  notion  that  this  is  made  use  of  to 
carry  on  a  system  of  secret  diplomacy,  and  that  one  set 
of  despatches  is  written  to  be  really  acted  upon,  and 
another  set  to  be  laid  before  Parhament,  is  utterly  with- 
out foundation.^  Secret  and  confidential  despatches, 
not  being  of  the  nature  of  private  letters,  constantly 
pass  between  the  foreign  secretary  and  ministers  abroad. 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  (the  eminent  diplomatist) 
considered  it  unadvisable  to  impose  restrictions  upon 
the  practice  of  private  correspondence.  He  conceived 
the  use  of  private  correspondence  to  be  to  afford  a 

*  Rep.  of  Com*,  on  Dipl.  Service,     This  was  fully  corroborated  bv  Lord 
pp.  96,  97,  Cora.  Pap.  1861,  v.  6.  Cowlev,  p.  223,  and  by  Lord  John 

"  lb.  p.  106,  Com.  Pap.  18G1,  v.  6.     Rusiseil,  p.  308. 
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I'riraic      clearer  view  of  the  scope  and   intent  of  the  ofHcial 

corro-  .       ^         ^ .  I'll 

H,H)n.  instructions,  and  as  intended  to  convey  suggestionSf  or 
(iiuc«,  information,  without  beinfj  trammelled  by  the  formal- 
ities of  oflicial  correspondence,  or  expo8e<l  to  the  pub- 
licity which  frequently  attends  the  same.  Hut  anythin*^' 
which  has  the  effect  of  contradicting  in  private  what  is 
made  matter  of  instruction  in  the  public  correspondence, 
or  anything  that  produces  an  action  in  public  affairs  of 
which  the  public  correspondence  affords  no  trace,  is 
open  to  objection  and  liable  to  abuse.*  The  i- 
for  private  correspondence  arises  partly  from  :..^  ...i- 
bility  to  publicity  of  everything  that  is  official.  The 
secretary  of  state  must  have  reasons  for  wishing  minis- 
ters abroad  to  understand  exactly  the  views  of  the 
government  and  the  motives  of  their  policy,  which 
could  scarcely  be  stated  fully  in  a  public  despatch  ;  and 
the  private  correspondence  enables  an  agent  to  put 
himself  more  completely  in  the  position  of  his  govern- 
ment. Moreover,  this  practice  is  not  of  recent  in- 
troduction, but  has  been  uniformly  followed,  in  the 
recollection  of  our  oldest  diplomatists.' 

The  practice  of  addressing  confidential  letters  to  departments  of 
the  government  is  not  confined  to  questions  of  diplomacy.  It  is  re- 
sorted to  by  officers  employed  in  special  seinrices  of  other  kinds,  where 
they  have  matters  to  communicate  that  are  either  too  unimportant, 
or  too  peculiar  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  public  despatch.  If 
either  House  insists  on  the  production  of  such  confidential  docu- 
ments, the  obvious  result  will  be  that  they  will  cease  to  be  written. 
'  The  practice  only  exists  on  the  faith  that  Parliament  will  not  call 
for  the  production  of  private  documents  of  this  kind,  written  in  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  treated  as  confidential.'  • 

Lano:ua^e         I^  regard  to  the  language  in  which  diplomatic  inter- 

cf  dipio-     course  is  conducted  bv  the  representatives  of  the  Britisli 

government,  with  the  agents  of  foreign  states,  it  was 


'  Rep.  of  Com*,  on  DipL  Service, 
p.lG7.     Com.  Pap.  1861,  V.  6. 

-'  jh.  pp.  las.  2]  1. 


«  Sir  G.  Lewis  Hans.  D.  v.  16.5, 
p.  298 ;  and  see  anfe,  vol.  1,  pp.  440- 
441, 
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formerly  the  practice  to  use  the  French  language,  gene-  Language 
rally,  throughout  the  European  kingdoms.  But  in  the  ^'**^**' 
year  1800,  by  direction  of  King  George  III.  and  Lord 
Grenville,  the  then  foreign  secretary,  a  different  rule 
was  adopted,  as  regards  the  English  court ;  and  the 
ministers  accredited  to  the  court  of  St.  James,  by  foreign 
powers,  were  then  begun  to  be  addressed  in  the  English 
language.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  practice  was  at 
this  time  extended  to  communications  from  British 
ministers  abroad  to  the  ministers  at  foreign  courts.  But 
Lord  Castlereagh,  when  with  the  army  in  1812,  wrote 
in  English  to  foreign  sovereigns  and  their  ministers.  In 
1823,  Mr.  Canning  directed  the  British  minister  at  Lis- 
bon to  use  the  English  language,  and  in  1826  he  gave 
the  same  direction  to  the  British  minister  at  Berlin, 
though  he  allowed  the  English  notes  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  translation.''  The  question  was  again  revived  in 
Russia  and  Austria  in  1831  and  1834,  and  ruled  the 
same  way ;  it  was  again  so  ruled  by  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
1844;  and  lastly,  in  1851,  it  was  further  ruled  that 
translations  should  not  be  sent  with  English  notes,  as 
in  that  case  foreign  governments  would  deal  with  the 
translation  as  thoucrh  it  were  an  original  document. 
And  now  it  is  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances 
that  a  British  minister  would  be  authorised  to  accom- 
pany an  official  note  with  a  translation  in  the  language 
of  the  country  wherein  he  resided.  The  change  of  rule 
is  justified  partly  because  all  despatches  of  the  Queen's 
ministers  are  liable  to  be  produced  in  Parliament,  and 
ought  therefore  to  be  originally  Avritten  in  the  language 
in  which  they  must  be  produced ; '  and  partly  be- 
cause it  is  not  considered  dignified  for  England  to  be 


''  See    Stapleton'a   Canning  and  translated  into  English.     It  is  only 

his  Times,  pp.  49-54.  in  exceptional  cases,  and  to  prevent 

'  Documents  in  foreign  languages  delay,  that  this  practice  is  departed 

when  communicated  to   Parliament  from.     Hans.  D.  v.  201,  p.  742. 
by  the  Foreign  Otlice  are  as  a  rule 

s  8  2 


grainti. 
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dependent  upon  France  for  the  language  of  diplomatic 
communications.'  A  similar  rule  has  been  adopted  by 
the  German  courts,  who  used  fonnerly  to  write  in 
French.  In  Spain,  Portupal,  and  Naples  it  has  always 
been  custonjary  to  use  the  lan<(uage  of  the  country,  and 
at  the  present  time  the  exclusive  use  of  French  has  been 
generally  given  up  in  the  di[)lomatic  service  abroad. 
Tlie  ex(;eption  is,  in  communications  from  the  Porte  to 
the  heads  of  missions  at  Constantinople,  which  are 
generally  made  in  French,  although  on  solemn,  or  very 
formal  occasions,  the  Turkish  language  is  uscd.^ 

■r^i®-  A  large  portion  of  the  government  correspondence 

is  now  conducted  through  the  electric  telegraph ;  but 
this  does  not  diminish  the  work — it  rather  increases  it, 
and  makes  it  more  difficult.  The  telegrams  are  sent  in 
cipher,  and  the  answers  thereto  communicated  in  the 
same  form.  The  government  afterwards  publishes  the 
substance  of  these  despatches,  although  in  different 
phraseology  to  the  original  draft.' 

In  all  the  great  departments  of  state,  with  the  ex- 

bffice.  °  ception  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  great  deal  of  the  business 
which  comes  before  them  is  necessarily  decided  by  the 
subordinate  officials.  But  it  is  not  considered  safe  to 
allow  any  decision  to  be  given  in  the  Foreign  Office 
without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  secretary 
of  state."  In  point  of  fact,  every  paper  of  any  import- 
ance that  is  not  of  a  merely  routine  character,  or  upon 
which  any  decision  is  to  be  founded,  or  action  taken, 
comes  under  the  personal  notice  of  the  secretary  of 
state.** 

No  important  political  instruction  is  ever  sent  to  any 


Business 
in  Foreign 


J  Rep.  of  Com*,  on  Dipl.  Service,  "  Earl  Russell,   Rep.    Cam',   on 

pp.  33,  72,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  6.  Education,   Com.   Pap.    I860,  v.   6. 

"  lb.  pp.  24,  25,  32,  161.  Evid.  3022,  3063. 

'  Under-sec.  Lavard,  in  Hnns.  D.  "  Sec.  Lord  Stanley,  Hans.  D.  v. 

V.  175,  p.  1333:   Rep.  Com*.  Dipl.  190,  p.  607.     See  Mr. 'Otway'e  Evid. 

Service,  pp.  72,  125,  293,  Com.  Pap.  Ist  Rep.  Dipl.  Serv.  pp.  58, 61,  Com. 

1870,  V.  7.  Pap.  1871,  V.  7. 
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British  minister  abroad,  and  no  note  addressed  to  any 
foreign  diplomatic  agent,  without  the  draft  thereof  toeing 
first  submitted  to  the  prime  minister,  in  order  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown  may  be  taken  thereu[K)n  ;  and  if 
either  the  sovereign  or  the  prime  minister  suggest 
alterations  in  such  a  document,  they  are  either  made  or 
the  despatch  is  withheld."  The  manner  in  which  de- 
spatches from  and  to  her  Majesty's  ministers  abroad  are 
communicated  to  the  Queen,  and  to  the  cabinet  ministers 
generally,  has  been  thus  described : — '  When  the  secre- 
tary of  state  has  given  his  directions  on  the  despatches 
which  arrive  from  abroad,  or  has  not  seen  occasion  to 
give  orders,  the  despatches — and  in  matters  of  import- 
ance the  drafts  of  answers,  when  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  state — are  sent  by  the  senior  clerk  of  the 
division  to  the  prime  minister  first,  then  to  the  Queen 
(in  case  of  important  drafts,  for  her  Majesty's  approval, 
previously  to  their  being  sent  ofl*) ;  and  they  are  after- 
wards circulated  among  the  cabinet  ministers  generally. 
But  the  boxes,  on  their  way  to  the  prime  minister,  ought 
to  pass,  in  the  first  instance,  through  the  hainls  of  the 
under-secretary  of  state  under  whose  direct  superintend- 
ence the  correspondence  of  the  several  countries  is  not 
placed,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  matters  of  political  interest  recorded  in 
that  correspondence.''' 

»  Hans.  D.  t.  119,  p.  105.  Thfe  Trade  with  Fomgn  Nationa,  pp.  73- 
rule  is  more  explicitly  stated  in  a  75,  Com.  Pap.  1»64,  v.  7.  It  wa« 
memorandum  addresised  to  Lord  Pal-  written  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  E.  Ham- 
merston,  when  foreign  secretary,  in  mond,  permanent  under-secretary  for 
1850,  by  command  of  the  Queen.  See  foreign  aliairs,  and  is  quaintly  entitled 
flWi^e,  p.  2H6.  In  regard  to  correct  icHis  *  The  Adventures  of  a  Paper  in  the 
in  despatches  by  the  crown,  see  ante,  Foreign  Office.'  Mr.  Hammond  en- 
voi. 1,  p.  '2SS.  tered  the  service  in  1824,  and  owing 

p  From  an  official  statement,  ex-  to  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  ability, 

plaining  in  detail  the  organisation  of  rose  from  a  junior  clerkship  to  per- 

the   Foreign  Office,  and  the  system  mauent  under-secretary.which,  as  Ld. 

upon  which  the  business  is  conducted  Clarendon  said,  is  probably  '  the  most 

therein,  in  Rep.  of  Com*,  on  Dipl.  interesting  place  in  the  government.* 

Serv.  pp.  74-76,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  Rep.  Dipl.  Serv.  p^  286,  Com.  Pap. 

e.     This  memoi-andum  will  also  be  1870,   v.    7;  Ist    Rep.  p.  67,  Conu 

found  in  the  Rep.  of  the  Com*,  on  Pap.  1871,  t.  7. 


030  THi:    DKl'ABTMPVT"   "V  «t»Ti* 

BuiJre«i  In  the  offices  o(  ll>e  other  braiiclics  of  the  secretariat 

in  Foreign      ,  iiri  i  i  .ii»/»t 

omce.        llie  whole  ol  the  work  passes  t'  ^  *  .]uU  of  the 

peniKuitMit   under-secretary,  wi  ^  .il  under- 

secretary has  a  general  supervision  of  all.  But  in  the 
Foreign  Office  a  somewhat  different  system  ne<!e88arily 
prevails.  It  is  there  considered  essential  that  the  niowt 
important  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  jwrmanent 
under-secretary  ;  because  a  change  of  goveniment  may 
occur  at  any  time,  and  a  new  secretary  of  state  and 
political  under-secretary  may  come  in  who  have  no 
8i)ecial  acquaintance  with  foreign  affiiirs,  so  that  if  large 
j)ortions  of  the  important  business  were  not  advisetUy 
(joncentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  permanent  under- 
wecretary,  very  serious  inconvenience  might  occur. 
Aloreover,  a  rapid  transaction  of  business  is  of  greater 
importance  in  the  Foreign  Office  than  in  any  other 
l)ublic  department,  and  that  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
])re5>cnt  system  of  dividing  the  whole  imsiness  into  two 
parts,  between  the  two  under-secretaries,  allotting  to  the 
permanent  under-secretary  decidedly  the  most  ini|>ortant 
share.  Each  of  the  two  under-secretaries  has  certain 
countries  in  his  charge ;  and  the  general  sujiervision 
and  management,  under  the  secretary  of  state,  of  the 
correspondence  of  those  countries,  belongs  to  the  under- 
secretary in  whose  division  they  are  placed.  At  the 
same  time,  each  sees  the  business  after  it  has  passetl 
through  the  hands  of  the  other,  which  ensures  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  details  on  the  part  of  both,  and  tlie 
parliamentary  under-secretary  is  kept  sufficiently  in- 
formed, by  daily  consultation  with  bis  colleague,  of  the 
course  of  business,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  answer  all 
parliamentary  enquiries.'*     But  the  entire  management 


*>  Rep.  Com*,  ou  Dipl.  Serv.  pp.  1,  when  an  under-secretary  has  served 

94,  95,  Com.  Pap.   1861,  v.  6;  lb.  well  and  for  some  time,  he  may  claim 

p.  330,  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7 ;  lb.  let  an  appointment    as    minister    to    a 

IJep.  p.  119,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7.  foreign  court.     Earl  of  Clarendon, 

r$iit  see  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  p.  (t08.     It  Rep.  Dipl.  Serv.  Evid.  3474,  386;j 

is  a  rule  of  the  Foreign  Oliioe  that  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7. 
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of  the  office,  including  finance,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
])ermanent  under-secretary/ 

Tlie  Foreign  Office  is  advised  on  business  involving 
principles  of  international  law  and  points  of  English  law 
by  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general. 

Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  in  18G4,  a  new  division  was 
created  in  the  Foreign  Office,  styled  *  the  commercial  Com- 
and  consular  division,'  consisting,  as  other  divisions  in  diviaoa. 
this  office,  of  a  senior  clerk,  an  assistant  clerk,  and  such 
a  proportion  of  junior  clerks  as  circumstances  may 
require.  This  division  is  charged  with  conducting  all 
correspondence  on  commercial  matters  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  powers  in  England,  with  the  Boartl 
of  Trade,  and  other  departments  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  with  commercial  associations  and  private 
persons,  at  home  and  abroad,  except  in  China,  Japan, 
and  Siani,  wliich  is  conducted  as  heretofore.  Also,  in 
conjunction  with  the  treaty  department,  it  deals  witli 
all  matters  bearing  on  negotiations  for  treaties  of  com- 
merce.  It  likewise  corresponds  with  British  consuls 
abroad  on  matters  strictly  commercial.  This  depart- 
ment is  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  and 
control  of  the  parliamentary  under-secretary  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  order  that  foreign  commercial  question^  mav 
be  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.* 

Li  1872  the  commercial  department  was  reorganised 
and  separated  from  the  consular  branch.*  It  has  since 
given  great  and  increasing  satisfaction  to  the  mercantile 
community." 

iSince  1856  the  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation 
have  been  required  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the 

'  Rep.  Com*.  Dipl.    Serv.   Evid,  secretary ">  cited  in  Hans.  D.  v.  177,  p. 

729,  4432,  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7  ;  Ih,  1880. 

p.  50,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  6;  Rep.  '  Han.«..  D.  v.  209,  p.  1155.    And 

Com*,  on   Ti-ade,   Evid.  2109,  Com.  see  Mr.  Kennedy's  Evid.  in  Rep.  on 

Pap.  1864,  V.  7.  l>ipl.  iServ.  Com".  Pap.  1872,  t.  7. 

'  Minute  by  Earl  Russell  (foreign  "  lb.  v.  232,  p.  731. 
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Foreign  OfTice  on  matters  of  jjeneral  interest,  more 
e8pe(;ially  concerning  the  conunerce,  industry,  and 
statistics  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside,  for  the 
information  of  her  Majesty's  government.  These  re- 
ports are  pubhslied  for  the  benefit  of  the  pubUc,  and  are 
invariably  laid  l)efore  Parliament.  They  are  often  of 
special  value  and  public  utility." 

All  matters  relating  to  the  discipline  of  the  office 
rest  with  the  permanent  under-secretary.  And  it  i.«i  a 
rule  of  the  Foreign  Office  that  only  the  under-secretahefl 
coniinuiiicate  with  the  secretary  of  state. 

The  foreign  secretary  has  the  appointment  of  all 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  accredited  from 
Great  Britain  to  foreign  powers.  Promotions  in  this 
service  are  made  by  selection,  and  not  according  to 
seniority.  He  also  makes  all  appointments  connected 
with  the  Foreign  Office.'  Formerly  it  was  the  cuslmn 
for  the  head  of  the  mission  to  appoint  his  own  attaclus  ; 
but,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning,  such  appointments 
have  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  state. 
If  the  head  of  a  mission  chooses  to  select  his  own  private 
secretary,  he  must  pay  him  out  of  his  own  pocket.  13ut 
though  attach^  are  now  appointed  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  they  are  rarely  chosen  from  mere  party  considera- 
tions, and  they  are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  the  civil  service  commissioners  before  they  can 
enter  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  another 
examination  in  the  interval  between  the  grant  of  a 
commission  as  third  secretary,  and  that  of  a  commission 
as  second  secretary.^ 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 


'  Rep.  Dipl.  Serv.  pp.  3, 108,  262, 
Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7 ;  Hans.  D.  v. 
196,  p.  576. 

*  See  1st  and  2Dd  Rep.  Com'. 
Dipl.  Sen-.  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7. 

y  See  Regulations  for  Dipl.  Serv. 


of  23  Apr.  1869,  in  Rep.  Com'.  Dipl. 
Serv.  p.  411,  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7. 
For  regTiiations  of  a  previous  date, 
gee  p.  439.  For  1872,  see  Com.  Pap. 
1873,  v.  75,  p.  245. 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  diplomatic  service  in 
1861,  various  regulations  for  the  governance  of  that 
service  were  framed  by  the  foreign  secretary,  and  re- 
vised at  different  periods  from  1862  to  1872.  These 
regulations,  which  chiefly  concern  the  appointment, 
examination,  salaries  and  allowances  and  general  duties 
of  the  service,  and  more  particularly  of  its  junior  mem- 
bers, were  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1868 
and  1873,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  salaries 
and  allowances  of  her  Majesty's  diplomatic  servants 
under  the  scales  of  1833  and  1868/ 

For  ft  long  period  anterior  to  the  year  1785  it  wai  msUmuury  for  Fordga 
some  five  or  six  of  the  principal  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  act  ^J^, 
as  agents  on  behalf  of  British  nunisters,  oonsuU,  and  other  diplo- 
matic servants  of  the  crown  abroad,  receiving  and  forwarding  to 
them  their  salaries,  transmitting,  when  opportunity  offered,  their 
private  correspondence,  and  other  things  they  might  occasionally 
require,  and  generally  fulfilling  any  services  suitable  for  a  private 
and  confidential  agent.  For  such  service  these  gentlemen  were 
allowed  to  retain  a  small  percentage  (usually  one  per  cent,  or  there- 
abouts) from  the  salary  of  their  employers,  it  being  optional,  how- 
ever, with  everyone  to  avail  himself  of  their  services  or  not.  The 
expediency  of  abolishing  this  practice  was  mooted  from  time  to  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons,'  and  engaged  the  attention  of  variouH 
parliamentary  committees,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  governance  of  other  public  depart- 
ments. But  it  was  repeate<lly  shown  that  the  Foreign  Othce,  from 
the  secrecy  and  promptitude  with  which  its  communications  with 
its  several  repre,sentatives  and  servants  abroad  must  needs  be  con- 
ducted, was  in  an  exceptional  position  ;  that  undeniable  public 
advantages  had  ensued,  as  well  to  the  office  itself  as  to  the  service 
generally,  from  the  continuance  of  this  practice ;  and  that,  upon 
the  testimony  of  successive  foreign  secretaries,  and  other  high  public 


»  Com.  Tap.  1867-8,  v.  40,  pp.  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7.     Seeasre^aids 

290,    315.      Ihls    committee   made  paid  attaches,   or  as   they  are  now 

seven  recommendations,  for  improve-  termed,  third  secretaries  to  embastii'^s, 

ments   in  the  routine  of  diplomatic  Eep.  ('om*.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid.  1830, 

service.     SLx  were    carried   out   by  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  10;  1st  Rep.  Com*, 

goverument;  but  the  seventh,  for  in-  Dipl.  Serv.  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7. 
ci-ea?e  in  salaries,  &c.  of  lar^r  mis-  •  Hans.  D.  v.  164,  p.  5-52 ;  lb.  v. 

sions,  was  not  approved.    Hans.  D.  v.  192,  pp.  930,  932. 
171,  p.  lt)67  ;  Kep.  Dipl.  Serv.  p.  1, 
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functionarioK,  for  a  numlier  ol  yeftn  pMt»  tlMre  had  been  aa  entire 
abHenco  of  irregularity  ur  abtiM  in  oonnaotion  with  the  iMDa.  It 
therefore  rernninod  in  o[)eration  until  1870,  RubjfH;t,  however,  to 
various  regulations  that  were  framed  by  the  de|)artment  for  the 
guidance  of  clerks  wlio  were  permitted  to  act  in  thin  capacity. 
In  1868,  underMtanding  that  Lord  Stanley,  the  then  Hecrptary  of 
Mtate  for  foreign  aflTairit,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  at»linh  thr* 
agency  system,  the  clerks  engaged  therein  hud  before  his  lor 
a  st^itement  upon  the  subject,  which  was  communicated  to  1';^. ..  ^ 
ment,  together  with  a  return  of  the  names  of  tlie  penoiu  for  ^^  li'^m 
the  clerks  had  acted  as  agent«  at  any  time  within  the  past  five  y<  .n  ->, 
and  of  the  aggregate  emoluments  of  the  agents  during  tliat  |Mri<><l. 
Whereuporj  Lord  Stanley  notifiwl  the  Treasury  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  abolish  the  system  if  adequate  compensation  were  made  to 
the  clerks  holding  such  agencies  for  the  loss  they  would  incur  then?- 
by.  The  Treasury,  however,  declined  to  admit  that  such  compensa- 
tion should  l)e  made  a  charge  upon  public  funds  ;  but  they  suggested 
whether  it  would  not  V)e  preferable  to  effect  the  abolition  gradually, 
by  prohibiting  the  appointment  of  new  agenta,  and  directing  the 
present  agents  not  to  undertake  any  new  duties  of  this  nature. 
Lord  Stanley,  on  May  16,1 868,  ezpreiaed  his  regret  at  Uiis  decision, 
and  reiterated  his  opinion  that  if  the  agencies  were  abolished  the 
parties  were  entitled  to  compensation.  The  suggestions  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  agencies  would,  he  appre- 
hended, '  provide  a  very  insufficient  and  dilatory  course  for  carrying 
that  object  into  effect.*  But  failing  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of 
the  Treasury  to  his  former  recommendations  in  the  matter.  Lord 
Stanley  intimated,  on  June  24,  that  he  was  obliged  to  confine  hinjself 
to  laying  down  '  rules  for  the  eventual  abolition  of  the  existing 
system  of  agencies  when  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under 
it  may  be  extinguished,'  which  rules  were  communicated  to  her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  servants,  and  laid  before  Parliament.''  Subse- 
quently, Parliament  was  informed  that  from  and  after  November 
30,  1870,  no  person  on  the  staff  of  the  Foreign  Office  would  be 
allowed  to  act  as  a  private  agent  to  members  of  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  services,  the  Treasury  having  conceded  the  right  of  com- 
pensation to  the  parties  affected  by  this  decision,  and  the  House  of 
Commons  having  ratified  the  same,  by  a  vote  in  supply.' 

It  was  formerly  an  acknowledged  principle  that  the 


''  See  four  papers  on  Foreipm  Of- 
fice agencies,  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1868,  Rep.  Conl^  Dipl.  Serv. 
pp.  16,  lis,  291,  426,  Com.  Pap. 
1870,  v.  7. 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  p.  1139;  v. 
201,  p.  393;  v.  203,  p.  1478;  Com. 
Pap.  1870,  v.  41,  p.  245  ;  Civ.  Serv. 
Est.  1877-8,  p.  80  n.  Com.  Pap. 
1877,  V.  57. 
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salaries  and  pensions  payable  to  the  liigher  class  of  the  Dipio- 
diplomatic  servants  of  the  crown  should  be  provided  for  expend!- 
by  i)ermanent  grants,  and  not  subjected  to  annual  re-  **^- 
vision  by  ParUament.  Up  to  1831  it  was  the  practice 
to  charge  all  expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  diplomatic 
service  upon  the  civil  hst.  But  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  that  year,  this  charge  was  transferred  to  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  The  amount  then  fixed  for  the 
future  ell'ective  diplomatic  expenditure  of  the  country 
was  Hmitedto  140,000/.  per  annum,  with  a  further  sum 
of  40,000/.  ])er  annum  to  defray  the  pensions  of  retired 
ministers ;  the  appropriation  of  which  several  amounts 
was  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  foreign  secretary. 
But  annual  accounts  thereof  were  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.** 

Subsequent  to  this  arrangement,  new  diplomatic  re- 
lations were  established  with  China,  Japan,  and  Siam, 
additional  duties  assigned  to  our  consuls  abroad  for  the 
security  and  promotion  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  other 
unexpected  services  becani«'  -lin-....  .l.le  upon  the  Foreign 
Office,  necessitating  great  provision  by  Par- 

liament to  defray  the  expenditirre  of  that  department. 

Without  disputing  the  car-  '  <>nomy  with  which 
the  Foreign  Office  had  approp:....^_  ihe  sum  entrusted 
to  it  for  the  payment  of  diplomatic  salaries,*  the  import- 
ance in  a  constitutional  point  of  view  of  bringing  the 
whole  expenditure  for  the  diplomatic  service  under  the 
annual  review  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  rise  to 
various  attempts  to  induce  the  House  to  agree  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  permanent  grant ;  but  so  long  as 
Lord  Palmerston  continued  in  power  these  attempts 
were  unsuccessful.^ 

On  March  '26,  1863  (when  Lord  Palmerston  was  premier),  it  wag 

*  Pub.  Inc.  and  Exp.  Part  ii.  p.  payable  in  1831  and  1868,  Com.  Pap. 

647,  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  35.  1867-8,  v.  40,  p.  31o. 

'  See  tialaries  and  allowances  of  ^  Hans.  D.  v.  149,  p.  1518. 

her  Majesty's  diplomatic  ^e^vaDts,  as 
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movfMl  to  reaolve 'Tfidt  in  Mi.  oj.inion  of  th«'  ll"i  •, 
quinul  to  defray  thu  »<xjmumh  of  tin*  jiiploni-tf  i.  w  i  .  i.  ■ 
imtiimlly  vot<Hl  hy  Parlminnnt,  and  thatt  iiumi.  .;  i 
ought  to  \Hi  •uhiiiitt4Ml  ill  a  fonii  that  will  mltiut  "t  il> 
■upervinioti  and  control  by  thiM  Houw*.'  Adum 
propri<<ty  of  this  plan,  th«  chanc«»llor  of  th«  «X'  ),.  .|  ).  r 
motion,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  ini{iHir  tin-  ni'l-  p<  t 
diplomatic  imrvicc,  without  U'ing  prfKlurtive  <.t  .  ip 
acconlingly  negatived.'  On  May  26,  1H(>H,  a  Miinlnr  motion  wm 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  opixisod  by  the  foreign 
Moretary  (Lord  Stanley),  on  the  ground  that  no  practical  inconveni- 
ence had  resulted  from  the  present  arrangeumnt.  But  the  weif^ht 
of  argument  and  opinion  evidently  prepondtrrat^nl  in  favour  of  the 
motion,  which  woh  carried  by  a  majority  of  four.**  Ac< .  '  '  .  on 
March  H,  1KG9,  the  Mouse  was  infomicd  that  in  futun*  '  of 

tlie  diplomatic  expenditure,  and  not  merely  a  portion  of  it,  will  be 
subjected  to  an  annual  vote  in  committee  of  supply.' 

On  July  29,  1869,  being  the  first  occasion  of  the  entire  charge 
for  the  diplomatic  service  coming  under  review  in  the  committee  of 
supply,  observations  were  made  upon  the  excessive  expenditure  for 
this  service,  and  a  motion  made  to  reduce  the  proposed  grant  by  the 
sum  of  10,000/.  After  a  long  debate,  during  which  ministers  de- 
clared their  willingness  to  agree  to  the  a|^intment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary committee  in  the  following  session  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chair- 
man.J  Accordingly,  on  February  14,  1870,  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  services,  and  their  maintenance  on  the  efficient  footing 
required  by  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
On  July  25,  this  committee  reported  a  large  amount  of  evidence,  with 
a  recommendation  that  they  should  be  reappointed  in  the  next 
session.''     This  was  done  in  1871  and  again  in  1872.' 

Besides  the  political  and  the  permanent  under-sec- 
retaries  at  the  Foreign  Office,  there  are  two  assistant 
under-secretaries,  with  salaries  of  1,500/.  per  annum, 
and  a  superintendent  of  the  consular  division,  with  a 


«  Hans  D.  v.  169,  pp.  1936-1947. 

"  lb.  V.  192,  pp.  927-939. 

«  lb.  V.  194,  p.  836 ;  V.  195,  p. 
368.  See  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1869-70, 
p.  291 ;  32  &  33  Viet.  c.  43. 

•*  lb.  V.  198,  pp.  913-950.  See  lb., 
V.  199,  pp.  533-551 ;  v.  201,  p.  1100. 


*■  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  7,  p.  279. 

'  lb.  1871,  T.  7,  p.  197;  lb. 
1872,  V.  7,  p.  403.  For  instruc- 
tions to  consuls  pursuant  to  report 
in  1872,  see  Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  51, 
p.  175  ;  V. '35,  p.  219. 
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salary  of  from  700/.  to  1,000/.  a  year.  The  entire  es- 
tablishment, including  office-keepers  and  porters,  num- 
bers over  100  persons.  This  does  not  include  the 
Foreign  Office  messengers  and  couriers,  whose  allow- 
ances and  expenses  amount  to  over  15,000/.  per  annum." 
The  cost  of  the  civil  diplomatic  service  of  the  crown, 
including  that  of  her  Majesty's  embassies  and  missions 
abroad,  and  consulates,  is  defrayed  out  of  separate 
votes. 

A  valuable  historical,  geographical,  and  international 
library  is  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Afi^r  a  lapse 
of  two  years  the  entire  correspondence  and  papers  of 
the  department  are  transferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
librarian,  who,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  is  ex- 
pected to  furnish  information  in  writing,  when  required, 
on  subjects  which  come  before  the  office,  as  well  as  to 
prepare  memoranda  on  historical  events  or  international 
questions  for  the  use  of  the  government." 

•    The  Colonial  Secretary. 

In  IGGO  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  colonies 
of  Enfrlaud  was  entrusted  to  a  committee  of  the  privy  «^*«*»* 
council,  called  the  '  Council  of  Foreign  Plantations,' 
which  was  afterwards  consolidated  with  the  *  Council  of 
Trade,'  and  was  known  as  the  *  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations.'  In  course  of  time  this  board  underwent 
many  alterations,  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  advert. 
But  after  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can colonies,  an  entire  change  of  system  was  determined 
upon.  The  Plantation  Board,  as  then  constituted,  was 
abolished,  and  the  remaining  colonies  were  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department.  But  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  became 


Th0 


»  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1886-7,  p.  12L  »  1st  Rep.  Com*.  Dipl.  Serv.  App. 

And  see  Hans.  D.  v.  206,  p.  138S.         Xo.  3,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7. 
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nec^essary  to  rrcatc  a  new  secretary  of  state  for  war  in 
1794,  and  in  1801  the  business  of  the  colonies  was  con- 
solidated therewith.  The  department  wa«  then  per- 
manently established  as  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war  and  the  colonies.  After  the  return  of 
peace  the  colonial  business  absorbed  the  attention  of  the 
department,  and  became  so  engrossing  and  important, 
that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  European  war  again, 
in  1854,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  transfer  the 
conduct  of  military  affairs  to  a  new  secretary,  then 
appointed,  for  the  exclusive  manafrement  and 'Control 
of  war  business." 
^**  The   duties   of  the  colonial  secTctary  are  now   re- 

stricted to  the  oversight  and  government  of  the  numerous 
colonial  possessions  of  the  British  crown.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  different  laws  and  customs  under  which 
these  colonies,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  are 
governed,  and  the  varied  interests  by  which  they  are 
affected,  are  subject  to  the  especial  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  this  officer.  He  watches  over  their  interests  and 
directs  their  government  in  conformity  to  the  principles 
of  colonial  responsibility,  which  have  recently  been 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  colonial  rule  by  the  parent  state. 
He  apportions  the  troops  necessary  for  their  internal  or 
external  protection  and  defence  ;  and  he  co-operates 
with  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  for  this  purpose. 

The  authority  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colo- 
nies is  now  chiefly  exercised  in  the  appointment  of 
governors  over  the  various  dependencies  of  the  crown, 
and  in  the  sanction  or  disallowance  of  the  enactments  of 
the  colonial  legislatures.  In  matters  of  imperial  con- 
cern, or  which  may  affect  the  well-being  of  the  colony 
as  a  part  of  the  empire,  he  corresponds  with  the  colo- 
nial governors,  communicating  the  views  and  opinions 
of  the   imperial  authorities,  and  making  such  recom- 


Murray's  Handbook,  p.  181. 
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raendations  or  suggestions  as  may  be  expedient  to  guide 
or  assist  the  deliberations  of  the  colonial  councils,  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  her  Majesty's  colonial  subjects. 
To  him  is  usually  assigned  the  responsibility  of  devising 
and  submitting  to  the  imperial  ParUament  laws  pecu- 
liarly aflecting  the  colonies,  such  as  enactments  consti- 
tuting colonial  legislatures,  or  regulating  the  sale  of 
crown  lands  in  the  colonies,  and  enactments  for  the  pro- 
tection of  emigrants."* 

The  Privy  Council  Committee  for  Trade,  wherein,  as  TnMie 
we  have  seen,  the  business  relating  to  the  colonies  was  JJJ^  ^^ 
originally  transacted,  still  retains  a  share  of  the  same.  ooobcIL 
Though  its  colonial  jurisdiction  has  been  long  ago  abo- 
lished, yet  the  committee,  being  composed  of  individuals 
of  eminence,  some  of  them,  usually,  having  had  large 
experience  in  the  consideration  of  colonial  us,  it 

has  been  recently  considered  advisable  to  re a  part 

its  ancient  functions,  and  to  authorise  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies  to  have  recourse  to  it  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  the  settlement  of  certain  important 
colonial  questions.  Upon  such  occasions,  the  Committee 
for  Trade,  of  which  the  colonial  secretary  is  an  ex-officio 
member,  is  summoned  ;  he  attends  and  invites  their  as- 
sistance to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  questions  submitted 
to  this  committee  have  been  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — Questions  relating  to  the  constitutional  system 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  colonies  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  Australia,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  respec- 
tive branches  of  the  local  government  therein,  under 
existing  forms  of  government ;  or  questions  arising  out 
of  personal  controversies  between  imperial  and  provin- 
cial officers,  in  a  colony ;  or  respecting  internal  improve- 
ments, or  matters  of  policy  affecting  great  local  interests 
therein.''     In  all  such  cases  resort  has  been  had  by  the 

p  Cox,  Inst.  p.  675.  Com.   Pap.   1847-8,  t.   18,  p.  403 ; 

<»  Rep.  on  Off.   SaL   Com.   Pap.     Murray's  Handlxxik,   p.    182. 
1850,   V.    15;   Evid.  7G1-7G4,  875, 
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colonial  secretary  to  the  coiiiinitlee  of  rounril  for 
trade,  by  whom  tl»e  questionn  h-r  ■  ^  '«n  carefully  ex- 
amined and  rej>orted  upon  in  -  shape  that  the 
advice  given,  together  with  the  reasons  for  the  same, 
could  be  Mubmitted  to  Parliament,  the  •  .  and  to 
the  colonies,  in  proof  that  the  go vernmen;  ...i .  :je«towed 
the  best  possible  attention  to  the  investigation  and  de- 
termination of  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  colonies  of  England  from  an  early  |><^'ri<Ki  have, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  governed  in  a  uniform  man- 
ner, by  a  governor,  council,  and  assembly,  forming 
three  distinct  branches  of  the  legislature,  after  the 
pattern  of  the  mother  country/  But  in  colonies  not 
established  by  occupancy  but  acquired  by  conquest  or 
cession — and  which  are  termed  crown  colonies — laws 
are  made  and  affairs  administered  by  the  personal 
authority  of  the  governor,  either  with  or  without  tli<* 
concurrence  of  a  council  nominated  by  the  crown/ 
RMpon-  The  tendency  of  the  imperial  policy,  for  many  years 

veVnnSnt  p8^^»  ^^^  ^^'^  ^^  favour  tlic  gradual  introduction  of  re- 
in the  sponsible  government  into  all  the  British  colonies/  The 
CO  omes.  pj-JQ^^jp^l  obstacle  to  the  grant  of  representative  institu- 
tions in  certain  of  the  British  dependencies  has  been  the 
existence  therein  of  a  large  native  population,  incapable 
of  exercising  with  advantage  the  privileges  of  self- 
government  ;  whilst  the  European  population  is  small, 
and  often  fluctuating.  The  interests  of  the  European 
settlers  might  often  conflict  with  those  of  the  aboriginal 
races,  and  it  would  accordingly  be  unjust,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  establish  in  such  colonies  representative 
institutions  framed  after  the  British  model.     Of  these 


'  For  an  account  of  the  different  A.  Gordon's  speech  on  position  of  gro- 

colonial    constitutions    in    America  vernor  of  crown  colony.  Amoe,  Fifly 

before  the  revolt,  see  Earl  of  Shel-  Years'  Eng.  Clonst.  p.  415. 

burne's  Life,  v.  1,  ch.  4  '  Rep.   on  Off.   Sal.   Com.   Pap. 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  220,  p  466;  Col.  18.50,  v.  15.  E\-id.  1476;  Hans.  D.  v. 

Regulations,  1874,  ch.   1 ;    and  Sir  200,  p.  1432. 
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dependencies,  India,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius  are  striking; 
examples.  They  are  governed  by  a  governor  and  council, 
and  it  is  necessary  (except  so  far  as  India  is  concerned) 
that  resort  should  be  had,  in  all  new  or  extraordinary 
cases,  to  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  Colonial  Office;" 
while,  in  respect  to  the  colonies  wherein  responsible 
government  has  been  established,  the  correspondence 
with  the  Colonial  Office  has  considerably  diminished, 
and  the  labours  of  the  colonial  secretary  have  propor- 
tionably  decreased.^ 

The  direct  oversight  of  the  Queen  in  colonial  aiTaira 
is  not  exercised  to  the  extent  to  which  it  b  given  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  British  crown.  Much  of  the 
correspondence  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  of  a  routine  de- 
scription, not  involving  any  new  or  important  principle. 
Accordingly,  while  her  Majesty  *  is  desirous  to  know  all 
important  decisions  affecting  the  Colonial  Office,  every 
particular  despatch  need  not  be  submitted  to  her.'  * 

The  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  is  directly  Patronage 
responsible  for  every  act  of  the  governor  of  any  of  the  ^*J^?* 
colonial  dependencies  of  the  British  crown  ;  and  gene- 
rally he  has  the  appointment  of  all  these  officers,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  prime  minister,  whose  opinion, 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  more  in  ^  it  governor- 
ships, would  have  much  weight.''  l  J  governors 
are  appointed  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal, 
and  they  act  under  the  immediate  directions  and  in- 
structions of  the  colonial  secretary.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  governors  differ 
essentially  in  the  different  colonies.  In  the  colonies 
where  responsible  government  has  been  established  the 
direct  authority  of  the  governor  is  very  hmited  and 
circumscribed,  his  position  being  somewhat  analogous 

"  For  example  see  Com.  Pap.  1881  D.  v.  131,  p.  243. 
(British  Honduras  and  Ceylon),  v.  65,  -  Hans.  D.  v.  1 19,  p.  251 . 

pp.  1,  43.  »  Rep.  on  Off.  SaL  Com.  Tap.  1S50, 

"  Rep.   on  Off.   Sal.  Com.  Pap.  v.  15,  Evid.  1478. 
1850,  V.  15,  Evid.  1474,  1477  ;  Haus. 
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patronage  to  that  of  the  sovereign  in  the  jiiirent  htatc  ;  but  witli 
nuS^iJc-  ^^"^  important  distinction,  that  he  in  an  inif''"-'"^  -fTicer, 
wury.       and  in  the  hnk  of  connection  and  conmn.  n  Ijc- 

tween  the  colony  and  the  mother  country.  In  other 
colonies  the  govemow  exercise  a  much  larger  share  of 
authority,  differing,  however,  in  every  case  according  to 
the  jxjcuhar  form  of  the  colonial  constitution.' 

The  colonial  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial 
secretary  is  nominally  very  considerable ;  although, 
since  the  introduction  of  responsible  government,  as  a 
rule  all  appointments  in  the  colonies  where  self-govern- 
ment has  been  established  are  made  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  executive  council  of  the  colony.  In 
the  other  colonies,  however,  the  patronage  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  is  much  more  extensive.  The  colonial 
and  governors'  secretaries  are  technically  appointed  by 
him,  although  usually  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
governor  himself.  In  the  colonies  wherein  crown 
nominations  to  the  episcopal  office  continue  to  be  made, 
bishops  are  appoint^^d  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  after  consultation 
with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury."  Until  about  the 
year  1850  it  was  usual  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  colonial 
bishoprics  by  sending  out  clergymen  from  England, 
because  there  were  not  in  the  colonies  clergymen  eligible 
for  such  appointments,  but  thenceforth,  in  conformity 
with  the  principle  which  governs  civil  appointments,  it 
was  authoritatively  stated  that  colonial  clergy  would 
have  the  preference,  whenever  suitable  men  could  be 
found  amongst  them  for  the  office.*    Judicial  appoint- 

y  CJolonial  Regulations,  passim.  be  styled  '  my  lord ;'  and  since  then 

*  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  1850,  the  practice  has  become  invariable. 

V.  15,  E\-id.  1478-14tK) ;  Hans.  D.  v.  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  Com.  Pap.  l&oO,  v. 

170,p.  900.  But  see  an<e,  vol.  1,  p.  506.  16,  Evid.   1494.     In  regard  to  the 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  134,  p.  180.     And  regulation  of  precedence  in  colonies, 

see,  as  regards  Canada,  lb.  v.  137,  p.  and  to  the  relative  rank  to  be  assigned 

1403.     Soon  after  the  first  appoint-  to  prelates  of  the  Anglican  and  Ro- 

ment  of  colonial  bishops  in  the  ^^'est  man  Catholic  Communions   therein, 

Indies,  during  Mr.  Pitt's  administra-  see  South  Australia  ParL  Pap.  1871, 

tion,  it  was  agreed  to  allow  them  to  Xo.  115. 
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ments,  in  the  case  of  the  principal  colonies,  are  in  like 
manner  invariably  filled  up  from  the  colonial  bar ;  in 
smaller  colonies,  either  from  home,  or  from  some  other 
colony.  Other  civil  or  ecclesiastical  appointment* 
are  generally  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  go- 
vernor or  the  bishop  ;  so  that  while  the  higher  class 
of  offices  in  the  colonies  are  usually  filled  up  by  warrant 
under  the  royal  sign  manual,  in  practice,  in  almost  all 
the  colonies  the  governors  recommendation  is  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  the  persons  selected  are  from 
amongst  tlie  residents  in  tlie  colony.* 

Governors  of  colonies  are  appointed  under  the  sign  Coionuj 
manual  or  the  great  seal  during  pleasure;  and  are  •**''*™*^ 
removable  at  any  moment,  without  notice  or  cause 
assigned,  by  autiiority  of  the  crown.  Tliey  usually 
retain  their  appointments  for  a  period  of  six  years  only, 
a  limitation  of  time  which  was  first  fixed  by  Mr.  Secre- 
taiy  Iluskisson ;  it  being  of  the  greatest  possible  im- 
portance, to  ensure  impartiality  of  conduct,  that  a 
governor  should  be  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
colony  over  which  he  presides.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, governors  are  permitted  to  continue  for  longer 
periods,  at  the  discretion  of  the  colonial  secretary.*  The 
salary  of  a  colonial  governor  is  usually  defrayed  out  of 
colonial  revenues,  except  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
smaller  colonies,  where  it  is  paid  from  the  revenues  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  annually  voted  by  Parliament. 
But  it  is  important  that  a  governor  should  always  be 
independent  of  the  local  legislature  ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly customary  to  provide,  where  the  salary  is  defrayed 
out  of  the  colonial  chest,  that  no  governor  shall  assent 
to  an  Act  raising  his  salary,  and  that  no  legislature  shall 
be  empowered  to  reduce  it  without  the  consent  of  the 
imperial  authorities.     It  would  be  better  if  the  salaries 

"  Rep.    on   Off.  Sal.  Com.   Pap.  '  lb.  Evid.  1563;  Mir.  of  Pari. 

IfsW,    V.    15,     Evid.    14G0,    1483-     1836,  p.  926. 

1487. 
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Colonial     of  govemors  were  always  paid  by  the  mother  country ; 

Korernon  gg  colonists  are  apt  to  roiiiplain  of  salaricM  whir-h  arc 
really  not  more  than  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of 
suitable  persons  from  England.  In  colonies  having 
representative  governments  there  is  no  school  for  a 
governor  so  good  as  the  House  of  Coi  -    *  *' 

rate  of  salariefl  is  bo  low,  considered  in  r< 
amount  of  state  and  hospitality  which  such  an  officer 
must  maintain,  and  the  many  calls  up<m  his  purse  for 
benevolent  purposes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  induce  a 
gentleman  of  any  standing  or  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  accept  such  an  appointment.  In  fact,  in 
many  instances  the  salary  is  so  inadequate  to  supj)ort 
the  dignity  of  the  office,  that  it  would  scarcely  suffice 
without  the  assistance  of  private  means,  and  the  go- 
vernor is  tempted  to  diminish  the  hospitalities  which, 
rightly  considered,  form  a  very  important  element  in 
his  duties  as  a  servant  of  the  crown.  .  For  it  is  a  great 
advantage  in  colonial  society  that  there  should  be  fre- 
quent opportunity,  through  the  hospitalities  at  govern- 
ment house,  of  bringing  together  persons  of  different 
views  and  opinions,  thereby  exercising  a  conciliatory 
influence  over  the  minds  of  leading  men,  of  opposite 
parties,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen's  representative/* 
It  was  not  until  1859  that  the  right  of  governors  of 
her  Majesty's  colonies  to  retiring  pensions  was  recog- 
nised by  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Superannuation 
Act  (22  Yict.  c.  26,  sec.  12),  applicable  only  togovemors 
who  had  been  transferred  to  such  posts  from  employ- 
ment which  entitled  them  to  superannuation  allowance.' 
But  this  limitation  was  removed  by  the  Act  28  &  29 
Vict.  c.  113  (extended  to  ex-lord  high  commissioners  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  by  31  &  32  Yict.  c.  128),  authorising 

^  Lord  Grey's  evidence  in  Rep.  on  quiring  all  the  colonies  to  pay  the 

Off.    Sal.   Com.   Pap.    1850,   v.    15,  salaries   of  their  own  governors,  in 

Evid,  1557-1562.     And  see   a  dis-  Hans.  D.  v.  14U.  p.  902. 
cussion  as  to  the  expediency  of  re-  *  Lords  Pap.  1864,  v.  13,  p.  183. 
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the  secretary  of  state  to  grant  pensions  to  all  colonial 
governors  after  a  certain  term  of  service.  But  com- 
plaints having  been  made  to  Parliament  of  the  partial 
and  defective  relief  afforded  by  these  enactments,  some 
additions  to  the  rate  of  pension  allowed  was  authorised 
by  Act  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  29.' 

All  colonial  enactments  are  brought  under  the  con-  Colonial 
sideration  of  the  colonial  secretary,  by  whom  they  are 
referred  to  legal  officers,  whose  duty  is  to  examine 
every  act  and  report  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering any  defect,  and  of  determining  the  expediency 
of  allowing  or  disallowing  the  same.  Unless  there  is 
some  special  reason  to  the  contrary.  Acta  which  merely 
relate  to  the  internal  affairs  of  a  colony  are  seldom  if 
ever  disallowed,  but  are  at  once  confirmed,  upon  report 
of  the  examining  officers.  Very  often,  however,  tech- 
nical errors  or  defects  are  found  in  colonial  statutes, 
which  are  brought  under  the  notice  of  ilu-  nor  ly 

the  colonial  secretary,  and  are  generally  an.  .  ._  i  with- 
out delay  by  the  colonial  legislatures.  If  the  defect  be 
not  serious,  the  Act  is  permitted  to  remain  in  operation, 
pending  the  action  of  the  local  legislature,  but  it  is  not 
meanwhile  formally  submitted  to  the  Queen  for  con- 
firmation or  disallowance.*  A  large  number  of  colonial 
laws  annually  pass  under  the  review  of  the  examining 
officers.  The  great  bulk  of  them  require,  of  course,  a 
very  cursory  inspection,  but  occasionally  questions  arise 
of  considerable  nicety  and  importance.  Formerly  the 
duty  of  examining  colonial  laws  was  performed  by  the 
Colonial  Land  and  Emigration  Board,  and  they  still 
examine  and  report  on  such  laws  as  may  relate  to  land 
or  emigration. 

The  business  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  conducted  on  Bosinesk 
a  very  admirable  system.     The  office  is  divided  into  five  office^ 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  205,  p.  1515.  see  Hans,  D.  v.  124,  pp.  562,  574, 

«  Rep.  on  Off.   Sal.   Com.  Pap.     717.    And  Mill's  Colonial  Const.  r» 
1850,  V.   15,  Evid.  1500-1510,  And    32. 
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itaiiincu  brandies,  each  of  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of 
office"  *  distinct  group  of  colonies.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mails, 
the  despatches  are  oj)cned  by  an  officer  MjM*cially  cliarged 
with  this  service ;  and  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
branch  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  They  are 
then  first  read  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  branch,  who 
notes  upon  the  despatch  his  opinion  concerning  it  ;  it 
is  afterwards  sent  to  the  jK-TniaiiL-nt  undersecretary, 
who  also  reads  and  makes  a  minute  upon  it.  It  then 
})roceeds  to  the  parliamentary  or  political  under-sccre- 
tary,  who  does  likewise.  It  is  then  sent  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  delilx^rates  upon 
the  despatch,  with  the  advantage  of  the  minutes  made 
by  tlic  officers  through  whose  hands  it  has  previously 
])assed.  The  secretary  then  forms  his  own  decision, 
making  a  separate  minute  thereof,  which  either  becomes 
the  subject  of  a  despatch  in  reply  ;  or,  if  the  matter  is 
very  important,  the  secretary  writes  the  despatch  him- 
self, or  makes  a  brief  minute,  stating  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  to  be  answered,  upon  which  a  draft  letter  is  pre- 
])ared  for  his  approval,  which, having  received  his  initials, 
is  copied  and  forwarded  to  the  colony.  Thus  every- 
thing is  brought  under  the  direct  notice  of  the  colonial 
*   secretary.'* 

When  Mr.  Otway  was  parliamentary  under- secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  (1868-1870)  he  introduced  this  admirable  method  of  business 
into  his  own  division  of  the  Foreign  Office  ; '  deeming  it  to  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  established  practice  in  that  department.  In 
1876,  a  departmental  committee  recommended  that  the  work  of  the 
Foreign  Office  should  be  remodelled,  so  as  to  assimilate  it  to  the 
practice  which  prevails  in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  a  Treasury  minute 
gave  directions  accordingly .J 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  responsible  head 
of  a  department  should  keep  the  reins  of  government 


•>  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.     119,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7. 
180,  Cora.  Pap.  1861,  v.  .38.  J  Hans.  D.  v.  232,  p.  1058. 

'  First  Kep.  Dipl.  Serv.  pp.  58,  71, 
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in  his  own  hands,  and  permit  nothing  important  to  be 
done  without  his  knowledge  and  approval. 

The  colonial  secretary  requires  of  his  employes  that 
the  necessary  work  of  the  department  shall  be  faith- 
fully and  punctually  performed.  Once  a  fortnight  he  re- 
ceives a  return  of  the  business  in  arrear,  from  which  he 
can  see  whether  anything  has  been  neglected.  The  duty 
of  distributing  the  work  among  the  subordinate  clerks 
rests  entirely  with  the  permanent  under-secretary.^ 

The  appointment  of  the  oflficers  and  clerks  of  his  own  Vatiot^ 
office  is  in  the  patronage  of  the  colonial  secretary,  who  ••*• 
has  also  the  appointment  of  the  queen's  messengers, 
alternately  with  the  other  secretaries  of  state. 

The  staff  of  the  Colonial  Office  consists  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  with  a  salary  of  5,000/. ;  a  parliamentary 
under-secretary,  with  a  salary  of  1,500/. ;  a  permanent 
under-secretary,  with  a  salary  of  2,000/. ;  and  three 
assistant-secretaries,  with  salaries  from  1,200/.  to  1,500/. 
(one  of  whom  acts  also  as  legal  adviser),  with  an  esta- 
blishment of  clerks.  The  assistant-secretaries  have 
important  duties  to  fulfil,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
amount  of  correspondence,  and  the  difficult  questions 
which  arise  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try, especially  in  reference  to  the  colonies  which  are 
self-governing.' 

Emigration  Information  Office. 

Attached  to  the  Colonial  Office  there  was  up  to  1853 
a  department  known  as  the  Colonial  Land  and  Emigra- 
tion Board.  With  extension  of  self-government  to  the 
principal  colonies,  and  the  renunciation  by  the  imperial 
government  of  the  crown  lands  to  their  respective 
governments,  the  duties  performed  by  this  office  became 
necessarily  obsolete.     By  Treasury  minute  of  this  date 

k  Rep.   on  OflF.   Sal.  Com.   Pap.  '  Hans.  D.  ▼.  221,  p.  792 ;   Est. 

1850,  V.  15,  Evid.  1541,  2880.  Civ.  S^rv.  1877-8,  p.  82. 
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the  office  was  reorganised  and  became  a  Hoard  of  Emi- 
gration, with  a  chief  and  assistant  commissioner.*  Most 
of  tlie  duties  of  this  boan]  of  late  years  have  been 
transferred  to  the  Hoard  of  Trade.  In  this  cc-  '-nn 
tliere  is  now  an  emigration  office  attached  Uj  tii  i  t- 

ment  of  the  colonial  secretary,  whose  8^)le  duty  is  to 
provide  intending;  emi«;rant8  to  the  British  colonies  with 
i'uU  and  imj)artial  information.  Tlie  office  is  conducted 
by  a  chief  clerk  with  the  salary  of  C50/. 

Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

forTnS  ^^^™  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^'  ^^^  territories  of  the 
British  crown  in  the  East  Indies  were  governed  by  a 
department  of  state  designated  the  lioard  of  Control  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  which  was  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  24  Geo.  IH.  c.  25,  in  conjunc- 
tion w^ith  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, wlio  were  incorporated  by  a  royal  charter,  which 
had  been  amended  by  various  Acts  of  Parhament." 

But,  in  1858,  this  double  government  was  abolished, 
and  the  entire  administration  of  the  British  empire  in 
India  was  assumed  by  her  Majesty.  Henceforth  India 
was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  a  colony, 
but  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  British  sovereign, 
and  subject  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  crown,  exer- 
cised through  the  instrumentality  of  a  secretary  of  state. 
Under  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  all  the  powers 
liitherto  vested  in  the  East  India  Company  and  in  the 
Board  of  Control  for  the  Government  of  India  were 
transferred  to  a  fifth  principal  secretary  of  state.  And 
by  the  Act  36  Yict.  c.  17,  sec.  36,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany itself  is  dissolved. 

Finally,  by  the  Act  39  &  40  Yict.  c.  10,  the  Queen 


"  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27,  p.  306.      see  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  pp.  194-200, 
"  For  particulars  concerning  the     Com.   Pap.    1850,   v.    15 ;   Murray's 
functious  of  the  Board  of  Control,     Handbook,  p.  221. 
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was  empowered  to  add  to  her  royal  titles  that  of 
Empress  of  India.  By  this  statute,  the  absolute  supre- 
macy of  the  British  crown  in  India  was  asserted ;  and 
this  supremacy  is  not  only  over  British  subjects  therein, 
but  over  153  native  states.  In  fact,  none  of  the  princes 
in  India  in  '  alhance '  with  her  Majesty  are  absolutely 
independent :  for  example,  they  cannot  make  war 
against  foreigners,  or  among  themselves ;  they  cannot 
make  treaties,  except  with  Great  Britain ;  they  cannot 
regulate  their  succession,  without  the  consent  of  the 
British  crown,  which  is  a  paramount  power  over  them 
all  with  a  just  claim  to  their  subordinate  co-operation.* 
And  finally,  every  native  chief  now  rules  under  a  aunnud^ 
or  written  grant  from  the  British  govr  -    -»       yj. 

mary  condition  of  which  is  that  the  c:  an 

'  loyal  to  the  crown. 

By  the  Act  of  1858,  a  Council  of  State  for  India  was  J,«>^|f« 
established,  consisting  of  fifteen  members,  each  being 
allowed  a  salary  of  1,200/.  per  annum,  who  should  hold 
office  during  good  behaviour,  and  be  removable  only 
upon  an  address  of  both  Houses  of  Parhament.  This 
council  is  intended  to  advise  and  assist  the  secretary  of 
state  in  the  transaction  of  Indian  business,  and  to  be  to 
some  extent  a  check  upon  the  exercise  of  his  admini- 
strative powers,  otherwise  arbitrary,  there  being  no 
representative  system  in  India  to  control  his  acts. 

Of  the  fifteen  members  composing  the  Indian  Council, 
seven  were  chosen  by  the  court  of  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  from  their  own  body,  and  the  other 
eight  members  nominated  by  the  crown,  upon  the 
advice  of  the  secretary  of  state.  Vacancies  amongst 
the  elected  members  were  filled  up  by  the  choice  of 
duly  qualified  persons  by  the  elected  members ;  and 
vacancies  amongst  the  nominated  members  by  the 
crown.P    But  in  1869,  Parliament  abolished  the  elective 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  228,  pp.  91, 124  ;  '  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106.    Also  32 

Hunter,  Life  of  Mavo,  v.  1,  pp.  189,     &  3^  Vict.  c.  97. 
204 ;  AVest.  Rev.  v.'50,  p.  309. 
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Indian  systeiTi,  and  provided  that  all  future  vacancien  in  the 
Council.  (.Quncil  should  be  filled  up  by  appointment  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  for  a  term  of  ten  year«,  with  lilwrty 
to  reappoint  particular  members  for  a  further  pericxl 
of  five  years,  *for  8[)ecial  reasons  of  public  advanta^'e,' 
to  be  set  forth  in  a  minute  to  be  laid  Ijefore  Parlia- 
ment.**  By  an  Act  passed  in  1870  (ch.  7)  the  seiTetary 
of  state  is  empowered,  on  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
council,  to  appoint  not  more  than  three  persons,  having 
l)rofe8sional  or  other  ])eculiar  qualifications,  to  be  of 
the  council,  notifying  Tarliament  of  the  reasons  for  such 
choice ;  such  persons  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  on 
retiring  from  office. 

The  council  is  appointed  to  meet  at  least  once  in  every 
week,  when  they  are  to  be  presided  over  by  the  secretary 
of  state,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  a  vice-president  appointed 
by  him.  The  Indian  Council  deliberates  with  closed 
doors/  Questions  are  determined  by  a  majority  of 
voices,  the  presiding  officer  in  cases  of  equality  having 
a  casting  vote,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  vote  as  a 
member  of  the  council.  The  secretary  of  state,  how- 
ever, is  at  liberty  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  his 
council,  save  on  two  classes  of  questions,  namely,  in 
making  appointments  to  the  supreme  council  of  India, 
or  to  the  council  of  the  several  presidencies,  and  in 
appropriating  any  part  of  the  Indian  revenues.'  In  such 
cases,  although  the  council  cannot  act  without  his  con- 
sent, the  secretary  must  be  sustained  by  a  majority  of 
his  council.     Upon  all  other  questions,  the  secretary 

•>  32  &  33 Vict.  c.  97,  sees.  1,  2,  3;  rence's  Evid.  before  Com',  on  E.  I. 

Hans.  D.  v.  196,  p.  697.    It  was  urged  Finance,  pp.  87,  144, 337,  Com.  Pap. 

in  1870  in  the  H.  of  C,  and  elsewhere  1873,  v.  12. 

that  there  should  be  a  larger  infusion  '  Hans.  D.  v.  216,  p.  410.  It  is 
of  the  mercantile  element  in  the  com-  not  customary  to  lay  before  Pari,  a 
position  of  the  council.  Hans.  D.  v.  record  of  its  proceedings.  lb.  v. 
201,  p.  825.  Accordingly  deference  218,  p.  711 ;  Rep.  Com*.  E.  I.  Fin- 
was  paid  to  this  opinion  in  filling  ances,  Evid.  1158,  5606,  Com.  Pap. 
up  the  next  vacancies  therein.    Com.  1873,  v.  12. 

Pap.  1872,  V.  44,  p.  175.     But  see  '  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sees.  23, 29, 

Sir   C.   Trevelvan's   and   Ld.   Law-  41. 
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may  overrule  his  council,  but  must  afford  them  an  indUn 
opportunity  of  recording  their  reasons  for  dissenting 
from  his  acts,  and  himself  record  his  reasons  for  dis- 
regarding their  advice.*^  The  secretary  of  state  is  also 
empowered  to  send  orders  without  the  concurrence  of 
liis  council ;  but  if  they  disapprove  tlie  same  they  may 
record  the  reasons  for  their  dissent ;  and  if  a  majority 
disapprove  he  must,  in  like  manner,  place  his  reasons 
upon  record.  Moreover,  the  secretary  is  at  liberty  to 
introduce  into  the  imjjerial  Parliament  bills  upon  Indian 
affairs  witliout  bein*'  oblitjed  to  consult  his  council 
thereon ; "  and  he  may  despatch  letters  to  India  tlirough 
the  secret  department  without  making  known  their 
contents  to  the  council :  but  this  power  is  very  rarely 
resorted  to ;  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine,  almost 
everything  goes  before  the  council.*  Nevertheless,  the 
Indian  Council  has  no  legislative  authority,  or  direct 
administrative  functions.  It  is  a  consultative  body,  con- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  advising  the  secretary  of 
state  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  of  review  and  of 
control  whicli  are  the  chief  functions  of  the  imperial 
government  in  relation  to  India.* 

Objection  was  taken  at  first  to  the  working  of  the 
Indian  Council,  on  the  ground  that  it  hami)ered  the  free 
and  independent  action  of  the  secretary  of  state  in  the 
important  questions  wherein  the  consent  of  the  council 
was  made  essential  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  policy.* 


•  For  precedents,  see  Rep.  Sel.  '  Hans.  D.t.  192,  pp.1880, 1881; 

Com*.  E.  I.  Finances,  App.  702,  Com.  v.  195,  p.  1075. 
Pap.  1872,  V.  8.     And  see  Ih.  1878,  •  Mr.  Q.  Durs  Letter,  Com.  Pap. 

Evid.  94(5,  &c.  4553,  &c.  5597,  &c.  1872,  v.  44,  p.  175.     In  reffard  to  k- 

App.  615,  Com.  Pap.   1873,  v.    12.  lative  functions  of  secretary  of  state, 

Except    in    regard    to    confidential  the  members  of  council,  and  depart- 

questions,   these   dissents  should  be  mental  officials,  see  Rep.  Com*.  E.  I. 

laid  before  Pari.     Hans.  D.  v.  'il^,  Finance,  p.  497,  Com.  Pap.  1871,  t. 

p.  921.  8  ;    Ih.  p.  38,  Com.  Pap.    1872,   v. 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  163,  p.  1662;  lb.  8. 
V.  187,  p.  1062  ;  lb.  v.  221,  p.  942 ;  »  See  Rep.  Board  of  Admiralty, 

Rop.   on   Board   of   Admiralty,   pp.  pp.  162,  340,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5. 
339-344,  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5. 
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But  after  a  longer  experience  in  this  novel  method  of 
adminlHtration,  more  favourable  opinions  l>egan  to  l)e 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  same  by  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge  \'  and  especially  by  statesmen  who  had 
served  as  secretaries  of  state  for  India,  who  have  re- 
peatedly borne  testimony  to  the  very  valuable  8U[)port 
and  assistance  afforded  to  them  by  their  council.* 
Commit-  The  councU  is  at  present  divided  by  the  secretary 

oouncu.  of  state  into  eight  committees  of  five  or  six  members 
each,  every  member  being  on  two  or  more  committees, 
and  serving  in  turn  on  every  one — to  wit,  the  finance, 
the  judicial  and  public,  the  military,  the  poHtical,  the 
public  works  and  railways,  the  revenue,  the  statistics 
and  commerce,  and  the  stores.'  Each  committee  is 
charged  with  its  own  particular  branch  of  administra- 
tion, and  is  required  to  advise  upon  drafts  of  despatches, 
to  frame  answers  thereto  for  the  consideration  of  the 
secretary,  and  generally  to  discuss  all  matters  referred 
to  them  by  the  whole  council,  or  by  the  secretary  of 
state.**  In  addition  to  ordinary,  and  sometimes  merely 
formal,  reference  of  despatches  and  other  documents  to 
the  committees,  it  was  usual  for  Sir  Charles  Wood,  when 
secretary  for  India,  to  consult  his  councillors  individually, 
inviting  a  free  expression  of  their  opinions  ;  and  in 
difficult  cases  he  would  himself  attend  the  committees, 
and  share  in  their  deliberations.  He  was  thus  enabled 
to  avaU  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  experienced 
advice  of  his  permanent  council.  And  such  was  the 
unanimity  that  prevailed  between  himself  and  his  coun- 


y  Hans.   D.    v.   169,  pp.   1797-  v.  191,  p.  1203;  v.  195,  p.  1088. 
1803  ;  V.  172,  pp.  778-791 ;  v.  191,  •  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  63,  p.  241. 

p.    1202 ;     Rep.    Com',     on    Edu-  "  West,  p.  12 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  187, 

cation,     Evid.     2299,     Com.     Pap.  p.  1047  ;  v.  192,  p.  1881 ;  v.  195,  pp. 

1865,  V.   6  ;   Ld.   Lawrence's  Evid.  1088,  1089.     Confidential  communi- 

E.  I.  Finances,  p.  458,   Com.    Pap.  cations  from  members  of  council  to 

1873,  V.  12.  the  secretary  of  state  should  not  be 

*  West,  Administration  of  Sir  C.  laid  before   Pari.      lb.   y.    197,    p. 

Wood,  p.  17;  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  p.  366 :  1424. 
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cillors,  that,  during  his  whole  tenure  of  office  (from  ^"^"^^ 
1859  to  1866),  he  only  overruled  their  decisions  four  bysecre- 
times,  and  then  upon  matters  of  minor  importance."         gj^te^ 

But  almost  immediately  upon  the  appointment  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  in  March  1867,  to  be  secretary  of 
state  for  India,  he  deemed  it  expedient  to  overrule  his 
council  in  a  very  important  case.  The  decision  which 
he  transmitted  in  a  despatch  to  the  governor-general  of 
India  respecting  the  claims  of  the  maharajah  of  Mysore 
was  arrived  at  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of 
his  councillors.  The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
having  been  called  to  this  despatch  on  May  24,  the 
secretary  explained  and  justified  his  conduct  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House.** 

The  system  created  by  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict,  pro-  ^J^^/' 
vides  that  the  government  of  India  shall  be  administered  the  secre- 
by  a  governor-general,  who  is  subject  to  the  control  of  **^" 
the  secretary  of  state  in  England.    But  the  secretary  for 
India  is  himself  made  personally  responsible  for  every- 
thing connected  with  Indian  government,  at  home  and 
abroad.^     He  is  likewise  responsible  for  the  security  of 
the  Indian  revenues,  no  part  whereof  can  be  appropria- 
ted without  his  consent  and  authority.  His  responsibility 
is  complete  and  undivided,  save  only  that  if  he  propose 
a  grant  of  money,  and  the  council  think  fit  to  refuse  it, 
the  responsibihty  for  such  a  proceeding  must  rest  upon 
the  council.' 

This  system  has  been  eminently  successful,  if  not  in 
securing  an  increase  of  loyalty  and  goodwill  on  the 
part  of  the  native  population  to  British  rule,  at  least  in 
the  introduction  of  vast  and  increasing  improvements  in 
the  internal  administration  of  government,  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  people,  and  the  repression  of  crime. 


«  West,  pp.  12,  17, 18.  1202 ;  v.  195,  p.  1075, 
">  Hans.   D.   v.    187,  pp.    1027-  '  Ld.  Stanley,  lb.  v.  122,  p.  789. 

1075.  And  see  Com.  Pap.   1860,  v.  18,  p. 

•  lb.  V.  172,  p.  784 ;  v.  191,  p.  100. 
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This  is  especially  true  ol  tliec.oiidition  ol  Indu  since  the 
mutinies  of  1807,  from  which  epoch  material  pn)greHs 
has  gone  on  with  enormously  accelerated  s{)ee(l.* 

The  constitutional  relations  between  the  secretary 
for  India  and  his  council,  and  l)etween  the  governinj^ 
powers  of  India  and  the  imperial  Parliament,  gave  rise 
between  the  years  1807  and  1873  and  1874  to  import- 
ant debates  in  both  Houses,  from  which  the  following 
results  may  be  gathered. 

The  control  of  Indian  affairs  has  been  entrusted  by 
the  Act  of  1858  to  a  responsible  minister  of  the  crown, 
who  must  be  prepared  to  defend  in  Parliament  his  con- 
duct and  poli(;y,  and  also  to  determine  upon  his  own 
responsibility  all  questions  affecting  the  welfare  and 
good  government  of  that  country  which  have  not  been 
specially  reserved  by  Parliament  for  the  decision  of  other 
authorities.  Certain  questions,  however,  have  been  dis- 
tinctly referred  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  the  Indian  Cbuncil,  viz.  appointments 
to  the  supreme  or  presidential  councils,  and  grants  of 
money  out  of  the  revenues  of  India.  If,  therefore,  a 
secretary  of  state  be  overruled  by  his  council  upon  either 
of  these  questions,  he  cannot  be  held  personally  account- 
able for  the  same. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  argued,  that  *  almost  every 
question  connected  with  government  raises  in  some  way 
or  other  the  question  of  expenditure.  The  construction 
which  high  legal  authorities  put  upon  the  Act  is  that, 
directly  or  constructively,  every  despatch  or  order 
raises  a  question  of  expenditure,  over  which  the  council 
of  India  have  a  conclusive  and  absolute  veto,  and  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  except  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.' ^  But  this  is  a  manifest  misapprehension  of  the 
intentions  of  Parliament,  in  regulating  the  respective 


8  See  observations  on  Indian 
Finance,  by  Sir  J.  Strachey,  Com. 
Pap.  1«74,  V.  47,  p.  245. 


»>  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  1071. 
see  lb.  V.  195,  p.  1070. 
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powers  of  the  secretary  for  India  and  his  council,  and 
is  a  doctrine  utterly  subversive  of  the  true  responsibihty 
of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  powers  of  the  secretary 
can  only  be  limited  by  the  precise  terras  of  the  statute, 
and  that  has  been  authoritatively  construed  to  Umit  the 
financial  veto  of  the  council  to  '  direct  orders  for  the 
handhng  of  money,'  and  to  *  direct  grants  or  appropria- 
tions of  money  to  persons,  either  in  England  or  in 
India,  which  might  be  made  for  purposes  of  political 
jobbery.'  It  is  unquestionably  in  the  power  of  the 
secretary  for  India  to  order  in  India  any  service  which 
public  policy  may  require,  and  payment  for  the  same 
could  not  be  disalloweil  by  the  council  without  his 
sanction.' 

Moreover,  as  regards  the  restrictive  authority  con- 
fided to  the  Indian  Council,  the  intention  of  Parliament 
in  the  creation  of  that  body  was  evidently  that  it  should 
serve  as  a  check  and  restraint  upon  the  secretary  of 
state  in  the  performance  of  certain  acts,  and  not  that  it 
should  be  invested  with  general  functions  of  control 
which  constitutionally  appertain  solely  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

An  eminent  ex-secretary  for  India  has  remarked  on  i*»  "J^ 
this  point : — '  The  House  of  Commons  is  so  overwhelmed  House  of 
with  business  nearer  home,  that  it  has  no  opportunity  ^'^™<>*^ 
of  making  itself  acquainted  with  all  those  vast  fields  of 
knowledge  that  will  enable  it  to  exercise  an  efficient 
vigilance  over  the  acts  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India.     Therefore  it  has  instituted  this  council  to  be 
its  deputy,  as  it  were,  to  watch  him,  and  see  that  the 
powers  placed  in  his  hands  are  not  abused.     It  ought, 
however,  to  be  clearly  understood,  that  the  moment  the 
House  steps  in  and  expresses  an  opinion  on  a  subject 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  195,  pp.  1074, 1080 ;  more    explicitly  defined,    but    after 

V.  196,  p.  699.     It  was  proposed  in  much  debate  it  was  decided  to  leave 

1869,  that  the  respective  powers  of  the  law  unchanored.     lb.  v.  195,  pp. 

the  secretary  for  India  and  his  coun-  1821-1840;  v.  196,  pp.  698-703. 
cil,  in   financial   matters,   should  be 
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connected  witli  India,  that  moment  the  jurifkliction  of 
the  council  of  India  ought  to  cea«c.  It  Ih  not  to  \ye 
endured  in  this  constituti<mal  country  for  a  moment, 
that  the  council  should  set  itself  against  the  express 
opinion  of  the  House,'  otherwise,  *  their  large  powers 
•will  speedily  be  restricted.'' 
Exi)on(ii.  I"  matters  which  involve  the  direct  expenditure  of 

money  the  secretary  of  state  has  not  legally  the  same 
power  of  overruling  his  cf)uncil  that  he  possesses  in 
other  cases.  But  there  undoubteilly  remains  a  general 
controlling  power  in  the  hands  of  Parliament ;  and  if 
the  House  of  Commons  should  think  fit  to  hold  the 
secretary  for  India  responsible  in  a  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion, it  would  materially  strengthen  his  position.  The 
secretary  always  has  the  power  to  bring  such  questions 
before  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  raise  a  full  and  fair 
discussion  thereon  ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
council  were  objecting  to  that  which  was  absolutely 
necessary,  he  could  thus  put  a  strong  moral  pressure 
upon  them,  which  would  doubtless  enable  him  to  carry 
his  point.  For  the  interests  of  India  are  best  protected 
and  secured  by  the  watchful  oversight  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'' 

Although  the  government  of  India  is  despotic,  '  a 
minister  of  the  crown  will  not  sanction  acts  which  he 
cannot  defend  in  Parliament.  Thus  silently,  but 
effectually,  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  has 
pervaded  India,  and  the  most  absolute  despotism  has 
been  qualified  and  tempered  by  the  genius  of  repre- 
sentative government.'  * 

On  the  otlier  hand,  '  it  would  be  a  dangerous  prin- 
ciple to  establish,  that  the  House  of  Commons,  whenever 
a  case  of  what  it  deemed  to  be  individual  hardship  was 

J  Viscount  Cranbome,  Hans.  D.  191,  pp.   1205,   1279;    v.    192.    p. 
V.  187,  1071,  1072.     And  see  Mr.  G.  1883  ;   Rep.  Sel.  Com*.  E.  I.  Fin- 
Duff,   lb.  V.  201,  p.  844;    Mr.   W.  ance,  p.  iv.  Com.  Fap.  1874,  v.  8. 
M.  Torrens,  lb.  v.  209,  p.  998.  '  Ld.  J.  Russell,  in  Fox  Corresp. 

^  Secretary  Xorthcote,  Hans.  D.T.  v.  2,  p.  254. 
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brought  before  it,  should,  with  comparatively  little 
knowledge  of  the  matter,  interfere  and  try  to  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  Council  of  India '  upon  a  question  within 
the  limits  of  its  prescribed  powers.  While  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  precluded,  under  such  circumstances, 
from  appointing  a  committee  of  enquiry  into  a  par- 
ticular complaint  arising  out  of  a  decision  of  the  Indian 
Council  upon  a  financial  matter,  *  no  resolution  which 
might  be  passed  by  a  committee,  or  even  by  the  House 
itself,  would  be  legally  binding  on  the  Council  of  India, 
because  Parliament  has  decided,  on  general  grounds,  to 
remove  from  itself  the  duty  of  administering  the  finances 
of  India,  and  has  referred  that  duty  to  another  body.*  ■ 
And  it  would  be  an  objectionable  precedent  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  an  abstract  resolution,  *  to  give 
directions  to  the  government  of  India  with  regard  to  the 
executive  details  of  that  government,'  thereby  subject- 
ing the  authority  of  the  House  to  the  liabihty  of  *  a 
rebufl"  from  the  Council  of  India."*  The  acknowledged 
supremacy  of  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  be 
exercised  so  as  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Indian 
government." 

The  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  exer-  Method 
cises  its  general  controlling  power  over  the  proceedings  Jy  houw 
of  the  Indian  government  in  ordinary  cases    may  be  o'Com- 
seen   by  relerring   to  the   debates   in    the   House   on 
August  2,  1867,  concerning  the  famine  in  Orissa,  and 
the  despatch  of  the  secretary  for  India  respecting  the 
conduct  of  the  local  authorities  upon  that  emergency;" 
and,  on  April  20  and  24,  1868,  on  the  policy  and  con- 
duct of  government  in  advancing  loans  of  public  money 
to  the  Madras  Irrigation  Company  ;  **  and  see  debates  of 
May  12,  1871,  and  February  23,  1872,  in  the  case  of 

"  Case  of  Sir  T.  J.  Metcalfe,  Hans.  p.  1568. 
P.  V.  11)1,  pp.  l'27o,  1270.     See  also  ••  Hans.  D.  v.  232.  p.  322. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  lb.  v.  201,  '  Jb.  v.  189,  pp.  770-818. 

p.  519.  ««  lb.  V.  191,  pp.  946-971,  1298- 

»  Mr.    Gladstone,    lb.     v.     214, 

VOL.    II.  U    U 
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the  Nawab  of  Tonk  ;  and  on  March  7,  18fi3,  upon  rail- 
way gauge  in  India.  See  also  debates  on  May  10, 1870, 
on  a  motion  to  resolve,  That  this  House  condemns  the 
system  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  Indian  revenue 
is  raised  from  opium,  upon  which  ministers  proposed  the 
previous  question,  which  was  put  and  negatived.'  And 
the  more  moderate  and  cautious  resolution  to  the  same 
effect  on  June  25,  1875.  And  see  the  debate  in  the 
Commons,  on  June  29,  1875,  upon  injudicious  appoint- 
ments to  the  Indian  civil  service  ;  and  on  April  28, 
1876,  on  the  Bengal  famine ;  on  February  13,  1877,  on 
East  Indian  finance ;  on  July  10,  1877,  on  a  resolution 
condemnatory  of  the  protective  duties  levied  upon 
cotton  manufactures  imported  into  India.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  also  asserted  its  right  to  appropriate 
moneys  out  of  the  Indian  revenues  to  necessary  pur- 
poses.* 

Case  of  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  debate  in  the  House  of 

tl)e  Maha-  Commons  on  May  24,  1867,  upon  the  claims  of  the  Maharajah  of 
Mysore  Mysore,  as  being  the  first  occasion  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
secretary  for  India  and  his  council  upon  an  important  puVjJic  ques- 
tion.* It  was  alleged  in  that  debate,  that  certain  dissents  recorded 
by  members  of  the  Indian  Council  against  the  action  of  the  secretary 
of  state  in  this  question  evinced  '  a  tendency  to  encroach  beyond 
the  sphere  which  Parliament  has  assigned  to  them,  and  to  entrench 
on  the  prerogatives  of  this  House  of  Commons.'"  But  in  Justice 
to  the  members  of  the  Indian  Council  it  should  be  stated,  that  their 
published  dissents  do  not  appear  to  justify  this  complaint.*  The 
councillors  objected  to  the  then  secretary  for  India  (Lord  Cran- 
bome)  having  sent  a  despatch  to  India,  upon  a  question  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  re- establishment  of  a  native  state  in  Mysore,  by 
the  free  gift  of  the  crown,  without  the  subject  having  been  '  once 
mooted  in  council,'  thereby  overlooking  '  the  law  and  the  constitu- 
tional checks  interposed  by  Parliament.'  The  council  merely 
claimed  '  to  be  heard  '  on  such  a  question  ;  and  Lord  Cranbome 
was  so  fully  impressed  with  the  reasonableness  of  this  claim,  that  he 
afterwards  '  frankly  avowed  his  inadvertence  in  the  matter.'     Sir 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  201 ,  pp  480-524.  '  Papers  relating  to  the  claims  of 

•  lb.  v.  203,  p.  1719.  the  Maharajah  of  Mvsore,  Com.  Pap. 

»  See  ante,  p.  653.  1867,  v.  50,  p.  569.  * 
"  Hang.  D.  v.  187,  p.  1071. 
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S.  Northcote  succeeded  Lord  Cranborne  at  this  juncture,  and  be- 
fore action  could  be  taken  upon  the  aforesaid  despatch,  the  new 
secretary  laid  before  the  council  a  draft  despatch  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, but  '  intimated  to  the  council  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a 
member  of  Lord  Derby's  government,  to  carry  out  the  main  policy 
indicated  by  Lord  Cranborne,  whatever  the  views  of  the  coancil 
might  be  ; '  thus  practically  settling  the  question  on  his  own  autho- 
rity.* But  having  afforded  to  the  council  an  opportunity  of  record- 
ing their  opinions  upon  the  policy  enunciated  in  this  despatch  before 
it  was  sent  out,  and  having  afterwards  obtained  the  tacit  approval 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  proceedings,  the  conduct  of  the 
secretary  for  India  upon  this  occasion  was  amply  justified. 

The  whole  of  the  Indian  revenues  are  at  the  disposal  i»<i»»«» 
of  the  secretary  of  state  and  his  council,  and  they  are  at 
liberty  to  draw  upon  these  revenues  for  all  expenditure 
required  for  the  service  of  India,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  But  the  debt  of  India  cannot  be  increased 
without  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons.  And 
all  expenditure  incurred  must  be  made  known  to  that 
House.'' 

Since  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  state  for  Indian 
India,  who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  govern-  *^*'' 
nient  of  that  country,  it  has  been  customary  for  an 
annual  statement  to  be  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  the  secretary  for  India,  upon  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, and  upon  the  moral  and  material  progress 
and  condition  of  the  country  during  the  past  year.  The 
53rd  section  of  the  Act  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106  requires  a 
statement  of  this  description  to  be  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  for  some  years  this  direction 
was  not  strictly  complied  with,  but  it  is  now  carefully 
obeyed.^ 

The  statement  addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Indian  Budget,  and  is  in- 
tended to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  members  of 
the  House  who  are  specially  interested  in  India  to  offer 

*  ('om.  Pap.  1867,  v.  60,  p.  580.      Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.   12.     Hans  D  r 
»  Hans.  D.  v.  189,  p.  341.  179,  p.  582.     lb.  v.  180,  p.  9-14. 

^  Seelst  R*'p.  Com*.  E.I.  Finance, 
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tuggestions,  or  ask  for  information,  upon  the  general 
condition  of  tlie  country.  It  is  delivcTed  in  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House — usually  a  late  perifxl  of  the 
session  * — and  is  followed  by  no  application  for  any  vote 
to  regulate  or  control  the  taxation  of  India,  but  merely 
by  certain  formal  resolution.^,  setting  forth  the  actual 
revenue  and  expenditure  in  India  for  the  past  year.  It 
generally  gives  rise  to  a  debate  upon  the  policy  of  the 
government  in  relation  to  India.* 

Vrvrr.  In  1869  aiul  1870  the  so-called  'Indian  Bu(lK»-t,'  wJiich,  in  fact, 

is  no  budget  at  all,  but  simply  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
finances  of  India,  was  opened  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  w;cr*-Ury 
for  India  being  a  peer.»»  It  was  likewise  communicated  totlie  House 
of  Commons,  wherein  the  formal  resolutions  were  agreed  to  as  usual, 
upon  motion  of  the  under- secretary .• 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  6,  1870,  an  amendment 
was  proposed,  to  the  motion  for  proceeding  upon  the  Indian  Budget, 
expressing  regret  at  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  it  is 
introduced,  but  it  being  admitted  by  ministers  that  the  present 
practice  was  not  satisfactory  and  should  be  changed,  if  possible,  the 
motion  was  withdrawn.** 

On  April  1,  1873,  the  House  of  Commons  instructed  the  Select 
Committee  on  East  Indian  Finance  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
altering  the  close  of  the  Indian  financial  year  to  December  31,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Indian  Budget  to  be  opened  before  the  Easter 
recess.  On  May  2  the  committee  reported  on  this  instruction.  They 
objected  to  the  change  in  the  fiscal  year,  but  recommendetl  arrange- 
ments to  ensure  the  presentation  of  the  Indian  Budget,  and  a^lequate 
discussion  thereon,  early  in  the  session.  Nevertheless,  in  1874,  it 
was  not  brought  forward  until  August  3  ;  and  in  1875  until  August  9. 
This  gave  rise  to  further  remonstrance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  under-secretary  for  India  promised  to  do  his  best  to  bring  it 
forward  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  session  hereaft«r.«  In  18i50  it 
was  not  introduced  till  August  17  ;  in  1885  till  August  6  ;  and  in 
1887  till  September  9. 

On  July  5,  1866,  with  a  view  to  a  stricter  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  statute,  the  under- secretary  for  India  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  first  time,  summaries  of 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  194,  p.  201.    In  1871,  "  Ih.  v.  198^  p.  521. 

it  was  brought  down  ewrly  in  the  ses-  '  If),  p.  1 147. 

sion.     Ih.  V.  204,  p.  ^^.  '  "  lb.  v.  20-3,  p.  1614. 

■  Ih.  V.  170,  p.  IS-:!?.  V  lb.  v.  220,  p.  795. 
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the  detailed  statements  descriptive  of  the  moral  and  material  pro- 
gress of  India  within  the  preceding  year.  And  on  August  5,  1870, 
he  distributed  copies  of  a  compendious  statement  of  Indian  account* 
amongst  the  members,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  his  budget 
It  has  since  become  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  these  topics  upon 
the  presentation  to  the  House  of  the  '  Indian  Budget.' ' 

On  June  16, 1868,  the  East  Indian  (Home)  Accounts  ir>di»n 

„,  ./.•!  I'll  ^    aooounu. 

for  the  previous  financial  year,  together  with  the  report 
of  the  auditor-general  for  India  thereupon,  were  referred 
to  tlie  Standing  Committee  of  Pubhc  Accounts,  with 
instruction  to  examine  into  them,  and  into  the  arrange- 
ments under  which  such  accounts  are  audited.  The 
committee  reported,  on  July  21,  that  they  had  no  re- 
mark to  offer  upon  the  accounts ;  that  they  did  not 
recommend  that  the  comptroller  and  auditor-general 
should  be  at  present  required  to  audit  these  accounts  ; 
but  yet  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  present  arrange- 
ment was  not  free  from  objection,  *  as  it  unites,  in  one 
officer,  the  duty  of  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state  (and,  if  necessary,  of  disallowing  charges 
authorised  by  him),  and  the  examination,  on  behalf  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  of  accounts  with  and  claims  upon 
the  principal  departments  of  government.*  *  In  the 
following  session,  ministers  were  of  opinion  that,  inas- 
much as  the  objection  to  the  position  of  the  Indian 
autlitor  had  been  removed,  no  useful  purpose  would  be 
served  by  again  submitting  the  home  accounts  to  this 
committee.  They  nevertheless  acquiesced  in  a  motion 
made  by  ex-secretary  Northcote  for  such  a  reference.** 
In  their  report  the  committee  state  that  they  are  '  glad 
to  find  that  the  auditor  of  the  India  Office  has  been 
altogether  relieved  of  the  duties  formerly  imposed  upon 
him  of  departmental  examiner  of  accounts,  and  that  he 
is  now  enabled  to  carry  out  an  entirely  independent 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  184,  pp.  718,  1091.     34-45,  Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  ▼.  13. 
76.  V.  203,  p.  1615.  "  Hans.  D.  v.  197,  pp.  118,  357, 

»  Rep.  Com'.  Pub.  Accts.  pp.  iv.     1329. 
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audit.'    The  Indian  accountM  liave  not  been  aince  referred 
to  the  committee. 

On  February  23,  1871  (on  motion  of  the  premier,  Mr.  OladsUme), 
the  House  of  Common!  appointed  a  velect  committee  to  enquire  into 
the  finance  and  financial  adminiHtration  of  India.  Tliii  committee 
reported  the  evidence  taken  on  July  IH,  and  recommended  that  they 
ahould  be  reappoint<'d  in  the  following  Memiion.^ 

They  were  again  a{>]K)int4Hl  in  1K72,  but  did  not  complete  Uieir 
enquiry.  They  report««d  further  evidence  on  July  23.*  They  were 
reappointed  in  1873,  but  did  not  finiah  their  laboum.  They  made 
two  reports,  on  special  matters,  on  May  2  and  9.'  In  1874,  owing 
to  many  of  the  f onner  members  having  lost  their  aeata  at  the  general 
election,  this  committee  was  not  reappointed."  But  inctead,  a  new 
committee,  with  a  more  limited  scope  of  enquiry,  was  nominated.  On 
April  20,  1874,  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  a  select  committee 
*  to  enquire  into  charges  payable  in  this  country,  for  which  therevenuea 
of  India  are  liable.'  On  July  28  this  committee  rejxjrted  on  military 
expenditure,  and  recommended  their  reappointment  next  session.  But 
this  was  not  done,  the  government  being  of  opinion  tliat  there  was 
nothing  f  urtherof  a  practical  nature  for  the  committee  to  enquire  into ; 
it  having,  meanwhile  (aa  raggested  by  the  committee),  appointed  a 
departmental  committee  to  investigate  certain  points  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  War  Office  and  the  India  Office."  Mr.  Fawcett  moved  for 
the  reappointment  of  the  Committee  on  East  India  Finance  ;  but 
the  motion  was  opposed  by  ministers  and  negatived. 

The  internal  government  of  India  is  entrusted  to  a 
governor- general,  who  is  the  queen's  representative,  or 
viceroy,  in  that  country.  He  is  possessed  of  immense 
executive  powers,  but  is  entirely  subject  to  the  con- 
stitutional control  of  the  sovereign,  through  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  That  control,  however,  is  mainly  exercised 
in  questions  of  policy,  the  details  of  administration  are 
usually  left  to  the  discretion  and  responsibility  of 
government." 

The  governor-general  has  the  power  of  declaring  war 
and  making  peace  ;  he  has  at  his  disposal  (1888)  a  Euro- 
pean and  native  army  of  188,786  men.     But  a  declara- 


'  4th  Rep.  Com*.  Pub,  Accts. 
iv.  Com.  Pap.  1868-9,  v.  6. 
J  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  8,  p.  1. 
'  lb.  1872,  V.  8,  p.  1. 
'  lb.  1873.  v.  12,  pp.  1,  9. 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  218,  p.  337. 
»  76.  V.  232,  p.  311. 
«  lb.  v.  196,  p.  16 ;  v.  218,  pp. 
1065, 1081 ;  V.  227,  pp.  1946,  Ac. 
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tion  of  war  in  India  must  be  duly  communicated  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament ;  and  except  in  cases  of  threatened 
invasion  or  other  sudden  necessity,  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  is  requisite,  before  the  revenues 
of  India  can  be  applied  to  any  military  operation  beyond 
the  frontier.^ 

The  governor-general  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of 
his  weighty  and  responsible  functions  by  a  council,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  members,  appointed  for  ten  years, 
which  possesses  both  executive  and  legislative  powers.  It 
is  styled  the  Supreme  Council  for  India,  and  is  a  re> 
organisation  of  the  Legislative  Council,  which  was  first 
established  in  India  by  the  Act  of  ISSS.'  It  is  em- 
powered, in  its  legislative  capacity,  to  frame  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  India:  and  which 
shall  be  binding  upon  all  native  Indian  subjects  of 
the  crown,  without  and  beyond,  as  well  as  within,  her 
majesty's  dominions/  The  council  is  competent  to  ad- 
vise the  governor-general  upon  all  matters  connected 
with  the  welfare  and  good  government  of  India,  but  at 
the  same  time  leaving  him  at  full  liberty  to  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility  in  all  cases  where  he  may  think 
fit  to  do  so.  The  position  of  the  governor-general  to- 
wards his  council  has  been  '  likened  to  that  of  an 
absolute  monarchy,  where  the  king  rules  through  re- 
sponsible ministers,  but  yet  rules  himself.'* 

The  Supreme  Council  consists,  at   present,  of  six  The 
ordinary  or  executive  members,  who  may  be  considered  '^"°*"^- 
as  ministers  of  the  crown  in  India,  without  the  com- 


»  Creasy,  Const.  Bh.  Empire,  p.  Const,  p.  398.     Hans.  D.  v.  217,  p- 

272.     See  ante,\o\.  1,  p.  523.  1495.   And  see  Mr.  Massey'sand  La- 

'  Forsyth,  Const.  Law,  p.  31 .  Lawrence's  opinions  as  to  the  powers 

'  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  98.  In  regard  of  the  governor-general  and  the  con- 
to  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  (see  duct  of  business  between  himself  and 
Forsyth,  Const.  Law,  pp.  232,  465).  his  council  in  Kep.  SeL  Com*,  on  E. 

•  Chesney,  Indian  Polity,  p.  151.  I.  Finance,  p.  462.     Com.  Pap.  1872, 

Act  33  Vict.  c.  3,  sec.  6;  Hans.  D.  v.  v.  8  ;  lb.  pp.  339-344  ;  Com.  Pap. 

189,  p.  1342.    Hunter,  Life  of  Mayo,  1873,  v.  12,  p.  384. 
V.  2,  ch.  is.    Amos,  60  Years  Eng. 
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mander-in-chief  (who  i»  an  extra  member),  and  twelve 
additi(jnal  ineinberH,  who,  beinjr  incorjK)rat<?d  with  the 
Executive  Council,  transform  it  into  a  legislative  Uxly,* 
Her  majesty,  by  warrant  under  the  sign  manual, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India, 
aj)j)ointH  the  ordinary  members,  and  Hkewise  the  com- 
mander-in-chief in  India,  as  an  extraordinarj'  meml>€r  of 
the  Supreme  Council.  But  certain  special  qualifications 
are  re([uircd  of  all  these  councillors,  and  their  tenure  ot 
office  is  during  pleasure."  The  first  three  must  have 
had  experience  in  the  service  of  the  crown  in  India,  one 
must  be  of  the  legal  profession  and  another  must  have 
a  practical  knowledge  of  finance.  The  legal,  the  finan- 
cial, and  the  public  works  members  are  nominate<l  by 
the  home  government ;  the  local  members  owe  their 
places  to  the  viceroy.^ 
Depart-  The  administration  of  the  Indian  government  is  con- 

duties.  ducted  through  seven  separate  departments,  to  wit,  the 
finance  and  commerce  ;  home ;  foreign  ;  military  ;  public 
works;  revenue, and  agriculture,  and  legislative"  depart- 
ments. Each  of  the  six  ordinary  members  of  council 
is  charged  with  the  oversight  and  management  of  one 
or  more  branches.  Each  department  has  a  secretary, 
who  attends  the  council  when  important  business  in 
relation  to  his  department  is  to  be  transacted  :  but  they 
have  no  vote  and,  except  on  sufferance,  no  voice.''  Since 
Lord  Canning's  time  it  has  been  agreed  that  the  business 
should  be  conducted  much  as  it  is  done  in  the  English 
cabinet,  each  councillor  settling  by  himself  all  minor 
questions  in  his  own  department,  taking  the  opinion  of 
the  governor-general  on  those  only  that  are  more  im- 
portant, and  bringing  before  the  Supreme  Council  such 
questions  merely  as  are  of  imperial  interest.     The  go- 

*  Com.  Pap.  (E.  India)  1871,  t.  '  Hunter's  Life  of  Mayo,  v.  2.  p. 

50,  p.  629.  146.     Ed.  Rev.  v.  14.3. 

»  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  67,  sec.  3,  '  Hunter's  India,    p.  438,  8to. 

as  amended  by  32  &  .S3  Vict.  c.  97,  London,  1886. 
sec.  8.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  221,  p.  918. 
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vernor-general  himself  usually  superintends  the  pohtical 
business  of  the  Foreign  Office,  which  deals  with  the 
poHcy  of  government  in  Central  Asia,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  in  the  China  Seas,  and  its  relations  with  the 
various  independent,  semi-independent,  and  feudatory 
states  in  or  adjoining  to  India.  Up  to  1S72  the 
governor-geneial  undertook  the  conduct  of  public 
works,  no  responsible  head  having  been  assigned  to  thia 
department/  But  by  Act  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  91,  authority 
was  given  for  the  appointment  of  a  member  of  council 
to  superintend  and  control  public  works.* 

The  additional  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  are  Le«i«i*- 

111  1    /  i-  *'''*  mem- 

appointed  by  the  governor-general  for  a  term  of  two  bMs. 
years,  and  for  legislative  duties  only,  they  having  no 
right  to  attend  the  ordinary  meetings  of  council.  They 
may  be  of  any  rank  or  profession  in  life,  and  either 
Europeans  or  natives.  But  at  least  half  of  them  must 
be  non-official  persons.* 

The  governor-general  may  assemble  his  council  at  Meeting* 
any  place  within  the  territories  of  India;  and  the 
governor,  or  lieutenant-governor  of  the  presidency, 
province,  or  territory,  wherein  it  may  be  convened, 
shall  attend  the  same,  for  the  time  being,  as  an  extra- 
ordinary member  if  he  be  governor  of  a  presidency, 
but  merely  as  an  additional  councillor  for  legislative 
purposes  if  of  lower  rank.** 

The  first  council  under  the  Act  of  1861  was  con- 
vened at  Calcutta.  Besides  the  governor-general,  the 
lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  and  the  ordinary  coun- 
cillors, it  included  a  civil  servant  from  each  of  the 
presidencies,  recommended  for  a  seat  therein  by  the 
respective  governors  of  the  same ;  three  native  noble- 
men (thereby  for  the  first  time  since  India  became  a 

"  See  Chesnev,  Indian  Polity,  pp.  '  Act  24  &  25  Vict  c.  67,  aeca. 

146-152,157.  Hunter's  Life  of  Mayo,  10,11. 
vol.  1,  pp.  190-203.  »  lb.  see.  9.    Hans.  D.  v.  1&4,  p. 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  219,  p.  1260;   t.  589. 
221,  p.  918. 
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British  dependency,  legaliaing  the  employment  of  natives 
in  the  work  of  lejrislation),  and  two  Calcutta  merchants 
of  European  origin  ;  a  proportion,  as  regards  race, 
which  continued  to  be  observed  until  18G6,  after  which 
another  native  of  rank  was  added  to  the  council ' 
Natij^s  Ever  since  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Comj»any  » 

foro.'Bce.  Charter  in  1833  natives  have  been  declared  comjM'ti*nt 
to  hold  any  office  under  government  in  India  ;*  but  it 
is  only  since  the  Act  of  1801  that  they  have  been  in- 
vited to  share  in  the  work  of  legislation.  They  now 
assist  in  the  legislative  councils  of  the  presidencies,  and 
elsewhere,  with  the  most  marked  success/  In  1867 
various  officers  of  rank  throughout  British  India  were 
directed  by  the  governor-general  to  make  c(mfidential 
reports  pointing  out  the  opinions  generally  entertained 
by  the  natives,  in  regard  to  the  relative  superiority  of 
the  British  or  native  systems  of  government.  These 
reports  were  laid  before  Parliament.'  Subsequently,  a 
despatch  from  the  secretary  for  India  to  the  governor- 
general,  urging  the  *  political  necessity  for  opening  up 
to  natives  of  ability  and  character  a  more  important, 
dignified,  and  lucrative  sphere  of  employment  in  the 
administration  of  British  India,'  was  communicated  to 
Parliament.^  An  Imperial  Act,  passed  in  1870,  con- 
cerning the  internal  government  of  India,  contained 
provision  for  the  admission  of  natives  into  the  coven- 

*  West,  Administration  of  Sir  C.  exclusiTely  Maori  constituencies  in 

Wood,  p.  '2i.     And  see  Com.  Pap.  the  House   of  Representatires ;    the 

1871,  V.  50,  p.  637.    But  see  Com*.  Provincial    Councils    were    likewise 

E.  1.  Finance,  p.  510.    Com.  Pap.  empowered  to  authorise  one  or  more 

1871,  V,  8.  Maori  members  to  be  elected  thereto. 

"*  Creasy,    Const,   of    India,    p.  But  so  far  as  the  Provl.  Councils  are 

241.  concerned,  this  Act  has  remained  a 

«  Chesney,  Indian  Polity,  pp.  165,  dead  letter.     N.  Zealand  Debates,  20 

238, 265.     Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  48,  Aug.  1873.    And  see  N.  Zealand  Act 

p.  357.     A  similar  policy  has  been  3^3  &  34  Vict.  c.  15. 

followed  in  N.Zealand^  where,  by  an  'Com.     Pap.    1868,    v.    61,    p. 

Act  passed  in  1867  (31  Vict.  No.  47),  431. 

four  Maori,  or  native  aboriginal  in-  '  lb.  1867-8,  v.  50.    See  debate 

habitants   of  the  colony,  were  ren-  on  the  E.  1.  Civ.  Serv.  on  May  5, 

dered  eligible  for  election  to  represent  1868.    Hans.  D.  t.  191,  p.  1838. 
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anted  civil  service,  without  certificate  from  the  civil 
service  commissioners,  but  it  was  not  until  1875  that 
this  power  was  exercised.^ 

The  legislative  councils  of  India,  which  were  ap-  lu  proper 
pointed  under  the  Imperial  statutes  of  1833  and  1853,  '"""^<*»^ 
failed  to  work  satisfactorily,  or  in  harmony  with  the 
executive  government.  They  misunderstood  and  abused 
the  powers  entrusted  to  them.  The  intention  was  to 
confer  legislative  functions  merely  upon  the  governor's 
council,  and  not  to  erect  it  into  a  species  of  parliament, 
with  authority  to  discuss  and  redress  grievances,  refuse 
supplies,  and  the  Uke.  It  endeavoured  to  usurp  these 
privileges,  so  that  a  change  in  its  constitution  became 
necessary.'  This  change  was  effected  by  the  Act  of 
1861,  under  which  the  supreme  council  is  now  con- 
vened, and  by  which  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
governor-general  is  secured.  He  is  empowered  by  this 
Act  to  make  rules  and  orders  for  the  transaction  of 
business  in  his  council ;  and,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to 
make  and  promulgate  ordinances  for  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  India  upon  his  own  responsibility ; 
such  ordinances,  however,  not  to  continue  in  force  for 
more  than  six  months.^ 

The  assent  of  the  governor-general  is  necessary  to 
the  validity  of  all  laws  or  regulations  of  the  council, 
whether  or  not  he  has  been  present  at  the  passing 
thereof.  No  measure  affecting  the  public  debt,  revenue, 
religion,  the  army  or  navy,  or  foreign  relations  of  India, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  council  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  governor-general ;  and  any  law  or  regu- 
lation of  council  may  be  disallowed  by  the  crown,  upon 
the  advice  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India.  The 
debates  in  the  council  are  open  to  strangers.^ 

"  Act  33  Vict.  c.  3,  sec.  6.     Rep.  J  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  67,  sees.  18- 

Oom*.  E.  I.  Finance,  p.  59.     Com.    24. 
Pap.  1872,  V.  8.  lb.  passim  for  li<73.  ^  lb.  sees.   19-21.      Com.   Pap. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  162,  pp.  1162-1170.     1871,  v.  60,  p.  629. 
Jb.  V.  163,  p.  633 ;  v.  164,  p.  586. 
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But  while  an  important  and  invaluable  service  is 
rendered  to  the  executive  government  of  India  by  the 
legislative  council,  its  functions  are  purely  advinory,  and 
a  seat  in  the  council  gives  very  little  power  of  controlling 
the  practical  administration  of  the  country,  or  of  direct- 
ing its  policy.'  The  Acts  of  the  legislative  council  should 
be  regularly  submitted  to  Parliament,  after  they  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  secretary  of  state."  The  gover- 
nor-general in  council  directly  controls  the  twelve 
provincial  governments  and  the  153  native  states  of 
India." 

By  the  Act  of  1861,  the  governors  of  the  presiden- 
cies of  Fort  St.  George  {i.e.  Madras),  lk)mbay,  and 
Bengal,  were  empowered  to  form  legislative  councils, 
after  the  model  of  the  Supreme  Council,  by  adding  to 
their  ordinary  executive  councils  certain  members, 
either  of  European  or  native  origin,  but  one-half  of 
whom  must  be  non-official  persons.  These  local  legis- 
latures may  frame  laws  for  the  government  of  their 
respective  presidencies,  but  may  not  discuss  any  matter 
which  affects  India  generally  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  governor-general."  The  same  Act  autho- 
rised the  governor-general  to  establish  similar  councils, 
at  any  future  period,  for  the  North -Western  and  other 
provinces,  and  in  the  Punjab  respectively.^  But  no 
governor-general  has  yet  seen  his  way  to  call  into  exist- 
ence legislative  councils  therein."* 

Meanwhile,  the  habit  of  local  self-government  is 
being  gradually  diffused  throughout  India  by  the  intro- 


»  Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  47,  p.  280. 
For  particulars  as  to  transaction  of 
business  in  the  Legislative  Council, 
see  Hunter's  Life  of  Mayo,  t.  2,  ch.  8 ; 
Prichard's  Administration  of  Lidia, 
V.  2,  pp.  111,225. 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  230,  p.  426. 

"  Hunter's  Life  of  Mayo,  v.  1,  p. 
189. 

»  24  &  26  Vict,  c  67,  sees.  28- 


43,  as  amended  by  32  &  33  Vict,  c 

97,  sec.  8. 

p  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  67,  sees.  44,  &e. 

0  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  p.  557.  For 
relations  between  the  governor-gen- 
eral and  the  local  governments,  see 
Ld.  Lavrrence's  Evid.  before  SeL 
Com*,  on  E.  I.  Finance.  Com.  Pap. 
1873,  v.  12  ;  Hunters  Life  of  Mavo, 
V.  2,  pp.  51,  229. 
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duction  of  municipal  institutions  in  the  large  towns  of 
the  presidencies,  and  in  the  North-West  provinces,  and 
in  Sind/ 

Members  of  council  in  the  various  presidencies  are 
not  merely  consultative,  but  each  take  different  depart- 
ments, superintend  details,  and  receive  numbers  of 
persons  on  business  who  would  otherwise  have  to  go 
direct  to  the  governor/ 

A  brief  notice  of  the  proposed  plans  for  the  im-  Propoaad 
provement  of  Indian  administration  will  not,  however,  J^'iJ^JJ^a 
be  out  of  place  in  these  pages.  .  i  irii»- 

On  August  12,  1867,  Mr.  Ayrton  moved,  in  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  the  House  to  go  into  committee  to  reoeive  tbe  fin&nei*l 
statement  for  India,  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  reaolatioDa  upon  the 
suV)ject  of  Indian  government  :  (1)  That  the  governor-gaowml  of 
India  should  be  empowered,  with  the  sanction  of  the  aecretarj  of 
state  for  India,  to  conduct  the  business  of  each  department  of 
government  in  concert  with  one  or  more  members  of  his  council,  in- 
stead of  tlie  whole  council.  (2)  That  in  order  to  ensure  better 
attention  to  tlie  affairs  of  trade  and  agriculture,  an  additional  meni' 
ber  of  the  said  council  should  be  appointed  to  superintend  those 
affairs.  (3)  That  the  government  of  Bengal  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  government  of  Bombay.  (4)  That  one 
nominated  and  one  elected  member  of  the  council  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  India  should  cease  to  hold  office  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
(5)  That  the  members  of  the  council  should  retire  in  rotation  ac- 
cording to  their  length  of  service,  whether  as  members  of  the 
council  or  as  East  India  directors.  (6)  That  the  existing  practice 
of  recording  by  resolutions  of  this  House  certain  financial  facts  re- 
lating to  India  should  be  discontinued,  and  that,  instead  thereof,  the 
estimates  for  all  expenditure  in  Europe  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India  in  council  should  be  approved  by  a  vote  of  this  House  before 
the  same  is  incurred.  The  secretary  for  India  (Sir  S.  Northcote) 
showed  that  the  present  practice  is  actually  in  conformity  with  the 
first  resolution  ;  and  promised  that  the  other  resolutions  should 
receive  his  most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to  invite  the  at- 


'  Statement  of  Progress  in  India  of  local  representative  councils  there- 
in 1871-*2,  pp.  5-7.     Hunter's  Life  of  in.    Rep.  Com*.  E.I.  Finance  ;>as»tM. 
Mayo,  V.  2,  p    834;  and  Sir  0.  E.  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  12. 
Trevelyans    evidence   in    favour  of  •  Secretary  Northcote,  U&ns.  D. 
gradual  introduction  of  representative  v.  189,  p.  817;  and  8e«  p.  134'.t. 
institutions  in  India,  by  appointraeut 
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tcntinn  of  Parliamr*nt  to  the  whole  •object  durinf(  the  next 
Other  roemberH  took  {lart  in  the  debate, after  which  Mr.  AyrUm  is- 
preHsed  hiniHelf  Batiafied  with  the  auuranoe  of  the  lecretary  for 
India,  and  withdrew  hii  motion.* 

In  1808  and  two  following  years,  ministers  submitted 
to  Parliament  liills  to  amend  the  Acts  for  the  internal 
government  of  India,  which  were  fully  debated,  and,  with 
some  important  modifications,  finally  became  law.  Their 
principal  j)rovi>^'<'ri*'  liave  been  referred  to  in  t^"*  T''"'*- 
ceding  pages." 
Depart-  ^lic  permanent  establishment  of  the   secretary  of 

•tail.  State  for  India  in  council  was  lixed  by  a  declaration  of 
the  Queen  in  council  on  June  30,  1860,  upon  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  secretary  for  India ;  but  was  afterwards 
revised  by  similar  authority,  on  August  3,  1867,  on 
December  12,  1868,  on  November  11,  1869,  and  on 
August  9,  1872.  It  consists  of  two  under- secretaries, 
one  assistant-secretary,  and  the  fifteen  members  of 
council  above-mentioned.  The  salaries  attached  to 
these  offices  are  :— Secretary  of  state,  5,000/. ;  parlia- 
mentary under-secretary,  1,500/. ;  permanent  under- 
secretary, 2,000/. ;  assistant  ditto,  1,200/.  Members  of 
the  council,  of  which  there  are  at  present  fifteen,  1,200/. 
each.  The  following  comprise  the  secretarial  depart- 
ments : — Financial,  military,  revenue,  statistics  and  com- 
merce, political  and  secret,  public  works,  judicial  and 
public,  of  which  the  secretaries  receive  1,200/.,  and  the 
assistants  800/.  to  1,000/.  The  chiefs  of  the  following 
departments  receive  from  1,000/.  to  1,200/. — Funds, 
stores,  accountant-generals,  registry  and  record,  audit 
and  railway  and  irrigation.  The  entire  expenses  of  the 
establishment  are  defrayed  out  of  the  Indian  revenues, 
even  to  the  cost  of  the  building  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  India  Office.''     The  salary  attached  to 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  189,  pp.  1340-1389.  Aet^  32  &   33  Vict.  cc.  97,  98 ;  33 

"  lb.  1868,  69,  and  70.     General  Vict.  c.  3 ;  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  34. 
Index   '  Government  of  India '   and  '  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sees.    1.5 

'  Govenior-General  of  India."     Also  and  16.     C3om.  Pap.   1860,  v.  52,  p. 
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the  office  of  governor-general  of  India   is  25,000/.  a 
year,  besides  an  annual  allowance  of  about  12,000/. 

The  secretary  for  India  and  one  under-secretary  are 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  for  India  are  declared  incapable  of 
sitting  or  voting  in  Parliament.* 

The  India  Office  is  divided  into  separate  depart- 
ments :  one  to  conduct  the  correspondence,  both  civil 
and  military;  another,  under  an  accountant-general; 
another  under  a  director-general  of  stores ;  a  record 
and  statistical,  and  other  miscellaneous  departments.* 

Drafts  of  despatches  intended  to  be  sent  to  India  are  Borttae 
prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  department  to  which  ^y^ 
they  relate,  revised  by  one  of  the  under-.^ecretaries  of 
state,  and  then  submitted  to  the  principal  secretary, 
who  may  alter  them  as  he  thinks  fit  and  refer  them  to 
a  committee  of  the  council.  The  draft  is  therein  con- 
sidered and  amended,  if  necessary,  and  returned  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  by  whom  it  is  laid  before  the  council, 
in  such  shape  as  he  may  please,  for  their  consideration 
and  approval.  Every  important  despatch  must  be 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  state  and  signed  by  him, 
before  it  is  sent.  Tliose  of  minor  consequence  are 
passed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committees,  or  by  the 
departmental  secretaries,  without  reference  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state.^ 

The  under- secretaries  of  state  for  India  occupy  the  poBition 
same  position  towards  their  chief  as  do  similar  officers  ofund«jr- 
in  other  departments.  But,  unlike  the  secretaries  to  the  tahes. 
treasury  and  admiralty  boards,  they  have  no  recognised 
place  in  the  Indian  Council,  and  are  not  permitted  to 


227.     lb.  1872,  t.  8,  p.  72-3.    Hans.  India,  see  Rep.  Com'.  E.  I.  Finance, 

D.  V.  186,  p.  I;i33.     For  particulars  p.  166.     Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  8. 
showing  the  independent  position  of  "  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  106,  sees.  4, 

the  India  Office  towards  all  other  de-  12.    And  see  an<e,  p.  328. 
partments  of  state,   see   Com.  Pap.  "  Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  44,  p.  277. 

1864.  V.  7,  pp.  546-649.     For  extent  'West,    Admin,    p.    12.     Com. 

of    patronage    of  the    secretary  for  P»p.  1861,  v.  6,  p.  369. 
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join  in  tlie  deliberations  of  thai  Innly.  When  Sir  CliarK^M 
Wood  was  secretary  for  India  he  partially  reme<lied  thin 
inconvenience,  by  directing  tliat  all  paf)erH  should  l>e 
referred  to  the  under-secretaries,  and  that  one  of  them 
should  always  attend  the  meetings  of  council,  so  that 
he  mi^dit  at  any  rate  hear  the  discussions  which  to<jk 
place  therein  without  participating  in  the  proceedings.' 

TTie  Privy  Council, 

Privy  In  a  preceding  chapter  a  brief  account  was  given  of 

an  e'xecu"  ^^^®  Pnvy  Couucil  as  the  great  constitutional  council  of 
tive  de-  the  sovereigns  of  England,  out  of  which  the  cabinet,  or 
!«  men .  ^^^^^,^  body  of  ministers  unto  whom  the  principal  func- 
tions of  government  are  now  entrusted,  has  in  process 
of  time  evolved.  We  have  now  to  consider  tlie  pre- 
sent position  and  duties  of  the  Privy  Council  as  a  de- 
partment of  state.* 

Although  the  high  and  important  powers  which 
anciently  belonged  to  the  Privy  Council — as  the  board 
wherein  the  whole  business  of  the  country  was  debated 
and  determined  in  the  presence  of  the  sovereign — have 
been  gradually  curtailed,  owing  in  part  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  also  to  the 
more  perfect  organisation  of  the  executive  departments ; 
and  although  the  recognition  of  the  special  responsibility 
of  the  inner  council  or  cabinet,  for  advice  tendered  to 
the  sovereign,  has  to  a  great  extent  changed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole  body :  nevertheless  there  still  apper- 
tains to  the  Privy  Council  no  inconsiderable  amount  of 
its  original  functions,  both  in  the  prosecution  of  public 
enquiries  and  the  formal  tender  of  advice  to  the  sove- 
reign thereupon,  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  special 
administrative  duties. . 


»  "\Ve8t,  Admin,  of  Sir  C.  Wood,     lars  are  sutstantiated  bj  an   official 
p.  16.     Hans.  D.  v.  192,  p.  1598.  report  on  the  Privy  Council  Office,  in 

»  Many  of  the  following  particu-     Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27,  p.  253. 
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Inasmuch  as  the  monarch  of  the  United  Kingdom 
can  only  act  through  privy  councillors,  or  upon  their 
advice,  it  follows  that  all  the  higher  and  more  formal 
acts  of  administration  must  proceed  from  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  in  council,  and  their  performance  be 
directed  by  orders  issued  by  the  sovereign  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council  specially  convened  ftp  tlie  pur- 
pose. 

No  precise  rule  or  definition  can  be  made  to  di«-  (Men  in 
criminate  between  those  political  acts  of  the  crown  <»"'**^ 
which  may  be  performed  upon  the  advice  of  particular 
ministers,  and  those  which  are  properly  exercised  only 
'  in  council.'  The  distinction  depends  partly  on  usage, 
and  partly,  in  certain  cases,  upon  the  wording  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  acta 
of  the  most  general  operation  and  importance,  such 
as  the  issue  of  new  regulations  for  the  organisation  or 
government  of  the  civil  service,  or  affecting  the  admin- 
istration of  the  army  or  navy,*'  should  be  authorised  in 
council,  while  prerogatives  affecting  individuals,  such  as 
appointments  to  office,  or  the  grant  of  pardons,  are  f>er- 
formed  upon  the  advice  of  particular  ministers.'* 

The  subjects  generally  disposed  of  by  the  authority 
of  an  order  in  council  have  been  already  specified  in  a 
former  chapter,*  and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  the  details 
therein  enumerated.  Suftice  it  to  say  that  the  subjects 
to  which  these  orders  relate  usually  come  under  the 
especial  cognisance  of  some  one  department  of  the  exe- 
cutive government,  which  is  responsible  for  the  expe- 
diency of  issuing  the  order  as  well  as  for  its  general 
tenor  and  effect.  The  law  officers  of  the  crown  are  also 
invariably  consulted  upon  such  orders,  and  are  respon- 
sible for  their  legality.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
there  should  be  a  proper  machinery  for  ensuring  uni- 
formity in  this  branch  of  quasi-legislation,  by  an  ad- 

'  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  623.  •  See  an/*,  vol.  1,  p.  460. 

''  C'ox,  Inst.  p.  650. 
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herence  to  precedent,  and  for  bringing  the  business  in 
hand  under  the  notice  of  the  sovereipn.  And  also  to 
provide  for  the  proj)er  framing  of  the  order,  in  cases 
where  no  particular  department  is  charged  with  this 
duty.  These  are  some  of  the  functions  entrusted  to  the 
department  of  the  Privy  Council. 

When  the  matter  to  be  determined  in  council  relates 
to  a  question  of  internal  administration,  a  declaration 
of  the  Queen  in  council  is  made  thereupon.  For  ex- 
ample, in  creating  additional  secretaries  of  state,  ri-  ?* 
appointing  the  necessary  establishments  for  the  i- 
departments,  this  procedure  is  resorted  to,  and  forms 
the  ground  for  the  subsequent  issue  of  patents  to  such 
officers.'  But  in  all  such  cases  the  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  must  be  first  obtained." 

Furthermore,  all  declarations  of,  or  public  engage- 
ments by,  the  sovereign,  all  consents  to  marri  > 
members  of  the  royal  family,  appointments  of  ......... 

for  England  and  Wales,  and  the  like,  are  made  by  the 
Queen  in  council. 

The  sheriffs  are  annually  nominated  by  the  Queen  at  a  ri' 
the  Pri\'y  Council .     A  list  is  submitted  to  her  Majesty  c 
the  names  of  three  fit  persons  for  each  county,  the  first  of  whom  is 
usually  chosen,  unless  he  assign  good  reason  for  exemption.     The 
Queen  pierces  with  a  punch  a  perforation  opposite  the  name  of  the 
person  selected,  and  this  is  termed  '  pricking '  the  sheriffs.** 

Meetings  of  the  Privy  Council  were  formerly  held 
very  frequently.  They  are  always  convened  to  assemble 
at  the  royal  residence  for  the  time  being.  At  these 
board  meetings,  the  whole  of  the  business  transacted 
by  committees,  including  the  cabinet  itself,  which  is,  in 
strictness,  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  or,  by  par- 
ticular departments  of  state,  which  may  require  the 
sanction  of  the  Queen  in  council,  is  submitted  to  her 
Majesty ;  orders,  or  declarations,  of  council  are  made 


'  Thomas,  Hist.  Pub.  Depts.  p. 
27.     Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  52,  p.  227. 


«  See  ante,  p.  543. 

''  Cox's  Commonwealth,  p.  .391. 
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thereon,  and  are  issued  to  the  several  branches  of  the 
government  specially  concerned,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  the  same. 

The  attendance  of  seven  privy  councillors  at  the  Qoomm. 
least,  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  by  whose 
signature  alone  its  acts  are  attested,  used  to  be  re- 
garded (by  custom)  as  necessary  to  constitute  a  council 
for  ordinary  purposes  of  state.'  But  since  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort,  a  different  practice  has  prevailed. 
Within  three  weeks  of  that  melancholy  event,  the  state 
of  pubhc  aflfairs  rendered  a  meeting  of  the  Pri\^  Council 
indispensable.  Out  of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  her 
Majesty,  a  council  was  convened,  on  January  6,  1862, 
at  which  three  cabinet  ministers  only  were  present ; 
namely,  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  the  home 
secretary,  and  the  secretary  for  the  colonies.  Since 
then  Privy  Councils  have  not  infrequently  been  held, 
at  which  fewer  than  seven  members  have  been  pre- 
sent, and  these  consisting  solely  of  cabinet  ministers.' 
It  has  been  usual,  however,  that  some  members  of  the 
Privy  Council,  in  addition  to  those  who  have  seats  in 
the  cabinet,  should  be  summoned  to  attend.  But  this 
custom  is  not  founded  upon  any  principle,  and  can  be 
dispensed  with  if  necessary.  No  privy  councillor  pre- 
sumes to  attend  upon  any  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council 
(or,  of  a  committee  of  council)  unless  he  is  summoned, 
in  lier  Majesty's  name,  by  the  lord  president,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  prime  minister.  Upon 
ordinary  occasions,  summonses  might  be  sent  to  the 
ministers,  the  great  officers  of  the  household,  and  to 
the  archbisliop  of  Canterbury. 

Two  instances  have  been  cited,  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  of 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  who,  at  different  times,  held  the  office  of 
master  of  the  horse,  and  retained  the  same  for  several  weeks  after 
the  resignation  of  the  ministries  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and 

'  Corresp.  Will.   IV.   with  Earl  Grev,  v.  1,  p.  36. 

i  Escott  s  England,  v.  2.  p.  113. 
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jet  oeaaed  at  this  juncture  to  attend  at  meeting*  of  the  Privy  Council  ; 
to  which  they  hud  proviouRly  been  sammoned,  bj  yirtoe  oi  thmr 

position  in  the  royal  household.^ 

On  extraordinary  occasions,  the  ministers  determine 
to  whom  the  summonses  shall  be  addressed.  The  whole 
council  is  rarely  convoked  ;  the  la.st  time  it  was  called 
together  was  on  November  23,  1839,  to  receive  her 
Majesty's  declaration  of  her  intended  marriage.  On  this 
occasion  eighty-three  privy  councillors  were  present.' 

The  issue  of  orders  of  council  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, i.e.  concerning  vaccination,  or  the  cattle  '^■'■ 
is  provided  for  in  the  particular  statute,  which 
fixes  the  number  of  privy  councillors  to  be  a  quorum 
for  such  purposes,  which  is  usually  *  any  two  or  more ' 
of  the  lords  of  the  council." 
rommit-  All  the  ancient  functions  of  the  Privy  Council  are 

council,  now  performed  by  committees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  formal  acts  which  are  constitutionally  required  to 
emanate  from  that  body,  and  which  proceed  from  the 
authority  of  *  her  Majesty  in  council.'"  The  acts  of 
these  committees  are  designated  as  those  of  the  lords  of 
the  council,  to  distinguish  them  from  'orders  in  council,' 
which  are  made  by  the  sovereign  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Privy  Council.  The  persons  to  compose  such  committees 
are  usually  selected  by  the  lord  president  of  the  council, 
who  is  responsible  for  appointing  and  summoning  the 
same,  for  receiving  their  reports,  and  submitting  them 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Privy  Council.  By  immemorial 
practice,  no  privy  councillor  has  a  right  to  attend  a 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  without  a  summons 
from  the  Queen." 

k  Ld.  J.  Russell  in  Mir.  of  Pari.  Act  of  1877. 

1835,  p.  11.  °  Macqueen,  Priw  Coun.   674,  n. 

'  Com.  Pap.   1847-8,  v.   18,  p.  See  Acts  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  41,  and  lb. 

299.     Grey,  Early  Years  of  Prince  c.  48,  sec.  44,  and  c.  69. 

Consort,  ch.  xi.  "  Mr.  ReeveV  Evid.   Rep.  Lords 

"  Medical  Practitioners'    Act  of  Com',  on  Appellate  Jurisdiction.  Lords 

1858.  Contagious  Diseases  (Animal:?)  Papers,  1872,  v.  9,  pp.  121-153. 
Act    of  1867.     Destructive    Insects 
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The  'lords  of  the  council'  constitute  a  high  court  Court  of 
of  record  for  the  investigation  of  all  offences  against  the  uJ^  *^ 
government,  and  of  such  other  matters,  chiefly  of  an 
extraordinary  nature,  as  may  be  brought  before  them. 
They  are  empowered  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  commit 
offenders  to  any  of  the  Queen's  prisons,  on  their  own 
warrant,  for  safe  custody,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  trial 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals  :  their  jurisdiction  in  cases 
of  treason  being  the  only  secret  criminal  procedure  now 
known  in  England.  But  their  power  extends  only  to 
enquiry,  not  to  punishment,  and  persons  committed  by 
their  order  are  entitled  to  habeas  corpus^  in  like  manner 
as  if  they  had  been  committed  by  an  ordinary  magis- 
trate.'' 

It  is  competent  to  the  sovereign  in  council  to  receive  Coiooui 
petitions  and  appeals  from  India  and  the  colonies,  and  *pp**^ 
to  refer  these,  or  any  matter  whatever,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  upon  whose 
report  the  decision  of  the  sovereign  in  council  is  pro- 
nounced. Such  a  reference  may  be  made  upon  any 
petition  or  claim  of  right,  or  for  the  redress  of  any 
grievance  which  does  not  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  other  courts  or  departments  of  state.  If  the  matter 
be  one  that  is  properly  cognizable  by  a  legal  tribunal, 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  by  the  Act  3  &  4  Will.  IV.  c.  41, 
in  addition  to  its  ordinary  functions  as  a  court  of 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  courts  of  law,  is  empowered 
(by  section  4)  to  consider  'any  matters  whatsoever' 
that  the  sovereign  shall  think  fit  to  refer  to  it.** 

But  it  has  been  decided  that  this  clause  will  not  justify  the 
reference  to  the  judicial  committee  of  anything  whatsoever  that 
could  not  be  properly  entertained  by,  or  come  before,  the  Queen  in 
council.*"      The    committee,  for   example,   could   not  advise   upon 

p  Cox,  British    Commonwealth,  Com*,  p.  47.     And  Hans.  D.  v.  184, 

p.  oOO.  p.  1281.     lb.  V.  185,  p.  871. 

«•  See   Bowver,    Const.  Law.   p.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  209.  pp.  977,  984. 

127.      Macpherson,    Prac.    of    Jud. 
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quMtions  of  general  or  political  policy,  for  that   if  th« 
function  of  the  cabinet  ooanoil     Neithsr  ooald  it  adviae  in  criminal 
caaes,  upon  which  no  appeal,  propeiij  to  called,  i»  allowed  by  law.* 

jmiiriiii  The  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  the 

\oi-H.  supreme  court  of  miiritune  jurisdiction,  and  tiie  tribunal 
wlu'rein  the  crown  exercises  its  judicial  supremacy  in 
ecclesiastical  cases.  It  also  has  juri^dictitjii  in  appeals 
from  all  colonial  courts.*  Since  the  establishment  of 
responsible  government  in  most  of  the  British  colonies, 
the  supreme  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law 
upon  appeal  to  the  mother-country  is  wellnigh  the  sole 
remaining  exercise  of  power  retained  by  the  crown  over 
tl»e  dependencies  of  the  empire ;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
colonies  liave  hitlierto  regarded  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  appreciation."  But  the  several  lords  presi- 
dent '  have  uniformly  declined  to  recommend  her  Majesty 
to  refer  abstract  questions  of  law  to  the  judicial  com- 
mittee." 

*  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  her  Majesty  in  council  exists  for 
the  Wnefit  of  the  colonies,  not  for  that  of  the  mother  country.  It 
secures  to  everj'  subject  of  the  Queen  throughout  the  empire  his 
right  to  claim  redress  from  the  throne.  It  provides  a  remedy  in 
certain  cases  not  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ordinary  courts  of 
justice  ;  it  removes  causes  from  the  influence  of  local  prepossessions ; 
it  affords  the  means  of  maintaining  the  uniformity  of  the  law  of 
England  in  those  colonies  which  derive  the  great  body  of  their  law 
from  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  enables  suitors,  if  they  think  fit,  to  obtain 
a  decision  in  the  last  resort  from  the  highest  judicial  authority  and 
legal  capacity  existing  in  the  metropolis.'  In  any  colony  which 
possesses  an  efficient  court  of  appeal,  it  may  be  rarely  necessary  to 
resort  to  this  supreme  tribunal  But  even  so  its  controlling  power, 
though  dormant,  is  felt  by  every  judge  in  the  empire,  because  he 
knows  that  his  decisions  are  liable  to  be  submitted  to  it.     Under 


*  Stephen,  Hist,  of  Criminal  Law  ed.  1873;    Forsyth,  Coast.  I^w,   p. 

of  Eng.  1883,  v.  1,  ch.  x.  378 :  Sir  R.  Palmer,  Hans.  D.  v.  1^5, 

'  Act  7  &    8   Vict.  c.  69.     For  p.  855.      Mr.  Gladstone,  lb.  v.  200, 

rules  regulating'  appeals  from  colo-  p.  1905.     Ld.  Westbury,  Ih.  v.  202, 

nial  courts  to  her  Majesty  in  council,  p.   1284.     Atty.-gen.   Collier,  lb.  v. 

see  Macpherson,   Privy  Coun,  Prac-  208,  p.  930. 

tice,  ed.  1873,  p.  69.  Victoria  Papers  '  Votes   and     Proceedings    Leg. 

presented  to  Pari,  in  1874,  No.  81.  A.«8.  of  Victoria,  2nd  sesa.  1866,  v.  1, 

"  Macpherson's  Prac.  Jud.  Goai'.  c.  No.  8,  p.  13. 
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such  circumstances  we  can  easily  understand  the  singular  affection  Judicial 
which  has  \jeen  exhibited  by  British  colonista  eTerywhere  for  the  *^?""^ 
retention  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  ooanciL*  It  has 
been  decided,  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in 
1876,  that  an  Act  of  the  Quebec  legislature  which  transfers  the 
right  of  trying  election  petitions  to  the  judges  of  the  superior  court 
from  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province,  in  declaring  that 
'  such  judgment  shall  not  be  susceptible  of  appeal,'  was  not  an 
infringement  of  the  prerogative  right  of  the  crown  to  hear  appwilt, 
which  right  cannot  be  taken  away,  except  by  expreca  words.  Beeanae 
it  was  evident,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Act  (which  had  been 
assented  to  by  the  crown)  as  affecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  legislative  assembly  independent  of  the  crown,  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  to  have  Ijeen  the  !  of  the  legislature  to  havo 

created  a  tribunal  which  sliould  )><  >  liave  its  decisions  reviewed 

upon  an  appeal  to  the  crown,  under  its  prerogative.* 

The  South  Africa  Union  Act,  1877,  sec.  51,  expressly  prorides 
that  no  Act  of  the  Union  Parliament  shall  be  construed  to  abridge 
the  right  of  appeal  to  tlie  Queen  in  council  from  any  judgment  of 
the  geneml  court  of  appeal  to  be  hereafter  established  in  Soutli 
Africa.  Moreover  it  has  been  decided,  by  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  that  notwithstanding  tlie  47  th  section  of  the 
Canada  Supreme  Court  Act  of  1875,  which  provides  tlmt  the  judg- 
ment of  the  said  court  'shall  in  all  cases  lie  iinal,*  the  judicial 
committee  could,  in  any  proper  ciue,  advise  her  Majesty  to  allow  an 
appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  from  a  judgment  of  the  supreme  court.^ 

The  attorney  and  solicitor-general  are  bound  to 
attend  at  meetings  of  committees  of  the  Privy  Council 
wlien  required,  as  assessors,  to  advise  the  committee  on 
points  of  law,  or  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  crown.  The 
privy  councillors  not  ordinarily  of  the  committee  some- 
times receive  a  summons  to  attend  on  a  special  occasion. 
The  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  Privy  Council  attends  every 
committee.* 

By  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act  of  1873, 
as  amended  in  1874,  the  crown  is  empowered  by  order 

*  Mr.  Reeve's  Evid.  before  Lords  v.  Johnston,  L.  T.  N.  S.  Rep.  ▼.  37 

Com*,  ou  Appellate  Jurid.  pp.  17,  34.  p.  ooti. 

Com.  Pap.  187l',  v.  7.  See  Chalmers'  »  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  6,  p.  101  ; 

Political  Annals,  pp.  304,671,  687.  Mr.  Reeves  Evid.  Rep.  Lonls  Com*. 

»  Theberge  v.  Laudrv,  L.  T.  Rep.  ou  Appellate  Jurisd.  pp.  26,  21),  30. 

N.  S.  v.  3o,  p.  640.        '  l^rds  Pap.  1872,  v.  7. 

>  St.  Audrtws  Churth,  Montreal 
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ludiriai  in  council  to  transfer  all  the  power  and  jurisdiction 
niuTeci..  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  re- 
gard to  appeals  or  petitions  to  the  Queen  in  council, 
to  the  new  court  of  appeal  created  by  that  statute.  But 
by  the  Act  of  1876  the  operation  of  this  provision  wa« 
postponed,  until  November  1,  1876,  and  afterwards  re- 
pealed by  the  New  Judicature  Act  of  1 87G. 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  this  tribunal,  it 
is  customary  to  summon  to  the  Privy  Council  judges 
and  men  of  eminence  in  every  branch  of  l*»gal  study, 
expressly  tl)at  they  may  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
judicial  committee.' 

It  is  noticed  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  that  lo  far  back  as  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  there  were  certain  peraoni  termed  'the  king's 
ordinary  councillors,'  whose  duties  seem  to  have  been  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  performance  of  legal  business  ;  from  which  he  infers 
that  '  the  Privy  Council  must  then,  as  now,  have  consisted,  in 
practice,  of  two  classes,  namely,  of  the  king's  ministers,  and  of  those 
who  were  not  usually  and  as  a  matter  of  course  oonsnlted  on  political 
affairs,  and  who  merely  acted  as  judges  to  try  particular  caoaea'^ 

And  by  the  Act  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  91  (passed  in  1871) 
four  additional  salaried  members  were  added  to  the 
committee."  By  the  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  59,  on  vacancies 
occurring  amongst  these  new  members,  they  shall  be 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary, 
who  shall  also  sit  as  judges  of  the  judicial  committee.** 

Whenever  it  may  be  desirable  that  persons  already 
holding  the  rank  of  privy  councillors,  but  who  do  not 
ordinarily  belong  to  the  judicial  committee,  should  attend 
at  any  particular  sittings  thereof,  a  letter  is  addressed 
to  them  by  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  inform  them  of  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  summons  which  is  issued  by  order  of  the  lord 


»  Macqueen,  Privy  Coun.  p.  688.  •  See  debates  in  Pari,  upon  the 

Macpherson,    Prac.    of    Jud.   Com*,  appointment  of  Sir  R.    P.    Collier, 

p.  vii.  under  this  Act ;  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  678. 

J'  Preface  to  Proc.  of  Privy  Coun.  ■»  L.  T.  Dec.  11,  1880,  p.  m. 

v.  7,  pp.  xvi.-xxiii. 
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president.*  By  the  Public  Schools  Act  of  1868,  the  investi- 
Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1869,  and  by  some  other  recent  ^]l''.'^^^ 
statutes,  a  tribunal  has  been  appointed  to  consider  miuee*. 
objections  to  educational  schemes  framed  by  commis- 
sioners under  said  Acts,  which  may  be  termed  a  statu- 
table committee  of  the  Privy  Council.  Such  committee 
ordinarily  consists  of  five  members,  '  of  whom '  it  is  usual 
to  provide  that  '  two  (not  including  the  lord  president) 
shall  be  members  of  the  *  judicial  committee.'  The  com- 
niittee  is  selected  by  the  lord  president,  from  the  list 
of  privy  councillors,  irrespective  of  party  or  political 
considerations.  He  himself  is  always  on  the  committee, 
and  it  is  usual  for  the  clerk  of  the  council  to  attend  its 
sittings.*  If  the  matter  to  be  investigated  be  not  of  a 
legal  nature,  it  would  be  referred  to  an  ordinary  com- 
mittee. 

Examples  of  investigation  by  committees  of  council, 
in  cases  not  criminal,  are  found  in  the  enquiry  respecting 
the  birth  of  the  male  heir  of  James  11. ,  into  the  insanity 
of  George  III.,  into  the  claim  of  Queen  CaroUne  to  be 
crowned  as  queen  consort  of  George  IV.,  and  into 
cei'tain  alleged  clandestine  or  illegal  royal  marriages.* 

In  1813  the  Prince  Regent  referred  the  subject 
matter  of  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  together 
with  all  the  papers  emanating  from  the  commissioners 
who  were  charged  with  tlie  '  delicate  investigation,'  in 
1806,  to  twenty-three  privy  councillors,  including  the 
cabinet  ministers,  the  three  archbishops,  the  bishop  of 
London,  and  the  principal  judges,  with  instruction  to 
report  their  opinion  whether  it  was  fit  that  the  inter- 
course between  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  should  continue  to  be  subject  to 
reiijulations  and  restrictions.** 


*  Return  to  Address  on  Ecclesi-  '  Sir  A.  Helps,  Erid.  before  Com', 

astical  Appeals,  Com.  Pap.  1800,  v,  on  Endowed  Schools  Act,  Com.  Pap. 

55,  p.  51.     For  rule  as  to  summouiiif^  1873,  v.  8. 

members   to  attend    the    C-om'.    see  «  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  107. 

Hans.  n.  V.  2u7.  pp.  otK),  728.  •>   Lewisj  Administrations,  p.  367. 
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In  1863,  under  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, tlie  question  of  the  site  of  the  ansize  town  for  the 
West  Hiding  of  Yoricsliire  was  referred  Uy  a  committfe 
of  council,  to  consider  and  advise  upon,  in  order  th.iL 
it  might  be  determined  by  the  Queen  in  council.' 

Previous  to  the  coronation  of  the  English  rnoninchi 
a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is  appointed  to  sit,  iw 
a  court  of  claims,  to  receive  applications  and  determine 
upon  all  privileges  claimed  by  any  persons  in  connection 
with  that  state  ceremonial.  In  reference  to  the  i)rf>- 
(^eedings  of  this  committee  it  has  been  alleged  that  in 
a  constitutional  point  of  view  the  cabinet  were  only 
responsible  for  the  selection  of  the  privy  councillors 
who  should  compose  the  committee  ;  and  that  the  com- 
mittee itself  was  solely  responsible  to  Parliament  for 
the  advice  they  might  give,  or  decisions  agreed  upon  in 
th  e  matters  referred  to  them.' 

It  is  seldom  that  general  references  to  committees 
of  the  Privy  Council  are  now  made  ;  or  that  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  upon  oath  takes  place,  l^ut  the 
practice  has  always  prevaileil,  and  still  continues,  of 
referring  particular  questions,  or  whole  classes  of  sub- 
jects, to  such  committees.''  Some  of  these  committees 
are  standing  and  permanent  bodies,  as,  for  example, 
the  committee  for  trade,  the  committee  on  education, 
and  the  judicial  committee.  Of  these,  the  committee 
for  trade  has  become,  both  in  fact  and  in  name,  a 
separate  department  of  state.  The  committee  on  edu- 
cation and  tlie  judicial  committee  are  still  connected 
with  the  Privy  Council  Office,  at  least  through  their 
subordination  to  the  lord  president. 

If  any  difference  of  opinion  arises  between  the  mem- 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  17.3,  p.  809.  An 
attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  in- 
duce the  House  of  Commons  to 
address  the  crovm  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  this 
matter  ;  but  it  did  not  succeed,     lb. 


p.  817.     See  ant^,  vol.  1,  p.  449. 

■I  Loi-d  Holland,  in  debate  in 
House  of  Lords,  Augnist  11,  18-31,  on 
'  The  Coronation  of  William  IV.' 

"  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27,  p.  254. 
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bers  of  a  committee  of  council  upon  the  matter  referred  Rfpo^* 

.  or  com- 

to  them,  no  such  differences  (either  with  or  witliout  mitt«ea. 
reasons)  can  be  promulgated  by  the  dissentient  minority, 
because,  by  ancient  rule  and  Privy  Council  practice — 
which  with  rare  exceptions  has  been  always  adhered 
to — the  advice  agreed  upon  by  the  majority  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereign  as  the  report  of  the  wliole 
committee.' 

And  it  is  not  usual  for  a  committee  to  publish  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  have  arrive<l  at  any  opinion. 
And  by  an  order  in  council,  made  on  February  4, 1M8, 
members  of  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
are  forbidden  to  make  known  how  the  voices  and 
opinions  went  in  any  particular  matter.  But  in  Novem- 
ber, 1878,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly  published  a  letter  to 
the  lord  chancellor  to  prove  that  the  obligation  of 
secrecy  to  privy  councillors  did  not  constitutionally 
apply  to  tlie  exercise  of  any  judicial  functions,  but  only 
to  consultations  on  affairs  of  state."" 

In  view  of  the  diflficulty  experienced  by  successive  8«igg««- 
ad ministrations  in  framing  a  new  Reform  Bill  which  wmmit. 
sliould  meet  with  acceptance  from  Parliament,  it  was  *«*^»«f 
suggested  by  Earl  Grey "  that  resort  should  be  had  to  might  »)o 
this  ancient  and  undoubtedly  constitutional  machinery,  ^er  ^ 
He  proposed  tliat  the  Queen  should  nominate  a  com-  P||^J5i^ 
mittee  of  her   Privy  Council,  to   consist  of  members 
taken  from  different  political  pai-ties,  to  consider  and 
report  upon  a  measure  of  reform.     If  necessary,  pro- 
minent party  leaders  miglit,  with  great  propriety,  be 
made   privy  councillors,  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng 
them   to  serve  on  this  committee.     Sliould  the  com- 

'  Mr.  Reeve-a  Evid.  before  Lords  the  puHic  utterance,  by  the  latter,  ol 

Com*,    on    Appellate    Juriadiction,  his  adverse  opinion  upon  a  judgment 

pp.  24-28.  Lords  Papers,  1872,  v.  7.  of  the  Judicial  Com',  of  the   P.C, 

Sir  A.  Helps'  Evid   before  ('om*.  on  L.T.  v.  64,  p.  12. 
Endowed  tJchools  Act,  p.  204,  Com.  "  Amos,  50  years'  Eng.  Const,  p. 

Pap.  1873,  v.  8.  See  Corresp.  between  295. 

lid.  Chanc.  Cairns  and  Chief  Baron  ""  Pari.  Govt.  (Ed.  1858)  p.  162. 

Kelly,  in  Oct.  1877,  upon  occasion  of 


purpuiies. 
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tionT*  mittee,  or  a  majority  of  them,  concur  in  a  report  re- 
commending a  j)lan  of  reform,  suited  to  the  public 
requirements,  this  report,  after  beinp  approved  of  by  the 
Queen  in  council,  upon  tlie  advice  of  ministers,  might 
be  made  the  basis  of  a  Bill  to  be  submitted  to  Par- 
liamont.  Earl  Grey  cited  a  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
<eeding  in  the  case  of  the  Australian  constituticms,  the 
consideration  of  which  was  referred,  in  1850,  to  the 
full  Committee  of  Council  on  Trade  and  Plantations,* 
but  with  the  difference  that  this  committee  was  ex- 
clusively composed  of  members  of  the  administration 
and  their  political  supporters.  This  proposal  was  un- 
doubtedly valuable,  but  it  was  not  generally  approved  ; 
the  objections  to  it  were  thought  to  \ye  very  formidable, 
sufficiently  so,  perhaps,  to  outweigh  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  the  plan.**  The  question  of  parliamentary 
reform  has  since  been  disposed  of,  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  ministers  of  the  crown  and  Parliament.  Mean- 
wliile,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  essay,  published  in  1864, 
Earl  Grey  reiterated  and  enforced  his  proposition  by 
additional  arguments.  He  further  recommended,  in 
view  of  the  notorious  inabihty  of  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  find  leisure  for  the  due  preparation  of  mea- 
sures to  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  the  amendment 
of  existing  laws,  that  the  Privy  Council  should  be 
systematically  employed  in  preparing  business  for  Par- 
liament. Committees  of  the  Privy  Council,  presided 
over  by  a  cabinet  minister,  might  undertake,  with  pecu- 
liar advantage  to  the  public  interests,  much  of  the 
work  which  has  hitherto  been  done  by  less  formal 
departmental  committees,  or  by  royal  commissions, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  of  men  of  experience  and 
ability  were  appointed  pri\'y  councillors,  with  annual 
salaries  to  compensate  for  the  time  and  labour  to  be 

°  See  aiite,  p.  639.  Grey's  book  in  Ed.  Rev.  v.   108,  p. 

p  These   objections  were  stated,     275. 
with  great  force,  in  a  review  of  Earl 
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expended  in  such  a  service.'*  This  suggestion,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  statesman  of  Earl  Grey's  experience,  is, 
at  any  rate,  deserving  of  serious  consideration. 

K  it  be  necessary  to  conduct  enquiries  at  a  distance  PubHc  en- 
from  the  metropolis,  for  governmental  purposes,  it  is  i*^*^ 
customary  for  persons  to  be  sent  to  conduct  the  same 
by  an  order  of  the  lords  of  the  council ;  as,  for  example, 
medical  enquiries  in  respect  to  quarantine ;  or  enquiries 
into  the  merits  of  applications  for  municipal  charters, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act/ 

By  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1858,  and  the  \'accina-  Public 
tion  Acts  of  18G7  and  1871,  the  Privy  Council  wa«  *******^ 
charged  with  certain  duties  and  responsibilities  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  practice  of  vaccination  through- 
out the  empire ;  with  the  oversight  and  direction  of 
local  authorities  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  matters 
affecting  the  preservation  of  the  public  health ;  and 
generally  to  make  enquiries  and  regulations  for  the 
furtherance  of  that  object  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
community,  especially  amongst  those  who  are  engaged 
in  industrial  pursuits.  But  '  all  the  administration  re- 
lating to  public  health  has  been  taken  from '  the  Privy 
Council,  and  given  to  the  new  Local  Government 
Boards,'  except  as  regards  Scotland,  which  is  under 
the  Scottish  Poor  Relief  Board/  and  is  regulated  by 
the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Acts  of  1867,  1879,  1882. 
The  interference  of  government  in  matters  affecting 
the  pubUc  health  dates  from  the  calamitous  visitation 
of  the  cholera  throughout  the  united  kingdom,  in  the 
summer  of  1831.  A  Central  Board  of  Health  was 
formed  at  that  time  by  the  authority  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  operated  most  beneficially  in  the  en- 
forcement of  proper  sanitary  regulations.     Since  then 

•>  Grev,  on  Pari.  Govt.     New  ed.  •  Mr.  Disraeli,  Hans.  D.  v.  219, 

pp.  270,  323.  p.  1616. 

'  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27,  p.  254.  '  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  188. 
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experienre  has  suggested  a  vu.stly  bupenor  orj/anifation 
for  the  furtlierance  of  this  desirable  ohje(;t,  whereby 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  f>eople  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  considerably 
prolonged. 

The  Public  Health  Act  of  1858  was  administered  by 
a  permanent  subdivision  of  the  Privy  Council,  known 
as  the  Public  Health  Department,  which  consisted  of 
any  three  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  the  vice-proHJdent 
of  the  committee  of  council  on  education  licing  one. 
These  functionaries  were  authorised  to  appoint  an  officer, 
styled  the  medical  officer  of  the  privy  council,  who  was 
required  to  report  annually  to  the  council  upon  the 
subjects  above  mentioned.  But  this  department  is  now 
under  the  Local  Government  Board. 

In   the  carrying  out  of  the  Medical  Practitioners' 
Act  of  1858.  certain  powers  were  conferred  upon  the 
Privy  Council,  or  any  three  lords  thereof,  as  aforesaid, 
upon  representations  made  by  the  General  Council  of 
Medical  Education  and  Registration,  established  by  the 
said  Act." 
President         The  officc  of  lord  president  of  the  council  is  one  of 
council      gr^at  dignity  and  importance.     It  was  created  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vin.""    The  lord  president  presides  over 
the  department  of  the  Privy  Council,  and   has  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  entire  establishment  appertaining  thereto. 
He  sits  next  the  sovereign  at  the  council-table,  to  pro- 
pose the  business  to  be  transacted,  and  to  take  the  royal 
pleasure  thereon.     He  has  the  general  superintendence 
and  control  of  the  Education  Department.     Besides  his 
duties  at  the  Education  Office,  which  usually  take  up  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  his  time,  he  has  duties  in 
connection  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
and  in  framing  minutes  of  council  upon  subjects  which 


»  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  190.  Hans.  D.  '  See  Palgrave,    on   the  Kings 

V.  197,  p.  1269.  Council,  p.  98. 
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do  not  belong  to  any  other  department  of  state  to  pre- 
pare. He  is  also  responsible  for  appointing  and  sum- 
moning such  special  committees  of  council  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time,  and  for  receiving  their 
reports. 

The  lord  president  is  usually,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, the  leader  of  the  government  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  when,  as  is  generally  the  case,  he  is  a  member 
of  that  chamber.*  He  holds  official  rank  in  the  govern- 
ment next  after  the  prime  minister  and  tlie  lord  chan- 
cellor.' 

His  salary  was  fixed  at  2,000/.  per  annum,  by  order 
in  council  of  April  27,  1831.  His  tenure  of  office  is 
dependent  upon  that  of  the  ministry  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

The  clerks  of  tlie  council  were  formerly  two  in  offldai 
number,  but  a  vacancy  occurred  in  1859  which  has  not  ®«t*ww»- 
since  been  filled  up.  The  clerk's  salary  is  1,700/.  per 
annum.  He  is  ex-officio  secretary  of  all  committees  of 
council,  even  when  the  duties  are  exclusively  performed 
by  assistant  secretaries.  He  is  appointed  under  the  great 
seal,  and  holds  office  during  pleasure.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  deputy,  a  registrar,  and  a  small  staff  of  clerks. 
The  general  duties  of  the  department  consist  in  attend- 
ance upon  councils  and  committees,  in  framing  minutes, 
orders,  and  proceedings  of  council,  and  in  conducting 
tlie  official  correspondence.^  There  are  separate  estab- 
lishments, subordinate  to  the  Privy  Council,  for  the 
veterinary  department  and  in  relation  to  quarantine, 
now  merged  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture." 


'  Rep.     Com",     on     Education.  Rep.  on  Official  Salaries.     Evid  122, 

Evid.  51-63,  634,  &c.  2311.    Com.  325,  1259.    Com.  Pjip.  1850,  v.  1-5. 

Pap.  1865,  V.  6.  Civ.  Serv.  Est. 

«  Hans.  D.  v.  219,  p.  692.  »  Civ.  Serv.  Est. 

»  Murra}'3    Handbook,    p.   109. 
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Department  of  AgricuUure. 

itMor(?ani-  The  organisation  of  this  department  is  of  very  recent 
date.  A  royal  commitsion  wa«  appointed  in  1879  to 
*  enquire  into  the  depreased  itate  of  the  agricultural 
interest,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  is  owing,  whether 
these  causes  are  of  a  pertuanent  character,  and  liow  far 
they  have  been  created  or  can  be  remedied  by  legisla- 
tion.' This  committee  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
evidence  as  to  the  reasons  for  commercial  distress,*  and 
in  the  session  of  1882,  in  its  final  report,  *  urged  that 
interests  so  important  as  are  those  of  agriculture  should, 
in  this  country  as  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  America,  have  the  advantage  of  the  supervision 
and  administrative  assistance  of  a  special  department  of 
the  government.''  On  August  2  of  the  following  year, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paget,  an  address  was  presented 
praying  that  her  Majesty's  missions  in  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  other  countries  be  instructed  to 
furnish  reports  on  agricultural  departments,  showing 
the  staff  employed,  the  objects  of  expenditure,  and  the 
results  attained.'' 

In  compliance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
royal  commission  her  Majesty  issued  an  order  in  coun- 
cil on  April  20,  1883,  appointing  eight  members  of  the 
Privy  Council  to  be  '  a  committee  of  council  for  the 
consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  agriculture. 
The  head  of  the  committee  to  be  the  lord  president  of 
the  council,  and  in  his  absence  to  be  presided  over  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.'  ^ 

The  functions  of  this  department  are  chiefly  exer- 
cised under  the  '  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Acts,' 
the  inspection  and  transit  of  animals  to  and  from  Great 


•  Com.  Pap.   1881,  vols.    15,  16,  '  Com.  Jour.  v.  138,  p.  409. 

17  ;  and  ISSL^vols.  14,  15.  <»  Com.  Pap.  1883,  v.  54.  p.  435. 

"  Ih.  l«8l>,  V.  14,  p.  19. 
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Britain,  and  all  duties  pertaining  to  the  veterinary  de- 
partment. 

The  permanent  staff  consists  of  a  professional  officer, 
with  a  salary  of  1,000/. ;  a  chief  clerk,  634/. ;  fourteen 
clerks  receiving  200/.  each ;  and  an  agricultural  adviser, 
2o0/."  [While  going  to  press  we  learn  that  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  propose  the  appointment  of  a  minister  of 
agriculture.] 

Education  Committee  of  the  Piiry  Council. 

A  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  with  authority  to  origiaoi 
provide  '  for  the  general  management  and  superintendence  commit- 
of  education,  and  for  the  distribution,  under  certain  *•*• 
conditions,  of  the  sums  voted  by  Parliament  for  educa- 
tional })urposes,'  was  first  appointed,  by  order  in  coun- 
cil, in  1839,  and  is  now  regulated  by  various  minutes  of 
council,  which  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament  from 
time  to  time.*  As  early  as  1833,  20,000/.  was  voted  by 
Parliament  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  it  was  not  until  1839  that  a  separate 
establishment  was  created  to  supervise  the  distributioi 
of  the  educational  grants.  At  first  this  committee  wa« 
altogether  subordinate  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  merely 
consisted  of  a  few  cabinet  ministers,  who  met  together 
to  dispose  of  the  very  small  sum  which  was  appro- 
priated in  behalf  of  education.  But  in  1853,  pursuant 
to  the  report  of  a  royal  commission  appointed  to  con- 
sider of  the  subject,  an  Education  Department  was 
organised,  and  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
lord  president  of  the  privy  council,  with  a  secretary, 
two  assistant  secretaries,  and  numerous  clerks 

In  1856,  in  consequence  of  suggestions  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  vice-presi- 

'  Civ.  Strv.  Est.  188-89,  p.  1)4.      Min.  of  Evid.  2^92.  Com.  P»p.  1866, 
'  Earl  Russell,  Hans.  D.  v.  194,     v.  6. 
p.  805.   Rep.  of  Com*,  on  Education. 
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dent  waa  appojuicil,  l>y  onier  in  toui»<:ii,  umler  tlic 
authority  of  tlie  Act  10  <Si  20  Vict.  c.  110,  with  a  nahiry 
of  2,000/.  per  annum.  Tliis  functionary  is  a  nicnilKT 
of  the  administration  and  a  privy  councillor,  but  until 
1870  was  not  usually  a  meml>er  of  the  cabinet.  He  is 
empowered  by  the  said  Act  to  sit  in  the  Iiou.««c  of  Com- 
mons, in  order  that  the  department  may  l>e  pro[)crly 
represented  in  that  House,'  and  subject  to  the  supreme 
authority  and  general  oversij^ht  of  the  lord  president, 
he  is  entrusted  with  the  active  administration  of  the 
department.' 
Exixjndi-  '\;\^q  importance  of  this  chance,  and  the  cxtende<l 

tun-  for  ,  '  .  "^  , 

education.  splicFc  of  the  Operations  of  the  Education  Department, 
will  be  apparent  upon  referring  to  the  great  and  increas- 
ing appropriations  by  Parliament  for  the  encouragement 
of  education.  From  1838  to  1841,  only  30,000/.  \>er 
annum  was  voted  in  aid  of  })ublic  education  in  Great 
Britain.  Since  then  the  grant  has  gone  on  rapidly  in- 
creasing, until  in  1888,  the  sums  appropriated  on  be- 
half of  public  education  in  England  and  Wales  alone 
amounted  to  3,576,077/.  (This  is  exclusive  of  the  grant 
on  behalf  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  tl>e 
United  Kingdom,  which  has  likewise  increased  from 
1,100/.  in  1841  to  445,303/.  in  1888.'')  The  amount 
appropriated  in  1888  for  public  education  in  England, 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  was  over  5,000,000/.'  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  vast  appropriation  for 
educational  purposes  is  in  addition  to  the  expenditure 
from  endowments,  local  rates,  and  from  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions to  schools. 

In  1861  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission  on  popular  educa- 
tion made  a  report.J  Tliis  report,  which,  with  its  appendices,  com- 
prises six  folio  volumes,  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustive 

f  Com. Pap.  1 865, V. 6.  E\-id.l887.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6. 

«  Keport  on  Misc.  Expend,  p.  21.  "  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  pp.  353, 

Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  9.     Hans.  D.  v.  3.58. 

175.  pp.  374,  377,  383.      Rep.  Com'.  *  lb.  pp.  .3.5.'?,  401,  411. 

on  Educution.    Evid.  827,  828.  Com.  J  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  21.  p.  578. 
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investigations  mode  on  this  subject.  It  describes  the  various  insti-  F.ducation 
tutions,  whether  in  connection  with  the  government,  or  with  the  ^1^1^™"' 
great  charitable  societies  of  the  country,  by  which  the  education  of 
tlie  poor  is  superintended  and  assisted,  and  the  ditferent  classes  of 
elementary  schools.  It  includes  accounts  of  refonuatories,  naval 
and  army  schools,  and  training  colleges,  and  suggests  important 
reforms  in  the  management  of  the  same.''  This  commission  was 
followed  up  by  another,  of  which  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  was  chair- 
man, which  was  appointed  by  letters  patent  on  July  18,  1861,  to 
enquire  into  the  condition,  tkc,  of  the  nine  principal  schools  in  which 
boys  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  educated,  viz.  : — Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  Charter  House,  81  Paul's,  Merchant 
Taylors,  Harrow,  Rugby,  and  Shrewsbury.  This  ooumission  re- 
ported in  18G4.  Their  report,  with  appendix  and  evidence,  occupied 
four  volumes.'  Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  this  commis- 
sion, a  lull  to  make  further  provision  for  the  good  government  and 
extension  of  the  public  schools  of  England  was  presmited  to  the 
House  of  Lortls,  in  the  session  of  1865,  by  the  Earl  of  CUrendon, 
the  chairman  of  the  aforesaid  commission.**  This  bill  was  fully  dis- 
cussed and  extensively  modified  in  both  Houses,  and  in  select 
committees  thereof,  until  the  session  of  1868,  when  it  became  law 
(31  &.  32  Vict.  c.  118).  The  Act  is  limited  to  the  seven  principal 
public  schools,  and  does  not  extend  to  St.  Paul's  or  Merchant 
Taylors.  Finally,  on  December  28,  1864,  another  commission  was 
appointed  to  enquire  into  all  educational  institutions  in  England 
and  Wales  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the  fonoor  MMiQuiea. 
This  was  a  very  wide  range  :  it  comprised,  in  fact,  all  SBhools  (other 
than  the  nine  above  mentioned)  which  educate  children  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  parliamentary  grant — whether  endowed, 
private,  or  proprietary  schools  for  boys  or  girls.  The  report,  a  most 
voluminous  and  exhaustive  one,  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 
18C8.  With  the  minutes  of  evidence  and  appendix,  and  reports  of 
assistant  commissioners  on  secondary  education  in  Canada  and  in 
certain  foreign  counties,  it  tills  twenty- four  octavo  volumes.  It 
being  impossible  to  legislate  immediately  on  the  subject,  a  suspen- 
sory Act  was  passed  in  1868,  to  provide  that  any  person  appointed  to 
any  mastership,  Ac,  in  any  of  the  endowed  schools  referred  to  in  the 
aforesaid  report,  shall  take  the  office  subject  to  any  provisions  that 
may  be  enacted  hereafter  respecting  the  same  (31  i  32  Vict.  c.  32). 
Conse<|uent  upon  the  operation  of  the  new  Revised  Cotle,  this 
immense  expenditure  was  checked  for  a  while,  and  considerably  re- 
duced. But  the  additional  grants,  1867,  on  behalf  of  day  and  evening 


*  Hans.  D.  v.  191,  p.  106.  »  Hans.  D.  v.  178,  p.  632. 

'  Com.  Pap.  18t>4,  vols.  20  and21. 
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hcIuioIm  in  England  and  Waloi,  af^in  im  r<  •  •  I  tin*  amount."  Itwaa 
calculat<*<l  in  IHG'J  th/it,  out  of  the  wlioN-  •  xp* mlitun*  f*ir  thn  pro- 
motion  (»f  <Hlijc»itif)n,  nU»ut  40  jx^r  c««nt.  w.is  d.rivfyj  from  [>arliani«n> 
tury  grants,  luul  60  percent,  from  hwal  n  Mut<.  ^.  In  1HM6  theomt 
of  (Mlucatiiig  children  in  board  KchooU  wah  i'/.  u.  1 1'^d.  ;  1/.  7t.  \\d. 
derived  from  rates,  fees,  kc.,  and  17«.  ]Oi,d.  from  the  grant.  In  the 
voluntary  schooU  the  coat  amounted  to  1/.  16«.  ii^d.  ;  19«.  6f/.  from 
local  HourceH  and  16«.  lO^d.  from  the  grant  in  aid.  But  in  uldition 
to  the  Kch(X)U  which  rec*eive  government  aid  there  in  a  large  number 
of  HchooU  throughout  the  country  of  which  the  Privy  Council  takes 
no  cogniHance." 

Heforc  explaining?  tlie  particular  duties  as.sifjned  to 
tlie  Education  Department,  it  will  be  neces.sary  to  define 
the  position  and  authority  of  the  presiding  officers. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the  additional  duties 
which  have  devolved,  of  late  years,  upon  this  dep.art- 
nient,  its  constitution  has  underjjone  a  <;radual  change. 
The  responsible  heads  for  administrative  purposes  are 
no  longer  the  ordinary  members  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, but  the  lord  president  and  the  vice-president 
conjointly. 
i'()n>i>osi.  The  members  who  compose  the  Committee  of  Council 

Kd'ucation  ^^^1  Education  are  usually  (with  the  exception  of  the 
( onuuit-  vice-president)  members  of  the  cabinet.**  Accordingly, 
they,  including  the  vice-president,  vary  with  every 
change  of  ministry.  They  are  always  selected  by  the 
lord  president  of  the  council,  and  include  those  mini.sters 
whose  departments  are  more  or  less  interested  in  educa- 
tional questions. 

In  1872,  by  the  Act  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  62,  a  Board  of 
Education  for  Scotland  was  establi.slied  for  a  limited 
time.  In  1877  this  Act  Avas  continued  for  one  year. 
In  1882,  by  Act  45  &  46  Vict.  c.  59,  the  educa- 
tional endowments  of  Scotland  w^ere  reorganised  under 
11  Scotch  Education  Department  of  tlie  Privy  Council. 
The    amount  voted  on  behalf  of  public  education  in 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  164,  p.  295.      lb.  "  Rep.  Educ.  Com'.  Evid.    227. 

V.  173,  p.  LSoo.  Com.  Pap.  1805,  v.  6. 

»  lb.  V.  19J,  pp.  806,  821. 
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Scotland,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1889,  was 
508,822/.'^  Tlie  lord  president  and  (secretary  for  Scot- 
land) vice-president  of  the  education  committee  also  act 
as  principal  members  of  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment. It  is  not  ordinarily  considered  to  be  necessary, 
or  in  accordance  with  usage,  to  assemble  together  the 
other  members  of  the  Scotch  Board  ;  but  they  are  con- 
sulted on  details  with  which  they  are  specially  conver- 
sant, and  upon  questions  of  general  policy  touching 
education  in  Scotland.' 

There  is  a  separate  vote  on  behalf  of  public  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  which  is  administered  by  the  Irish 
Commissioners  of  National  Education.  It  amounted  for 
the  year  ending  March  31, 1889,  to  the  sum  of  898,525/. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  sort  of  lu  fono- 
standing  committee  of  the  cabinet  for  educational  pur-  *"*"*• 
])oses.*  Nevertheless,  since  the  existing  organisation  of 
tlie  department  has  been  established,  the  committee 
exercise  no  administrative  functions,  and  take  no  part 
in  the  current  business  of  the  office.  They  are  sum- 
moned from  time  to  time,  at  the  discretion  of  the  lord 
president,  and  in  his  name,  to  meet  in  the  council 
chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  upon  proposed 
minutes,  or  upon  questions  of  importance,  involving 
considerations  of  general  policy,  submitted  to  them  by 
that  functionary.'  The  members  summoned  do  not  all 
invariably  attend.  The  quorum  of  the  committee  is 
three  ;  but  supposing  that  number  not  to  be  present  on 
a  given  day,  the  lord  president  and  vice-president  would 
undertake  of  themselves  to  decide  the  business  upon 
which  the  committee  was  summoned  ;  °  and  might,  in 
point  of  fact,  pass  a  minute  on  their  sole  authority.'' 

The  committee,  however,  is  an  active  working  body  ; 


"  Oiv.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  401.  »  lb.  Evid.  117, 130. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  '2:V2,  p.  1861.  »  lb.  Evid.  01  64,  361-36.5  ,1318, 

•  Kep.  Coiu*.  Education,  (^m.  P.  1347.     Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6. 
18()5,  V.  6.     Mr.  Lowes  Evid.  810.  '  lb.  133. 
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A  consul-    hut  only  fur  qiiam-lcffislative  or  consultative  niirno«cs. 
tiitive         ,,.,  "^  ^.   .        '^  ,  '.        .   . 

body.         ■i'»^'y  never  on^niiatc  any  measures,  but  merely  auvim? 

unci  concur  in  the  '  bye-lej;islation,'  which,  umier  the 
name  of  minutes  of  council,  emanates  from  their  autho- 
rity/ Technically,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Edu- 
cation arc  the  depositarici  of  the  whole  power;  in 
practice,  they  delegate  all  the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative functions  to  the  lord  president;  and  notwith- 
standing the  responsibility  which,  in  theory,  attaches 
to  them,  the  practice  is  now  established  that  the  lord 
president  is  responsible  to  Tarliament  for  everything 
connected  with  the  department."  Even  were  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  *  outvote '  the  president 
and  vice-president,  a  case  whicli  never  occurred,  they 
could  not  compel  those  responsible  ministers  to  accept 
the  decision  of  the  majority.*  But,  like  the  cabinet 
itself,  the  opinions  of  this  committee  are  usually  declared 
ill  an  informal  way  ;  and  there  is  no  record  kept  of  their 
proceedings,  unless  they  pass  minutes.''  In  fact,  it  is 
only  by  means  of  the  '  Court  Circular  *  that  it  could  l)e 
ascertained  how  often  the  committee  met,  and  who  at- 
tended on  any  particular  occasion.*  The  secretarj'  of 
the  department  is  not  obliged  to  be  present  at  meetings 
of  the  committee ;  he  only  attends  when  specially  re- 
quired." 

While  it  is  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  the  lord 
president  whether  he  will  submit  the  consideration  of  any 
particular  question  of  policy  to  the  committee  or  not,  it 
is  nevertheless  his  duty  to  submit  the  minutes  to  them ; 
for  so  far  as  extends  to  the  making  of  minutes,  the  com- 
mittee is  designed  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  lord  presi- 

'  Rep.  Educ.Com'.Evid.  600-614.  he  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  ap- 

Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6.  peal  to  the  cahinet  to  decide  on  the 

"  JA.  763, 776.  qiiePtioD.      Earl  Rus.'^ell,    /A.  .30r>4, 

'  lb.  118-122.— It  would  be,  no  .3065.  See  also  Earl  Granville's  Evid. 

doubt,  perfectly  competent  to  a  ma-  100.3,  kc,  2324,  2400. 

jority  of  the  committee  to  overrule  a  ''  Jh.  LtI,  223. 

decision  of  the  lord  president ;    hut  '  lb.  418.  *  Ih.  00,70. 
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dent.**  Mr.  Lowe  even  went  the  lenj^th  of  contending  a  consul- 
that  the  responsibihty  for  making  minutes  rested  on  the  body. 
committee  ;  and  that  if  the  committee  differed  in  opinion 
with  the  president,  in  regard  to  a  minute,  their  opinion 
would  certainly  prevail.  Admitting  that  it  has  never 
come  to  direct  opposition,  he  asserted  that  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  tlie  part  of  the  committee  has  always 
induced  the  lord  president  to  modify  his  opinion ;  and 
that  nothing  has  ever  been  done  against  the  opinion 
of  the  committee."  The  then  president  of  the  council 
(Earl  Granville),  whilst  vindicating  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibihty and  supremacy  attaching  to  that  office,  was 
similarly  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  Education 
Committee  as  a  consultative  body.  He  declared  that 
he  would  not  undertake  the  responsibility  of  passing 
measures  of  importance  without  the  sanction  and  agree- 
ment of  his  colleagues  in  the  cabinet ;  and  this  consent 
he  considered  is  best  obtained  by  means  of  a  committee 
of  the  cabinet  specially  conversant  with  educational 
questions.*^  Personally,  he  had  found  the  Education 
Committee  very  useful,  and  its  members  always  willing 
to  attend.  By  consultation  with  it,  minutes  have  been 
rejected,  postponed,  or  altered,  from  time  to  time. 
Whilst  his  predecessor  in  office  (Lord  Salisbury)  had 
found  it  difficult  to  get  the  committee  together,  he  had 
never  done  so.^  At  the  same  time,  he  declared  that  he 
'  never,  by  any  chance,  consulted  the  committee  upon 
any  question  of  administration.' '  And  that  he  did  not 
consider  that  any  responsibility  attached  to  them,  ex- 
cept as  members  of  the  existing  cabinet.^  To  a  similar 
effect.  Earl  Russell  expressed  his  opinion,  that  those 
wlio  concurred  in  a  mmute  were,  to  a  certain  degree, 
responsible  for  its  general  contents,  but  that  it  would 


fc  Kep.  FAuc.  Com*.    Mr.  I^we's  •  lb.  188G-1888,  2401. 

Evid.  01.5,  Or>:l  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6.  '  Jb.  1801. 

<■  Ih.  (?!'().  7ra  708,  777,  806.  «  lb.  KK)_>.  24.S3.     See  ^\t.  Ad- 

''  lb.  1887,  2325.  derley's  E\id.  to  the  sauie  eflect,  8.>-l. 
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l)e  very   difiiciilt    lo   tleiine    what    their    resp^jnsibility 
amounted  to.'* 
i"..Hiti<.n  xiie  lord  |)remdent  of  the  council  is  the  controllinif 

of  Hut  and  responsible  officer  in  this  department ;  and  hi»  au- 
thority in  all  matters  of  administration  is  supreme  and 
filial,  whenever  he  may  choo.'je  to  exercise  it.' 

It  has  sometimes  been  quctioned  whether  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  responsible  head  of  this  office  should  be 
one  who  occupies  such  an  important  pftHi  as  that  of 
])resident  of  the  privy  council ;  but  from  the  evidence 
of  the  leading  statesmen  who  explained  their  views  on 
this  subject  Ixjfore  the  committee  on  education  in  I860, 
it  is  clear  that  the  arrangement  is  attended  with  many 
advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  the  lord  president  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  department  and  the  cabinet,  of  which 
he  is  invariably  a  member;  whilst  the  vice-})resident  has 
not  always  a  seat  in  the  cabinet^  No  department  which 
is  not  presided  over  by  a  cabinet  minister  can  make  a 
reference  to  the  cabinet  on  any  matter,  except  by  draw- 
ing up  a  memorandum  to  be  presented  by  the  home 
secretary  ;  a  proceeding  which  would  carry  little  weight, 
compared  to  a  direct  appeal  from  a  cabinet  minister  to 
his  colleagues.''  Whilst  therefore  the  presidency  of  the 
Education  Department  does  not  correspond,  in  dignity 
and  importance,  to  that  of  other  cabinet  officers,  and 
whilst  the  work  is  not  of  a  class  to  entitle  the  chief  to 
be  a  cabinet  minister,  there  is  nevertheless  a  great 
advantajre  in  his  beinj;  in  the  cabinet.' 

Again,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  re- 
sponsible officer  to  represent  the  department  in  the  House 

•^  Rep.  Educ.  Com*,  Evid,  2800-  personal  reasons,  Hans.  D.  v.  219, pp. 

2802,  3U47.     Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6.  (59.{,  1592,  and  was  obviously  anom- 

'  lb.  23, 113,  620,  1006.  alous  and  objectionable,     liissucces- 

J  lb.  142.     In  July  1870,  Mr.  W.  sor    in    the    Disraeli   administration 

Fiirster,  vice-president  of  the  Educa-  had  no  cabinet  seat. 

lion  (vom*.  iu  Mr.  Gladstone's  admin-  *  lb.  667,  668. 

isinvtiou,  was  made  a  cabinet  minis-  '    lb.  664.     Apd  see  8.30,  &c. 

ter.     This  position  was  conferred  for 
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of  Lords.  This  is  peculiarly  advisable  on  account  of  Duties  of 
the  presence  of  the  bishops  in  that  House ;  inasmuch  dent, 
as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  money  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  encouragement  of  education  is  expended 
on  schools  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England, 
in  which  the  bishops  naturally  take  a  deep  interest. 
Besides  which,  so  many  educational  questions  are  con- 
nected with  religion  and  with  the  interests  of  the  Church 
that  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  communicate  freely 
with  the  bishops  thereupon.'"  The  lord  president  of  the 
ct)uncil  is  usually  not  only  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  leader  of  the  government  in  that  as- 
sembly. 

The  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  lord  president 
of  the  council,  in  connection  with  the  Education  Oilice, 
though  not  sufficiently  onerous  for  a  minister  of  his 
high  position,  were  it  not  that  he  has  other  duties  to 
])erforjn  on  belialf  of  the  Privy  Council,  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  They  usually  take  up  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  time ;  but  when  work  comes,  it  is 
both  anxious  and  important.  The  Education  Office  is 
one  which  is  exceedingly  difficult  and  delicate  to  ad- 
minister, on  account  of  its  touching  people's  pockets, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  relations  to  the  Church." 

Over  and  above  the  direction  of  the  general  poUcy 
of  the  office,  the  lord  president  takes  entirely  into  his 
own  hands  the  patronage  of  the  department,  and  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  school  inspectors.  He  is 
also  consulted  by  the  vice-president  in  regard  to  any 
proposed  alteration  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  adminis- 
tration. The  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  one  set  of 
(juestions  in  the  office  with  which  the  lord  president  is 
not  familiar.  From  time  to  time,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  everything  is  brought  before  him,  and  he  is  quite 


"Rep.   Educ.  Com'.  Evid.   141.  »  Ih.  634,664,  665,  755.     And 

Com.    Pap.    1805,   v.    6.     ^^And  see     dee  839-845. 
llaus.  I).  V.  177,  p.  875.) 
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competent  to  answer  questiunM  in  the  Houmc  of  TiOrdii 
without  conmiltin^'  tlie  vire  preHident,  or  anyone  elue, 
unless  it  be  on  a  mere  point  of  detail.* 
Of  I  ho  The  vice-president  of  the  education  committee  is  the 

dc^ni!  "^ "  ()(ru!er  by  whom  the  current  business  of  the  department 
is  transacted.  He  is  made  a  privy  councillor  in  order 
tliat  he  may  be  a  member  of  tlie  P^ducation  Committee, 
all  the  meetings  of  which  he  invariably  attends.  He  is 
in  constant  communication  with  the  president.  Whilst 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  with  the  vice-president  as  to 
what  he  may  think  fit  to  bring  before  his  chief — and, 
in  point  of  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  business  of  the  de- 
j)artment  is  transacted  without  reference  to  the  president 
— there  is,  nevertlieless,  a  general  understanding  that 
no  new  rule  of  practice  should  be  established,  and  no 
alterations  made  in  existing  rules,  without  the  president's 
sanction.** 

The  authorising  of  building  grants,  and  the  general 
distribution  of  the  educational  grant,  as  at  present 
settled  by  Parliament,  is  exclusively  managed  by  the 
vice-|)resident.  But  he  would  consult  his  chief  upon 
any  intended  alteration  in  the  mode  of  distribution  •• 

According  to  Mr.  Lowe,  the  position  of  the  vice- 
president  is  analogous  to  that  of  an  under-sec retary  of 
state — with  the  single  exception  of  his  having  a  seat  in 
the  Education  Committee ;  and  his  responsibility  is 
limited  to  that  of  administering  the  department  with 
honesty,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  in  obedience  to 
his  otticial  superiors,  the  lord  president  and  the  com- 
mittee of  council.  In  other  words,  he  is  simply  respon- 
sible for  his  personal  good  conduct.'  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Adderley  incline  to  agree  with  Mr.  Lowe  on 
this  point,  viewing  the  lord  president  as  being  solely 

•  R«p.   Educ.  Com'.   Evid.   860,  2.'i-t9, 11.3,  220,  33*,  624, 828, 1872- 

907-010.     Cora.  Pap.  18(15,  v.  6.  1878,  2:^08.     Com.  Pap.  186.5,  v.  6. 

p  Rep.  Common  Education  Inspec-  "»  Ih.  221,  860.  &c. 

tors'  Reports,  p.  oo.  V,om.  P.ip.  1864,  '  lb.  021-024,  679,  089,  814,  &c. 

V.  9.  Rep.  Com'',  ou  Education,  Evid. 
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responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  then  vice- 
president  (Mr.  Bruce)  held  that  the  president  and  vice- 
president  were  jointly  and  severally  responsible  to 
Parliament  for  the  department.*  And  the  then  president 
of  the  council  (Earl  Granville),  who  had  had  twelve 
years'  experience  as  head  of  this  department,  viewed 
these  two  opinions  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  reconcilable. 
He  considered  *  that  the  ultimate  decision  of  all  (juea- 
tions  rests  entirely  with  the  lord  president;  and  that  if 
fjiults  are  committed,  either  by  himself  or  by  any  of  his 
subordinates  of  any  grade  in  the  oHice,  he  is  the  person 
responsible  to  Parliament  to  the  greatest  extent.'  Lord 
Granville  illustrated  his  views  by  reference  to  the  caae 
of  Mr.  Lowe. 

lu  1864,  that  gentleman  resigned  the  office  of  i^oe^prMidaai  ol  Caw  of 
tlie  education  conuiiittee  on  account  of  a  vote  of  oensare  which  wmm  '  "*••• 
passed  upon  the  department  by  the  House  of  Commoas.  Hia  lord- 
sliip  conceived  that  Mr.  Lowe's  resignation  arose  from  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts.  He  himself  did  not  resign,  but  had  no  doubt  that 
he  should  have  done  so.  In  fact,  he  had  waited  on  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  tendered  his  resignation.  But  the  premier  begged  him  to  with- 
draw it,  which  he  agreed  to  do,  on  condition  that  the  government 
would  invite  the  House  of  Commons  to  reconsider  the  subject,  when 
lie  would  await  their  final  decision.  He  considered  that  Mr.  Lowe's 
resignation  was  unnecessary  ;  but  he  justified  it  on  the  ground  of 
personal  feeling  as  to  his  own  honour.  Technically,  the  lord  presi- 
tlent  should  have  resigned,  and  the  vice-president  might  liave  retained 
his  office. 

Upon  the  general  question  of  responsibility,  however,  Ee«pon»u 
the  fact  of  representing  a  department   in   Parliament  Paiifa!** 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  position  of  a  subordinate  ™«°'- 
officer,  be  he  a  vice  president  or  an  under-secretary.    It 
may  not  make  any  technical  difference,  but  the  subor- 
dinate minister  is  clearly  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Commons  as  the  representative  of  the  department  to 

»  lb.  948-0.52,  1316-1322.      At  defining    the    position  of  the   vice- 

the  same  time,  Mr.  Adderley  thought  prefideut. 
that   the  discordant  opiuiou.'^.  on  the  »  lb.  827-834. 

i-ubject  proved  theueceiSity  for  better 
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which  he  belongs,  although  a  much  greater  respotiHibi- 
lity  attaches  to  the  departmental  cliief,  who.se  orders  he 
is  obliged  to  carry  out,  and  whose  authority  is  supreme.* 
A  vice-president,  moreover,  is  of  a  higher  grade  than 
an  under-secretary,  and  his  personal  responsibility  is 
proportionably  greater.  An  under-secretary,  even,  who 
represents  his  department  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  who  takes  a  prominent  and  able  part  in  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  is  naturally  supposed  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  government  of  the  office,  and  cannot 
free  himself  from  a  certain  modified  respon-^ibility  in 
reference  to  his  own  department.' 
Functions  The  functious  of  the  Education  Department,  it  has 
office."  been  already  intimated,  are  of  a  very  subordinate  de- 
scription to  those  which  devolve  upon  the  principal 
offices  of  government.  It  does  not  administer  import- 
ant affairs  of  state,  but  merely  pays  out  public  money 
on  the  performance  of  certain  conditions  by  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  same.  In  other  words,  the  whole  business 
of  the  office  consists  in  drawing  up  such  sets  of  rules  as 
the  House  of  Commons  will  grant  money  upon." 
Prepara-  'Yhe  most  important  of  these  rules  are  those  which 

tion  of  _      * 

minutes,  are  termed  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  Minutes  of  council  differ  from  orders  in  council. 
The  latter  are  presumed  to  emanate  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  are  issued  by  order  of 
the  sovereign.  The  former  are  departmental  regulations, 
which  are  binding  upon  all  concerned  when  they  have 
received  the  tacit  approval  of  Parliament,  l^y  remaining 
on  the  table  of  both  Houses  for  one  calendar  month.* 
There  is  no  uniform  practice  in  the  preparation  of 

"  Rep.  Com*,  on  Education,  Evid.  these  views  of  Earl  Granville,  2901, 

189(5,  18V»7.      Com.  Pap.  18G5,  v.  6;  &c. 

Hans.  D.  V.  219,  p.  ea*?.     For  further  *  76.  6^4,  &c.,    753.     See   Earl 

particulars   of  Mr.  Lowe's  case,  see  Russell's  evidence  on  this  point,  lb. 

ante,  vol.  1,  p.  447.  2919,  2968,  &c. 

'  lb.  1901, 1906-1909, 2342, 2410,  »  lb.  229,  29.>5,  3032.    See  ante, 

&c.  Com.  Pap.1865,  v.  6.  Earl  Russell  vol.  1,  pp.  464-460. 
expressed  his  general  concurrence  in 
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minutes.  Tliey  are  always  drafted  by  the  secretary 
under  instructions  received  from  the  lord  president,  or 
the  vice-president,  who  would  act  together  in  such  a 
matter.  They  are  then  usually  printed  and  circulated, 
confidentially,  among  the  members  of  the  committee, 
for  their  written  opinions.  When  finally  settled,  a  meet- 
in^^  of  the  committee  is  convened,  at  which  the  minute 
is  passed.  Sometimes  the  lord  president  settles  the 
minute  in  the  office,  and  after  conferring  with  the  vice- 
president  and  his  subordinates  on  the  subject,  takes  it 
with  him  to  the  cabinet,  in  order  to  consult  his  col- 
leagues  thereupon,  or  as  a  convenient  mode  of  consult- 
ing the  other  members  of  the  Education  Committee. 
But  wliatever  may  be  the  intermediate  and  provisional 
steps,  the  final  and  decisive  proceeding  is  to  obtain  offi- 
cial sanction  to  the  minute,  by  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  council.  If  the  committee  neglect  to 
attend  when  duly  summoned,  a  minute  might  be  passetl 
by  the  president  and  vice-president  alone ;  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  no  ditticulty  in  getting  the  com- 
mittee together  when  required.  After  a  miimte  has 
been  passed,  it  must  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  both 
Houses  for  one  month  before  it  is  acted  upon.* 

Supplementary  rules  are  in  the  nature  of  instructions  Suppie- 
and  directions  to  the  school  inspectors,  in  explanation  ™i^J*^ 
of  the  Revised  Code,  or  other  minutes  of  council,  their 
scope  and  purport,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  should 
be  administered.  These  rules  represent  the  generali- 
sation of  decisions  which  have  arisen  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  the  Education  Office.  They  are  framed  by  the 
secretary,  with  the  assistance  and  authority  of  the  vice- 
})resident.'' 

The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  out  of  the  Appro- 
funds   placed   by   Parliament  at  their  disposal,  make  i"""*"""** 
grants  towards  the  building,  enlarging  and  furnishing  of 

y  Rep.  Com*,  on  Education,  Kvid.     Pap.  1865,  v.  6. 
71,  &c.  l;J3,  ->-*9,  346, 375,  71»l.  Com.  •  R.  86,  &c.  184,  250. 
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school-houses,  elementary  and  nonnal;  they  aid  the  pur- 
chase of  books,  niapH,  diajjrains,  and  scientific  api)aratuM ; 
they  give  stipends  to  pupil-teachers,  and  make  allow- 
ances to  certified  industrial  and  ragged  »<ljo(>ls.  Tlnry 
also  augment  the  incomes  of  many  of  the  teachers, 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  throughout  the  kingdom.' 
Promotion  It  is  furthermore  the  duty  of  the  lulucation  I)epart- 
tiou.  ment  to  consider  of  grants  in  aid  of  schools,  and  to  keep 

a  strict  watch  and  account  over  the  ex{>enditure  in- 
curred in  behalf  of  the  same,  by  a  regular  system  of 
school  inspection  ;  to  conduct  public  examinations  from 
time  to  time,  lx)th  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  to  establii^h 
training  colleges  for  teachers,  and  generally  to  foster 
and  promote  the  diffusion  of  education,  pursuant  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  minutes  of  tlie  committee  of 
council  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  pub- 
lic education  in  Great  IJritain  and  Ireland.  An  annual 
report  of  })rogress  is  presented  to  the  Queen  in  council, 
signed  by  the  president  and  vice-president.**  Appended 
thereto  are  separate  reports  from  the  government  in- 
spectors of  the  various  elementary  schools,  training  col- 
leges, admiralty,  and  ragged  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom,  which  come  under  their  supervision 

In  1865,  the  management  of  the  education  of  the  poor,  so  far  as 
it  depends  upon  state  grants,  was  transferred  from  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil to  the  Poor  Law  Board,  and  in  1871  to  the  Local  Government 
Board,  who  now  supervise  the  district  and  workhouse  schools  in 
England  and  Ireland.*^  The  industrial  and  reformatory  schools,  and 
the  military  schools,  were  also,  for  a  time,  placed  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Education  Committee  ;  but  in  practice  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  out  this  arrangement,  and  they  are  now 
administered,  the  former  by  the  Home  Office,  and  the  latter  by  the 
War  Office,  being  the  departments  specially  interested  therein."* 


»  See  Parkinson's  Under  Govern-  '  See  Com.  Pap.  1866,  v.  14,  pp. 

ment,  p.  76.     Cox's  Commonwealth,  574-576. 

.•}<)8-401.     And   the   Report   of  the  *  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1873-4,  p.  108. 

Education    Commission,  Com.   Pap.  "^  Hans.  1).  v.  190,  p.  50.5;  v.  211, 

1861,  v.  L'l.  p.  010 :  Civ.  Ser.  Est.  1873-4,  p.  84. 
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Tlie  constitution  of  the  Education  Department  is  still  J™p^ 
in  a  transition  state,  and,  owing  to  the  persistent  efforts  mental 
of  educational  reformers,  it  is  probable  that  ere  long  ''^  ""^ 
it  may  undergo  further  changes,  and  the  field  of  it« 
operations  be   enlarged.     The   administration   of  this 
department  has  been  remarkably  successful.     It  began 
by  promoting  primary  education  in  its  most  elementary 
form,  and  has  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  great  per- 
fection.*    At  present  it  has  nothing   to  do  with  the 
liigher  education  of  tlie  country,  which   is  obtainable 
tlirou£rli  the  universities,  the  endowed  middle-class  and 
public  schools,  and  which  is  independent  of  government 
control,  and  subject  only  to  rules  laid  down  by  Tarlia- 
ment.' 

On  February  28,  ISGS,  on  motion  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  select 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  eitquire  into 

the  constitution  of  the  department,  with  a  view  to  it*  reor<;anisa- 
tion,  and  better  adaptation  for  tlie  iniportiint  functions  it  has  now  to 
perform.  This  committee  sat  until  June  23,  when,  being  unable 
to  complete  their  labours,  they  reported  the  evidence  already  taken 
to  the  House,  with  a  recommendation  tliat  the  erquiry  should  lie 
resumed  in  the  next  session.^  Accordingly,  on  February  13,  1866, 
the  connnittee  was  reappointed  again  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
John  Pakington.  They  sat  until  July,  when,  having  finished  their 
investigations,  and  being  engaged  in  deliberating  upon  a  draft  report 
presented  to  them  by  their  chairman,  a  change  of  ministry  occurred, 
and  Sir  John  Pakington  was  called  upon  to  assume  office.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  committee  decided  to  refrain  from  making 
any  recommejidations  to  Parliament,  upon  the  important  and  diffi- 
cult questions  which  had  engaged  their  attention,  until  the  new 
administration  had  had  time  to  consider  them.  They  therefore 
resolvetl  to  lay  the  evidence  alone  upon  the  table  of  the  House, 
leaving  it  for  the  House  to  determine  whether  they  should  be  re- 
appointed next  year,  in  order  to  prepare  a  report  thei-eon. 

The  committee  was  not  reappointed  ;  but  on  December  2,  18G7,   Minister 
Earl  Russell  submitted  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  favour  of  educa- 
of  the  extension  of  education  and  the  improvement  of  the  existing  **<*°* 
machinery  for  that  purpose  ;  also  recommending  the  appointment 
of  a  minister  of  education,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.     But  the 


'  Mr.  Lowe,  llar.s.  T).  v.  210,  p.  '  Ih.y.  1020. 

IGlt).  «  Com.  Pap.  I8Cu,  v.  C,p.  3. 
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MlnMiT      propoBitions  wore  ref^iinled  M  untimely,  muI  after  a  brial  debate  thw 

tion.  were  nogiitivod,  without  a  divuion." 

[On  July  29,  1870,  Earl  Ruuell  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  for  the  appointment  of  a  minijtter  of 
education  ;  hut  on  l>ein((  informed  that  the  reorganiBation  of  the  de- 
partment would  prolNtbly  be  undertaken  by  goremment  at  an  eariy 
periotl,  he  withdrew  his  motion.' 

On  May  22,  1874,  Lord  Hampton  (formerly  known  at  8ir  John 
Pakington)  moved,  in|the  House  of  Lords,  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
the  '  appointment  of  a  mininter  of  public  instruction,  who  should  lie 
entrusted  with  the  oare  and  sui>enntendenoe  of  all  matters  relating 
to  national  encouragement  of  science  and  art,  and  popular  educa- 
tion.' But  after  a  brief  debate,  the  question  was  negatived,  without 
a  division. 

On  June  16,  1874,  Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  moved  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  connider  how  the 
ministerial  responsibility  under  which  the  votes  for  education,  art 
and  science  are  administered  may  be  better  secured.  But  after  full 
debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  The  motion  was  again  made 
and  carried,  in  1883,  and  the  committee  nominated  on  June  29.] 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  of  1H66  there  appears  a 
copy  of  the  draft  report  submitted  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  and 
which  it  is  probable,  but  for  the  change  of  ministry,  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  committee. 

Adverting  to  the  conflicting  opinions  expressed  by  several  gentle- 
men who  had  presided  over  the  Education  Office,  concerning  the 
utility  of  the  committee  of  council  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  de- 
partment, it  is  stated  in  this  draft  rep)ort,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee,  '  that  the  agency  of  the  said  committee,  in  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  Educational  Department,  whether  administrative  or 
legislative,  is  anomalous  and  unnecessary  ;  that  it  tends  to  diminish, 
on  the  part  of  the  education  minister,  that  sense  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility which  is  the  best  security  for  efficient  discharge  of 
official  duties  ;  and  that  in  those  rare  cases  in  which  the  minister 
requires  advice  from  his  colleagues,  it  would  be  better  that  the 
whole  cabinet  should  be  consulted.'  And  in  regard  to  the  question 
whether,  under  the  present  regulations,  there  are  one  or  two  educa- 
tion ministers  (a  point  upon  which  the  statements  of  the  official 
witnesses  are  at  variance)  the  draft  report  recommends — 1.  That  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  being  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed,  should  cerise  to  exist.  2.  That 
there  should  be  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  with  a  seat  in  the 

*"  Hans.  D.  v,  190,  pp.  478-506.     And  see  ante,  p.  299. 
'  U.  v.  203,  p.  1157. 
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cabinet,  who  should  be  entrusted  with  tlie  care  and  sup«riiitMidenoe 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  national  encouragement  of  acienoe  aiid 
art  and  popular  education  in  every  part  of  the  country.'' 

From  the  testimony  of  the  most  experienced  and  competent  wit- 
nesses before  the  Education  Committee,  in  18G5  and  1866,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  system  administered  by  the  Education  DepartnMHBi 
is  partial,  incomplete,  and  too  highly  centralised.  And  also,  that 
the  Education  Department,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  not  well 
adapted  for  the  administration  of  a  reformed  system,  which  shall 
penetrate  and  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  every  part  of  th« 
country.  To  remedy  these  serious  defects,  it  was  prupoeed  to  de- 
clare in  the  draft  report  of  1866  that  the  duties  of  the  proposed 
minister  of  public  instruction  should  not  merely  be  administrative, 
but  also  suggestive  ;  that  local  organisation  in  connection  with  the 
central  department  should  be  resorted  to ;  that  power  should  be 
given  to  levy  a  rate  in  certain  cases,  in  lieu  of  the  principle  of 
voluntary  aid ;  and  that  resort  should  be  had  to  a  system  of  mixed 
religious  education,  as  a  substitute  for  tiie  denominational  system 
now  in  operation.  But  the  committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  until  they  were  aware  of  the  view  which  might  be  taken  upon 
these  great  questions  of  policy  by  the  new  administration,  and  had 
a  clear  prospect  of  arriving  at  conclusions  which  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  would  be  adopted  by  the  legislature,  it  woukl  be -unde- 
sirable to  disturb  and  unsettle  the  minds  of  those  who  are  actively 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  the  existing  system.' 

Another  educational  question  which  has  given  rise  to  much  con-   con- 
troversy ™  has  grown  out  of  what  is  termed  the  conscience  clause,   science 
This  is  a  regulation  which  was  tii-st  fmmed  by  the  Education  Office   <^^"*- 
about  the  year  1860,  and  which  has  since  been  made  applicable  to 
grants  on  behalf  of  all  public  elementary  schools." 

The  practical  effect  of  this  clause  was  originally  to  allow  fkarents 
who  did  not  wish  their  children  to  be  taught  any  particular  doctrine 
to  withdraw  them  from  the  schools  at  the  time  religious  instruction 
was  given.  At  first  this  clause  was  strenuously  opposetl  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  who  deprecated  the  withdrawal  of 
any  children  from  their  own  oversight  and  pastoral  care,  and  who 
feared  that  even  this  concession  to  dissenters  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  denominational  character  of  the  schools,  and  lead  to  all  religious 
teaching  therein  being  done  away  with.  But  the  objections  to  the 
operation  of  the  clause  gradually  subsided  and  the  impression  gained 

^  Rep.  Com*,  on  Education,  pp.  x.  Committees.     Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6. 

xvi.     Com.  Pap.  1866,  v.  7.  Index,   pp.  16-20.     lb.   l66t>,  v.  7. 

»  lb.  pp.  xi.  xii.  xvi.  xvii.     Com.  Index,  pp.  3'Jl-333. 
Pap.  18CG,  v.  7.  »  Kep.  Educ.  Com*.  Evid.  3435- 

"»  See  the    voluminous   evidence  3430.     Com.   Pap.   1866,  v.  7.     And 

on  the  subject  before  the  Education  see  Hana.  1).  v.  192,  p.  407. 

VOL.    II.  Z   Z 
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Con-  ground  amongst  all  |iiirtio8  that  it  wn«  fair  and  rwinonable.     The 

■elenofl  govnrnni<Mit  have  l)con  dcHirouH  that  the  clauim  Hhould  1h>  ho  appliiMi 
as  to  give  protection  and  liberty  to  p*renta  to  remove  their  children 
from  the  influence  of  any  ndigious  teaching  which  they  may  deem 
objectionable  ;  and,  at  the  fuime  time,  to  Mcure  that  denominational 
teaching  in  the  schooU  bIi'  )>e  interfered  with.  Thua  interpre* 

ted,  the  principle  of  the  i '  •  clause  waa  generally  accepted.* 

In  1868,  and  the  following  ■earioni,  the  principle  of  the  con- 
science clause  waa  distinctly  ratified  by  Parliament,  and  applied  to 
all  public,  endowed  and  elementary  schooU  ;  by  the  establishment 
of  a  '  time  table  conscience  clause,'  prescribing  the  times  at  which 
religious  instruction  shall  or  shall  not  be  given,  in  every  school, 
and  permitting  the  withdrawal  by  the  parent  of  any  scholar  from 
such  instruction,  without  fnrfoitinf/  any  of  the  other  benefits  of  the 
school.P 

Moreover  by  the  Elein>  i  t ny  I'^ucation  Act  of  1870  (33  «fe  34 
Vict.  c.  75,  sec.  7),  the  pi  )\i  ioiis  in  previous  statutes  for  securing 
some  religious  teaching  in  all  State-aided  schools,  as  well  as  the 
examination  of  the  children  in  religious  subjects  by  her  Bfajesty's 
inspectors,  were  given  up.  It  is  now  a  condition  of  the  government 
grant  that  it  should  not  be  made  in  respect  of  any  instruction  on 
religious  subjects  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  Education  Department  is  now 
confined  to  securing  that  the  requisite  amount  of  efficient  sf-uKir 
instruction  is  provided  in  all  elementary  schools. i  With  this  limita 
tion,  however,  the  time  table  conscience  clause  continues  in  opera- 
tion, and  affords  adequate  opportunity  for  elementary  religioua 
instruction  to  all  children  attending  the  public  schools,  whose 
parents  desire  that  they  may  receive  the  same.** 

• 

By  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  national 
provision  was  made  for  a  system  of  school  board  edu- 
cation throughout  England  and  the  metropolis.  This 
Act  provides  that  such  school  boards  be  empowered 
and  required  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  pro- 
vision or  erection  of  a  sufficient  number  of  additional 


°  Duke    of    Marlborough    (lord  33  &  34  Vict,  c.  75 ;  and  Hans.  D. 

president  of  the  council).     Hans.  D.  v.  220,  p.  1642. 

V.  190,  pp.  600,  501.     And  see  lb.  v.  '  Ld.  Sandon,  Hans.  D.  t.  228, 

192,  p.   1158;    v.  194,   p.    1374;    v.  p.   267;    lb.  v.    231.     Appx.   iiii. 

202,  p.  286.     As  to  present  working  Act  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  79,  sec.  19. 

of  the  conscience  clause,    see  lb.  v.  '  See  Owen's  Elementary  Educa- 

230,  pp.  1240,  1262,  1299,  1411.  tion    Act.      Ed.    1876,  pp.   23,  61. 

p  See  31  Sc  32  Vict.  c.  118,  sec.  Hans.  D.  v.  236,  p.  749. 
12 ;   32  &  33  Vict.  c.  56,  sec.  15-19  ; 
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schools,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the  population,  where 
a  deficiency  in  this  respect  is  proved  to  exist.  Provision 
was  made  by  section  12  of  the  said  Act  for  anticipating 
this  proposed  local  enquiry,  and  for  the  immediate 
election  of  school  boards,  on  the  application  of  the  town 
councils,  of  municipal  boroughs,  or  of  the  ratepayers  in 
extra-municipal  parishes. 

The  beneficial  results  of  this  Act  speedily  manifested 
themselves,  for  the  lords  of  the  committee  reported  : 
'We  received  within  (twelve  months)  a  short  period  of 
the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  so  many  applications 
for  the  formation  of  school  boards  under  this  section 
that  one  of  our  first  duties  was  to  frame  regulations  for 
the  election  of  school  boards.  .  .  .  The  voluntary  adop- 
tion by  so  large  a  proportion  of  tlie  population  of  the 
kingdom  of  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  Act  is 
extremely  gratifying,  as  it  shows  how  earnest  a  desire 
is  felt  throughout  the  country  to  carry  into  effect, 
without  delay,  the  powers  with  which  each  locality  is 
now  vested,  to  extend,  improve,  and  complete  the 
existing  provision  for  the  education  of  the  people.'  • 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1870  there  were  8,281  day  and  night 
schools  inspected  under  this  system,  with  an  attendance  of  1,878,584 
day  scholars  ;  in  1885  the  numV)er  of  schools  inspected  had  in- 
creased to  19,020,  and  the  attendance  of  day  and  night  scholars  to 
5,011,670.* 

The  establishment  at  the  head  office  in  London  con-  officials, 
sists  of  a  permanent  secretary  (with  a  salary  of  1,800/. 
per  annum),  three  assistant  secretaries,  twenty-two 
examiners,  and  a  large  staff  of  inspectors  and  clerks ; 
together  with  an  advising  counsel,  an  architect,  an 
accountant,  and  a  private  secretary  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent." All  the  patronage  of  the  department,  whether  it 
be  direct,  or  by  nomination  for  competition  under  the 


•  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  22,  p.  15.  "  Civ.  Serv.  Eat.  1888-0,  p.  .364. 

'  lb.  1886,  V.  24,  p.  ix. 
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civil  service  competitive  system,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
lord  president/ 
CoTT*.  Tlie  correspondence  of  the  department  is  conducted 

«no«f  ^y  ^^®  secretary,  but  always  in  the  name  of  *  My  Lords ' 
the  members  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
In  fact,  every  letter  that  leaves  the  office  is  written  in 
the  name  of  *  My  Lords,'  even  though  it  may  be  but  the 
decision  of  an  assistant  secretary,  or  of  an  examiner, 
upon  a  minor  point  of  practice,  and  may  not  even  1:  ■ 
been  seen  by  the  secretary.  In  this,  as  in  other  pui  .. 
departments,  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  busiiu  >s, 
the  permanent  officer  is  trusted  with  the  name  of  the 
department  as  he  might  be  with  a  common  seal.  He 
uses  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  if  lie  misuses  it, 
the  appeal  lies  to  his  chiefs.  In  the  great  mass  of  daily 
business,  it  is  impossible  to  submit  every  letter  to  the 
official  head :  and  where  a  case  is  clear,  and  according 
to  precedent,  the  secretary  would  be  justified  in  decid- 
ing it  himself,  in  the  name  of  *  My  Lords.'  *  Any  case 
which  fairly  admitted  of  doubt,  or  wherein  the  writer 
had  made  a  special  request  that  the  responsible  minister 
should  be  consulted,  he  would  carry  to  his  superior 
officers  ;  upon  whom  devolves  the  sole  responsibility  to 
Parliament  for  every  act  of  administration.*  Letters  on 
minor  points  are  drafted  under  the  directions  of  the 
examiners,  and  are  usually  signed  by  an  assistant  secre- 
tary.^ 

The  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Depart-  ^J  ^^  Order  in  council,  issued  February  25,  1856, 

ment  of      tlic  Department  of  Science  and  Art  (previously  under  the 

and  Art. 

'  Rep.Com*.  on  Education.  Evid.  Pap.  1865,  v.  G,     The  secretary  in- 

217,218,631.     Com.  Pap.   I860,  v.  variably  communicates  with  the  vice- 

6.  president    upon     official     business ; 

'  lb.    145-147,    281-291,   327-  though  he  has  free  access  to  the  lord 

330.  president  when  necessary.     Jb.  208- 

*  Report   Com*,    on   Education.  214. 
Evid.  290-292,  507,  869-873.     Com.  y  lb.  330. 
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direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade)  was  transferred  to  J^~» 
the  superintendence  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Departs 
Privy  Council.  ™*'°** 

The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  owes  its  origin 
to  suggestions  contained  in  the  second  report  of  the 
commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  being 
favourably  entertained  by  the  government,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  ParUament  was  invited,  by  the  speech  from  the 
throne  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1852—3,  in  a 
*  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the  Fine 
Arts  and  of  Practical  Science.*  In  furtherance  of  this 
idea,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  in  March,  1853,  autho- 
rised the  estabhshment  of  a  new  department,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  be  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practical  Science  and  Art. 

Already,  in  1837,  a  government  school  for  the  study 
of  ornamental  art  and  design,  as  applied  to  manufac- 
tures, had  been  established,  pursuant  to  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836,  on  arts 
and  manufactures,  which  recommended  that  '  specimens 
from  the  era  of  the  revival  of  the  arts,  everything  in 
short  which  exhibits  in  combination  the  efforts  of  the 
artist  and  workman,'  should  be  collected  together  for 
the  use  of  art-students."  This  recommendation  was 
afterwards  carried  into  effect  by  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ;  whilst  in  1838,  about  1,500/.  was  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  objects  of  ornamental  art  for  the 
benefit  of  the  School  of  Design.*  From  this  school 
several  branch  institutions  emanated  in  various  parts 
of  Great  Britain.  These  were  conducted  with  varying 
success.  Two  enquiries  were  subsequently  made  into 
the  progress  of  the  Government  School  of  Design,  one 


•  Com.  Pap.  1836,  v.  9,  p.  1.  Ap-  since  its  foundation,  Stc.    Com.  Pap. 

pended  to  the  30th  Rep.  of  the  Sci-  1883,  v.  27. 

ence  and  Art  Dept.  (in  1883)  is  a  *  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  16,  pp.  629, 

history  of  the   department  showinof  550. 
its  development  during  the  30  years 
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Science  in  1847,  by  the  Jkmrd  of  Trade,"  tlie  other  in  1849,  by 
il.'part-  a  committee  of  the  Houne  of  Commons.*  The  result 
"»«"'•  was  tlie  or^^'lni.sation,  in  1852,  of  a  Department  of  Prac- 
tical Art,  which  siiould  endeavour,  by  meaiiii  of  elemen- 
tary art  schools  and  museums,  to  foster  and  encourage 
a  taste  for  art  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and,  by  establishing  centrzd 
institutions  in  London  and  elsewhere,  to  train  teachers, 
and  supply  higher  instruction  in  special  branches 
thereof. 

A  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  and  MineuuM-^^  iui«i 
Mining  Record  Office,  a  Royal  School  for  instruction  in 
Mining,  Metallurgy,  and  various  manufactures,  were 
likewise  established  by  government,  and  (together  with 
the  Department  of  Practical  Art)  were  all  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  in  1853. 
This  department  is  furthermore  entrusted  with  the 
prosecution  of  the  Geological  Sur\'ey  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  collection  and  publication  of  mining 
records.**  These  institutions  are  under  one  head,  who  is 
entitled  director-general  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  director  of  the  School 
of  Mines  and  Geological  Museum.  It  has  charge  of  the 
National  Portrait  Exhibition,  which  is  one  of  great  his- 
torical interest,  and  owes  its  origin  to  certain  suggestions 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1865." 

This  collection  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  which  is  under  the  control  of  fifteen  trustees,  who  were  first 
appointed  in  1857,  and  who  report  annually  to  the  lords  of  the  trea- 
sury.'' In  like  manner  the  National  Gallery  of  Paintings  is  controlled 
by  trustees,  who  are  appointed  by  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
who  report  annually  to  the  Treasury.^  See  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Aug.  1,  1867,  and  on  May  9,  1876,  on  the  national  art 
collections  and  their  administration. 

••  Com.  Pap,  1847,  v.  62,  pp.  473,  annual  report*  of  director-gen.    ai>- 

616.  pended  to  Reports  from  Science  and 

"  lb.  1849,  V.  18,  p.  1.  Art  Department. 

«•  For  the  progress  of  the  Geolo-  '  Civ.  Serv.  B?t.  1875-6,  p.  .320. 

jrical  Siir%-ey,  and  the  condition  of  ^  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v,  22,  p.  849. 

the  Museum  and  School  of  Mines,  see  *  lb.  v.  55,  p.  55 
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Navigation  schools  for  the  instruction  of  officers  of  Science 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  youths  intended  for  a  sea-  Depar'- 
faring  life,  have  been  instituted  in  different  parts  of  the  °*'"^'' 
United  Kingdom,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Department.**  In  1864,  the 
government  decided  upon  founding  a  Royal  School  of 
Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering,  for  the 
scientific  education  of  shipbuilders ;  which  is  likewise 
under  the  direction  of  this  department.  Though  pri- 
marily intended  for  government  pupils,  to  be  employed 
in  the  Admiralty  dockyards,  this  school  is  thrown  open 
to  the  pubUc  generally,  with  a  view  to  its  becoming  a 
great  national  institution,  for  the  service  both  of  the 
royal  navy  and  of  the  mercantile  marine.*  During  Sir 
R.  Peel's  administration  (1841-4G),  a  similar  institution 
was  established  at  Portsmouth,  to  which  selected  pupils 
from  the  other  dockyards  were  sent  for  instruction  ;  and 
it  proved  very  serviceable.  When  Sir  James  Graham 
became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  1853,  this  school 
was  abolished,  a  step  which  operated  very  injuriously 
to  the  maritime  interests  of  the  country,  so  that  its 
re-establishment  produced  general  satisfaction.^  By  an 
Admiralty  minute  of  January  17,  1873,  this  school  is 
now  absorbed  in  the  new  royal  naval  college  at  Green- 
wich.' 

Of  late  years,  the  attention  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  as  well  as  of  the  public  generally,  has  been 
directed  to  the  necessity  for  the  more  energetic  encour- 
agement of  technical  education,  and  the  scientific  in- 
struction of  artisans. 


''  See  Captain  Ryder's  Reports  on  Com.  of  Coun.  on  Education. 

Navigation  Schools,"Com.  Pap.  1859,  '  Ih.  1864,  v.  37,  p.  611.     Ilanfl. 

V.  21,  pt.  2,  p.  583  ;  lb.   1860,  v.  24,  D.  v.  173,  pp.  1112,  1308;  v.  176,  p. 

p.    114;    and,   in  subsequent  years,  498. 

Captain  Donnelly's  lie  ports  on  Sci-  ''  Hans.  J),  v.  181,  p.  1572. 

enee   and  Navigation   Schools;    ap-  '  Com.  Pap.  1873,  v.  42,  p.  601. 

pended  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Ih.  1883,  v.  27,  p.  111.  Ante,  p.  111. 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 


Tec)inical 
instruc- 
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Tlie  Soboola  Enquiry  CornniiMiioii  miule  a  ipecial  report  in  IBC7 
concerning  information  roc<*ived  hy  tlicia  that  the  ludu^trial  Kxid- 
bition  of  Pfirifi  in  18G7  fumiKhod  evidanoe  of  a  decline  in  the  rape- 
rioriiy  of  certain  brancheii  of  Knf](Ii«h  manufacture  over  tbow  of  other 
nations,  which  was  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  want  of  t'^hni^^l  edtt- 
oation  in  England.  They  were  induced  to  make  thii  report,  ••  the 
prosecution  of  any  enquiry  into  this  subject  appeared  to  be  beyond 
their  powers."  Shortly  afterwards  a  munificent  gift  of  IOO,00(ML 
was  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  to  found  30  scholanhipe,  of  tbt 
annual  value  of  100/.  each,  for  the  further  inttmetion  of  jonsg  mea 
in  meclumical  science. ■>  In  1875  Sir  Joseph  bequeathed  ■oma  Tala* 
able  lands  to  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  to  form  a  perma- 
nent endowment  for  the  same  purpose.*  An  Act  of  Parliament  wae 
passed  to  enable  the  department  to  accept  this  munificent  gift,  viz. 
38  &  39  Vict.  c.  68.  In  1881  a  royal  commission  was  a|^inted  to 
enquire  into  the  instruction  of  the  industrial  classes  in  foreign  ooan- 
tries  in  technical  and  other  subjects,  and  into  the  effiacte  thereoL 

The  following  questions  were  addressed,  in  Novem- 
tion.         ber  1867,  to  chambers  of  commerce  throughout  the 
kingdom  :  — 

1.  What  trades  are  now  being  injured  by  the  want 
of  a  technical  education  ? 

2.  How,  and  in  what  particulars,  are  they  injured? 

3.  How  do  other  countries,  from  their  greater 
attention  to  technical  instruction,  absorb  our 
trade?  Give  instances,  and,  if  possible,  sta- 
tistics. 

3.  What  plan  of  technical  education  would  remedy 
the  evil  ? 

Copies  of  answers  received  to  these  queries — together 
with  reports  upon  technical,  industrial,  and  professional 
instruction  in  various  foreign  countries — were  laid  before 
Parliament.  And  in  1868,  the  House  of  Commons  ap- 
pointed a  select  committee  to  enquire  into  the  provisions 
for  giving  instruction  in  theoretical  and  applied  science 
to  the  industrial  classes.  The  debate  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee  betokened    the   necessity  for 

»  Com  Pap.  1867,  v.  26,  p.  261.  »  Hans.  D.  v.  226,  p.  603. 

»  Jh.  1867-8,  V.   53,  p.  759. 
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additional  exertions  to  secure  the  ancient  superiority 
of  British  workmen  over  their  continental  competitors, 
while  it  also  showed  that  the  government  had  not  been 
supine  in  the  matter."  The  committee  reported  a  series 
of  valuable  suggestions  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
instruction  in  England,  with  much  useful  evidence  on 
the  subject,  which  has  been  zealously  turned  to  account 
by  the  department.'^ 

In  1870  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  make  enquiry  with 
regard  to  scientific  instruction  and  tlie  advaneement  of  scienoe.  It 
made,  in  all,  eight  ref>orts,  between  1870  and  1875.'" 

They  made  a  first  report  in  March  1871,  reoommending  the  con- 
solidation of  the  School  of  Mines  and  the  College  of  Chemistry  into  » 
new  institution,  with  additional  means  of  instruction,  to  be  called 
the  Science  School,  the  organization  and  aooouuuodation  of  which 
they  considered  in  a  supplcuientiiry  report. 

The  second  report  was  made  in  1872.  It  was  upon  scientific  in- 
struction in  training  colleges  and  elementary  day  schools,  under  the 
Education  Department,  and  in  science  classes  under  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

The  third  report,  made  in  1872,  concerned  the  condition  and  im- 
provement of  scientific  education  and  research  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  fourth  report,  presented  in  1874,  is  descriptive  of  : — 1,  The 
British  Museum  (but  mainly  in  reference  to  its  natural  history  col- 
lections, which  have  since  been  transferred  to  a  new  building  erected 
for  their  reception  at  South  Kensington)  ;  2,  The  Museum  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England  ;  3,  The  National  Botanical 
Collections  and  Gardens  ;  4,  The  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  ;  5, 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  and  its  branch  at  Bethnal  Green  ; 
6,  Other  scientific  collections  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  7,  On 
public  lectures  in  connection  with  museums.* 

The  fifth  report,  also  presented  in  1874,  dealt  with  scientific  in- 
struction in  University  College,  London,  in  King's  College,  London, 
in  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  in  the  College  of  Physical  Science, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 

The  sixth  report  dealt  with  scientific  instruction  in  English  pub- 
lic and  endowed  schools. 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  191,  p.  160.  '  See  Genl.  Index  to   them  all. 

"  Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  15,  p.  1.  Com.  Pap.  1875,  v.  28,  p.  473. 
For  history  of  and  the  work  under-  •  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  24,  p.  64.3. 

taken  by  the   department,  see  Com.  lb.  1872,  v.  25,  p.  1.    lb.  1873,  v.  28, 

Pap.  1884-5,  V.  2i),  p.  11.  p.  637.     lb.  1874,  v.  22,  pp.  1,  51. 
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Th*;  H(>v(>nth  rni)ort  with  the  Univenity  of  London,  th«  UnirMvi- 
ties  of  (Scotland  and  Indand. 

Tho  eighth  repjrt  concludes  the  enquiry,  and  deaU  with  the  reU- 
tioriH  of  govorninnnt  to  scieooe  and  to  the  adranoement  of  ■deatiiie 
reseurch.  To  tlijg  end,  it  recommenda  the  eetaMMJtaent  of  a  MinJatry 
of  Science  and  Education,  to  be  iMirted  by  a  eooncil  repreeenting 
the  scientiiic  knowledge  of  the  nation.  Theee  reporta  were  preeented 
to  Parliament  in  1875.* 

Science  Moreover  the  government  have  enlarged  the  grants 

Depart-  for  secular  instruction  (beyond  reading,  writing,  and 
°*'"''-  arithmetic)  in  elementary  schools  ;  and,  in  order  to  assist 
artisans  who  may  show  an  aptitude  for  Kcientific  in- 
struction, have  created  scholarships  or  exhibitions  for 
the  encouragement  of  science  instruction,  and  for  the 
support  of  students  of  the  industrial  classes  while 
continuing  their  education.  These  are  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  previous  efforts  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  and  by  promoting  scientific  instruction  in 
elementary  schools,  to  form  a  connecting  link  between 
them  and  the  science  and  art  schools  and  classes." 
South  The  Department  of  Science  and  Art  is  likewise 

ton°Mu-*  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum,  an  institution  which  may  also  be  said  to 
have  arisen  from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  inas- 
much as  Parliament  voted  5,000/.  for  the  purchase  of 
articles  out  of  that  exhibition,  which  were  afterwards 
deposited  in  the  museum  at  South  Kensington. 

This  museum,  however,  was  not  formally  opened  as 
a  separate  institution  until  1857,  when  it  began  to  em- 
body, on  a  larger  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted, 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  of  successive  par- 
liamentary committees  since  1836  for  the  improvement 
of  industrial  art  in  this  country.  The  collections  in  this 
museum  and  in  the  various  buildinsfs  connected  with  it 


seum. 


*  Com.  Pap.  1875,  v.  28,  p.  417.  p.  17.    Rep.  Com",   on  Science  and 

"  Copy   of  Minute,   &c.,  of  the  Art  (Ireland,  p.  xiiv.)     Com.  Pap. 

Education    Com*,  on   Scientific  In-  1868-9,  v.  24.    See  Hans.  D.  v.  191, 

struction,  Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  54,  p.  180. 
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now  consist  of  (1)  South  Kensington  Museum  proper, 
with  its  national  and  loan  collections  ;  (2)  National  Art 
Library ;  (3)  School  of  Science ;  (4)  Department  of 
Science  and  Art ;  (5)  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
Gardens;  (6)  School  of  Cookery  ;  (7)  Royal  School  of 
Art  Needlework  ;  (8)  National  Training  School  of  Music  ; 
(9)  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  (10)  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery ;  (11)  Patent  Museum ;  (12) 
Museum  of  Fish  Culture;  (13)  East  Lidia  Museum; 
(14)  Queensland  Museum,  and  other  colonies ;  (15) 
Museum  of  Naval  Architecture  ;  (16)  Educational  Mu- 
seum ;  (17)  collections  of  building  materials,  models  of 
machinery  and  munitions  of  war;  (18)  Caxton  Exhibi- 
tion of  printing  ;  (19)  collection  of  scientific  apparatus ; 
(20)  British  Museum  of  Natural  History  ;  (21)  Memorial 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  (22)  Minton's  Art  Pottery 
Studio. 

On  three  days  in  the  week  the  museum  is  freely 
open  to  the  public,  and  on  the  other  three  days  to 
students ;  the  general  public  may  Hkewise  attend  on 
these  days,  on  payment  of  a  small  entrance  feeJ  It  ia 
open  for  three  evenings  in  the  week,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  working  classes,  who  attend  in  large  numbers.*  A 
branch  museum  was  opened  at  Bethnal  Green,  on  June 
24,  1872,  which  is  imder  similar  regulations. 

It  is  an  important  branch  of  the  system  of  art  educa-  i>wtri- 
tion,  that  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  supported  locaimu- 
by  government,  and  is  made  use  of  as  a  central  reposi-  ■«'*™*»  '^• 
tory  for  choice  examples  of  foreign  and  domestic  art. 
It  is  also  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  specimens 
of  art  (as  gifts)  to  provincial  museums  and  schools  of 
science  and  art ;  and  with  the  circulation,  by  way  of 
loan,  of  similar  articles  for  local  exhibitions,  museums, 


'  The  annual  average  of  visitors     hibition)  has  been  over  800,000. 
to  the  museum  from  1857  to  1876  *  Civ.  Serv.    Eat.     1877-8, 

(excluding  1862,  the  year  of  the  Ex-    297  n. 
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and  schools  of  art  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  also  of 
books  from  the  Art  Library  to  local  art  schools.  A 
travelling  collection  of  articles  from  each  division  of  the 
central  museum  has  been  organised,  which  is  sent  in 
rotation  to  local  schools  of  art,  upon  certain  cx)ndition8, 
a  practice  which  has  proved  most  serviceable  to  art 
students  who  frequent  such  schools.'  A  similar  use  is 
about  to  be  made  of  superfluous  and  unexhibited  speci- 
mens of  art,  science,  and  literature,  now  dejKJsited  in 
the  national  museums  and  galleries  in  London.'' 
i?'i*o?°^*  '^'here  is  a  Koyal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland, 

Bcience.  founded  in  1867,  as  a  strictly  instructional  institution, 
in  place  of  the  old  Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  which 
has  ceased  to  exist ;  the  lloyal  Dublin  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  arts,  manufactures,  agriculture  and  natural 
history,  together  with  the  Eoyal  Zoological  Society  of 
Ireland,  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy,  &c.,  are  also 
connected  with,  and  enriched  by  contributions  from, 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art.  And  there  is  now 
a  General  Science  and  Arts  Museum,  with  a  National 
Library,  and  Botanic  Garden,  in  Dublin."  A  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industrial  Art,  and  of  Natural  History, 
has  likewise  been  established  in  Edinburgh  in  connection 
with  this  department.* 

The  South  Kensington  Museum  is  under  the  control 


«  Com.  Pap.  I860,  v.  16,  pp.  711,  of  Science  (Dublin),  &c.    Com.  Pap. 

789.   Rep.  Sel.  Com*,  on  Paris  Exhi-  1867,  v.  65,  p.  777.     Rep.  of  Com", 

bition,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  V.  10,  pp.  614,  on  Science   and   Art   (Ireland)   Jb. 

645,  658.    A  catalogue  of  the  printed  1 869.  30th  Rep.  of  the  Dept.  in  1883. 

works  of  all  countries  relating  to  the  Com.  Pap.  1883,  v.  27,  p.  1. 
fine  arts,  from  the  invention  of  print-  '  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1877-8,  p.  287. 

inp  up  to  the  year  1865,  has  been  com-  Rep.  Sel.  Com*.  Paris  Exhibition,  pp. 

piled  and  published.    The  scheme  for  16, 22, 24.  Com.  Pap.  1867,v.  10,  p.  1. 

publishing  this   universal   art  cata-  And  see  Report  of  Committee  to  en- 

logue  was  first  objected  to,  but  after-  quire  into  the  constitution,  working, 

wards   approved   by    the  H.   of    C.  and     success     of    the    Government 

Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.'391  ;  lb.  v.  190,  Schools  of  Art,  and  into  the  system 

p.  1218;  v.  192,  pp.   1165-1172;  v.  under  which  the  parliamentary  grants 

202,  p.  624.  for  promoting  national  education  in 

y  Hans.  D.  v.  197,  p.  946.  art  are  distributed  and  administered. 

■  Papers  relating  to  the  College  Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  12,  p.  189. 
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of  a  director  who  has  a  salary  of  950/.,  and  two  assist-  s°°*^ 

J  1*11  Keusing- 

ant  directors,  with  a  salary  of  700/.  each.  And  there  are  ton  mu- 
two  museum  superintendents,  besides  three  keepers,  and  ^®"™' 
ten  assistant  keepers.**  A  large  number  of  the  books 
and  other  articles  in  the  museum  have  been  presented 
by  private  individuals  to  the  nation  ;  but  these  gifts  are 
supplemented  from  annual  grants  by  Parliament,  for  the 
purchase  or  reproduction  of  works  of  art,  to  be  deposited 
therein,  or  in  local  art  schools,  &c.  No  purchase  is 
made  from  this  fund  without  the  approval  of  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  and 
they  are  advised  in  such  matters  by  the  art  referees." 
By  an  Act  passed  in  1883  (c.  4)  the  trustees  and  director 
of  the  National  Gallery  were  empowered  to  lend  works 
of  art  to  other  pubhc  galleries  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  minute  of  the  Education  Committee,  dated  March' 
17,  1863,  created  two  permanent  art  referees  of  the 
Kensington  Museum — one  to  be '  responsible  for  advising 
the  board  in  respect  of  the  purchase  of  all  classes  of 
objects  of  art  (whether  ornamental  or  industrial,  ancient 
or  modern),  except  modern  (dating  from  1750)  pictures, 
sculpture,  and  engravings,'  the  other,  to  advise  in  regard 
to  the  aforesaid  exceptions.  The  first  referee  made  a 
point  of  visiting  the  continent  every  year  in  search  of 
works  of  art  to  be  added  to  the  museum.  It  was  also 
his  duty  to  procure  casts  or  other  reproductions  of  works 
of  art  in  museums  and  public  buildings,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  should  either  remain  at  the  Kensins- 
ton  Museum,  or  be  circulated  amongst  the  affiliated 
museums,  or  loaned  to  local  exhibitions,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.*^  But  in  1868,  government,  upon  the 
advice  of  a  departmental  committee  of  enquiry,  abolished 


»>  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  936.     Rep.  Com*.  Paris  Exhib.  pp.  24,  42.  Com. 

Conl^  Paris  Exhib.  p.  10.  Com.  Pap.  Pap.  1867,  v.  10. 
1867,  V.  10.     Civ.  Serv.Est.  1877-8,  •»  Rep.  Com'.  Paris  Eibib.  p.  24. 

p.  296.  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  10. 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  693.     Rep. 
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MoMttBM.  these  ofTK^es,  and  resolved  insteati  to  consult  jjentlemen 
skilled  in  difierent  branehes  of  science  and  art,  as  to 
intended  purchases,  paying  them  according  to  a  set 
scale  of  fees.* 

The  South  Kensington  Museum,  with  the  branch 
museum  at  Ik'thnal  Green,  is  rapidly  growing  in  public 
estimation,  and  the  distribution  therefrom  of  special 
collections,  illustrating  particular  branches  of  science 
and  art,  to  local  museums  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  is  much  and  increasingly  valued  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  the  means  of  affording  recreation 
and  instruction  to  the  whole  nation,  and  especially  to 
the  poorer  classes,  and  has  tended  greatly  to  improve 
the  taste  and  skill  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers. 
This  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  admirable 
^collection  of  art  manufacture  and  implements  of  educa- 
tion at  the  central  museum  itself,  which  has  attracted 
great  attention  abroad,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
similar  industrial  museums  in  other  lands.  All  these 
results  are  attributable,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  inter- 
national exhibitions  which  sprang  into  existence  in 
1851.' 

The  SelectCommitteeonSchoolsof  Art,  1864, recommended  'that 
the  collection  of  works  of  decorative  art  at  South  Kensington  b« 
made  more  generally  useful  than  at  present  throughout  the  country, 
especially  in  connection  -with  local  museums.'  Accordingly,  the 
annual  grant  for  the  purchase,  loan,  and  distribution  of  objects  to 
schools  of  art,  or  for  local  exhibition,  has  since  been  largely  in- 
creased.K 

Moreover,  magnificent  buildings  for  the  museum 
itself,  for  the  science  and  art  collections,  and  for  the 
National  Art  Library,  have  been  built  out  of  parlia- 
mentary grants,  aided  by  funds  supplied  by  the  com- 
missioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  who  have  been 


•  Hans.  D.  v.  192,  pp.  1168, 1 171,  Hans.  D.  v.  189,  p.  1 232. 

1607.  '  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1877-8,  p.  2i 

*  Rep.  Com*.  Paris  Eihib.   pp.  Hans.  D.  v.  192,  p.  1161. 
34,  3&-41.    Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  10. 
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incorporated   by  Act   of  Parliament   as  a  permanent 
body.*' 

The  board  for  the  control  and  management  of  the  Control  of 
Science  and  Art  Department  and  its  affiliated  institu-  and  Art 
tions  is  composed  of  the  lord  president  and  the  vice-  ^^JJf" 
president  of  the  committee  of  council  on  education,  the 
controlling  power,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  being 
with  the  lord  president.  None  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Education  Committee  are  consulted  on  the 
business  of  this  department.  Tlie  board  usually 
assemble  about  once  a  week,  generally  at  South  Ken- 
sington, for  the  transaction  of  business.*  To  advise 
and  assist  this  board  there  are,  in  addition  to  the  secre- 
tary and  assistant  secretary,  other  permanent  oflScers. 
First,  an  inspector-director  for  art,  and  principal  of  the 
National  Art  Training  School,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise 
the  board  in  regard  to  purchases,  &c.  He  also  super- 
intends the  various  schools  of  art  throughout  the 
country,  and  authorises  examinations  thereat.'  There 
is  also  a  director  for  science,  who  superintends  a  large 
and  increasing  number  of  schools  for  instruction  in 
science  generally,  including  mathematical,  mechanical, 
and  physical  science.  These  schools  are  examined 
yearly,  and  receive  government  aid  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  under  instruction.^ 

An  annual  report  is  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  Annual 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  committee  of  council     ^ 
on  education,  exclusively  concerning  the  proceedings  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  within  the  year. 

The  report  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  session  of 


••  Mr.  Bowrlng's  papers  in  Nine-  pp.  5,  9.     Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  10. 

teenth  Cen.  Rev.  for  June  and  Aug.  ^  76.  pp.  3,  16.     Civ.  Sen",  Eat. 

1877.    Com.    Pap.  1870,  v.   64,  p.  1877-8,  p.  291.     Hans.  D.  v.  192,  p. 

737.  1162.     For  a  comparison  of  the  pro- 

'  Rep.  Sel.  Com',  on  Education,  vision  made  bv  the  state  for  technical 

Evid.   822,   1329,  2308,  2461,    &c.  education  in  'Great   Britain  and  in 

Cora.  Pap.  1865,  v.  6.  other  countriea,  see  lb.  v.  189,  p.  369. 

^  Rep.    Com*.  Paris    ISxbibition, 
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|^PJ>'J'or  1884-5  by  this  deparLment,'  deab  with  the  following 
heads : — 

I.  Aid  fnven  towardi  tho  promotion  of  imtmetioo  la  ■oitnot, 

(a)  Klomentaiy  scientific  inBtmotioo. 

In  May  1884,  1,463  school*  were  examined  ;  of  theee 
1,116  were  in  England  and  Wales,  184  in  Scotland,  and  163 
in  Ireland.  In  this  year  the  system  of  awarding  prises  wa« 
attolished,  and  the  money  so  expended  was  implied  to  the 
estal)li8hment  of  scholarships. 
(6)  Advanced  scientific  instruction. 

In  this  class  is  the  Normal  School  of  Science^  and  Royal 
School  of  Minet ;  also  the  Royal  College  of  Seienee,  DuhUn. 
The  total  number  of  students  under  instruction  in  therariofU 
divisions  of  the  normal  school  during  the  session  1883-4  was 
213. 

II.  Aid  given  towards  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  elemen- 

tary drawing  as  a  part  of  national  education,  and  in  fine  art 
as  applied  to  industry, 
(o)  Elementary  inHtruttion. 

In  the  year  ending  August  1884,  778,830  children  and 
pupil  teachers  were  taught  drawing,  and  500,007  children 
and  8,363  pupil  teachers  were  examined.  The  number  of  art 
classes  examined  was  490,  and  the  pupils  attending,  23,745. 

(b)  Advanced  art  instruction. 

Fifteen  new  schools  of  art,  and  two  new  branch  schools, 
were  established  in  1883-4,  and  the  total  number  of  schools 
of  art  in  advanced  and  elementary  art  was  188,  with  14 
branches.  The  number  of  persona  taught  drawing,  painting, 
or  modelling  through  the  agency  of  tiiis  department  in  1884 
amounted  to  851,805.  Under  this  head  there  is  a  Normal 
Art  Training  Scliool  for  students  training  to  become  art 
teachers,  also  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  School  of  Art. 

III.  The  administration  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  the 
central  repository  for  objects  of  science  and  art,  which,  as 
far  as  practicable,  are  circulated  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

There  are  three  libraries  connected  with  this  institution, 
viz.,  the  Art,  Educational,  Dyce  and  Forster  Libraries.  The 
following  is  a  summary  of  classes  of  exhibits,  viz.  :  I.  Sculp- 
ture in  marble,  stone,  «fec.  II.  ^Mosaics  in  stone  and  glass. 
III.  Carvings  in  ivory,  bone,  and  tortoiseshell.  IV.  Wood- 
work,   furniture,    k.c.       V.    Metal   work.       VI.    Coins   and 

»  Com.  Pap.  1884-5,  v,  28.     See  lb.  1883,  v.  27,  for  a  history  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department. 
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medals.    VII.  Arms  and  armour.    VIII.  Silversmith's  work.   Report  of 
IX.  Jewellery  and  goldsmith's  work.     X.  Enamela  on  metal.    ^P*"^* 
XI.  Pottery  and  porcelain.     XII.   Glass  vessels  and  other  Science 
objects.     XIII.  Painted  and  stained  glass.     XIV.  Leather-   ^ir 
work   and    lx>okbinding.      XV.    Textile    fabrics,   incluu'vj     '^'^*-5. 
embroidery.      XVI.    Lace.      XVII.    Musical    instruuii ..-.  . 
XVIII.  Paintings. 

IV.  The  branch  Museum  at  Bethnal  Green. 

V.  Other  museums  supported  or  aided  by  the  state  through  the 

Science  and  Art  Department. 

Such  as,  Museum  of  Praetietd  Geology;  Seiemee  and  Art 
Museum,  EdinJburyh ;  Scieiuse  and  Art  Mmmm^  National 
Library,  and  Jiotanic  Gardens,  Dublin ;  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin;  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Irekmd ;  Royal 
School  of  Naval  Architecture. 

VI.  Geological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

VII.  Institutions  and  societies  which  receive  aid  from  the  state 
through  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 

Such  as,  Solar  Physics  Committee ;  Royal  Hibermtm 
Academy  of  Arts. 

VIII.  Congresses,  conferences  and  exhibitions. 

Such  as,  IiUerruUional  Prime  Meridian  Conferenee  at 
Woiihitujton ;  Paris  Electrical  Units  Conference ;  St.  Peter*' 
burg  Botanical  Congress  and  International  Horticultural 
Exhibition  ;  International  Health  ami  Education  Exhibition  ; 
Medical  Congress  at  Copenhagen  and  the  Hague;  Neu> 
Orleans  Exhibition  ;  Antwerp  International  Exhibition,  1885. 

IX.  Lace-making  in  Ireland. 

The  object  being  to  develop  and  improve  this  domestie 
industry. 

Appended  to  this  report  are  special  reports  from 
the  directors,  &c.,  of  the  particular  institutions  or 
scientific  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  department. 

The  Science  and  Art  Department,  however,  is  for 
the  whole  United  Kingdom,  and  takes  charge  likewise 
of  the  grants  on  behalf  of  scientific  institutions  in 
Ireland. 

It  was  proposed  to  constitute  a  separate  department  of  science 
and  art  for  Ireland,  analogous  to  that  above  described,  with  a  view- 
as  far  as  possible  to  combine  or  bring  into  harmonious  action  all 
existing  Irish  institutions  now  in  the  receipt  of  state  grants  for  th« 
encouragement  of  science  or  art.  Commissioners  were  appointed  in 
1S68  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  this  object  ;  but 

VOL.    II.  3  A 
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they  arrived  at  the  concliuion  that  the  formation  of  a  fimta 
(ln[))irtri)ont  for  Ireland  would  U)  dctritnental  to  the  tnterMta  d 
8ci(>iic(;  liud  art  in  that  country.  Thrrir  n^^iort,  however,  ooot*iiui  a 
serioH  of  recoiiimnndatioiiH  for  the  furtheranri^  of  art  education  and 
industrial  instruction  therein.  It  waa  presented  to  Parliament  in 
IHGQ.™ 

T^e  Charity  CommismonerM. 

Charity  In  the  year  1853,  her  Majesty  was  authori.sed  by 

Act  of  Parliament,"  to  appoint  four  (three  only  to  l)e 
paid)  commisMioners  (with  a  secretary  and  two  inspec- 
tors) to  act  as  '  the  Charity  Commissioners  for  England 
and  Wales,'  with  power  to  enquire  into  all  chanties 
therein,  their  nature  and  objects,  administration,  man- 
agement, and  results,  and  the  value,  condition,  man- 
agement, and  application  of  the  estates,  funds,  and 
income  of  the  same.  In  lieu  of,  or  in  conjunction  with, 
the  courts  of  equity — which  in  general  take  cognisance 
of  all  charitable  uses,  or  public  trusts — this  lx)ard  is 
empowered  to  call  trust>ees  to  account  for  the  funds 
committed  to  their  charge,  to  appoint  new  trustees, 
rescind  improvident  alienations,  consider  and  adopt 
schemes  for  giving  effect  to  the  donor's  object,  and 
afford  every  species  of  relief  that  may  be  required  by 
such  institutions. 

The  term  '  charitable '  is  understood  to  include  en- 
dowed schools  (not  being  universities),  and  endowments 
for  education,  whether  of  rich  or  poor,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  this  law,  and  amenable  to  the 
jurisdiction  either  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  of  the 
Charity  Commission. 

See  an  account  of  the  existing  law  of  charities,  as  affecting 
endowed  schools,  with  particulars  as  to  the  jurisdiction,  powers,  and 
proceedings  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  in  the  Report  of  the  Schools 
Enquiry  Commission,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1868,  voL  L  c.  iv. 
This  chapter  points  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  jurisdiction  at  present 

™  See  debate  in  H.  of  C.  on  July  °  Act  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  137,  amen- 

13, 1875,  on  the  proposed  Science  and  ded  and  extended  bv  18  &   19  Vict. 

Art  Deprat.   in  Dublin.      But    see  c.  124;  23  &  24  Vict.  cc.  134,136; 

History  of  the  Depart,  in  30th  Rep.  24  Vict.  c.  9;  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  112  ; 

of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart.  Com.  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  110. 
Pap.  1883,  V.  27. 
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exercised  on  behalf  of  educational  endowments,  whether  by  visitors,  Charity 
or  by  the  Coui-t  of  Chancery  and  the  Charity  Couuuissiou,  to  effect  **<*''*• 
the  needful  reforms.  These  commissioners  further  recommend  an 
enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commission,  and  the 
appointment  of  additional  members  specially  acquainted  with  all 
that  concerns  education,  and  of  sufficient  weight  and  reputation  to 
have  great  influence  with  the  country.  They  also  advise  tliat  one 
of  the  new  members  should  be  '  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  would 
be  able  to  explain  in  his  place  the  reasons  for  every  scheme  that 
was  proposed,  to  show  its  relations  to  other  schemes,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  minister  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  Mked  ' 
(p.  634). 

All  proposed  alterations  or  improvements,  as  well 
as  all  sales  or  exchanges  of  charity  lands,  require  the 
sanction  of  the  commissioners ;  who  are  bound  to  insti- 
tute enquiries  and  make  reports  to  the  attorney-general, 
from  time  to  time :  and  also  to  present  to  the  crown 
an  annual  report  of  their  proceedings,  to  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  K  any  legislative  action  be  required 
to  give  effect  to  a  particular  scheme  approved  of  by 
the  Charity  Commission,  a  Bill  for  the  purpose,  after 
being  sanctioned  by  the  vice-president  of  the  education 
committee,  should  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  by 
some  member  of  the  government." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act 
of  1860,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1869,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  board  was  considerably  extended,  and  it 
now  constitutes  '  a  distinct  court  of  law,  as  a  subordi- 
nate branch  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.'^  The  operations 
of  the  board  are  conducted  in  the  most  simple  and 
informal  manner ;  but  they  have  been  productive  of 
great  public  advantage,  and  are  of  increasing  magni- 
tude and  importance.*^  By  the  Endowed  Schools  Act 
of  1869,  divers  educational  charities  were  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  Board,  and  transferred  to  a  new 

»  Hans,  D.  v.  191,  p.  234.  on  Pop.  Education,  pt.  v.  Com.  Pap. 

p  lb.  V.  187,  pp.  772.  925.  861,  v.  21.     Charitable  Endowments, 

•i  See  14th  and    subsequent  Re-  Hans.  D.  v.  191,  pp.  1283-1290 ,  v. 

ports  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  211,  p.  1531. 

for  18GG  to  18GS.     Hep.  Commisjsiou 

3  A  2 
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Charity  cfHTimission  ar)i)()intcd  under  that  Act.  liut  by  the 
Ac;t  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  24,  the  Hoard  is  empowered  U) 
j;rant  certificates  of  incorporation  to  the  trustees  of 
any  charity  to  be  established  for  reUgious,  educaiiniial, 
literary,  scientific,  or  public  charitable  purposes;  and 
to  exer(;isc  jurisdiction  over  such  charities.' 

In  1874  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners 
under  the  Endowed  Si^liools  Acts  were  transferred  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  two  additional  paid 
commissioners,  and  another  paid  secretary,  added  to 
the  board,  with  such  other  officers  as  might  Ikj  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Board  to  perform  the  additional 
duties  thus  imposed  upon  them,  by  the  Act  37  &  38 
Vict.  c.  87,*  and  the  Allotments  Extension  Act,  1882; 
the  trusts  under  which  certain  allotments  arc  hold  are 
included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

The  commissioners  on  popular  education,  in  18G1, 
advised  that  the  Charity  Commission  should  be  incor- 
porated with  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  that  the  Privy  Council  be  empowered 
through  this  committee  (on  education  and  charities)  to 
make  ordinances  for  the  improvement  of  educational 
charities,  and  for  the  conversion  to  educational  purposes, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  any  charities  which  as  at  present 
administered  had  become  useless  or  objectionable.  These 
ordinances  to  be  laid  before  the  trustees  of  tlie  respec- 
tive charities  (who  should  be  at  liberty  to  appeal  to 
another  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  from  any  such 
decision),  and  afterwards  to  be  submitted  for  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament.*  This  recommendation,  however, 
has  not  been  carried  out. 

The  commission  is  under  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Privy  Council." 

'  See    Rep.    and    Evid.   of  Sel.  '  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  21,  pt.  i.  p. 

Com*,    on    Endowed    Schools  Act.  540. 

Com.  Pap.    187.3,  A-.  8,  p.  299;  Rep.  ■  See  debate  in  H.  of  C.  on  June 

Char.  Com.  for  1876.  16, 1864,  on  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 

•  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1877-8,  p.  95.  ment  of  a  select  committee  to  enquire 
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The  board  consists  of  a  chief  commissioner,  a  second 
commissioner  and  four  commissioners,  who  hold  office 
during  good  behaviour,  and  who,  with  tlie  secretary 
and  the  inspectors,  are  declared  to  be  incapable  of 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons/  The  chief  commis- 
sioner receives  2,000/.  per  annum,  and  the  second  com- 
missioner 1,500/,  and  the  four  commissioners  1,200/. 
resj)ectively.  There  is  also  a  commissioner  who  is  un- 
paid, and  holds  office  during  pleasure.*  The  unpaid 
commissionership  is  always  conferred  upon  tlie  vice- 
president  of  the  education  committee,  go  as  to  enable 
him  to  represent  the  board  in  the  House  of  CJommons.* 
But  he  refrains  from  taking  part  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  board,  inasmuch  as  he  might  be  required, 
as  vice-president  of  the  education  office,  to  act  judici- 
ally in  relation  thereto.^  It  has  no  parliamentary  re- 
presentative in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  the  president  of 
the  council  is  in  no  way  connected  with  it.' 


The  Secretary  of  State  foe  War. 

This   branch   of  the  secretariat  is  of  very  recent  seaetarj 
origin,  at  least  as  a  distinct  and  independent  depart-  '"f*"- 
ment. 

For  obvious  reasons,  which  have  been  already  noticed 
in  a  previous  chapter,'  the  army  has  always  been  re- 
garded with  greater  constitutional  jealousy,  in  England, 
than  the  navy ;  and  the  command  of  the  army  has, 
by  uninterrupted  usage — until  a  comparatively  recent 


into   the  construction,  exi>ense,  and  sec.  2. 

working  of  tlie  Charity  Board.     The  '  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  1^7,  sec.  1. 

motion  was  opposed  by  ministers,  and  (Jiv.  Serv.  Est.  1877-8,  p.  U4. 

negatived.      It  is  now   an  acknow-  *  Hans.  1).  v.  11)2,  p..  962. 

ledged    principle    that  the   Charity  "  Jb.  t.  220,   p.    1713 ;    v.  226, 

Com",  should  be  made  self-support-  p.  775. 

ing.  »  lb.  V.  189,  p.  170. 

'  16  &  17  Vict.  e.  137,  sees.  2,  4,  "See  ante,  vol.  1,  pp.  521,  527. 

6 ;  amended  bv  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  124, 
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period — lx?cn  more  immediately  in  iIil'  hands  ami  nmirr 
the  control  of  the  crown  than  of  its  responsible  ad- 
visers. As  respects  the  navy,  ever  since  the  Act  of 
1690,  authorisinrr  the  placing  of  the  office  of  lord 
hi;^'h  admiral  in  commission,  the  delectation  of  the  royal 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  navy  has  been 
absolute  and  entire;  and  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  thereof  has,  from  the  epoch  of  the 
Kevolution,  been  considered  as  resting  U]Hm  the  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  But  it  was  not  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  that  the  principle 
was  fully  conceded  that  the  control  of  the  army  must 
be  exercised  by  the  crown  through  the  medium  of  a 
responsible  minister.** 
Ptiiart-  Until  the  comparatively  recent  change  in  the  or- 

Tiunteiro  ganisation  of  the  War  Department,  the  direction  and 
resj)ousibility  in  military  affairs,  although  formally 
centred  in  the  administration  for  the  time  being,  was 
practically  divided  between  the  commander-in-chief  at 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  master-general  and  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  the  secretary-at-war,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war  and  the  colonies."  The  working  head  of  the 
War  Office  at  this  time  was  the  secretary-at-war,  an 
officer  of  very  subordinate  position,  who  administered 
a  portion  of  the  affairs  of  the  army  at  home,  while 
the  colonial  secretary  had  the  sole  management  of  all 
troops  directly  they  left  the  shores  of  England.  The 
extensive  Ordnance  departments  were  under  a  separate 
head,**  and  the  Commissariat  was  attached  to  the  Trea- 
sury. The  position  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
anomalous  and  unsatisfactory. 

On  the  declaration  of  war  against  Eussia,  in  1854, 


•»  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  527.  mation  with  the  office  of  secretary 

*  Mr.  Cardwell,  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  for  war,  see  Com.  Pap.  1854,  t.  27, 

p.  390,     See  Ed.  Rev.  v.  133,  p.  212.  pp.  307-350.  Also  Clode,  MiL  Forces, 

**  For  constitution  and  powers  of  eh.  xx. 

Board  of  Ordnance  before  its  amalga- 
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the  opinion  which  had  for  some  time  prevailed,  that  a 
more  direct  and  efficient  control  should  be  exercised  by 
the  government  in  mihtary  affairs,^  led  to  the  separation 
of  the  duties  of  war  minister  from  those  of  colonial 
secretary,  and  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  state  Appoint- 
for  war,  in  v^hose  hands  should  be  concentrated  the  ^war'^ 
supreme  and  responsible  authority  over  the  whole  mill-  "jcwt^y- 
tary  business  of  the  country,  heretofore  transacted  by 
various  independent  departments. 

A  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  diffianot  dtipKitm&nim  «Qai« 
nected  with  the  civil  administration  of  tlie  army  was  recommended  by 
a  royal  commission  in  1837/ but  waa  not  carried  into  effect,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  tlie  Duke  of  Wellington.  His  grace  waa  of 
opinion  that  the  proposed  changes  would  take  the  military  power  of 
the  state  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  crown,  ami  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  eftbineL 
He  also  demurred  to  the  proposal  to  entrust  to  the  8t«retary-at-war 
the  concentrated  powers  and  responsibility  which  should  only  be 
exercised  by  a  principal  secretary  of  state.  These  objections  in 
ducwl  the  government  to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
suggestions  of  the  commissioners.' 

This  important  change  was  effected  by  a  declaration 
in  council,  on  June  12,  1854;^  but  it  was  unaccom- 
panied by  any  order  in  council,  minute,  or  other  docu- 
ment, defining  the  special  duties  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  cabinet  did,  indeed,  contemplate  a  speedy 
and  effectual  organisation  of  the  new  office,  but  the 
press  of  business  consequent  on  the  disasters  which 
befell  the  British  army  at  that  period,  occasioned  the 
indefinite  postponement  of  these  arrangements.  Mean- 
while, however,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  on  being 
relieved  from  the  charge  of  the  colonies,  assumed  the 
charge  of  the  War  Department,  was  at  no  loss  for 
proper    authority.      As    secretary    of    state,   he    un- 


•  See  a  speech  of  Sir  AVilliam  Hans.  D.  v.  131,  p.  223,  &e.     lb. 

Mclesworth  in  the  case  of  Ix)rd  Bru-  133,  p.  1270. 
denell,  in  Mir.  of  Part  1836,  p.  1306.  •>  Hans.  D.  v.  135,  p.  318.     lb. 

f  Com.  Pap.  1837,  v.  34,  pt  1.  136,  p.  425 ;  v.  138,  p.  736 

«  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2,  p.  759. 
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d<jubt('<lly  possi'SM'tl,  helnre  iis  W(fll  il^  attcr  tlic  rl)anj5(?, 
amj)lc  powers  over  the  dillerent  branchcH  of  the  mih- 
tary  service,  and  could  issue  such  orders  as  he  thought 
fit  for  tlieir  guidance  and  direction  The  mere  division 
of  the  secretariat  into  separate  departments  made  no 
diflerence  in  that  resjKict,  for  the  control  of  the  crown 
over  the  army,  which  is  constitutionally  exercised 
through  a  secretary  of  state,  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged and  supreme.'  Much  remained  to  be  done,  by 
consolidation  and  otherwise,  to  perfect  tlie  internal  or- 
ganisation of  the  new  office,  and  to  establish  the  mutual 
relations  and  interdependence  of  the  different  depart- 
ments absorbed  into  the  same,  liut  all  such  reforms 
were  unavoidably  postponed,  until  the  return  of  peace 
should  admit  of  careful  attention  being  directed  to  the 
subject.^ 
The  Duke  On  the  first  formation  of  the  new  secretariat,  the 
^2^**  Duke  of  Newcastle  made  choice  of  this  office,  in  place 
of  continuing  in  charge  of  the  colonies,  because  he  was 
desirous  of  applying  himself  exclusively  to  canning  out, 
with  vigour,  tlie  plans  he  had  already  devised  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  grievous  mismanagement  at- 
tending the  conduct  of  the  Crimean  campaign  at  the  out- 
set is  a  matter  of  history.  The  numerous  acts  of  malad- 
ministration, in  reality  the  result  of  a  combination  of  un- 
toward circumstances,  were  too  readily  attributed  to  the 
want  of  skill  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  war  minister ; 
and  Lord  John  Eussell,  then  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
prime  minister,  in  which  he  suggested  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  should  be  removed  from  office,  and  replaced 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  he  contended,  was  the  only 
member  of  the  government  properly  qualified  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  success,  on  account  of  his  inherent 


*  See  Hans.  D.  v.  61,  p.  1(>42.         pt.  2,  pp.  113, 184,  197,  and  pt.  3,  pp. 
J  Rep.  of  Ooui^.  on  Army  before     'Ji)o,  309,  423. 
Sebastopol,  Com.   Pap.   18'54-o,  v.  l>, 
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mental  vigour  and  experience  in  the  details  of  military  Minister 
administration  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  from  the  '"^  *^' 
fact  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  Lord  John  llussell  insisted  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  secretary  of  state  for  war,  like  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  should  always  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  the  adoption  of  a  rule  to  tliat  eflect 
was  open  to  no  constitutional  objection.  At  the  same 
time  he  proposed  that  the  office  of  secretary-at-war 
should  be  abohshed,  and  that  the  war  minister  should 
himself  move  the  estimates,  and  represent  his  department 
in  the  popular  assembly.  This  latter  arrangement  has 
since  been  carried  out.  But  Lord  Aberdeen  refused  to 
atlmit  the  principle  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  secretary  of  state  for  war  to  be  invariably  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  viewing  it  as  objectionable  in 
principle,  and  likely  to  be  inconvenient  in  practice.  He 
thouglit  it  might  often  be  desirable  to  appoint  a  miUtary 
man  to  this  office,  and  extremely  probable  that  a  man 
possessing  the  necessary  qualifications  might  occasion- 
ally be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  considered 
tliat  the  office  should  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  who  may  be  either  a 
peer  or  a  commoner,  as  the  public  interest  may  require. 
So  far  as  the  personal  question  was  concerned,  the 
premier  was  not  of  opinion  that  any  change  was  called 
for,  as  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  War  Department  had  been  conducted  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.  The  correspondence  terminated  with  a 
declaration  from  Lord  John  Russell  that  he  must  submit 
the  matter  to  the  cabinet,  as  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
office  of  war  minister  ought,  for  the  present  at  least,  to 
be  held  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.''  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  his  lordship  never  did  appeal  to  the   . 


''  See  antey  p.  2S0.    Rep.  of  Com',  on  Army  before  Sebastopol,  Com.  Pap. 
1854-5,  T.  9,  pt.  3,  pp.  ooi)  o04. 
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cabinet,  and  tlie  premier  concluded  that  lie  had  chanped 
Iiis  mind  on  the  subject,  until  after  the  meeting,'  of  I'ar- 
liament,  when  Lord  John  Ku8«ell  rctire<l  from  the 
ministry,  giving  as  his  reason  that  a  motion  w^is  about 
to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  an  enquiry 
into  the  disasters  which  had  l>efallen  the  army  before 
Sebastopol,  and  that  he  could  not  concur  with  the  go- 
vernment in  opposing  enquiry,  as  he  was  not  himself 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  whicli  the  war  had  Ixjen 
conducted.'  The  retirement  of  Lord  John  Kussell  waa 
speedily  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  on  the 
motion  in  question,  and  by  their  consequent  resignation 
of  office,  on  January  31,  1855.  The  new  war  secretary 
was  Lord  Pan  mure,  also  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  who  held  the  office  for  three  years ;  since  then, 
to  the  present  time  (1888),  with  one  exception,  in  1803, 
it  has  been  filled  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 
Powers  of  In  proof  of  the  necessity  for  a  concentration  of 
minister,  powcr  in  the  direction  of  military  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
one  man,  at  all  events  during  the  continuance  of  hostili- 
ties with  a  foreign  power,  Lord  John  Kussell  makes  the 
following  remarks,  in  the  correspondence  above  referred 
to : — Li  the  prosecution  of  a  war  it  is  clear  either  that 
the  prime  minister  must  be  himself  the  active,  moving 
spirit  of  the  whole  machine,  or  else  the  war  minister 
must  have  ample  authority  to  control  other  departments. 
*  A  cabinet  is  a  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  instrument  for 
carrying  on  war ;  it  can  furnish  suggestions  or  make  a 
decision  upon  a  measure  submitted  to  it,  but  it  cannot 
administer.'  To  do  this  effectually  you  must  have  '  a 
war  minister  of  vigour  and  authority.'  Elsewhere  he 
says,  '  In  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  efficiency, 
either  the  prime  minister  must  be  constantly  urging, 
hastening,  completing  the  miUtary  preparations,  or  the 

'  Ante,  p.  282. 
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minister  of  war  must  be  strong  enough  to  control  other 
departments.  Every  objection  of  other  ministers,  the 
plea  of  foreign  interests  to  be  attended  to,  of  naval  pre- 
parations not  yet  complete,  and  a  thousand  others — 
justifiable  in  the  separate  heads  of  departments — must 
be  forced  to  yield  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  efficiency  of  each  service  and  com- 
pleteness of  means  to  the  end  in  view.  This  great  duty 
may  be  performed  either  by  the  prime  minister  him- 
self, or  by  a  separate  war  minister.  We  have  examples 
of  both.  Ijord  Godolphin,  on  the  one  liand,  as  lirst 
minister  of  the  crown,  superintended  the  campaigns  of 
Marlborough  ;  Lord  Chatliam,  when  secretary  of  state, 
guided  the  operations  of  tlie  Seven  Years'  War.  Again, 
the  glorious  termination  of  the  war  against  Napoleon 
was  directed  by  the  secretaries  Castlereagh  and  Bathurst, 
under  the  premiership  of  Lord  Liverpool.*  "* 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  during  the  Crimean  war,  contitdied 
as  appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  ^^^t 
while  the  war  secretary  had  the  responsible  direction 
and  control  in  everything,  yet  the  cabinet  were  largely 
consulted,  and  exercised  considerable  influence.  The 
selections  for  the  post  of  commander-in-chief  in  the 
Crimea,  and  of  two  or  three  of  the  generals  of  division, 
were  submitted  by  the  secretary'  of  state  for  war  to  the 
cabinet  for  their  approval ;  the  names  of  other  com- 
manding officers  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  submit ; 
but  all  important  operations,  the  number  of  troops  to 
be  sent  out,  and  so  forth,  '  were,  of  course,  submitted 
to  the  cabinet.'  He  also  communicated  to  them  every 
despatch  he  received  from  the  commander  of  the  forces 
in  the  Crimea,  and  informed  them  of  the  steps  he  was 
about  to  take  in  consequence  thereof,  so  that  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  dissenting  from  the   same,  if  they 


"  Rep.  of  Com',  on  Army  before  Sebastopol,  Com.  Pap.   Isc^i-o,  v.  9, 
pt.  2,  pp.  3(50-363. 
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tliou^'ht  lit;  oLiicrwiso,  Ihcy  bliiirc'ii  Iho  i« -;  !!i!)ility  of 
IiIh  acLs.  Tlii.s  j)nu;tice  l>e  followed  ho  lon;_'  a-  Uic  inuiii- 
bers  of  tlie  cabinet  remained  in  London ;  l>ut,  when 
they  separated  for  country  excursions,  the  despatclies 
received  were  not  circulated  amongst  them  until  their 
return  to  town." 

It  is  distinctly  understood,  that  whenever  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary  to  send  troojjs  abroad,  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  devolves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  tlie  whole  cabinet.  Their  decision  is  com- 
municated by  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  instructions  to  take  the 
Queen's  pleasure  as  to  the  regiments  to  be  selected  for 
the  service.  The  appointment  of  a  general  officer  to 
command  a  force  for  active  service  is  made  by  the 
cabinet,  and  communicated  ])y  the  secretary  for  war  to 
the  conmiander-in-chief,  with  instructions  to  take  the 
Queen's  pleasure  thereupon.  The  secretary  for  war, 
liowever,  is  himself  considered  responsible  for  any  such 
selection ;  and  also,  to  a  considerable  degree,  for  the  selec- 
tion of  ofiicers  to  hold  important  subordinate  commands, 
inasmuch  as  all  general  and  superior  staff-officers  re- 
commended by  the  commander-in-chief  for  commands 
or  appointments  must  be  submitted  by  him  for  the 
approval  of  the  secretary  for  war." 
Snprem-  During  active  service,  the  secretary  of  state  for  war 

miuister*^  must  have  entire  control  over  the  operations,  as  bearing 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief,  of  the 
Admiralty  (notwithstanding  that  department  is  presided 
over  by  another  cabinet  minister),  and  even  to  some 
extent  of  the  Treasury  itself;  these  must  be,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  superintended  by  him  ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
combine  and  concert  together  the  various  powers  and 
authorities  of  those  different  departments,  in  such  a 

"  Rep.  of  Com*,  on  Army  before  °  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organia.  Com.  Pap. 

Sebastopol,  Com.  Pap.  1854-5,  v.  9,     18C0,  v.  7.    Appi.  p.  576. 
pt.  2,  pp.  208-211. 
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manner  as  to  conduce  to  the  proper  management  of 
the  military  operations  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Derby,  as  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1856,  and  it  embodies,  in  the  main,  the  present 
practice.^  This  statement  was  acquiesced  in  at  the  time, 
by  Earl  Grey,  with  the  qualification  that,  in  liis  opinion, 
the  prime  minister,  or  the  cabinet  collectively,  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  chief  director  on  such  an  occasion  ; 
acting,  however,  through  the  secretary  for  war,  aa  above 
described.**  To  a  similar  effect,  it  was  stated  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  evidence  before  the  Transport 
Committee,  in  1860,  that  considerable  alterations  take 
place  in  the  relative  position  of  the  departments  of  state, 
ui)on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war.  The  Admiralty  is  a 
totally  independent  office  in  time  of  peace,  no  secretary 
of  state  interferes  or  controls  it  in  any  way  whatever ; 
but,  the  instant  war  is  declared,  the  whole  thing  is 
changed,  and  the  lioard  of  Admiralty  comes  under  the 
immediate  and  entire  control  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war.  Thenceforward,  so  long  as  the  war  continues, 
the  operations  of  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  and 
the  directions  of  the  movements,  both  of  the  army  and 
navy,  become  a  part  of  the  special  duty  of  the  secretary 
for  war.  And  this,  he  declared,  was  no  new  system,  but 
that  it  had  always  been  so."  This  must  not  be  con- 
sidered, however,  as  interfering  with  the  direct  respon- 
sibility of  the  Admiralty  for  the  conduct  of  naval  opera- 
tions during  a  war ;  or  as  limiting  the  responsibility  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the 
naval  service,  which  continue  to  be  transacted,  as  in 
time  of  peace,  without  reference  to  any  other  department.* 


•"  Hans.  D.  v.  140,  p.  1026.    Rep.  e\-idence  before  the  Sebastopol  Com*, 

of  Oom^  on  Mil.  Organis.  Com.  Pap.  Com.  Pap.  1854-6,  v.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  112. 

ISm,  V.  7,  pp.  382,  SSa.  '  Rep.  of   Transport  Com*,    pp. 

1  Hans.  D.  v.  140,  p.  1046.  204,  207,  Com.   Pap.    18G0,   v.   l^i. 

'  See  examples  cited  in  Rep.  of  And   see   Sir  James  Graham's  evid. 

Transpiirt  Com.  1860,  pp.  14.3, 233.  before    the    Sebastopol    Committee. 

See  also    the    Duke  of  Newcastle's  Com.  Pap.  1854-5,  v.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  2G0. 
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Relative 
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cif  war 
minister 
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The  secretary  for  war  gives  hm  iriMtnietions  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  see  those 
instructions  properly  carrie<l  out.* 

Having  discussed  the  principle  of  control  and  re- 
sponsibility in  war  matters,  involved  in  tlie  establishment 
of  a  separate  branch  of  the  secretariat,  to  take  charge 
of  military  business,  and  i)ointed  out  the  customary  limit 
and  extent  of  interference,  by  the  cabinet  collectively, 
with  the  functions  of  the  war  secretary,  we  will  now 
consider  the  relative  position  and  duties  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war  and  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

It  was  on  June  12,  1854,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, that  the  declaration  in  council  was  made  ap- 
pointing a  fourth  secretary  of  state,  to  be  styled  the 
secretary  of  state  for  war.  But  it  was  not  until  May 
18,  1855,  that  letters  patent  were  issued,  formally  con- 
ferring this  office  upon  Lord  Panmure.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  separate  departments  of  the  Ordnance  and 
the  Commissariat,  together  with  the  office  of  secretary- 
at-war,  and  the  control  of  the  militia,  including  the 
yeomanry  and  the  volunteers,  were  consolidated,  and 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  new  war  secretary."  The 
East  India  Company's  troops  were  likewise  amalgamated 
with  the  Imperial  army,  and  subjected  to  similar  con- 
trol. The  letters  patent  were  necessarily  framed  in 
general  terms,  conferring  upon  the  secretary  of  state  the 
administration  and  government  of  the  army  and  ord- 
nance ;  including  all  matters  relating  to  the  pecuniary 
afiairs,  establishment,  and  maintenance  thereof. 

In  addition  to  this  patent,  however,  there  was  issued, 


*  Rep.  of  Sebastopol  Com*.  Com. 
Pap.  1854-5,  T.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  150. 

»  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  1,  p.  336. 
See  Act  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  117,  vest- 
ing estates  and  powers  of  Board  of 
Ordnance  in  the  secretary  for  war. 
The  AVar  Office  never  interferes  with 
a  militia  regiment  (as,  for  example,  to 
prescrihe  routes  for  them  when  on  the 


march),  except  through  the  lord-lieo- 
tenant  (Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  1,  pp. 
281,  584;  v.  2,  pp.  391,  763).  Hans. 
D.  V.  188,  p.  87.  lb.  V.  194,  p.  1124. 
As  regards  volunteers,  see  Report  of 
Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire 
into  condition  of  the  volunteer  force. 
Com.  Pap,  1862,  v.  27,  p.  89. 
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on  the  same  day,  a  supplementary  patent,  revocable  at  ^^^^ 
pleasure,  which  contained  a  reservation  of  the  general  patents, 
powers  granted  to  the  secretary  for  war:  as  respects  (1) 
the  miHtary  command  and  discipline  of  the  army,  and 
(2)  appointments  to,  and  promotions  therein  ;  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  exercised  by  the  crown  through  the 
commander-in-chief,  for  the  time  being/  A  supplemen- 
tary patent,  of  this  description,  was  issued,  in  the  case 
of  every  appointment  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
for  war,  up  to  that  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  in  1861,  when  it 
was  dispensed  with,  and  an  official  memorandum  sub- 
stituted in  its  place.  By  the  memorandum  the  royal 
will  was  expressed  that  the  military  command  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  army,  and  hkewise  appointments  to  and 
promotions  in  the  same,  as  heretofore,  vested  in  the 
commander-in-chief,  shall  be  excepted  from  the  depart- 
ment of  the  secretary  for  war.  And  that  the  powers  so 
excepted  shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief,  *  subject  always  to  our  general 
control  over  the  government  of  the  army,  and  to  the 
responsibility  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  exercise 
of  our  royal  prerogative  in  that  behalf.'*  And  a  new 
order  in  council  was  issued  in  1870  defining  the  duties 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  which  was  laid  before  Par- 
liament.^ But  the  order  made  no  actual  changes  in  the 
status  of  these  functionaries:  it  was  a  mere  embodiment 
of  existing  practice.^ 

Although  expressly  designed  to  Hmit  and  define  the 
respective  powers  of  the  war  secretary  and  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, supplementary  patents  proved  to  be 
alike  unsatisfactory  and  objectionable.  The  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1860,  on  Military  Organisa- 

*  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organisation,  p.  Quar.  Rev.  v.  129,  p.  244.  For  terms 

452.    Com.  Pap.  1860,  t.  7.  of  this  order  see  Ewald,  the  Crown 

.     ■  Com.   Pap.   1868-9,  v.   36,  p.  and  its  advisers,  p.  100  n. 
591.    See  also  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  i  Ld.  Dalhouaie,  Hani  D.  v.  203, 

2,  p.  851.  p.  942. 
»  Hans.  D.  v.  202,  p.  1069.     See 
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CoSunit*'    ^***"'  ^^^^^  iniirii  evHlciicc  on  ihiH  j>ojni,  and  embodied 

too,  IH60,    the  same,  witli  their  own  viewH  on  tlic  subject,  in  a 

uiry'orKa-   Tcport  which  was  ably  drawn  up  by  their  chairman, 

niMtioii.     y^i^o  was  that  veteran  administrator,  Sir  James  Graham. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  notice  the  conclusions  arrive<l  at 

by  this  committee,  and  the  principal  pointu  established 

by  the  evidence. 

It  had  not  been  customary  to  make  any  limitation 
or  reservation  of  powers  in  the  patents  of  secretaries  of 
state.    As  we  have  already  seen,*  the  receipt  of  the  scaLs 
of  office  from  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  in  council  con- 
fers the  office,  with  all  the  powers  thereunto  properly 
belonging,  even  before  the  issue  of  the  patent.     This  is 
the  first  occasion  of  the  issue  of  a  supplementary  patent, 
restraining  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  original  patent.     It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any 
supplementary  patent  was  necessary.     Such  a  document 
merely  indicated  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  as  to  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war,  forbidding  him  to  interfere  with  the  routine  of 
military  command  and  discipline,  or  the  distribution  of 
army  patronage  ;  authority  in  respect  to  which  has  been 
vested  in  the  commanderUn-chief     The  commander-in- 
chief  himself  is  not  now  (as  heretofore)  appointed  by 
letters  patent,  but  by  a  letter  of  service  from  the  sec- 
retary of  state  for  war,  notifying   him   of  the   royal 
pleasure  that  he  do  serve  as  general  commanding-in- 
chief  of  the  royal  forces,  and  do  obey  such  orders  as  he 
shall   receive  from  her  majesty,  or  any  other  his  su- 
perior officer."    The  terras  of  this  appointment,  coupled 
with  the  constitutional  responsibility  which  necessarily 
attaches  to  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  in  regard  to  all 
matters  where  he  is  the  minister,  by  whom,  and  through 
whom,  the  commands  of  the  Queen  are  received  and  con- 
veyed, materially  affect  the  consideration  of  this  question. 

'  See  ante,  p.  610.  •  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  2,  pp.  .340, 731. 
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The  sovereign  is  the  recognised  supreme  head  of  the  suprem- 
army,  and  generalissimo  of  all  the  national  forces,  both  di?i°oT«r 
by  land  and  sea,  and  everythino'  done  in  connection  ™»ii**»7 
With  them  must  receive  the  sanction  oi  the  crown.  At 
the  same  time,  the  queen  cannot  act,  except  through  a 
responsible  minister.  In  the  control  of  the  army,  this 
responsible  minister  is  clearly  not  the  commander-in- 
chief,  for  he  is  not  a  parhamentary  officer,  or  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  He  receives  only  a  delegated  and  sub- 
ordinate authority,  and  is  not  ordinarily  removed  from 
office  upon  a  change  of  ministry.  The  responsible 
minister  is,  undeniably,  tlie  secretary  of  state,  for  through 
him  the  royal  will  is  declared  and  exercised,  and  his 
counter-signature,  making  himself  responsible  for  the 
act  of  his  sovereign,  is  appended  to  every  commission 
in  the  army,  and  is  necessary  to  give  validity  and  effect 
to  the  sign-manual.'' 

Any  reservations  in  the  patent  of  the  secretary  for 
war  must,  therefore,  be  regardetl  as  merely  indicative 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  that  the  ordinary  exercise 
of  the  functions  of  military  discipline  and  command 
would  properly  appertain  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
subject  to  the  constitutional  supervision  of  a  responsible 
minister,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  absolving  the 
secretary  of  state  from  his  constitutional  responsibility, 
or  precluding  him  from  exercising  the  oversight  and 
control  which  inseparably  belongs  to  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  civil  power,  in  a  parliamentary  form  of  go- 
vernment. Upon  examining  the  practical  working  of  the 
system,  we  find  this  distinction  entirely  borne  out.  All 
reservations  in  the  patent  are  now  omitted.  So  long  as 
tliey  were  continued  they  were,  in  fact,  virtually  in- 
operative. In  a  system  of  parliamentary  government, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  management  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  two  most  important  branches  of  our 


"  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  p.  448.  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  7. 
VOL.    II.  3   B 
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administration,  should  be  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  executive." 

This  doctrine  of  keeping  the  military  administration 
subordinate  to  the  civil  government  is  not  new.  It 
was  asserted  by  Tx)rd  Grenville  in  1806,"*  and  by  I/^rd 
Palmerston  in  1811,  in  his  memorandum  on  the  office 
of  secretary  at  war,'  and  was  fully  recognised  by  Lord 
Hill,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  they  held 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  before  the  consolidation 
of  the  civil  and  military  departments  of  the  army. 
Pariia-  In  answer  to  the  supposed  danger  of  such  a  doctrine, 

coutroif  as  tending  to  make  the  army  subordinate  to  the  Parlia- 
ment instead  of  to  the  crown,  it  was  aptly  remarked  by 
Earl  Grey,  that  *  the  whole  notion  of  there  being  any- 
thing unconstitutional  in  bringing  the  army  more  under 
the  ministry  of  the  day  seems  to  me  to  arise  from  a 
confusion  between  the  powers  exercised  by  responsible 
ministers  of  the  crown  and  powers  exercised  by  parlia- 
mentary committees,  or  some  mode  of  that  kind.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  very  unconstitutional  in  the  Long  Par- 
liament that  all  the  powers  of  the  state  should  be 
assumed  by  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
that  power  over  the  army  should  be  exercised  by  a 
responsible  servant  of  the  crown  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
absolutely  essential  principle  of  our  constitution.'  Lord 
Grey  was  then  asked  whether  certain  changes  he  had 
recommended  (which  would  assimilate  the  army  adminis- 
tration to  that  now  prevailing  in  respect  to  the  navy) 
would  not  bring  the  army  more  under  the  influence  of 
the  House  of  Commons  than  in  times  past.  Observe 
his  reply :  '  The  truth  is  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  always  exercised,  and  always  ought  to  exercise,  a 
great  control  over  the  administration  of  the  army  ;  it 
cannot  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the  expense  of  the 


*  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  pp.  vii.  •*  See  arUe,  vol.  1,  p.  121. 

446.     Com.  Pap.  I860,  v.  7.  '  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  1,  p.  200. 
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army  without  enquiring  in  what  manner  the  money  so 
granted  is  applied.' '  Moreover,  the  very  existence  of  a 
standing  army  depends  on  the  Annual  Army  Act.*  The 
army  would  be  disbanded  de  facto  at  the  end  of  a  year 
if  the  Army  Act  were  not  renewed. 

To  proceed  from  general  principles  to  matters  of  Discipline 
detail.  And,  first,  as  concerns  the  discipline  of  the  amy. 
army.  The  committee  thoroughly  investigated  the 
practice  in  regard  to  interference  by  the  civil  authori- 
ties, with  matters  affecting  army  discipline,  as  well  before 
as  since  the  issue  of  the  su})plemeutary  patents.  The 
result  appears  to  be  embodied  in  the  evidence  of  Lord 
Panmure,  who  says  that  while  he  did  not  think  that 
any  secretary  of  state  for  war  would  interfere  gratui- 
tously with  the  discipline  of  the  army,  as  exercised  by 
the  commander-in-chief;  nevertheless,  *if  there  were 
anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  commander-in-chief 
which  required  his  interference,  the  secretary  of  state 
has  not  only  the  right,  but  it  is  his  bounden  duty,  to 
interfere.  It  was  his  business  to  trust  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief the  administration  of  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  and,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
not  to  interfere  with  that  at  all.*  Again,  *  the  secre- 
tary for  war,  and  through  him  the  executive  government 
of  the  day,  is  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief;  but  the  government  and  the  secretary 
of  state,  putting  confidence  in  the  commander-in-chief, 
trust  to  him  entirely,  and  without  interference  with  the 
discipline  of  the  army.'  Several  instances  of  interpo- 
sition, however,  wete  adduced,  but  they  were  all  ca.ses 
involving  political  considerations,  or  implying  some 
collision  between  the  military  and  the  civil  portion  of 
the  community.^  To  the  same  eflfect,  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert, the  then  secretary  for  war,  observed  that,  in  his 


'  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  p.  384.  "^  Kep.  on  Mil.  Or;jrani8.  pp.  viii. 

Com.  Pap.  18H0,  v.  7.  ix.  xx.     Com.  Rep.  1860,  v.  7.    And 

«  50  Vict.  c.  2.  see  pp.  127,  \'2S. 

3  B  L* 
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opinion,  *  the  ordinary'  discipline  of  the  army  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  military  men  and  notof  civiHanM  ;  but 
in  cases  wliich  l)ecoine  jjubhc  questions  the  commander- 
in-chief  will  always  be  glad  to  have  the  assistance  of 
the  secretary  of  state.* 
ip^Jn^  Next,  in  regard  to  appointments  in  the  army.     Not- 

mcnta        withstanding  the  reservations  in  the  patent,  the  com- 

antl  pro-  i        >        i  •    t>       t      •        y  i  •  i 

motions,  mander-m-chief  admitted  to  the  committee  that,  with 
respect  to  chief  commands,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  colonels  to  regi- 
ments, and  with  respect  to  promotions,  and  to  the 
higher  staff  appointments,  the  consent  of  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war  is  invariably  obtained  before  appoint- 
ments of  this  description  are  submitted  to  her  Majesty 
by  the  commander-in-chief. 

Ordinary  promotions  in  regiments  are  made  by  the 
comniander-in-cliief,  subject  to  the  regulations  issue<l 
from  the  War  Office,  but  without  communication  with 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  has  this  check,  however, 
that  they  are  sent  to  him  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Queen,  so  that  lie  can  put  his  finger  on  any  departure 
from  regulations,  or  on  anything  else  which  ought 
to  prevent  the  appointment  or  promotion  from  taking 
place.^ 

The  higher  appointments  and  rewards  of  the  pro- 
fession, such  as  '  government,  or  garrisons,  regiments, 
and  ribands,'  are  generally  adjusted  by  personal  com- 
munication between  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
secretary  of  state ;  on  which  occasion  the  commander- 
in-chief  informs  the  secretary  whdm  he  proposes  to 
recommend.  Doubtless  he  must  possess  immense  in- 
fluence in  suggesting  the  names  of  officers,  and  bringing 
forward  their  claims  to  the  minister  of  war  ;  ^  but  never- 


'  Rep.   on  Mil.   Organis.  pp.   ix.  ^  Rep.  on  Mil.  Ororanis.  pp.  240- 

xix.     Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  7.    General  243,  277.  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  7.  And 

Peel'.s  remarks.     Hans.  T).  v.  189,  p.  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.  624. 

1016.  Com.  Pap.   1861,   v.   38.     And    see 

■»  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.  p.   446.  in  regard  to  regimental  colonelcies, 

Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  7.  Hans.  D.  v.  163,  p.  428. 
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theless,  should  a  difference  of  opinion  arise,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  declares  that  the  decision  must  rest 
with  the  secretary  of  state,  '  because,  in  the  constitu- 
tional form,  the  secretary  of  state  would  advise  her 
Majesty  to  take  his  opinion,  and  not  that  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief; and  thus  the  matter  must  finally  come 
to  the  decision  of  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  the 
responsible  minister.' ' 

The  respective  privileges  of  the  oommandur-in-chief  and  the  prime 
minister,  in  regard  to  higher  appointments,  Ac,  in  the  army,  wero 
not  clearly  defined  until  after  the  accession  of  William  IV.  Before 
that  time  the  practice  varied,  under  sucoeisive  Mlmimstrations.** 

In  the  case  of  chief  commands,  naval  as  well  as 
military,  the  appointments  are  frequently  made  a  cabi- 
net question." 

First  appointments,  that  is  to  say,  first  commissions  ir^,^ 
in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  were  formerly  the  peculiar 
patronage  of  the  commander-in-chief.  But  now  first 
appointments  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry  and  in  the 
artillery  and  engineers  are  given  to  the  successful  can- 
didates in  a  competitive  examination.  Since  May  1873 
all  candidates  are  required  to  pass  a  qualifying  ex- 
amination ;  °  the  purchase  or  sale  of  army  commissions 
having  been  abolished  by  royal  warrants  dated  July  20, 
1871.''  Appointments  and  promotions  are  now  regu- 
lated by  a  royal  warrant  dated  August  IS,  1877. 

When  commissions  were  sold  by  the  government, 
the  proceeds  were  carried  to  a  fund,  under  the  sole 


oom- 


>  Rep.   on  Mil.   Organis.  p.  vii.  t.  19,  and  see  Hans.  D.  v.  216,  p. 

Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  7.  1217,  and  debate  in  the  H.  of  Lords 

"  Corresp.  Vl'illiam  IV.  with  Earl  on  July  23, 1875,  on  motion  condemn- 

Grey,  v.  '2,  pp.  277,  280.     See  ante,  atory  of  the  competitive  system  for 

p.  532.  1st  commissions  in  the  army.     The 

"  Rep.  on  Mil.  Organis.   p.   35.  insult  of  the  application  of  this  evst era 

Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  7.  to  army  commissions  is  shown  iu  the 

°  Regulations  respecting  first  ap-  2nd  Rep. by  Director-gen.  cf  Military 

pointmeuts     and    examinations    for  Education,  Com.    Pap.    1876,  v.   15, 

promotion :  Com.   Pap.  1&74,  v.  36,  p.  3. 

p.  575.     And  17th  Rep  of  Civ.  Serv.  '  Hans  D.  t.  208,  p.  83. 

Coram",  p.  xxii.     Com.   Pap.  1872, 
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control  of  tliu  Hecrutary  ol  hlnto  ior  wur.  Tliiw  fund 
wa«  constantly  augniontecl  l)y  the  Hale  of  coniniiH.*<ionfl, 
for  the  regulated  price,  by  pcrHons  who  were  not  en- 
titled to  receive  their  full  value ;  the  difference  going 
to  the  fund.  It  wa«  used  to  diminish  the  charge«  u|Km 
the  half-pay  list,  to  lessen  the  price  of  cavalry  com- 
missions, and  for  other  ])urpo0e8. 
Rc-orpan-  From  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  until  the  present 
War  Office  day  tlie  constitution  of  the  War  Department  ha^  under- 
gone frequent  changes. 

In  June,  1864,  a  departmental  committee  of  the  War 
OfTire  and  the  Treasury  was  appointed  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  constitution  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  possibility  of  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  administration  of  business  therein.''  This 
committee  presented  four  reports,  in  the  years  1864 
and  I860,  all  of  which  were  communicated  to  the  Uouse 
of  Commons/  In  1866,  there  was  great  activity  dis- 
played at  the  War  Office  in  furthering  the  work  of 
internal  reform.  Several  official  committees  were  em- 
ployed in  enquiries  connected  with  the  various  branches 
of  the  War  Department.* 

In  March,  1867,  a  departmental  committee,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Strathnairn,  made  an  elaborate  report 
upon  the  Transport  and  Supply  departments  of  the 
army,  and  generally  upon  the  whole  question  of  the  re- 
organisation of  the  War  Office.  The  recommendations 
of  this  committee  resulted  in  the  organisation  of  a  new 
department — that  of  Control — presided  over  by  a  comp- 
troller-in-chief, with  an  assistant,  having  charge  of  the 
Commissariat  and  Purveying  Service,  Military  Store  and 
Transport  Departments,  which  had  been  previously  ad- 
ministered by  independent  heads.  But  this  department 
failed  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  its  originators,  and 

"  Rep.  Com^  Pub. Accounts, Evid.  '  Com.  Pap.  1865,  v.  31,  p.  601. 

lOnO,  Appx.  No.  5.  C!om.  P^p.  1864,  •  Mr.  Greor's  letter,  in  Civ.  Serv. 

V.  8.  Est.  for  1866-7.  Class  2,  p.  49. 
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the  office  of  comptroller-iii-chief  was  abolished  in  1870  Re^rgan- 
and  the  department  reorganised  as  the  Commissariat  y^^ 
and  Transport  Department,  the  Ordnance  Store  Depart-  ^''^<*- 
ment,   superintended   by  the  sui^eyor-general  of  the 
ordnance. 

In  1870  a  '  further  unification  of  responsibihty  in 
the  final  welding  into  the  War  Office  of  the  civil  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  the  secretary  of  state  and  the 
military  administrative  functions  hitherto  exercised  at 
the  Horse  Guards  *  was  effected.  By  the  War  Office 
Act  and  orders  in  Council  of  this  year,  direct  imme- 
diate control  in  every  branch  of  army  administration 
was  vested  in  the  secretary  of  state.  The  War  Office 
was  divided  into  three  great  departments — namely,  the 
Military,  the  Supply  or  Ordnance,  and  the  Financial. 
The  first,  presided  over  by  the  commander-in-chief,  who 
had  under  him  the  adjutant-general  and  quartermaster- 
general.  The  second,  controlled  by  the  surveyor-general, 
who  had  under  him  the  director  of  artillery  and  stores, 
the  director  of  supplies  and  transports,  the  director  of 
clothing,  the  inspector-general  of  fortifications,  and  the 
director  of  contracts.  The  third,  the  Finance  Department, 
imder  the  financial  secretary,  administered  on  its  own 
account  the  effective  and  non-effective  pay  of  the  army. 
In  addition  to  these  three  departments,  there  was  the 
central  department,  subject  to  the  under-secretaries, 
which  was  hmited  to  constitutional  and  other  matters, 
not  pertaining  to  the  three  great  departments. 

In  1886  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  further 
aroused  to  the  necessity  of  change  in  army  administra- 
tion, and  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  civil  establishments  of  the  different  offices  of 
state. 

Simultaneously  with  this  enquiry  a  committee  was 
elaborating  important  contemplated  changes  in  mihtary 
administration,  dealing  with  the  lines  of  communication 
for  an  army,  by  which  the  general  officer,  in  command 


744  THK    DKPAHTMKNT8   OF  BTPATE. 

nr-orsran-    of  Uio  liiJOM,  would   1)0  tlic  locus  ill  wliich  all  tlie  civil 
War  (U»j>artrnc*nt.M  of  tlu'  anny  would  centre  ;  and   l)einj(  a 

oiiicf.  military  officer  would  Iw  reH|Kjnsible  for  feeding'  and  sup- 
plying the  army  in  front,  as  well  aa  l)cing  responsible  for 
the  command  of  the  lines  of  communication  and  their 
defence. 

The  royal  commission  made  their  first  report  in  the 
following  session,*  and  drew  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance, 
who,  under  existing  arrangements,  had  charge  of  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  of  the  army,  administering  a  vote 
of  over  8,()00,0()()/.  That  his  department,  co-ordinate, 
as  regards  proj)osal8  for  expenditure,  was  practically 
independent  of  the  financial  secretary,  who  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  surveyor-general's  expenditure,  such 
being  inconsistent  with  financial  control.  That  the 
exigency  which  made  this  officer  a  parliamentary  official 
was  not  a  satisfactory  one,  and  that  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  office  made  it  clear  that  the  surveyor-general  was 
completely  overweighted,  as  shown  by  the  evidence 
before  the  committee.  That  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1870,  on  whose  recommendation  this  office 
was  created,  had  not  been  realised.  Further  that  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  '  that  the  surveyor-general 
of  the  ordnance  should  in  future  be  what  he  was 
intended  to  be,  viz.  a  military  officer  of  high  standing 
and  experience,  and  that  he  should  not  be  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.' 

The  committee  likewise  recommended  that  the 
financial  secretary  of  the  war  office  (who  should  always 
be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons)  and  his  chief 
adviser,  the  accountant-general  of  the  army,  be  financially 
responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  army  expenditure, 
thereby  giving  the  secretary  of  state  a  complete  control 
over  both  estimates  and  votes. 


*  Rep.  on  Civil  Establishments,  p.  viii.  (Jom.  Pap.  l'S87. 


Odice. 
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Also  that  the  directors  of  contracts  and   clothing  Re-organ. 

isation  of 

should  be  civilians.  War 

As  a  result  of  these  searching  enquiries,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  gave  its  earnest  attention  to  War  Office 
reform.  On  March  the  5th  of  the  following  year  (1888), 
the  secretary  of  state  for  war  (the  Right  Hon.  E.  Stan- 
hope) announced  to  Parhament,  in  a  memorandum 
accompanying  the  presentation  of  the  army  and  navy 
estimates,  a  scheme  of  War  Office  reorganisation  that 
had  been  accomphshed  and  was  already  in  operation." 
He  stated  that  '  the  primary  feature  of  the  reorganisa- 
tion has  been  the  abohtion  of  the  department  of  the 
surveyor-general  of  ordnance,  and  the  concentration 
of  the  whole  administrative  work  of  the  army  in  the 
hands  of  its  chiefs,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  secretary 
of  state.  This  most  important  change  has  now  been 
carried  out  without  friction.  .  .  Amongst  the  advantages 
whicli  I  anticipate  from  this  alteration,  I  place  first  the 
fact  that  the  mihtary  authorities  will  now  be  enabled  to 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  condition  of 
the  military  resources  of  the  country,  of  our  require- 
ments, and  of  the  means  available  for  meeting  them. 
All  the  threads  are  in  their  own  hands.  Any  scheme 
put  forward  by  them  should  be  founded  upon  full  know- 
ledge of  all  surrounding  conditions,  and  the  secretary  of 
state  will  be  enabled  to  rely  upon  them  for  advice  as  to 
the  comparative  importance  of  all  proposals  for  army 
expenditure. 

'  Secondly,  the  control  of  the  department  of  the 
financial  secretary  is  extended  to  all  branches  of  the 
War  Office.  .  .  . 

*  Thirdly,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  made  in 
Parliament  last  session,  the  inspection  of  all  warlike 
stores  and  armaments  has  been  entirely  separated  from 
manufacture  ;  and  for  the  future  any  article  produced 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  323,  p.  194. 


74n  Tin:  r)i:p\nT\iF.\Ti!  of  statf 

Ro-orf^an-   oitheF  by  tlie  Lradc  or  in  tliii  Uid nance  fa<'tori<?8  will 
War  1)«  cfiually  suhjected  to  the  in8|)ection  of  the  military 

otHco.  autliorities  before  being  pa^fled  into  the  service.  All 
the  manufacturing  establishments — except  the  Clothing 
Department — have  l)een  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
single  head,  who  is  termed  the  director-general  of  ord- 
nance factories.  .  .  . 

'  The  transfer  to  the  navy  of  the  charge  for  naval 
armaments,  which  I  indicated  in  my  la««t  year's  state- 
ment, lias  involved  the  separation  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  of  the  stores  intended  for  the  use  of  the  army 
and  the  navy  respectively.' 
Character  The  most  important  change  effected  by  this  reor- 
■cijonio!"  ganisation  of  the  War  Office  has  been  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  efficiency  and  administration  of  the 
army  from  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war, 
though  still  subject  to  his  control,  and  to  entrust  it  en- 
tirely, through  the  commander-in-chief,  to  military  men 
commanding  its  various  departments.  The  financial 
secretary  to  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  finan- 
cial control  of  the  army,  in  estimating  for  the  grants 
demanded  by  the  military  authorities  and  auditing  the 
same — the  commander-in-chief  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  executive  application  of  the  moneys  voted  by 
Parliament. 

By  this  arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  War 
Office  is  divided  into  two  distinct  departments,  viz.  the 
Military  and  the  Civil.  The  heads  of  departments  of 
the  former,  under  the  control  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  are  : — 

1.  The  Adjutant-General;  2.  The  Quartermaster- 
General  ;  3.  The  Military  Secretary ;  4.  The 
Inspector-General  of  Fortifications;  5.  The  Direc- 
tor of  Artillery  ;  6.  The  Director  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Division  ;  7.  The  Director-General  of  the 
Army    Medical  Department ;    8.  The  Director- 
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General  of  Military   Education  ;  9.  The  Chap- 
lain-General ;    10.    The    Principal    Veterinary 
Surgeon. 
The  heads  of  departments  of  the  latter,  under  control 
of  the  financial  secretary,  are  : — 

1.  The  Accountant-General ;    2.  The  Director   of 
Contracts. 

And  of  the  manufacturing  departments : — 
The  Director  of  Clothing,  and  the  Director-General 
of  Ordnance  Factories. 

On  February  21,  1888,  the  following  orders  in 
council  were  passed  concerning  the  oflBce  of  commander- 
in-chief;  the  financial- secretary,  and  the  other  heads  of 
the  military  and  civil  departments  : — 


The  Commander-in-Chief. 
As  it  is  expedient  to  define  the  duties  of  the  com-  conuBaB- 

der-in- 
chief. 


mander-in  chief,   or  of    any  other    officer    who    may  '**'^''° 


hereafter  from  time  to  time  be  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  her  Majesty's  forces,  her  Majesty  in  Council 
is  pleased  to  order  that — subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  to  his  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  royal  authority  and  preroga- 
tive in  respect  of  the  army — the  said  officer  shall  be 
charged  with  the  command,  discipUne,  distribution, 
miUtary  education,  training,  and  efficiency  of  the 
officers,  warrant  officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  of  the  regular  and  reserve  forces  and  mihtia 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  yeomanry  and 
volunteer  force  of  the  United  Kingdom  when  subject 
to  military  law  or  when  assembled  for  training,  exercise, 
inspection,  or  voluntary  military  duty  ;  with  enlisting 
men  for,  and  discharging  men  from,  the  regular  and 
auxiliary  forces  ;  with  the  selection  of  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  recommended  to  her  Majesty  for  appoint- 
ment to  commissions  in  the  regular  forces,  and  with  the 
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Comman- 
der-in- 
chief. 


Financial 
secretary. 


sul)nu.ssi()n  to  Ik.t  Mrijcsty  of  qualified  persons  reeoni- 
meiided  for  uppointment  to  commissions  in  theau.xiliary 
forces ;  with  the  selection  of  fit  and  proper  officers, 
whether  of  the  regular  or  auxiliary  forces,  for  promo- 
tion, for  staff  and  other  military  ap[)ointmenta,  and  for 
nnlitar}'  honours  and  rewards;  with  obtaining,  holding, 
and  issuing  to  all  branches  of  the  regular  and  auxiliary 
forces,  food,  forage,  fuel  and  light,  clothing,  arms, 
accoutrements,  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  stores 
necessary  for  the  efficient  performance  of  their  duties 
by  such  forces,  of  proper  quality  and  pattern,  and  in 
proper  quantities,  according  to  the  regulations  governing 
the  provision,  custody,  and  issue  of  such  supplies,  and 
with  exercising  a  strict  control  over  the  expenditure  of 
such  supplies  ;  with  the  construction,  maintenance,  and 
custody  of  all  fortifications,  works,  and  buildings,  and 
charge  of  all  lands,  belonging  to  the  War  Department, 
and  with  allotting  quarters ;  with  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  horses  and  transport  for  the  troops,  and 
directing  land  and  water  transport ;  with  the  collection 
and  record  of  strategical  and  other  information,  in- 
cluding topography,  in  relation  to  the  military  circum- 
stances of  this  and  other  countries ;  with  the  preparation 
and  maintenance  of  detailed  plans  for  the  mobilisation 
of  the  regular  and  auxiliary  forces  ;  with  preparing  the 
estimates  for  all  the  above  services ;  and  with  the  duty 
of  rendering  such  advice  and  assistance  on  military 
aflfairs  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  secretary  of 
state  for  war. 

The  Financial  Secretary. 

And  as  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Session  of  1870, 
entitled  an  Act  for  making  further  provision  relating  to 
the  management  of  certain  departments  of  the  War 
Office,  it  is  enacted  that  one  of  her  Majesty's  principal 
secretaries  of  state  may  from  time  to  time  appoint,  and 
at  his  pleasure  remove,  an  officer  to  be  styled  the  finan- 
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cial  secretary  of  the  War  Office,  and  that  his  duties  in  Financial 
relation  to  the  War  Office  shall  be  assigned  to  him  by  ***^ 
order  in  council,  it  is  ordered  by  her  Majesty  in  council, 
that — subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war,  and  to  his  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  royal  authority  and  prerogative  in  respect  of  the 
army — the  said  financial  secretary  shall  be  charged  with 
financially  reviewing  the  expenditure  proposed  to  be 
provided  in  the  annual  estimates  for  army  services,  and 
with  compiling  those  estimates  for  submission  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  with  financially  reviewing  any  proposals  for  new 
expenditure,  or  for  any  proposed  re-distribution  of  the 
sums  allotted  to  the  different  subheads  of  the  votes  for 
army  services  ;  with  seeing  that  accounts  of  all  expendi- 
ture of  cash  and  stores  are  correctly  and  punctually 
rendered  ;  with  auditing  and  allowing  all  such  expendi- 
ture, and  recording  the  same  under  its  proper  head  of 
service  in  the  annual  account  for  Parliament ;  with 
issuing  all  warrants  for  the  payments  of  moneys ;  with 
making  all  imprests  to  accountants  and  others ;  with 
the  control  of  the  manufacturing  departments  of  the 
army  (including  the  Clothing  Department),  and  with 
controlling  and  recording  all  contracts  for  army  services; 
and  with  advising  the  secretary  of  state  on  all  questions 
of  army  expenditure. 

Note. — The  salary  attached  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief, 
including  his  allowance  for  regimental  pay,  is  6,632/.,*  and  that  of 
the  financial  secretary  is  l,500t 

Military  Departmexts 
(controlled  by  the  commander-in-chief). 

1.  The  Adjutant-General. 

The  adjutant-general,   as  the  chief  staff  officer  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  will  exercise  general  control 
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over  the  duties  of  the  Military  I>ci)artmcnt,  and,  in  the 
coniniander-in-chieffl  absence,  is  empowered  to  act  in 
Ilia  tuiine. 

He  is  responsible  to  the  commander-in-chief  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  military  forces  of  the  crown,  for  their 
distribution  and  mobilisation,  for  the  terhuical  educa- 
tion of  officers  and  men,  and  for  the  cffifienry  of  army 
schools.  He  will  be  the  channel  for  the  communica- 
tion of  the  commander-in-chiefs  orders  to  the  army. 

Note. — The  snlary  of  the  adjutant-general  is  2,700?.,  and  he  is 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  staff  consisting  of  a  d<>puty  adjutant- 
general  to  the  forces,  with  a  salary  of  1,700/.  ;  d<*puty  adjutant- 
general  for  the  auxiliary  forces,  1,500/.  ;  deputy  adjutant-general 
for  artillery  and  engineers,  1,500/.  each;  four  assistant  adjutantii- 
general,  800/.  each  ;  four  deputy-assistant  adjutants-general,  700/. 
each  ;  a  staff  captain  500/.,  and  an  inspector-general  of  recruiting, 
1,500/.' 

2.  The  Quartermaster-General. 

Is  charged  with  supplying  the  army  with  food, 
forage,  quarters,  transport,  and  remounts ;  with  the 
movement  of  the  troops,  and  with  the  distribution  of 
their  stores  and  equipment.  He  will  administer  the 
Commissariat  and  Transport  Corps,  the  Pay  Depart- 
ment, and  the  establishments  employed  on  the  above 
services ;  and  will  deal  with  sanitary  questions  relating 
to  the  army.  In  concert  with  the  director  of  artillery 
and  the  inspector-general  of  fortifications,  he  will  pre- 
pare the  annual  estimates  for  the  above  services. 

yote. — The  salary  of  the  quartennaster -general  is  2,100/.  Staff : 
Two  assistant  quartermasters -general,  800/.  each  ;  three  deputy- 
assistant  quartermasters-general,  700/.  each  ;  an  inspector-general  of 
remounts,  1,500/.  ;  a  director  of  artillery  and  stores,  1,500/.,  with 
two  assistants,  830/.  and  650/.  each,  and  an  assistant  commissary- 
general  of  ordnance,  700/. 

3.  The  Military  Secretary. 
Is  charged  with  submitting  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  all  questions  relating  to  the  appointment,  promo- 
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tion,  and  retirement  of  officers  of  the  regular  and 
auxiliary  forces ;  the  selections  for  appointments  to  the 
staff,  &c. ;  the  grant  of  honours  and  rewards,  &c. ;  educa- 
tion in  the  Eoyal  Military  College  and  Royal  MiUtary 
Academy ;  and  concerning  the  regulations  for  the  ad- 
mission of  candidates  to  the  army. 

Note. — The  salary  of  the  military  secretary  is  2,10(W.  Staff: 
Assistant  military  secretary,  800/.,  and  an  assistant  for  Indian 
allUirs,  paid  by  India. 

4.  The  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications. 

Is  charged  with  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  fortifications,  barracks,  and  store  buildings,  and  the 
inspection  of  ordnance  factory  buildings  ;  with  military 
railways  and  telegraphs ;  with  the  custody  of  War 
Office  lands  and  unoccupied  buildings  ;  with  the  de- 
sign, inspection,  custody,  and  issue  of  Royal  Engineer 
and  Submarine  Mining  stores  ;  and,  in  concert  with 
the  quartermaster-general,  with  preparing  the  annual 
estimates  for  the  above  services. 

As  inspector-general  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  he  will 
advise  as  to  the  general  distribution  of  the  corps ;  as 
to  the  appointment  of  officers  to,  or  their  removal  from, 
responsible  positions  in  connection  with  works.  He 
will  inspect  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers,  and  advise 
on  all  questions  relating  to  its  technical  instruction. 

Note. — The  salary  of  the  inspector-general  of  fortifications  and 
director  of  works  is  2,100/.  Staff:  Two  deputy-directors  of  works, 
1,200/.  each  ;  four  assistant  deputy-directors,  850/.  each  ;  an  inspector 
of  iron  structures  for  defensive  purposes,  500/. ;  and  inspector  of 
submarine  mining  defences,  500/. ;  an  assistant  inspector,  450/. 

5.  The  Director  of  Artillery, 

Is  charged  with  supplying  the  army  with  warlike 
stores  and  equipment ;  and  with  the  inspection  of  all 
stores  supplied  by  the  manufacturing  departments,  or 
by  contractors.     He  will  deal  with  questions  of  arma- 
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nient,  of  patterns,  of  inventions  and  defli^'ns,  and  will 
control  the  Ordnanre  Cominittf?e.  He  will  adminihter 
the  Ordnance  Store  Department  and  the  Ordnance  Store 
Corps  ;  and,  in  concert  with  the  (|uartermaBter-general, 
will  prepare  the  annual  estimates  for  the  above  services. 

Jf^oUt. — ^The  director  f>f  nrtillerj  and  ctOTM  has  a  salary  of  1,A0(M. 
Slfiff":  Two  aMUtantc,  830/.  and  6601.  each,  and  an  aMstant  com- 
minary-general  of  ordnance,  600^. 

6.  Tlie  Director  of  t/ie  JuteUigence  Divvntm. 

Is  charged  with  collecting  and  distributing  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  military  geography,  resources,  and 
armed  forces  of  foreign  countries,  and  of  the  liritish 
colonies  and  possessions ;  and  with  the  compilation  of 
maps  for  mihtary  purposes. 

He  is  authorised  to  correspond  semi-ofRcially  with 
other  departments  of  the  State. 

iTote.— The  director  of  intelligence  has  a  salary  of  1,000^  Staff: 
Six  deputy-assiBtant  adjutants-general,  700/.  each,  and  nx  staff 
captains,  500/.  each. 


7.  The  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department. 

Is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  medical 
services.  Medical  Staff  Corps,  and  medical  establish- 
ments of  the  array  ;  with  the  preparation  of  medical 
and  sanitary  statistical  returns ;  with  the  supply  of 
medical  stores  to  the  army  ;  and  with  the  preparation 
of  estimates  for  the  above  services. 

He  will  report  on  the  above  questions  through  the 
adjutant-general,  quartermaster-general,  or  military  sec- 
retary, according  to  the  nature  of  the  matter  submitted. 

Note. — The  director -general  of  the  medical  department  has  a 
salary  of  1,500/.  Staff:  A  surgeon-general,  1,300/,;  a  brigade- 
surgeon,  750/.,  and  two  surgeons-major,  650/.  each. 
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8.   The  Director-General  of  Military  Education. 

Is  charged  with  the  education  and  examination  of 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men ;  with  the 
administration  of  the  Staff  College,  Artillery  College, 
Royal  Military  College,  and  Royal  Military  Academy ; 
and  with  the  supervision  of  army  schools,  &c. 

He  will  report  on  these  subjects  to  the  adjutant- 
general  or  to  the  military  secretary,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  matter  submitted. 

Note. — The  director-general  of  education  luw  a  Mdaiy  of  1,500/. 
Staff":  An  assistant  director,  800/.  ;  a  deputy- aaciatant  director, 
700/. 

9.  The  Chaplain-General. 

Is  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  chaplains  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  and  with  all  questions  con- 
nected with  Church  of  England  services. 

He  will  report  through  the  adjutant-general  or  mili- 
tary secretary  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
matter  submitted. 

Note. — The  salary  attached  to  this  office  is  800/.  The  chaplain- 
general  is  at  the  head  of  a  vast  number  of  clergy,  ministering  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  troops,  and  whose 
functions  resemble  those  of  an  archdeacon. «  Arrangements  as  to  other 
denominations  are  made  by  the  permanent  under- secretary  of  state. 

10.  The  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  veterinary 
establishments  and  services  of  the  army,  and  with  the 
preparation  of  sanitary  and  statistical  returns  relating 
to  the  above  services. 

He  will  report  on  the  above  questions  through  the 
adjutant-general,  quarter-master-general,  or  military 
secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  matter 
submitted. 

Note. — The  salary  attached  to  this  office  is  850/. 
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Civil  DKrABTMENT. 

(OOIVTROLLBD   BT   THE    FiXAJfCIAL   SbOMRTARY.) 

1.  The  Accountant-General. 

Is  charged,  as  permanent  head  of  the  finance  divi- 
sion, witli  advising  the  financial  secretary  on  all  financial 
questions ;  compiling  the  estimates  for  submission  to 
rarliainent ;  with  issuing  money  for  all  army  services ; 
with  the  audit  of  all  miHtary  expenditure  of  money  and 
stores ;  and  with  the  preparation  of  the  annual  account 
for  Parliament. 

Note. — The  accountant-general  haa  a  lalary  of    l,'"'*/      St<ijT 
Two  deputy  accountants-general    1,200/.  each,  and    two   as»ii»uiit 
aooountants-general  1,000/.  each. 

2.  The  Director  of  Contracts. 

Is  charged  with  supervision,  in  concert  with  the 
heads  of  the  divisions  concerned,  of  all  contracts  for 
transport,  and  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  supplies, 
stores,  clothing,  lands,  and  buildings ;  and  with  tlie 
supervision  of  all  special  local  purchases.  He  will 
report  the  cost  of  production  of  stores  in  the  manufac- 
turing departments,  in  comparison  with  the  rates  at 
which  similar  stores  could  be  purchased  from  the  trade. 

Note. — The  salary  attached  to  this  office  is  1,500/. 
MANUFACTURING   DEPARTMENT. 

The  Director  of  Clothing. 

Is  charged  with  the  provision  of  clothing  and  ne- 
cessaries for  the  army  ;  and  with  the  administration  of 
the  Army  Clothing  Department  at  Pimlico. 

Note. — The  salary  of  the  director  of  clothing  is  1,200/.     Staff: 
An  assistant  director  of  clothing,  875/.,  with  a  large  staff  of  store 
keepers  and  inspectors  of  supplies. 
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The  Director-General  of  (h-dnance  Factories. 

Is  charged  with  the  administration  and  working,  so 
far  as  possible,  upon  a  commercial  basis,  of  the  ordnance 
factories  at  Woolwich,  Enfield,  Waltham,  and  Birming- 
ham He  will  submit  estimates  of  the  expense  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  orders  he  may  receive  for  army,  navy, 
India,  and  Colonial  services;  and  will  prepare  the 
accounts  of  expenditure  incurred  in  the  factories  for 
audit  in  the  finance  division  and  submission  to  Parlia- 
ment. He  will  make  an  annual  report  to  the  secretary 
of  state  through  the  financial  secretary. 

Not^. — The  salary  of  the  director-general  of  ordnance  factories  i« 
1,800/.  Staf:  Two  assistant  directors,  750/.  and  450/.  each,  and 
seven  superintendents  of  factories  750/.  each. 

Frockdubb  uxdsr  the  New  Oboaxuation. 
1.  E»timate$. 

The  Military  Department  will  prepare  and  submit  for  financial 
review  a  statement  of  all  changes  proposed  in  existing  establishments 
under  votes  1  to  8  inclusive,  and  under  vote  14,  with  an  estimate  of 
their  financial  effect  on  each  of  the  above  votes.  When  these  have 
been  reviewed  and  the  secretary  of  state's  decision  on  them  obtained, 
the  detailed  estimate  will  be  completed  in  the  finance  division.  The 
Military  Department  will  submit  complete  detailed  eetinuites  of  votes 
9,  10,  12,  and  13,  and  will  submit  the  extent  of  reserve  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  vote  1 1  ;  and  M'ill  prepare  programmes  of  land  and  sea 
movements.  These,  when  approved,  will  be  compiled  into  the  general 
estimate  by  the  finance  division.  The  estimate  for  the  remaining 
votes  of  the  army  estimates  will  be  prepared  in  the  finance  division. 

2.  Proposals  for  New  Expenditure,  <trc. 

Any  proposals  by  the  Military  Department  for  new  expendi- 
ture, for  changes  in  authorised  establishments,  for  new  patterns,  for 
alteration  in  existing  patterns,  or  for  changes  in  quality  of  supplies 
or  stores,  or  in  the  extent  of  authorised  reserves,  will  be  referred  to 
the  financial  division  before  submission  to  the  secretary  of  state. 
All  questions  that  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Treasury  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  financial  division,  and  all  letters  to  the  Treasury  will 
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Proce -         be  ligned  by  the  Bnancial  Moretary  after  the  drmfta  have  been  approved 
<iuro.  Y^y  ^j^^  ^^g  record  of  the  com^spondeooe  rMnaining  in  Um  Ifilitary 

Depurtrnent.  In  dealing;  with  the  foregoing  Mnr icea,  ■hoold  the 
Milituryand  Civil  DepartmcntH  <iitr<*r  in  opinion,  the  qaeationvill  lie 
■ubiniit4>(l  hy  the  former,  through  the  unider-Merotary  d  alate,  for 
the  decidion  of  the  iteoretary  of  state  for  war.  All  oorreepoadance 
arising  out  of  the  examination  of  accounts,  and  all  queationa  of  the 
interpretation  of  regulations  relating  to  pay  and  allowances,  will  be 
dealt  with  by  the  financinl  diviiiion  in  communication,  where  neces- 
sary, with  the  Military  Department.  All  appeaU  by  oflloen  and 
others  against  decisions  given  in  the  financial  division  will  be  referred, 
where  necessary,  to  the  Military  Department  for  remarks.  Where 
the  Militjiry  and  Civil  Departments  differ  in  opinion  on  such  ques- 
tions, the  latter  will  submit  the  papers  for  the  decision  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  Military  Department  will  have  power  to  authorise, 
without  previous  reference  to  the  financial  division,  all  expenditure 
covered  by  regulation  and  provided  for  in  the  sub-beads  of  the 
estimates.  All  papers  authorising  charges  in  army  accounts  will  be 
marked,  to  the  financial  division,  for  notation  by  auditors. 


3.  Contracts. 

Contracts  entered  into  at  foreign  stations  will  be  reviewed  by 
the  director  of  contracts.  Should  questions  other  than  as  to  details 
arise  on  such  review,  the  director  of  contracts  will  refer  the  papers 
to  the  head  of  the  division  concerned  before  taking  action.  Contracta 
made  in  the  home  commands  will  be  referred  to  the  director  of  con- 
tracts before  being  finally  concluded.  The  director  of  contracts  will, 
when  any  question  other  than  as  to  details  arises,  refer  the  paj.'-rs 
and  his  proposed  action  for  the  concurrence  of  the  head  of  the  <ii vi- 
sion concerned.  Contracts  entered  into  at  head-quarters  will  be 
made  by  the  director  of  contracts  on  the  requisition  of  the  head  of 
the  division  concerned,  and,  in  concert,  they  will  determine  on  the 
tender  to  be  accepted.  The  lowest  tender  for  a  contract  will  in  no 
case  be  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  higher  tender  without  the  joint 
concurrence  of  the  director  of  contracts  and  the  head  of  the  division 
concerned  ;  nor,  unless  such  a  course  be  governed  by  approved  pre- 
cedent, without  the  authority  of  the  financial  secretary.  In  dealing 
with  special  purchases  at  home  and  abroad  the  same  procedure  will 
be  observed  as  is  prescribed  for  contracts.  When  differences  with 
contractors  cannot  be  locally  settled,  and  an  appeal  is  made  by  a 
contractor  to  the  War  Office,  the  director  of  contracts  will  refer  the 
papers,  with  his  remarks,  for  the  opinion  of  the  head  of  the  division 
concerned.  The  latter,  when  necessary,  will  obtain  such  information 
as  may  be  required  from  the  officer  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
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the  contract,  and  will  then  return  the  papers,  with  his  opinion,  to 
the  director  of  contracts  for  disposal.  When  differences  of  opinion 
arise  between  the  director  of  contracts  and  the  heads  of  divisions, 
the  matter  will  be  submitted  for  the  decision  of  the  financial  secre- 
tary, and,  when  necessary,  of  the  secretary  of  state. 

Under  this  new  system  we   gather  from  the   first  ^^^"^T 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  the  army  estimates, 
in  1888,  that  the   mihtary  authorities  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  inspection  of  warlike  stores  supplied  to 
the  navy,  as  well  as  the  army. 

That  the  commander-in-chief  is  responsible  to  a 
'  certain  extent '  for  the  amount  estimated  for  the 
supply  and  repair  of  warlike  and  other  stores,  and 
*  mainly  responsible  '  for  the  allocation  of  that  amount 
among  the  diflerent  items.  That  the  director  of  artil- 
lery stores  is  responsible  to  the  commander-in-chief  for 
its  expenditure,  and  is  solely  responsible  for  the  efficient 
working  of  the  new  inspection  department ;  for  the 
quality  of  the  warlike  and  naval  stores  supplied,  ex- 
cepting the  guns.  *  The  evidence  as  to  the  responsi'- 
bility  of  the  various  officials  for  the  design  and  manu- 
facture of  guns  is  somewhat  conflicting,  nor  can  it  be 
positively  asserted  that  there  would  be  much  more 
facility  in  the  future  for  fixing  the  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  a  gun  on  any  official  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.'  It  is  contended  by  the  authorities  that  the 
control  of  the  inspection  department  by  this  officer,  and 
the  consequent  separation  of  the  process  of  inspection 
from  that  of  manufacture,  will  be  a  preventative  against 
the  supply  of  inferior  articles,  and  so  be  conducive  of 
economy. 

The  director-general  of  ordnance  factories  is  solely 
responsible  to  the  financial  secretary,  and  has  under 
his  control  Woolwich,  Enfield,  Waltham  Abbey  and 
Birmingham  factories,  which  have  been  transferred 
from  tlie  department  of  the  director  of  artillery.  The 
War   Office    and   Admiralty   deal    with    the    director 
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general  as  a  manulacturer,  ou  a  parwitli  private  manu- 
facturers, and  it  rests  with  the  Financial  Department  to 
decide  the  amount  of  stores  that  shall  be  supplied  by  the 
factories,  or  by  contract  from  private  manufacturers. 
As  at  present  constituted,  the  (central)  department 
nient.  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war  consists  of  the  principal 
secretary  of  state,  who  has  a  salary  of  5,000/.  ;  a  parlia- 
mentary under-secretary  (who  is  a  peer),  1,500/.  ;  a 
permanent  under-secretary,  2,000/.  ;  and  two  assistant 
under-secretaries  of  state,  1,500/.  and  1,200/.  each.' 
As  the  office  of  secretary  for  war  is  liable  to  change 
hands  very  frequently,  and  will  in  all  probability  be 
usually  held  by  a  civilian,  it  is  all  the  more  desirable 
that  most  of  those  who  belong  to  the  permanent  staff 
of  superior  officers  should  be  experienced  military  men. 
It  is  also  thought  by  some  that  either  the  political 
under-secretary  or  some  other  departmental  officer  in  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  professional,  and  capable 
of  affording  assistance  to  his  chief  in  the  discussion  of 
military  questions  in  Parliament." 

The  Judge-Advocate-General. 

The  Judicial  Department  of  the  army  is  presided 
over  by  the  judge  advocate-general  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Queen  by  patent 
under  the  sign  manual,  and  holds  office  during  pleasure. 
He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
the  sole  representative  of  the  government  in  all  military 
proceedings  before  general  courts-martial,  maintaining 
the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  prosecuting  either  in 
person  or  by  deputy,*  in  the  sovereign's  name,  and  all 
matters  arising  out  of  the  administration  of  martial  law 
come  under  his  supervision. 

y  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  87.  •  For  duty  of  deputy  j  udge-advo- 

•  Sixth  Rep.  Com^.  Pub.  Accts.  cate  upou   sueli  occasions,   see    2nd 

1871,  V.  11 ;  2d  Rep.  p.  113,  Com.  Rep.  of  Courts-Martial   Commissiun, 

Pap.  1872,  V.  7.  p.  iii.     Com.  Pap.  1.S08-0,  v.  12. 
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It  is  his  duty  freely  to  advise  the  mihtary  court,  as  HUoflRciai 
the  ordinary  judges  direct  the  jury,  upon  such  ques-  <^'*^***- 
tions  as  may  arise,  either  on  points  of  law  or  in  the 
form  of  procedure,  whether  the  question  be  one  of 
military  or  common  law.  He  appoints  the  time  and 
place  for  holding  the  court,  and  summonses  the  wit- 
nesses. On  the  trial  he  is  bound  so  far  to  assist  the 
accused  as  to  see  that  the  case  is  brought  fully  and 
fairly  before  the  court.  He  has  no  absolute  judicial 
authority,  nor  any  voice  in  the  sentence  of  the  court ; 
but,  after  the  trial,  the  proceedings  had  are  transmitted 
to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  from  tlience  to  the  judge- 
advocate-general.  It  then  becomes  the  duty  of  this 
officer  to  examine  into  the  sentence,  and  to  lay  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Queen,  tendering  his 
advice  whether  they  have  been  legally  conducted,  and 
whether  the  sentence  should  be  confirmed  or  rejected. 
He  then  returns  the  proceedings  to  the  commander-in- 
chief,  with  a  memorandum  of  the  advice  offered  to  her 
Majesty,  and  of  the  Queen's  commands  thereupon.  His 
advice,  hovever,  is  strictly  confined  to  the  legality  of 
the  proceedings  and  sentence  ;  it  must  not  interfere  with 
the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  which  is  exercised  or 
withheld  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  secretary  of 
state.^ 

The  judge-advocate-geueral,  though  a  quasi-judicial  ^ariia- 
officer,  has  usually  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  duties. ' 
His  salary  formerly  was  2,000/.,  but  in  1888  the  salary 
attached  to  the  office  was  abolished.  He  is  necessarily 
a  political  adherent  of  the  party  in  power,  and  retires 
from  office  on  a  change  of  administration.  He  is  also 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and  is  the  only  officer  of 
the  government,  out  of  the  cabinet,  who  has  the  right 
of  personal  access  to  the  sovereign,  with  the  exception 


"  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v.  1,  p.  174 ;  v.  2,  p.  353,  and  cb.  27  :  Hans.  I),  v. 
178,  p.  365. 
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of  the  coniinander-in-cliief.     He  is  assisted  by  a  deputy 
jud^/e-advocate-general,  who  is  the  permanent  and  work- 
ing oflicer  of  the  department,  receiving  1,000/.  a  year, 
and  a  deputy  judge-advocate  with  a  salary  of  700/.' 
Clerk*.  He  has  also  the  nomination  of  the  various  clerks 

employed  in  the  department ;  but  the  office  is  under 
the  general  control  of  the  commander-in-chief,  except 
in  pecuniary  matters,  which  come  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  state  for  war. 

Mobilisation. 

Mobiiisa-  ^^  *  P^''^  ^^  ^^^  army  reorganisation  system,  it  will 

tionofthe  ^yt  be  out  of  placc,  before  leaving  the  subject,  to  give 
a  brief  sketcli  of  the  mobilisation  scheme. 

In  a  memorandum  issued  by  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war  on  February  28, 1887,''  it  will  be  seen  that  since 
the  successful  Prussian  organisation  of  1870  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  government  has  been  drawn  to  the 
question  of  the  localisation  of  the  forces  as  a  means  of 
mobilising  with  rapidity  on  the  emergency  of  war. 
Scheme  of  Accordingly  a  plan  was  worked  out  and  adopted  in 
1874.  This  chiefly  concerned  the  infantry  of  the  regu- 
lars, militia,  and  volunteers,  which  were  formed  into 
brigades,  each  attached  to  certain  districts  in  the 
country,  having  headquarters  at  the  depots  of  the  line 
regiments.  Mobilisation  tables  were  drawn  out  in  the 
following  year  for  the  assembling  of  the  forces  at  any 
given  point — in  the  event  of  war — each  in  their  classi- 
fication complete  as  army  corps.  This  scheme  proved 
defective,  as  it  assumed  that  the  militia  and  volunteers 
as  well  as  the  regular  army  were  available  for  mobilisa- 
tion. 
Scheme  of  The  ncxt  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Childers  in 
1681.         1881,  when  the  whole  of  the  infantry  was  localised  by 


'  Army  and  Navy  Est.  18S3-9,  p.  30. 
"  Hans.  D.  V.    312,  p.  1' 14. 
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territories — excepting  the  guards,  rifle  corps,  and  rifle 
brigade — and  designated  accordingly,  in  substitution 
for  their  historic  numbers.  This  plan  provided  for  one 
army  corps,  composed  entirely  of  regulars,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  any  of  the  small  wars,  the  battalions  first 
for  foreign  service  being  chosen  according  to  their 
standard  in  strength.  As  the  militia  and  volunteers 
were  local,  the  constitution  of  the  army  by  territories 
dates  from  this  period.  Still,  this  scheme  did  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  army  for  larger  wars. 

Accordingly,  in  1886  a  third  attempt  at  mobilisa-  JjJ*^* 
tion  was  made,  which  is  now  being  carried  out.  To- 
wards this  end  the  relative  strength  of  each  branch  of 
the  service  is  being  reduced,  or  increased,  in  proportion 
to  their  requirements,  so  as  to  establish  two  completely 
equipped  army  corps  of  regular  troops,  the  first  of 
which  is  always  to  be  maintained  at  full  strength,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  service  in  the  case  of  emergency. 

The  infantry  is  organised  *  in  units  of  two  battalions, 
and  the  system  is  that  every  battalion  on  foreign  service 
should  thus  have  a  sister  battahon  at  home,  from  which 
the  drafts  to  fill  up  its  casualties  should  be  furnished.** 

Besides  these  two  army  corps  the  force  is  to  be 
sufliciently  large  to  garrison  home  and  foreign  stations, 
together  with  a  strong  cavalry  division  and  necessary 
troops  to  guard  their  Hue  of  communication. 

In  the  session  of  1888  the  secretary  of  state  for  wai- 
introduced  the  '  National  Defence  Bill,'  which  became 
law,  to  facilitate  the  calling  out  of  the  yeomanry, 
volunteers,  and  royal  naval  artillery  volunteers,  when- 
ever national  danger  would  require  the  embodiment  of 
the  militia,  and  the  calling  out  of  the  naval  reserve. 
This  bill  likewise  made  provision  for  the  transport  of 
troops,  under  a  similar  contingency,  by  conferring  upon 
government  more  definite  powers  over  railways,  canal 
or  river  transit,  carriages  and  horses,  to  this  end. 

•  Hans.  D.  v.  303,  p.  1690. 
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TuK  Admibaltt. 

oHffin  of  This  department  of  Mtatc  may  be  said  to  date  its 

liuy.'^™^  origin  from  tl>e  year  1512,  when  Henry  Vlll.—who 
had  founded  the  naval  dockyards  at  Deptford,  Wool- 
wich, and  Portsmouth,  planted  and  preserved  timber 
for  naval  purposes,  and  made  the  sea  service  a  regular 
profession— created  an  office  for  the  transaction  of 
naval  affairs,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  inspect 
the  state  of  the  ships  of  war  and  naval  stores,  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  lord  high  admiral,  to  whom  the 
government  of  the  royal  navy  was  then  entrusted. 

The  guardianship  of  the  seas,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  command  of  the  naval  forces,  is  by  the  common  law 
vested  in  the  crown.  In  early  times  the  crown  dele- 
gated this  power  to  officers  who  were  at  first  styled 
guardians  of  the  seas,  and  afterwards  admirals.  The 
office  of  admiral  thus  forms  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  but  is  distinct  from  that  of  the  sovereign, 
and  is  capable  of  being  conferred,  either  partially  or  in 
full,  upon  a  subject.  At  first  it  would  appear  that  there 
were  four  admirals,  having  charge  of  different  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  answering  to  the  four  seas,  as  they  were 
LordHi-h  called,  of  England.  However  this  may  be,  the  first 
officer  recorded  to  have  been  lord  high  admiral,  or 
admiral  in  full,  was  appointed  in  1385.'  The  office  of 
lord  high  admiral  is  one  of  such  dignity  and  considera- 
tion that  it  has  frequently  been  conferred  upon  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family,  and  occasionally  retained  by 
the  king  himself.  It  is  only  from  the  year  1405,  how- 
ever, that  an  uninterrupted  series  of  these  high  function- 
aries can  be  traced. 

In  1636  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England 
was,  for  the  first  time,  put  into  commission,  the  great 
officers  of  state  being  the  commissioners.     During  the 


*  Rep.  of  Comm.  on  Boaitl  of  Admiralty,  p.  41.     Com.  Pap.  1861,  t.  5, 
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Commonwealth,  Admiralty  aflairs  were  managed  by  a 
committee  of  Parliament.  At  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  in  1660,  James,  Duke  of  York,  was  appointed 
by  his  brother,  the  king,  to  be  lord  high  admiral,  and 
he  held  the  office  for  thirteen  years.  Afterwards,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne  as  James  11 ,  he  again  declared 
himself,  in  council,  to  be  lord  high  admiral.  In  the 
interval  of  his  appointment  and  reappointment,  and  sub- 
sequently upon  the  accession  of  William  III.,  the  Admi- 
ralty was  a  second  time  put  into  commission,  pursuant 
to  a  statute  passed  by  the  Revolution  ParUament  in 
1690,*  which  was  enacted  on  account  of  the  abuses  of 
power  by  the  lords  high  admiral,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  doubts  as 
to  the  complete  and  absolute  transference  of  all  the 
powers  appertaining  to  the  office  in  question  into  the 
hands  of  commissioners,  whensoever  it  might  please  the 
crown  to  place  it  in  commission.  This  Act  would  seem, 
however,  not  to  have  been  brought  into  operation  until 
two  years  afterwards,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
came  to  the  following  resolution  :  '  Resolved,  That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that,  in  pursuance  of  his 
Majesty's  speech,  the  House  be  moved  that  his  Majesty 
be  humbly  advised  to  constitute  a  commission  of  Ad- 
miralty of  such  persons  as  are  of  known  experience  in 
maritime  affairs ;  and  that  for  the  future  all  orders  for 
the  management  of  the  fleet  do  pass  through  the 
Admiralty  that  shall  be  so  constituted.'  This  is  the 
origin  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  it  now  exists  ; 
and  with  two  or  three  brief  exceptions  the  commission 
has  endured  under  this  statute  from  the  reign  of 
WilUam  III.  until  the  present  tune.'*  The  exceptions 
are  as  follows  :  first,  for  about  four  months  in  the  year 
1702,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  appointed  lord  high 
admiral.     His  removal  followed  upon  the  accession  to 

«  2  Will.  &  Mary,  2nd  sees.  c.  2. 

'*  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.  1  \-J.     Gun.  Pap.  1S61,  v.  5. 
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the  throne  of  Queen  Anne,  who  immediately  afterwards 
replaced  him  by  her  royal  consort,  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  Prince  George  held  the  office  for  six  years 
until  his  death.  Again,  in  1827,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  (afterwards  King  William  IV.)  was  ajipointed 
lord  higji  admiral  on  the  retirement  of  Lord  Melville. 
His  royal  highness,  however,  held  the  office  for  a  very 
short  period.  He  was  not  allowed  to  have  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet,  contrary  to  the  invariable  usage  in  the 
case  of  first  lords  of  the  admiralty.  Certain  profes- 
sional men,  and  others,  heretofore  acting  as  junior  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  were  appointed  to  act  as  councillors 
to  his  royal  highness,  after  the  precedent  established  in 
tlie  case  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark.  But  the  system 
was  found  to  work  so  ill  that,  in  lees  than  eighteen 
months,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  prime  minister), 
was  obliged  to  remonstrate  with  his  Royal  Highness  re- 
peatedly, which  ultimately  led  to  his  resignation  and  to 
the  revival  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  agreeably  to 
former  usage.* 
The  Board  The  Commissioners  consist  of  the  first  lord  and  five 
»ity^'"^  other  lords.  They  form  a  board,  and  are  commonly 
called  '  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.'  They  are  appointed 
by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  during  pleasure, 
'  commissioners  for  executing^  the  office  of  higrh  admiral 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions,  &c.,  thereto  belonging,  and  the  territories 
or  parts  beyond  the  seas  possessed  by  any  subjects  of 
the  Queen.'  Under  this  patent,  as  interpreted  by  usage, 
the  Admiralty  Board  conducts  the  administration  of  the 
entire  naval  force  of  the  empire,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  commands  the  royal  marines,  and  has  control 
over  all  the  royal  dockyards,  and  of  an  immense  number 
of  labourers  employed  therein  in  the  building  of  ships 


'  Havdn's  Book  of  Dignities,  pp.  v.  l,p.  295.  Wellington's  Desp.  .'ird 
161-165'  Forsyth,  Const.  Law,  p.  S.  v.  4,  pp.  514-639,  578,  588-639, 
]10.     Bulwer's  Life  of  Palmerston,     v.  5,  pp.  1-20. 
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and  in  the  preparation  of  stores  and  materiel  for  the  use 
of  the  naval  service.  It  has  also  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  respect  to  harbours,  creeks,  and  inlet's  tlmuighout 
the  United  Kingdom.' 

The  board  is  usually  composed  of  eminent  civilians  Compo«i. 
and  distinguished  naval  officers.     It  comprises  a  first  J^[^  ^  * 
lord,  who  is  a  cabinet  minister,  four  naval  lords,  and  a 
civil  lord,  who  is  usually  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  number  of  junior  lords  haa  varied  from  time  to  time.  From 
1718  to  1822  there  were  six,  and  also  a  controller  and  a  treasurer  of 
the  navy,  all  having  (or  being  eligible  to  have)  seats  in  Parliament. 
From  1822  to  1832  there  were  four  junior  lords  ;  from  1832  to  1868 
there  were  five  ;  but  in  December,  1868,  they  were  again  reduced  to 
four.  The  junior  lords,  when  in  Parliament,  assist  the  government 
in  the  general  conduct  of  public  business,  in  like  manner  as  the 
junior  lords  of  the  treasury.''  The  question  of  the  composition  of 
the  Admiralty  Board,  and  the  preponderance  therein  either  of  the 
naval  or  the  civil  element,  rests  altogether  with  the  government ; 
and  an  attempt  to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  resolutions 
thereupon  has  been  resisted  as  an  encroachment  upon  the  preirogative.' 

There  are  two  secretaries,  one  of  whom  is  permanent, 
who  attends  the  meetings  of  the  board,  but  has  not  the 
right  to  vote,  and  the  otlier  political.  The  political 
secretary  is  the  organ  of  the  board  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  first  lord  is  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Any  two  lords,  with  the  secretary,  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business ;  and  an  order 
signed  by  any  two  lords  is  equally  valid  as  if  signed  by 
the  whole  board."*  The  first  lord  and  four  junior  lords 
only  are  eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 


i  Rep.  Board  of  Admiralty,,  pp.  lishments,  for  the  production  of  war- 

103,  110,  152.    Com.  Pap.  1801,  v.  6,  like  stores,  clothino-,  &c.,  for  the  use 

Fl>r  a  graphic  account  of  the  multi-  of  the  artuy  and  navv.     76.  vol.  176, 

farious  labours  of  this  gigantic  de-  p.  1907. 

partment,  see  Mr  Lindsay's  speech  in  ^  Rep.  on  Official  Salaries,  Evid. 

Jians.  D.v.  169,  p.  818.  And  see  Mr.  2656-2662.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  16. 
Cobden's  speech  on  July  22,  1864,  '  Hans.  D.  v.  01,  pp.  1061,  1070. 

condemning  the  recent  great  extension  "  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty, 

of  government  manufacturing  estab-  p.  90.     Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5. 
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Boani  ui  j^j^y  Q^g  time."  But  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  not  con- 
raity.  Biuereu  essential  to  the  appointment,  except,  |>erhap8,  in 
the  case  of  the  civil  lord.  Jk^fore  the  Iteform  Hill  it  was 
easy  enough  to  obtain  seats  for  two  or  three  of  the  naval 
lords.  Since  then  it  has  become  much  more  difHcult ; 
and  it  has  frequently  happened  that  two  or  three  of  the 
naval  lords  have  been  out  of  Parliament ;°  consequently 
the  position  of  the  civil  lord  has  become  more  important. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  advantage  to  a  naval  officer  to  offer  him 
a  seat  at  the  board,  if  you  also  oblige  him  to  gfct  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  not  easy,  and  is  very 
expensive,  for  naval  officers  to  obtain  seats.  During 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  administra- 
tion (1859-18G6)  none  of  the  naval  lords  were  in 
Parliament,  and  they  were  not  required  to  get  seats. 
It  need  never  be  a  condition  to  their  appointment,  as  it 
suffices,  for  all  purposes  of  naval  administration,  to  have 
the  first  lord,  the  civil  lord,  and  the  political  secretary 
in  Parliament,''  provided  they  are  men  of  sufficient 
weight  to  represent  the  temper  and  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  deliberations  of  the  board. 

But  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  1853,  gave  his  opinion  in  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  it  was  desirable  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  board  should  have  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  order  to  ensure  that  harmony  which  ought  to  exist 
between  every  branch  of  the  administration  and  the  House.  He 
attributed  the  weakness  of  the  Derby-Disraeli  ministry,  in  1852,  in 
regard  to  its  Admiralty  Board,  to  the  defective  representation  of  the 
board  in  the  House  of  Commons.^  In  1869,  two  of  the  junior  lords 
had  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  in  1873,  none,  and  in  1874, 
one.  At  present  (1888)  there  is  only  one  junior  civil  lord  who  has 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Injurious  consequences  have  resulted,  in  former  times, 
from  the  naval  lords  having  been  selected,  primarily, 

"  Act  2  Will.  IV.  c.  40,  sec.  1.  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.  4fl. 

»  See  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  42,  p.  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5.     Admiral  Sir 

95.  l*"-  W.   Grev's  letter  in  the  Times, 

p  Rep.    on    Off.    Salaries,   Evid.  AprU  20,  1867. 

2650,  2859.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  "«  See  ante,  p.  301. 
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with  reference   to   political   considerations,   and   their 
ability  to   get   returned    to   the  House   of  Commons. 
It  is  not  likely  that   this  will  altogether   be   insisted 
upon  in  future/     In  fact,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
injury  to   the   public  service  resulting  from  frequent 
changes  at  the  Admiralty  Board,  on  the  occasion  of  new 
administrations,  it  has  become  customary  of  late  years 
to  consider  one  at  least  of  the  junior  lords  as  permanent  ;• 
and  it  is  now  admitted,  though  the  principle   is  not 
invariably   acted   upon,   that    '  political   considerations 
ought  as  little  as  possible  to  influence  the  choice  of  naval 
members   of  the   board,**  though  it  is  requisite  that 
there  should  be  an  adequate  parliamentary  representa- 
tion of  the  board  to  secure  due  harmony  between  the 
executive  and  Parliament.     The  fluctuating  character  itsde/eo- 
of  the  board  has,  undoubtedly,  given  rise  to  many  of  ^®  ^°' 
the  complaints  of  mismanagement  which  have  been  fre- 
quently directed  against  the  Admiralty  administration. 
In  1860,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  enquire 
into  the  control  and  management  of  her  Majesty's  dock- 
yards.    This  commission  reported,  early  in  1861,  that 
the  dockyards  were  in  a  state  of  inefliciency,  attributable 
chiefly  to  the  defective  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  and  to  the  existing  organisation  of  the  sub- 
ordinate departments,  all  of  which  tended  to  prevent 
due  responsibility  in  any  quarter  and  was  wholly  incom- 
patible with  eflective  and  economical  management.    The 
commission  made  various  recommendations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  introducing  a  more  efficient  and   responsible 
control  f  and  their  report  was  referred  in  the  same 
year  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 


'  Rep.  on  Board  of  Admiralty,  p.  junior  lords  were  retained,  who  were 

72.    Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5.   Hans.  D.  in  office  in  the  preceding  Gladstone 

V.  214,  p.  960.  ministry. 

•  Rep.   Misc.    Exp.    Evid.  1415.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  232,  p.  1455. 

Com.  Pap.   1860,  v.  9 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  "  Rep.  of  Commission  on  Dock- 

214,  p.  922.     In  the  Disraeli  admin-  yards.  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  26,  p.  v. 
istration,    appointed    in    1874,    two 
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Board  of  Admiralty,  which  took  voluminous  evidenc/* 
and  reported  the  same  to  the  House  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  but  without  expressing  any  opinion  thereon, 
having  been  unable  to  complete  their  enquiry.  In  the 
following  session  no  attempt  was  made  to  reappoint  the 
committee,  there  being  a  geneial  impression  both  in  the 
country  and  in  Parliament  that  the  work  of  internal 
reform  had  been  successfully  undertaken  by  the  depart- 
ment itself,  and  that  many  of  the  evils  formerly  com- 
plained of  had  ceased  to  exist/ 

On  February  19,  1868,  Mr.  Seeley,  a  private  member,  laooeeded 
in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons   to   enquire   and  report — first,   as  to   the  application  of 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  use  of  the  Admiralty  in  the 
building,   repairing,   and   equipment  of  her  Majesty's  ships  ;   and 
secondly,  as  to  the  accounts  of  the  department,  and  more  especially 
as  to  the  method  in  which  they  should  be  prepared  for  presentation 
to  the  House."  On  July  27  this  committee  made  their  report.    They 
approved  in  the  main  of  the  form  and  construction  of  the  accounts 
furnished  to  Parliament,  but  suggested  certain  improvements  therein 
and  fuller  explanations  to  be  appended  to  the  estimates.     In  regard 
to  the  application  by  the  Admiralty  of  its  funds,  great  differences  of 
opinion  were  disclosed  in  the  evidence  taken,  and  in  draft  reports 
laid  before  the  committee  on  behalf  of  the  opponents  and  defenders 
of  the  board,  as  to  whether  the  charges  of  a  wasteful  and  improvi- 
dent use  of  the  moneys  granted  for  Admiralty  purposes  were  well 
founded.     Believing  that  no  imputations  rested  on  the  character  of 
the  officers  of  the  Admiralty,  the  committee  were  unwilling,  so  late 
in  the  session,  to  do  more  than  report  the  evidence,  and  the  obser- 
vations thereon  in  the  proposed  draft  reports,  to  the  House.*     The 
perusal  of  these  papers  proved  the  existence  of  great  faults  in  the 
management  of  the  dockyards.    Accordingly,  the  Gladstone  ministry, 
which  succeeded  to  office  in  December  following,  resolved  to  address 
themselves  to  the  reform  and  reorganisation  of  the  Admiralty.  They 
likewise  agreed  to  cany  out  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  navy  estimates  and  accounts.^     On 


'  But  see  Hans.  D.  v.  169,  pp. 
662,  666.  And  lb.  v.  172,  p.  1080, 
for  a  statement  of  extent  to  which 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission had  been  carried  into  effect 
by  government  in  1864,  and  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  difference  in  regard  to 
the  remaining  recommendations. 


-  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  pp.  890-924. 

'  Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  6,  p.  1. 

y  Hans.  D.  v.  194,  p.  871 :  v.  198, 
p.  1526.  As  to  method  in  prepara- 
tion of  Navy  Estimates,  see  1st 
Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Accts.  Evid.  pp.  27, 
66.     Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  8. 
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July  11,  1871,  Mr.  Seeley  stated  that  improvements  had  been 
effected  in  the  system  of  accounts,  and  the  purchase  of  stores,  and  in 
the  dockyards.  With  a  view  to  further  improvement,  he  moved  to 
resolve  '  tliat  it  is  desirable  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  should  l>e 
discontinued,  and  that  the  offices  of  controller  and  superintendent  of 
the  dockyards  be  held  by  persons  who  have  special  knowledge  of  the 
duties  they  have  to  discharge,  and  that  their  tenure  of  office  be  not 
limited  to  five  years.'  But  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  (Mr. 
Goschen)  having  stated  that  the  recent  Admiralty  reforms  were 
working  satisfactorily,  and  that  the  government  were  now  con- 
sidering what  further  improvements  oould  be  made  in  the  existing 
system,  the  motion  was  negatived." 

The  changes  made  in  the  reorganisation  of  the 
board  at  that  period  (1868-9)  were  of  a  very  sweeping 
character,  and  are  summed  up  by  the  royal  commifjsion 
now  enquiring  into  civil  establishments  of  the  State  in 
their  first  report  presented  in  1887.  *  The  constructive 
duties  hitherto  devolving  upon  the  controller  were 
transferred  to  the  cliief  constructor  of  the  navy ;  the 
storekeeper  -  general  was  abolished  ;  his  purcliasing 
powers  as  well  as  those  of  the  comptroller  of  victual- 
ling, an  office  which  also  disappeared,  transferred  to  a 
newly  created  contract  and  purchase  department,  while 
the  examination  of  the  store  accounts,  both  naval  and 
victualling,  was  handed  over  to  the  accountant-general, 
the  storekeeping  functions  which  alone  remained  of  the 
powers  formerly  exercised  by  the  storekeeper-general 
and  the  comptroller  of  victualling  being  relegated  to 
two  officers  styled  respectively  superintendent  of  vic- 
tualling and  superintendent  of  stores,  both  of  which 
titles  were  subsequently  altered  to  that  of  director. 

'  The  constitution  of  the  board  also  underwent  a 
material  change.  Hitherto  the  controller  had  been 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  first  naval  lord, 
the  officer  specially  concerned  with  the  efficiency  and 
strength  of  the  fleet,  i.e.  the  only  member  of  the  board 
who  was  in    a   position  to  enforce  economy   in   ship- 


'  Hans,  D.  v.  207,  pp.  1445-1482. 
VOL.  II.  3  D 
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neportof    buildini'  was  the  one  who  was  the  mogt  intorefltc<l  in 

Com-  .  P         .  ,.  ,  -  .  , 

mwHionof   incrcasiii*^  tlie  ex[)C!i(liture  ;  trie  remedy  was  to  give  the 
*^'*^'         controller  a  seat  at  the  board,  which  was  done  :    the 

af)pointnient  of  third  lord  being  merged  with  tliat  of 

controller. 

*  The  position  of  the  first  lord  was  also,  for  tlu'  lirst 
time,  defined,  and  he  was  declared  (Order  in  Council, 
January  14,  1869)  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  business 
of  the  Admiralty,  the  other  members  of  the  board  being 
his  assistants. 

*  The  duties  of  the  office  were  divided  into  three 
principal  branches,  viz.  personnel,  mat«'riel,  and  finance. 
Over  tlie  personnel  the  first  naval  lord  presided,  over 
matt^riel  the  third  lord  and  controller,  while  the  control 
of  the  finance  vested  (subject,  as  in  the  other  two 
branches,  to  the  first  lord)  in  the  parliamentary  and 
financial  secretary. 

'  Up  to  this  period  all  important  business  had  been 
transacted  by  the  joint  action  of  the  board  at  their 
daily  meetings.  This  procedure  being  found  to  be  ill 
adapted  to  the  altered  condition  of  things,  the  method, 
which  still  remains  in  force,  was  adopted  of  conducting 
the  majority  of  the  business  by  minute,  reserving  for 
the  consideration  of  the  board  certain  specified  subjects 
only. 

*  In  1872  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  altered 
by  the  addition  of  a  naval  lord  and  the  removal  of  the 
controller,  who  was,  however,  again  included  in  the 
patent  in  1882.  At  the  same  time  (1872)  the  position 
of  the  parliamentary  and  financial  secretary  was  mate- 
rially strengthened  by  his  being  empowered  to  sign,  in 
lieu  of  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty, 
all  orders  for  pajment  of  money,  and  an  additional 
naval  secretary  was  appointed. 

*  On  November  1,  1877,  the  office  of  permanent 
secretary  was  abolished,  his  duties  being  merged  with 
those  of  the  naval  secretary.     This  arrangement  was 
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revised  in  1882  by  the  substitution  of  a  permanent  for  a 
naval  secretary.' 

We  will  now  consider,  in  detail,  the  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  and  the  relative  position  and 
duties  of  the  several  members  thereof. 

And  first,  as  respects  the  mode  in  which  the  depart-  How  con- 
ment  is  controlled  by  the  executive  government.  the*'**^  ^^ 

It  is  the  usage  for  the  number  of  men  required  for  vernment. 
the  naval  service  of  the  year  to  be  considered  by  the 
cabinet,  determined  upon  by  them,  and  then  formally 
declared  by  tlie  Queen  in  council.  The  result  is  then 
communicated  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  upon  whom 
it  devolves  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  government, 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  naval  force,  as  the  case 
may  be  ;  and  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  sanction  the 
employment  of  the  force  required,  by  voting  the  neces- 
sary supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same.* 

Again,  the  manner  in  which  her  Majesty's  ships  shall 
be  distributed  upon  home  or  foreign  service  is  a  cabinet 
question,  and  depends  upon  considerations  with  which 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty  are  sometimes  unacquainted, 
and  wliicli  are  kept  within  the  bosom  of  the  cabinet.** 
It  is  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  Foreign  Office  that 
guides  the  Admiralty  with  respect  to  the  strength  of 
foreign  squadrons." 

One  or  other  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state  is 
the  medium  for  conveying  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
the  Queen's  commands  for  the  execution  of  any  service 
which  the  government  of  the  country  may  require. 
Every  secretary  of  state  has  co-ordinate  and  co-equal 
power,  and  any  one  of  them  conveying  to  the  Admiralty, 
or  to  the  Horse  Guards,  the  Queen's  pleasure,  must  be 
implicitly  obeyed  by  that  department,  which  is,  in  fact. 


»  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp.     miralty),  Hans.  D.  t.  186,  p.  967 
35,  325.     Com.  Pap.  1801,  v.  5.  '  lb.  v.    192,   p.   40:   v.  194.  p 

"  Mr.  Corry  (first  Id.  of  the  ad-    884.  ^' 

3  P  2 
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Ai.ihority    subordinate  to  all  the  secrettirifM  of  state  when  they 
tirTe^of     convey  the  royal  commands.     There  is  this  distinction, 
Htato  ov«r    i^owever,  between  tlie  Admiralty  and  the  Horse  Guar<ls  : 
the  former  have  the  power  of  movmg  shipg,  &c.,  dele- 
gated to  them  under  their  patent,  save  in  ca»es  of  ex- 
ception  where    the   Queen's   pleasure  is  notified   by  a 
secretary  of  state.     The  Horse  Guards  do  not  hold  Ijy 
patent,  but  are  distinctly  subordinate,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief never  moves  troops  at  home  or  abroad 
without  the  authority  of  a  secretary  of  state.      Tlie 
supreme  autliority  of  a  secretary  of  state,  conveying  the 
Queen's  pleasure,  is  instantly  recognised  and  obeyed  by 
tlie  Board  of  Admiralty.     If  the  Foreign  Office  require 
to  send  a  ileet  on  any  particular  service,  the  Queen's 
])leasure  is  conveyed  through  the  secretary  of  state  for 
forei'^n  affairs.     If  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  despatch  a 
ship  of  war  to  a  colony,  the  Queen's  pleasure  would  lie 
conveyed  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.     If 
it  be  necessary  to  provide  freight   for  the  army,  the 
Queen's  pleasure  should  be  conveyed  by  a  formal  com- 
munication to  the  Admiralty,  signed  by  the  secretary 
of  state  for  war,  or  by  the  under  secretary.     This  is  the 
constitutional  course  ;  although  in  practice,  no  doubt, 
the  ordering  of  ships  to  a  particular  station  is  very 
much  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  and  the  secretary  of  state."     After  the 
first  moving  power  has  emanated    from   the  supreme 
authority,  the  department  of  the  Admiralty  is  imme- 
diately put  into  communication  with  the  working  de- 
partment on  whose  behalf  the  service  is  to  be  under- 
taken ;  and  the  board  becomes  directly  responsible  in 
regard  to  the  details  of  the  service  required,  which  re- 
main always  in  the  hands  of  the  departmental  chiefs, 
only  that  no  change  of  plan  should  take  place  without 

•  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  Evid.lSoS,     Trans.  Serv.  p.  42.    Com.  Pap.  18C1, 
1554.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.     Sir     v.  13. 
James   Graham,  Rep.    of  Com*,  on 
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tlie  cognisance  and  aj)proval  of  tlie  supreme  authori- 
ties.' 

In  proof  of  the  supremacy  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, we  are  told  tliat  during  the  administration  of  the 
great  Lord  Chatham,  lie  took  the  correspondence  with 
naval  commanders  into  his  own  hands,  and  required 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  to  sign  instructions  which 
he  did  not  allow  him  to  peruse.*  And  in  1807,  the 
principal  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  a 
document  signed  with  their  own  hands,  formally  de- 
nuded themselves  of  all  future  knowledj^e  and  control 
of  tlie  secret  expedition  for  the  seizure  of  the  ships  at 
Copenhagen,  and  directed  that  the  admiral  in  charge 
of  the  expedition  should  receive  his  instructions  from 
the  secretary  of  state,  without  the  cognisance  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  effect  of  this  was  that  the  first  lord, 
being  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  was  cognisant  of  the 
expedition,  but  that  the  other  members  of  the  board 
were  in  total  ignorance  about  it.**  After  all,  the 
Admiralty  is  but  an  executive  board,  and  is  necessarily 
subject,  on  occasions  of  emergency,  to  the  supreme 
control  of  the  crown,  to  be  exercised  through  th6  sec- 
retary of  state,  whose  order,  in  such  case,  would  even 
supersede  the  authority  of  the  first  lord  and  of  the 
whole  board.' 

This  brings  us  to  consider,  secondly,  the  authority  Authority 
and  position  of  the  first  lord.     By  the  terms  of  the  tiouof 
})atent  creating  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  every  member  ^^^  ^^'^ 
of  the  same  has  equal  powers  and  responsibilities  with 
the  rest  of  his  colleagues  ;  but  by  uniform   practice. 


'  Rep.  Com*.  Trans.  Serv.  (1861),  panis.  p.  396.     Com.   Pap.  1860,   v. 

pp.  42-46.     Rep.  of  same  Committee  7. 

in   1860,  pp.  204,  207.     Com.  Pap.  "  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiraltv,  p. 

1860,    V.   7.      Sir  James    Graham's  124.  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5.  A  similar 


evid.   before  the   Sebastopol   Com*.,  instance  occurred  in   1815,  the  par- 

Com.  Pap.  1854-5,  v.  9,  pt.  .S,  p.  260.  ticulars  of  which  ar'^ 

*  Knight's  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  6,  p.  Sir  James  Graham,  7^ 

227.     Brougham,  Sketclies,  &c.,  tirst  156,  157. 
series,  v.  1,  p.  24.     Rep.  ou  Mil.  Or-  *  ///.  pp.  218,  504. 
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amounting  to  an  unbroken  prescription,  the  patent  is 
otherwise  interprete<l,  so  as  to  confer  supreme  power 
upon  the  firnt  lord,  for  the  purpose  of  art  ion,  whilst  it 
established  an  equality  amon^'st  the  lords  Tr  »!■«•  pur- 
pose of  suggestion  and  consultation. 

The  junior  lords  are  responsible  to  the  first  lord  for 
the  different  departments  whi(di  they  superintend,'  an<l 
they  must  also  he  considered  as  responsible  to  the 
service  and  to  the  country  for  their  share  in  the  naval 
administration,  and  for  the  advice  they  have  given  to 
the  first  lord  in  respect  thereto.''  A  vote  of  censure  in 
Parliament  against  the  naval  administration  would  affect 
the  whole  board,  equally  with  the  first  lord ;  they  must 
therefore  be  considered  as  sharing  equally  with  him  in 
the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  same.' 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  when  the  naval  administra- 
tion is  discussed  in  Parliament,  with  a  view  either  to  censure  or 
approval,  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  administration  of  the  first 
lord,  for  the  time  being  ;  and  he  is  always  praised  or  blamed,  as  the 
case  may  be,  without  reference  to  the  other  members  of  the  board, 
who  are  never  mentioned  in  this  connection.™ 

Hissupre-  "jijg  flj-gt  lord,  beiuff  a  member  of  the  cabinet  as 
i)is  col-  well  as  head  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  has  the  power  of 
eagues.  changing  the  board — a  power  not  indeed  to  be  lightly 
resorted  to  ;  but  should  differences  occur  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  removed,  the  other  members  of  the  board 
are  virtually  dismissible  by  him.  Or,  such  members 
thereof  as  continue  to  oppose  his  policy  must  neces- 
sarily resign.  The  question  being  then  practically  pre- 
sented for  the  decision  of  the  prime  minister,  he  would 
have  to  determine  whether  he  would  change  his  first 
lord,  or  alter  the  composition  of  the  board."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  practical  supremacy  of  the  first  lord, 
though  serious  differences  of  opinion  between  himself 

J  Kep.  onBd.  of  Admiralty,  p.  44.  "  lb.  p.  143.  And  see  Hans.  D.  v. 

Com.  Pap.  1«61,  v.  5.  61,  p.  1043. 

>'  7<5>.pp.  91, 162.  Com.  Pap.  1861,  »  Ih.  pp.  91,  135,  141.  Com.  Pap. 

V.  5.  •  /A.  p.  56.  1861,  V.  5. 
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and  his  colleagues  have  arisen,  yet  they  have  rarely  led 
to  the  retirement  of  the  junior  members  of  the  board, 
but  the  judgment  of  the  first  lord  ultimately  prevails.'' 
If  required,  the  first  lord  will  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  cabinet,  and  the  approval  of  the  Queen,  to  measures 
which  his  colleagues  are  unwilhng  to  adopt  on  his  gole 
recommendation.'' 

While  it  is  admitted  that  *he  Board  of  Admiralty  can 
only  be  worked  efficiently  by  the  first  lord  exercising 
power  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  board  really 
subordinate  to  his  will,  there  are  grave  constitutional 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  revoking  the  existing  patent 
and  granting  another  more  in  conformity  with  the 
usage  under  which  the  terms  of  the  patent  are  inter- 
preted and  controlled.  These  difficulties  were  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  they 
appear  to  have  been  generally  acknowledged  by  the 
executive  government  and  by  the  leading  statesmen  of 
the  day. 

There  is  no  rule  or  usage  which  either  requires  or  shonW  he 
forbids  that  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  should  be  a  officer  ? 
naval  officer.  Since  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  true 
epoch  of  the  commencement  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, there  has  been  a  certain  proportion  of  naval  lords 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty ;  the  larger  proportion, 
however,  have  been  civiUans.''  But,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
essential,  in  a  representative  form  of  government,  that 
the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  should  be  a  minister  of 
the  crown,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  a  naval  officer  will 
be  found  in  Parliament  who  is  properly  qualified  for 
this  office ;  it  is  therefore,  of  necessity,  generally  given 
to  a  civilian.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  naval  first  lords  have 
not  been  such  successful  administrators  as  civilians,  and 

°  Cases  cited,  lb.  p.  184.     And  p  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  p. 

see   Sir    James    Graham's    evidence  185.     Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5. 
before    the    Sebastopol    Committee,  •«  lb.   p.  116.     Com.    Pap.  1861, 

Com.  Pap.   1854-5,  v.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  v.  5. 
261. 
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their  appointment  has  not  tended  so  much  to  bring 
naval  knowledge  to  the  Admiralty  as  it  has  to  bring 
politics  into  tlie  navy,  and  to  occasion  chief  commands 
to  be  conferred  for  political  reasons/  Naval  officers, 
while  they  are  the  most  able  and  trustworthy  negotiators 
that  the  British  government  could  employ  in  foreign 
parts,  unquestionably  do  not  make  the  best  atlmiriinffM- 
tors  in  matters  of  a  mixed  naval  and  civil  character, 
including  the  conduct  of  business  in  Parliament.'  Sir 
James  Graham  was  strongly  in  favour  of  a  civilian  Ixjing 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty.  Moreover,  in  view  of 
the  House  of  Commons  being  now  the  great  centre  of 
Jn  which  power,  he  considered  it  preferable  that  he  should  be  a 
fhouid  he  TTieniber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  high  parliamentary 
■^*'  standing  and  experience.     He  regarded  it  as  very  ob- 

jectionable and  inconsistent  with  the  discipline  of  the 
board,  and  the  position  of  the  first  lord,  to  permit  either 
a  junior  lord  or  the  parliamentary  secretary,  l>eing  sub- 
ordinates, to  represent  the  board  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.* On  the  other  hand,  such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
always  be  avoided,  as  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to 
resolve  that  a  peer  should  be  disqualified  from  l)eing 
first  lord.  In  fact,  it  was  admitted  by  Sir  James 
Graham  himself,  that  the  most  brilliant  and  successful 
naval  administrations  have  been  those  in  which  the  first 
lord  was  a  peer."  In  the  event  of  the  first  lord  being  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Admiralty  must 
be  represented  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  some  colleague 
in  the  ministry.  The  centre  of  diflficulty  to  a  govern- 
ment is  witli  the  body  that  holds  the  purse-strings,  which 
naturally  leads  to  a  predominance  of  cabinet  ministers 
in  the  popular  assembly.    Since  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 

'  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp.  point,  7A.  p.  164.  And  of  Sir  John  Pak- 

46, 71.     And  see  historical  precedents  ington,  in  Hans.  D.  v.  178,  p.  698,  and 

cited  bv  Sir  James  Graham,  lb.  pp.  lb.  v.  212,  p.  1150;  v.  227,  p.  1879. 
108,  109,  147.  '  B).  V.  161,  pp.  126i-1269.  Rep. 

*  JA.pp.  117. 143.  Com.  Pap.1861.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp.  104,   110. 

V.  5.    See  also  the  opinion.s  of  Sir  F.  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5. 
Baring  and  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  on  this  "  Report,  p.  114. 
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tion,  the  first  lord  has  not  iinfrequently  l)een  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  no  difficulty  has  been  felt  on 
account  of  the  department  not  being  directly  represented 
by  one  of  its  own  officers  in  the  other  House. 

In  1869,  it  was  resolved  to  charge  Lord  Camper- 
down  (a  lord-in-waiting)  with  the  duty  of  representing 
tlie  Admiralty  in  the  House  of  Lords.'  To  quaUfy  him 
for  this  service  he  was  attached  to  the  Admiralty  as  a 
'supernumerary  civil  lord,  without  pay,**  but  with 
special  duties  assigned  to  him.'  This  service  has  been 
very  efficiently  rendereil.^  In  July  1870,  ujwn  a 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  office,  he  wa«  gazetted  as 
'  civil  lord.'  In  Mr.  Disraeli's  administration  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Admiralty  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
entrusted  to  the  lord  privy  seal." 

The  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  has  a  very  responsible  Doties  of 
and  laborious  office.  His  duties  may  he  stated,  in  loni. 
general  terms,  as  follows  : — The  general  supervision  and 
control  of  every  department  in  the  service  ;  the  con- 
sideration and  determination  of  all  political,  naval,  and 
civil  questions,  including  naval  expenditure,  and  matters 
connected  witli  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade, 
appointments  to  naval  commands,  and  all  civil  appoint- 
ments and  promotions  and  the  distribution  of  honours 
and  distinctions  to  naval  officers.* 

By  usage,  the  first  lord  is  empowered  to  act,  in  cases  May  act 
of  necessity,  without  reference  to  his  colleagues.''  Certain  Jig  co" 
papers,  as,  for  example,  recommendations  for  the  com-  league*, 
mutation  of  the  sentence  of  death,  or  for  the  mitigation 
of  penal  servitude  ;  or  for  the  removal  of  a  naval  officer 
from   the   half-pay   list,    are   submitted  for  the   royal 
sanction,  signed  by  the  first  lord  alone.''   But  in  minor 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  104,  p.  8H2.  p.  1880.     Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty, 

»  lb.  V.  195,  p.  59.  Appx.  No.  1 ,  p.  639.  Com.  Pap.  1861, 

»  Com.    Pap.    1868-9,  v.  38,  p.     v.  5. 

306.  »  Ih.  p.  m\o. 

y  Hans.  D.  v.  190.  p.  932.  '  lb.  p.  41.     Mir.  of  Pari.   1834, 

»  lb.  V.  227.  p.  5a3.  p.  2121. 

»  Mr.    Disraeli,   Hans.  1).  v.  227, 
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matters  of  naval  diiwiplinc,  or  where  minor  puniMhments 
are  concerned,  tlie  rccoin  mend  at  ions  to  the  crown  pro- 
ceed from  the  board  collectively.'* 

The  patronage  of  the  Admiralty  is  principally  in  the 
handn  of  the  first  lord,  subjc(3t  to  the  approval  of  the 
Queen.  The  British  navy  and  army  are  ostensibly  com- 
manded by  the  sovereij^m  ;  accordingly,  the  choice  of 
oiBcers  for  all  commands  therein  must  depend  uiK)n  re- 
gulations established  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
crown,  whose  public  characters  are  involve<l  in  the 
merits  of  all  8ul)ordinate  officers,  in  every  branch  of  the 
public  service.*  The  patronage  appertaining  to  the 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty  is  enormous.  He  appoints 
adn)irals,  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants  to 
separate  commands. 

The  ancient  division  of  the  flag  list  into  three  ■qtuditms  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  was  abolished  in  1864.  Flag  ofSoera  are  now  onlj 
rear-admiralH,  vice-admirals,  and  admirals.  The  white  flag  is  now 
the  ensign  of  her  Majesty's  fleet ;  the  blue,  that  of  ships  of  tiie 
Royal  Naval  Reserve ;  and  the  red,  the  ensign  of  the  merchant 
service.' 

The  step  from  post-captain  to  admiral  is  by  seniority ; 
but  promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  generally  all 
promotions,  except  masters  and  warrant  officers,  rest 
with  the  first  lord.  The  first  naval  lord  has  usually  the 
selection,  with  the  first  lord's  approval,  of  lieutenants 
and  midshipmen,  masters,  pursers,  and  warrant  officers. 
But  none  of  these  promotions  are  influenced,  in  the  least 
degree,  by  political  considerations,  which  are  not  allowed 
to  interfere  in  the  selection  of  officers  for  promotion, 
either  in  the  naval  or  civil  departments  of  the  service, 
or  for  particular  commands.  Great  pains  are  usually 
taken  to  select  the  best  men,  whether  for  appointments 
or  promotion. 

In  1853  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 

*•  Cases   cited,   llep.    on    Bd    of  '  lb.  p.  6-36. 

Admiralty,  p.  122.     Com.  Pap.  1661,  '  Hans.  D.  v.  170,  p.  ixiS. 

V.  5. 
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to  report  on  dockyard  appointments.  This  oommittee  wai  specially 
charged  to  investigate  certain  alleged  act«  of  oorrupt  iniertoenoe 
with  the  rules  in  regard  to  appointments  and  promotions  for  the 
purpose  of  favouring  tlie  interests  of  the  party  in  power.*  In  1858, 
when  8ir  J.  Pakington  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  he  took 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  promotion  in  the  dockyards  being 
influenced  by  political  favouritism.'*  In  1860,  when  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  was  first  lord,  a  board  minute  was  passed,  baaed  upon  an 
order  in  council  of  March  11,  1853,  expressly  disoountanaiMtiig  tiM 
use  of  political  influence  in  applications  for  appointments  to  oflEm  in 
the  naval  service  ;  and  another  minute,  to  tlie  same  effect,  but  still 
more  stringently  worded,  in  regard  to  dockyard  promotions.'  See 
Lord  Grey's  observations  on  the  vast  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  in  regard  to  the  principle  which  governs  the  exercise  of 
patronage  in  the  navy  and  anuy.J  In  prooi  of  the  impartiality  of 
tlie  Palraerston  administration  towards  employ^  in  the  dockyards, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  employee  themselves,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  in  February  1863,  Mr.  Ferrand  (a  Conservative) 
was  elected  as  uieml)er  of  Parliament  for  t  ■  i,'h  of  Devonport, 

a  place  which  contains  large  public  esta'  ts  in  connection 

with  the  Admiralty,  against  Sir  F.  W.  Orey,  a  junior  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  who,  if  the  dockyard  people  had  abstained  from  voting, 
would  have  been  returned  ;  but  who  had  a  majority  of  150  dockyard 
votes  recorded  agiinst  him.'' 

The  system  of  promotion  and  retirement  in  the  Koyal  Naval 
Navy  is  now  regulated,  for  the  most  part,  by  orders  in 
council.     The  nomination  of  cadets  is  principally  vested 
in  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 

Upon  the  inti-oduction  of  competitive  examinations  for  the  naval 
service,  in  1869,  *a  limited  number  of  cadets'  were  'entered  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  competition  (two  for  each  vacancy)  at  exam- 
inations held  in  June  and  November.  Nominations  were  made  by 
flag  officers  and  captains,  when  appointed  to  command  (certain  har- 
bour ships  excepted),  and  by  individual  members  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty.'     But  upon  well-grounded  complaints  being  made  of  the 


no- 
niiiiatioiw 


«  Cora.  Pap.  1852-3,  v.  'Jo,  p.  3.  18«4,  pp  100,   105.     For  testimony 

And  see  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  673.  to   honourable  conduct   of  Admiral 

''  Hans.  D.  v.  186,  p.  1372.  Grey,  in  refusinor  to  receive  dtjputa- 

'  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp.  tion  of  dockyard  men.  or  to  promise 

36,  30,  05-08.  Com  Pap.  1861,  v.  5.  to  redress  prrievances,  during  his  can- 

J  Grey's   Pari.  Govt,  new  ed.  p.  vaw,  see  Hans.    I>.   v.  160,  p.  1030. 

285.  See  further,  on  this  subject,  mtte,\oL 

"  Hans,  D.  v.  160,  p.  784.     lb.  y.  1,  p.  C32. 
173,  p.  010.   Pod's  Pari.  Companion, 
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Naval  injuriou*  efledts  of  these  examifiationii  upon  Um  bealtli  of  UMcadslii, 

promo-  ^^  Admiralty  cointiiittee  was  ap|Miint<Hj,  in  Jun«,  1874,  to  ooqitire 
into  thu  niiitt4>r.  Thny  reportMl  their  'entire  diitappioirttl  of  Um 
By8t«ni  of  rntry  hy  conif>etition,'  oa  iN'ing,  in  tbotr  opinion,  hurtful 
to  tho  \)oyn,  uiid  injurioua  to  the  service.  Thej  reoommondiMl  tliat 
the  lyBtem  in  force  prior  to  1869  be  rororted  to,  and  that  boys 
lie  nominated  to  cadetshipa,  withoat  oonpeiitian,  bat  sabioot  to  a 
suitable  test  examination.  Also,  that  a  mnoh  loH  sovwtb  eonne  of 
study  at  the  training  sohoob  bo  required.  Tho  gownnMnt  derided 
to  give  effect  to  theae  reoonimondi^ione.i  Wheranpoo,  on  Aogoat  3, 
1875,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  resolve  that 
the  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  limited  competition  in  the  ap- 
|>ointment  of  cudetH  to  the  nnval  service  is  inexpedient.  But  aftor 
full  debate;,  the  motion  was  ne^tived."  On  June  IH,  1877,  it  was 
moved  to  resolve,  that  the  a)x)lition  of  limited  com[>etition  for  the 
appoiittment  of  cadets  to  the  navy  lias  been  injurious  to  the  interaeis 
of  the  public  service,  but  the  motion  was  negatived.  Candidates  for 
first  commissions  in  the  marines,  however,  are  placed  on  the  footing 
of  the  army,  as  regards  examinations." 

The  system  of  naval  promotion  may  be  descrilxKl 
generally  as  one  of  selection,  from  the  rank  of  sub-lieu- 
tenant to  that  of  captain,  and  of  advancement  by 
seniority  from  the  rank  of  captain  to  that  of  Ha^  officer  ; 
certain  qualifications,  however,  being  required  of  every 
candidate  for  promotion.  Tlie  crown  retains,  of  course, 
the  right,  by  its  prerogative,  to  advance  a  captain  out 
of  his  turn ;  but  in  practice  this  power  is  rarely  exer- 
cised. In  time  of  war,  eminent  services  may  call  for  an 
extraordinary  promotion ;  and  even  in  time  of  peace, 
the  government  has  the  power,  by  order  in  council,  to 
have  recourse  to  promotion  by  selection,  whenever  a 
necessity  may  arise  for  the  exercise  of  this  prerogative.** 

Some  few  promotions  are  made  by  the  board  ;  some 
for  special  services,  others  according  to  custom,  as  on 


'  Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  36,  p.  685.  1877,  v.  •'52,  p.  483. 
Hans.  D.  v.  220,  p.  1065.   Com.  Pap.  »  Hans.  D.  v.  227.  p.  1922. 

1875,  V.  15,  p.  347.   Hans.  D.  v.  225,  °  Rep.  Com«.  on  Xavy  (Promo- 

p.  532.  tion  and  Retirement),  pp.  iii.  vii.-  ix. 

"  For  comparative  results  of  the  Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  10.     And  Index, 

two  systems,  as  respects  cadets   of  p.  476.     See  also  an/f*,  vol.  1 ,  pp.  530, 

11. M.S.  '  Britannia  '  training  ship,  see  534,  513. 
Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  45,  p.   491.     lb. 
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an  admiral  liauliiig  down  his  flag  ;  but  for  these  the  first 
lord,  as  head  of  the  department,  must  also  be  considered 
responsible.  '  Board  promotions  are  promotions  made 
for  distinguished  service.  Instead  of  being  made  by  the 
first  lord  alone,  they  are  made  by  the  board,  and  they 
are  therefore  looked  upon  as  a  greater  compUment.'  •* 
All  the  higher  appointments,  whether  naval  or  civil, 
ai)pertaining  to  the  Admiralty,  the  dockyards,  &c.,  are  in 
the  gift  of  the  first  lord,  who  in  fact  has  the  whole  patron- 
age of  tlie  navy.  Formerly  the  vice  ailmiral  and  rear- 
admiral  of  England,  the  commissioners,  governor,  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  prime  minister. 

Uy  the  Act  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  89,  the  offices  of  commitfionera 
and  governors  of  Greenwich  Hospital  are  abolished,  and  the  govern* 
ment  of  Greenwich  Hospital  and  of  the  schools  therectf,  as  well  as 
the  lands  and  property  belonging  to  the  same,  are  vested  exclasively 
in  the  Board  of  Admiralty  ;  who  are  empowered  to  appoint  such 
officers,  itc,  as  they  think  tit.  The  expenses  of  the  institution,  and 
of  everything  connected  tlierewith,  to  be  annually  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

But  the  first  lord  would  make  no  appointment  to 
comniands-in  chief,  on  foreign  stations,  of  any  impor- 
tance, without  previous  communication  with  the  prime 
minister.  Promotions  from  rank  to  rank  in  the  royal 
dockyards — wherein  thousands  of  labourers,  of  various 
kinds,  are  employed  ** — are  made  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  superintendents,  agreeably  to  seniority  and 
merit  combined.' 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  exercise 
of  his  patronage,  the  first  lord  has  not,  like  the  secretary 
for  war,  any  exclusive  authority ;  he  can  only  act  in 


p  Rep.  on  Navy  Promotion,  p.  x.  Com.    Pap.  1861,   v.   5.      Murray's 

Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  10.  Handbook,  p.  265.    The  Government 

1  Hans.  D.  v.  177,  p.  1136.  patronage  in  the  dockyards  is   now 

'  Rep.    on    Ofl".    Salaries,    Evid.  very  small,  as  promotions  are  mostly 

2684-2694.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  under  fixed  rules.     Hans.  D.  v.  171, 

liep.  on  13d.  of  Admiralty,  p.  159.  p.  670. 
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coiijunc'tion  with  the  board.  All  imvjil  ofTirerH*  coni- 
miH.si()ii8  are  from  the  IohIh  of  tiie  admiralty,  not  from 
the  (^uccn  ;  and  like  all  their  other  act«,  arc  not  valid 
in  the  name  of  the  first  lord  alone,  but  require  the 
formal  sijrnature  of  a  second  lord,  and  to  Ik  tor- 

gi^^Mied  by  the  secretary.     The  commisnoDS  ot  :  h  of 

the  marines  are  signed  by  a  secretary  of  state* 
Sriiovv         ^^   have  next    to  consider  the   apfKjintmcnt   and 
upiHiinUHi.  duties  of  the  junior  members  of  the  Admiralty  ik>ard. 
When  a  new  administration  is  forme<l,  the  person 
selected  by  the  prime  minister  to  be  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty  communicates  with  him  upon   the  choice  of 
the  other  members  of  the  board,  and  when  they  have 
agreed  together  upon  certain  naval  officers  and  civilians 
as  likely  to  constitute  a  good  board,  they  submit  the 
names  to  her  Majesty  for  approval.' 

Of  the  four  naval  lords,  three  generally  hold  the 
rank  of  admiral. 
Their  du-  Bcforc  the  appointment  of  Sir  James  Graham,  in 

****  1830,  to  preside  over  the  Admiralty,  the  junior  lords 

had  no  special  and  distinct  duties  assigned  to  them,  and 
the  business  was  conducted  by  a  very  cumbrous  and 
inefficient  machinery.  The  control  and  the  responsibility 
were  alike  divided,  and  there  were  endless  delays  in  the 
transaction  of  business."  But  this  able  administrator 
succeeded  in  effecting  some  valuable  reforms  in  the  de- 
partmental organisation.  He  introduced  the  system  of 
concentrated  responsibility,  which — together  with  the 
best  advice  obtainable,  to  assist  the  judgment  of  the 
Jiead — he  declared  to  be  indispensable  to  good  adminis- 
tration. He  divided  the  whole  business  of  the  depart- 
ment into  five  separate  heads,  and  appointed  one  lord 
to  attend  exclusively  to  each  class  of  matters.  He 
maintained  that  no    one   man   could  conduct  a  great 

»  Murray's    Handbook,    p.    266.     50,  148.     Com.  Pap.  1801,  v.  5. 
Act  25  Yict.  c.  4.  "  "  lb.  pp.  131,  IA6. 

»  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp. 
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department  like  the  Admiralty  unless  he  made  gocxl 
choice  of  his  instruments.  This  is  unquestionable ;  his 
own  eye  cannot  see,  nor  his  own  hand  perform  every- 
thing :  he  must  see  through  the  eyes,  and  work  through 
the  instrumentality  of  others.  Much  depends  on  the 
choice  of  the  junior  members  of  the  board,  who  are  the 
eyes  and  hands  of  the  first  lord.  If  they  do  their  duty 
diligently,  and  act  faithfully  by  him,  he  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  through  them,  cognisant  of  everything,  and  must  be 
supreme  over  all  the  five  juniors,  who  are  each  sub- 
ordinate, and  co-ordinate  under  him.  It  was  upon  these 
principles  that  the  reorganisation  of  the  Admiralty  was 
effected  by  Sir  James  Graham.* 

Under  this  system  the  board  was  an  executive  or 
governing  body.  Since  1869,  it  is  merely  a  consultative 
body ;  to  which  the  first  lord  refers  for  advice,  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  formal  or  informal  way.  The  great 
mass  of  business  is  transacted  by  the  first  lord  in  con- 
sultation with  the  member  of  tie  board,  or  other  func- 
tionary, who  is  specially  responsible  for  the  particular 
brancli  of  the  service  :  whilst  the  board  meets,  at  stated 
times,  to  dispose  of  formal  business,  or  to  ratify  decbions 
which  require  a  formal  confirmation.* 

The  arrangement  of  duties  among  the  junior  lords 
has  since  been  altered,  agreeably  to  the  departmental 
changes  effected  by  Mr.  Childers  in  1868,  which  ar- 
rangements were  set  aside  and  others  adopted  in  1872. 
And  the  scheme  of  duties  is  liable  to  alteration,  from 
time  to  time,  according  to  circumstances.  Such  changes 
would  rest  with  the  first  lord,  after  consultin2  the  other 
members  of  the  board.  At  present  the  senior  naval  lord 
directs  the  movements  of  the  fleet,  and  is  responsible  for 


'  Rep,   on    Off.   Salaries,    Evjd.  '  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  44,  p.  757 

2703,  2&(30.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  Lords'  Report  on  the  Admiralty,  p! 

See  Kep.    on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp.  9.     Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  7.     llans  D 

121,  127,  134,  142.    Com.  Pap. '1861,  v.  232,  pp.  1454,  1501. 
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its  discipline.  'I'iio  wcond  naval  lord  .iIUmkIw  to  tlie 
manning  and  ofliccring  of  the  Heel,  and  the  reserve 
forces.  The  junior  naval  lord  direct*  the  victualling  of 
the  fleet.s  and  the  transport  department.  The  parlia- 
mentary civil  lord  controls  the  civil  establishments. 
The  third  naval  lord,  or  controller  of  the  navy  and  the 
civil  lord,  deal  with  questions  affecting  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  armament  of  ships.  The  parliamentary 
and  financial  secretary  is  responsible  for  the  purchases 
of  stores,  and  all  questions  in  which  e.xf)enditure  is 
involved.* 

As  a  general  rule,  every  board  order  is.suing  from 
the  Admiralty  must  be  signal  by  two  loixls  and  the 
secretary ;  and  if  proceeding  from  the  sole  authority  of 
the  first  lord,  it  is  nevertheless  requisite  that  the  signa- 
ture of  another  lord  should  be  appended.  If  he  cannot 
induce  any  other  lord  to  take  the  responsibility  of  sign- 
ing the  order  with  himself,  the  first  lord  has  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  obtain,  from  the  cabinet  and  the  crown,  a 
new  board.  In  some  very  exceptional  cases,  however, 
board  orders  are  signed  by  a  single  secretary.  Mere 
letters,  of  course,  are  signed  only  by  the  secretary/ 

The  technical  rules  of  a  board,  apart  from  usage, 
are  not  observed  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty ;  it  is  not 
usual  for  divisions  to  take  place  at  board  meetings, 
though  there  is  no  positive  rule  forbidding  the  practice. 
But  votes  are  never  taken  for  the  purpose  of  overruling 
the  decision  of  the  first  lord.' 

Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  business,  a  great  deal 
must  be  left  to  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  much 
also  to  the  charge  of  the  junior  lords.  It  is  only  the 
more  important  matters  which  are  submitted  to  the  first 
lord.  But  much  discretion,  and  mutual  confidence,  is 
necessary   in  carrying   out   a  system  so  complex  and 


»  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1888.  «  lb.  pp.  125,  159,  173,  339,  and 

5^  Rep.  oa  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp.     see  ante,  p.  773. 
193,  236,  318.   Com.  Pap.  186l".  v.  .5. 
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laborious.  Most  of  the  ordinary  routine  business  is 
transacted  by  the  principal  subordinate  officers,  who 
are  all  responsible,  through  the  superintending  lords, 
to  the  first  lord."  But  while  the  supremacy  of  the  first 
lord  in  the  control  of  the  Admiralty  is  unquestionable, 
and  is  essential  to  tlie  complete  carrying  out  of  the 
principles  of  parliamentary  government,  nevertheless, 
the  first  lord  himself  undoubtedly  derives  weight  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  community,  from 
the  belief  that  he  speaks  and  acts,  not  on  his  own  sole 
responsibility,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  competent 
naval  advisers.  And  in  addition  to  the  concentrated 
naval  advice  obtainable  from  its  own  members,  the  board 
has  the  power  of  appointing  commissions  of  enquiry, 
composed  of  persons,  either  professional  or  otherwise, 
who  may  be  deemed  capable  of  affording  valuable 
counsel  on  any  doubtful  question  coming  under  the 
notice  of  the  department.  Moreover,  the  first  lord  is  u»j  teek 
at  liberty,  either  with  or  without  concert  amongst  his  J^** 
colleagues,  to  apply  to  any  quarter  whatever,  for  advice  where, 
and  assistance  to  aid  him  informing  a  correct  judgment 
on  any  matter.** 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  board  is  defective,  from 
the  absence  of  individual  responsibility  for  the  practical 
administration  of  the  several  departments  ;  personal 
responsibility  being,  to  a  great  degree,  superseded  by 
the  collective  responsibility  of  the  board,  which  is  a 
very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  substitute  for  the 
distinct  personal  responsibility  of  each  lord  for  the 
branch  over  which  he  presides.  The  remedy  suggested 
for  this  evil  is  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  per- 
manence into  the  office  of  junior  lords,  assimilating  their 
position  to  that  of  the  permanent  under-secretaries  of 
state.  Already  this  principle  has  been  partially  recog- 
nised.    Since  1852  there  have  been  frequent  instances 

•  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp.  >»  lb.  pp.  68,  168,  339. 

44,  45.     CJom.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5. 
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of  naval  lords  continuing  to  be  members  of  Buccetsive 

boardH  f)f  admiralty,  of  difTerent  iK)liti<!M  ;        '  dly 

the  board  has  not  had  such  a  decided  pohi.  a.  ^ Ler 

of  late  years  as  formerly.  Sometimes  two,  tometimes 
one,  of  the  old  members  are  retained,  on  a  change  of 
ministry ;  although,  be  it  observed,  they  »re  all  for- 
mally reaj)pointed.  It  is  not  considered  adviiablc  that 
they  should  be  made  ])ermanent  in  any  other  way,  lest 
it  should  aflect  the  responsibility  of  the  first  lord." 
uS"^to  ^^  have  next  to  consider  the  position  and  duties  of 

the  ad-  the  secretaries  to  the  admiralty.  There  are  two,  one 
"""'  ^^  parliamentary,  or  as  he  is  now  called,  the  parliamentary 
and  financial  secretary,  who  is  usually  appointed  by  the 
prime  minister,  and  who  vacates  his  office  with  a  change 
of  the  ministry  ;  the  other  permanent,  who  holds  office 
during  good  behaviour.*  The  two  secretaries  have  very 
im])ortant  and  responsible  duties.  They  are  always  in 
attendance  at  meetings  of  the  board,  keep  minutes  of 
the  proceedings,  conduct  the  official  correspondence, 
and  communicate  to  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  Admiralty  the  official  instructions  of  the  board. 
The  permanent  secretary  is,  moreover,  a  safeguard 
to  prevent  the  individual  junior  lords  from  transgressing 
their  ordinary  powers,  as  it  would  be  his  duty  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  board  to  any  act  which  was  irregular 
or  unauthorised.  He  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  first  lord  every  day." 

The  permanent  secretary  may  be  either  a  naval 
officer  or  a  civilian.  But  Sir  James  Graham,  who  had 
experience  of  both,  gave  a  decided  preference  to  a 
civilian  for  this  office.'     In  like  manner,  the  first  or 


*  Hans.  D.  v.  204,  pp.  460,  4G6  ;  tary  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the 
V.  233,  p.  1504.  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  other.  Mr.  Stafford,  ex-pol.  secy,  to 
40,  p.  663.  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  the  Admiralty,  in  Hans.  D.  v.  'l26, 
pp.  10. 11,44,48.  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  6.  p.  883. 

*  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp.  '  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty,  pp. 
107,   236.     Com.   Pap.    1861,   v.   6.  47,  52.     Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  6. 
While  in  office  together  each  secre-  '  lb.  p.  146. 
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parliamentary  secretary  may  be  either  a  civilian  or  a 
naval  officer,  but  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  prefer- 
able he  should  be  a  civilian.  His  position  is  one  of 
great  trust  and  responsibility.  He  should  be  the  political 
confidant  and  representative  of  the  first  lord ;  should 
have  every  opportunity  of  communicating  confidentially 
with  his  chief,  and  bringing  his  views  on  any  matter 
under  his  notice.  He  has  supreme  control,  subject  to 
the  revision  of  the  first  lord,  of  all  matters  affecting  the 
finances  of  the  department  and  of  all  purchases  and 
sales.  The  civil  lord  acts  as  assistant  to  the  secretary. 
All  proposals  involving  expenditure  are  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  financial  secretary  before  the 
decision  of  the  first  lord  is  obtained  on  them.' 

The  duties  of  this  secretary  vary  considerably  with 
the  position  of  the  members  of  the  board.  If  the  first 
lord  is  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  usually  devolves  upon 
the  secretary  to  represent  the  department  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  to  move,  explain,  and  defend  the  esti- 
mates, and  generally  to  take  charge  of  the  financial 
business.*'  As  we  have  already  seen,  all  matters  con- 
nected with  Admiralty  expenditure,  whether  in  the 
fleet  or  in  the  dockyard,  come  under  his  review,  in 
conjunction  with  the  administrative  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  same.  The  financial  secretary  is  con- 
sidered as  the  mouthpiece  and  organ  of  the  depart- 
ment in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  unless  the  first  lord 
has  a  seat  therein,  when  he  is,  of  course,  the  represen- 
tative, and  takes  charge  of  the  more  important  matters, 
being  assisted,  as  regards  details,  by  the  secretary. 

The  salary  of  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty  is  Salaries. 
4,500/.   per   annum,   with    an  official  residence.     The 
senior  naval  lord  receives  1,500/.  per  annum  with  a 
house;  the  second  naval  lord  and  the  junior  naval  lord 


«  Lords  Rep.  on  Bd.  ofAdmir-  »"  See  Rep.  on  Bd.  of  Admiralty, 

altv,    pp.    19-26,    62,    130.     Lords    p.  435.  Uom.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5.   HanV 
Tapers,  1871,  v.  8.  D.  v.  194,  p.  873. 
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g^'jj  each  l,200i.  inclusive  of  allowance  for  a  houie;  and 
Admir-*'  the  civil  lord  1,000/.  a  year.  The  parliamentary  or 
**'^*  financial  secretary  receives  2,000/.  \)ct  annum;  the  per- 

manent secretary  2,000/.  per  annum  with  a  reodence. 

The  following  are  the  principal  departments  and 
chief  ofTicials  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty, taken  from  the  estimates  for  1888-89 : — 

The  Secretariat.— One  principal  clerk  (with  an  allow- 
ance of  200/.  as  assistant  secretary),  1,200/. ;  S  principal 
clerks,  900/.  to  1,000/.;  6  assistant  principal  clerks, 
700/.  to  800/.,  and  36  clerks  of  various  grades. 

Department  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy. — Con- 
troller  of  the  navy,  also  additional  naval  lord  (allow- 
ance for  residence,  200/.),  1,700/.;  director  of  naval 
ordnance  and  torpedoes,  1,000/. ;  director  of  naval 
construction  and  assistant  controller,  1,500/.  to  1,800/. ; 
director  of  dockyards,  1,500/.;  3  chief  construe*  - 
600/.  to  850/.;  engineer  in  chief,  1,000/.  to  1,2< 
director  of  stores,  800/.  to  1,000/. ;  inspector  of  dock- 
yard expense  accounts,  700/.  to  800/. 

Department  of  the  Accountant-General. — Accountant- 
general  of  the  navy,  1,500/.  ;  deputy  accountant-general, 
1,200/.  ;  and  2  assistant  accountant-generals,  1,000/. 
each.  With  9  superintending  clerks,  700/.  to  900/. ; 
and  155  clerks  of  various  grades. 

Victualling  Department.  —  Director  of  victualling, 
800/.  to  1,000/.     Clerical  staff,  24. 

Purchase  and  Contract  Department.  —  Director  of 
navy  contracts,  1,200/.  ;  assistant  director,  700/.  to 
900/.     Clerical  staff,  21. 

Medical  Department.  —  Director-general,  1,300/. ; 
deputy  inspector-general,  921/.  ;  fleet-surgeon,  625/. 
With  a  clerical  staff  of  14. 

Department  of  the  Director  of  Transports. — Assistant 
director,  700/.  to  900/.  ;  naval  assistant  to  ditto,  700/. 
to  800/.     Clerical  staff,  17. 

Department  of    Director   of   Works.  —  Director  of 
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engineering  and  architectural  works,  1,300/. ;  assistant 
director,  800/.;  surveyor,  800/.     With  a  staff  of  27. 

Royal  Naval  Resen'es  Office. — Admiral  superinten- 
dent, 2,049/. ;  captain,  R.N.,  1,000/.     And  4  clerks. 

Naval  Intelligence  Department. — One  director  (cap- 
tain, R.N.),  1,000/. ;  2  assistant  directors  (captain.-*, 
R.N.),  700/.  each  ;  4  commanders  or  lieutenants,  R.X., 
500/.  each  ;  3  officers  Royal  Marines,  400/.  each  (I 
major  with  allowance  of  100/.). 

Scientific  Branch. — Astronomer  royal,  1,000/. ;  hy- 
drographer,  1,000/.  ;  president  of  Royal  Naval  College, 
Greenwich,  1,000/. ;  principal  instructor  of  cadets  on 
board  H.M.S  *  Britannia,'  741/. 

THE   BOARD    OF  TRADE. 

In  reviewing  the  position  and  duties  of  this  impor- 
tant department  of  state,  it  will  be  appropriate  to  con- 
sider (1)  its  constitution,  and  (2)  its  functions. 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  origin  of  this  department  dates  from  the  year  it*  origia. 
1660,  when  Charles  11.  established  two  separate  coun- 
cils, one  for  trade  and  another  for  foreign  plantations. 
These  two  councils  were  afterwards  united  as  a  board 
which  was  commonly  known  as  the  Board  of  Trade. 
After  undergoing  various  changes,  this  board  was 
utterly  suppressed  and  aboHshed,  in  1782,  by  the  Act 
22  Geo.  III.  c.  82.  From  this  time  affairs  of  trade 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which  was  set  apart  by  order  in  council 
in  1786,  as  the  office  of  the  committee  of  Privy  Council 
for  the  consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to  trade 
and  foreign  plantations  ;  in  other  words,  as  a  Board  of 
Trade,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  colonies  of  the  British 
crown.  The  colonies  continued  in  the  charge  of  this 
department  until  the  close  of  the  American  war,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  home  secre- 
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tary.'  Until  a  very  recent  jieriod,  however,  all  colonial 
Acts  ror]uirin^  the  connrination  of  the  Queen  in  council 
were  referred  to  the  lioard  of  Trade,  and  were  made 
the  subject  of  minutes  by  the  preitideDt.  But  now  the 
Colonial  OfUce  merely  refers  to  the  board  such  Acta  aa 
relate  to  trade,  for  examination  and  report  thereon.' 
Of  whom  This  board,  or  committee,  is  uj)|><)inted   by  order  in 

^^'  council  at  the  commencement  of  every  reign.  It  now 
consists  of  a  president,''  a  parliamentary  secretary,  with 
ceri&in  ex  off  do  members,  viz. : — ^The  lord  chM"'- i'-, 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  principal  8c<  ^ 

of  state,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  speaker 
of  the  Ilouse  of  Commons,  the  chancellor  of  the  durhy 
of  Lancaster,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces  and  aucAi 
officers  of  state  in  Ireland  as  are  privy  councillors  in 
England.  Some  privy  councillors  are  added  to  the 
board  from  time  to  time  on  account  of  their  special 
knowledge  of  trade  questions ;  others  are  occasionally 
summoned  to  attend  meetings  of  the  board  without 
being  made  permanent  members  thereof.'  In  1835, 
during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  meet- 
ings of  the  board  used  to  take  place,  but  it  was  after- 
wards considered  advisable  to  dispense  with  them, 
partly  on  account  of  its  being  extremely  inconvenient 
for  high  officers  of  state  to  attend,  and  so  by  degrees 
the  office  became  departmental."  Nevertheless,  it  has 
since  happened  that  several  important  questions  of 
colonial  policy  have  arisen  upon  which  the  government 
have  felt  it  advisable  to  consult  all  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  whole  board 
has  been  convened,  and  by  this  means  the  services  of 
various  eminent  men,  professional  and  non-professional, 

«  See  ante,  p.  637.  >  Com.  Pap.  1871,  v.  37.  p.  323. 

J  Dwarris    on    Statutes,  p.  908.  lb.  1877,  v.  49,  p.   131.     Rep.  Com'. 

Hans.  D.  v.  106,  p.  1120.  on  Foreign  Trade,  pp.  128, 129.  Com. 

"  Com.  Pap.   1877,  v.  49,  p.  132.  Pap.  18m,  v.  7. 
There  was  also  a  vice-president,  until  •"  Rep.  Com*,  on  Bd.  of  Admir- 

that  office  was  abolished,  as  will  be  alty,  p.  610.     Com.  Pap.   1861,  v.  o. 

hereafter  mentioned,  in  1867.  But  see  Hans.  D.  v.  203,  p.  1735. 
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who  were  of  the  Privy  Council,  though  not  of  the 
existing  administration,  have  been  secured  for  the  con- 
sideration of  grave  constitutional  questions.  Upon  the 
reception  of  reports  of  this  description  from  the  com- 
mittee of  trade,  ministers  have  advised  that  the  same 
should  be  approved  by  the  Queen  in  council,  and  they 
have  afterwards  introduced  Bills  into  Paihament  founded 
upon  such  reports." 

At  present,  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  a  branch  of  the  Prowmt 
executive  government,  means  nothing  more  than  the  ^^''*' 
president,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  secretaries  and 
other  official  staff,  transacts  all  the  biuiness  which  has 
been  assigned  to  this  department.**  The  president  is 
not  necessarily  and  was  not  iuvaiiably  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  until  after  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  trade  in  1864,  that  henceforth  he 
should  always  have  a  place  therein,  in  order  to  insure 
for  his  advice  and  opinions  on  commercial  matters  a 
due  consideration  ;  which  has  since  been  carried  out.** 
But  in  the  Disraeli  ministry,  in  1874,  the  president  liad 
no  seat  in  the  cabinet,  which  gave  rise  to  much  dis- 
satisfaction.** 

Until  1867,  when  the  oflfice  was  abohshed,  there  was 
invariably  a  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  who 
was  a  privy  councillor  and  a  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  who  never  had  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.  Having 
no  special  or  onerous  duties  to  perform,  the  vice-presi- 
dent usually  held  his  office  in  connection  with  that  of 
paymaster-general,  receiving  (for  the  two  offices)  a  salary 
of  2,000/.  per  annum,  being  the  same  as  that  allotted  to 
the  president.'     The  existence  of  two  offices  so  similar 

»  See  ante,  p.    639.     Grey,  Pari.  v.  7.     The  president  has  been  in  the 

Govt.  ed.  1804,  p.  272.  cabinet  ever  since  1865,  until  1874. 

o  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  Evid.  762,  »  Hans.   D.  v.    218,    pp.   1678- 

765,799.     Com.  Pap.   1850,  v.    15;  1692. 

Srd  Rep.  Civ.  Serv.Exp.  Evid.  3753.  '  Rep.  Com*,  on  Trade,  pp.  128, 

Com.  Pap.  1873,  V.  7.  246.     Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  7.     Rep. 

»  Rep.  Com*.  For.  Trade,  Evid.  Com',  on  Education,  Evid.  624.  Com. 

pp.  168,  245-254.     Com.  Pap.  18'i4,  Pap.  1865,  v.  6.  And  see  ante,  p.  563. 
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Ai)oiii!<m  as  tlint  of  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  board 
I'nl'idtnt-  ^'^  trade  proved  most  anomalous  and  unsatisfactory. 
"'•ip-  Each  had  an  equal  right  of  access  to  all  ofHcial  j)apfrs, 

and  it  was  usual  for  the  share  of  business  to  l>c  under- 
taken by  each  to  l>e  a  matter  of  private  arrangement ; 
the  president,  however,  as  the  chief  officer,  being  Inld 
responsible  for  everything.  In  the  absence  of  the  pi.  . 
dent,  the  vice-president  filled  liis  place,  and,  if  sitting  in 
a  diderent  chamber  to  his  chief,  he  represente*!  the  de- 
])artnient  in  Parliament,  being  necessarily  hold  respon- 
sible for  his  own  share  in  the  business  of  the  lK)ard.* 
But  at  length  the  office  of  vice-president  fell  into  an 
unsatisfactory  state  of  irresponsibihty.  lieing  able  to 
'  refuse  to  do  anything,'  whiUt  the  president  could  *  re- 
fuse to  allow  him  anything  to  do,'  it  was  evident  that 
any  further  continuance  of  the  office  was  incom])atible 
with  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  Accordii»gly, 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  an 
a])plication  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Treasury  in 
1866,  for  some  addition  to  the  staff,  owing  to  the  large 
increase  of  duty  which  had  recently  devolved  upon  the 
board,  to  appoint  a  departmental  committee,  consisting 
of  the  vice-president  and  the  financial  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  therein  of  greater 
efficiency,  and  of  a  more  economical  administration. 

The  committee  presented  an  elaborate  report  on  the 
state  of  the  office,  specifying  the  new  work  assigned  to 
the  board  within  the  last  few  years,  and  making  nu- 
merous recommendations  for  its  improved  organisation 
and  management.' 

The  principal  alteration  suggested  was  that  there 
should  be  but  one  responsible  head  of  the  board,  namely, 
the  president ;  that  there  should  be  two  secretaries,  one 


•  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  Evid.  775.    raltv,  p.  605.    Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  5. 
Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.     lb.   1854,  '  Corresp.   Bd.    of    Trade,   Com. 

V.  27,  p.  129.     Kep.  on  Bd.  of  Admi-    Pap.  1867,  v.  30,  p.  215. 
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of  whom  should  sit  in  Pailiament;  that  the  office  of 
vice-president  should  be  abolislied,  and  that  there  sliould 
be  as  many  assistant-secretaries  as  might  be  required 
for  transacting  the  business  of  the  board. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  office  should  be 
subdivided  into  four  departments,  each  having  an  assist- 
ant-secretary, namely,  one  for  railway  matters,  another 
for  mercantile  marine  matters,  another  for  harbours  and 
foreshores,  and  another  for  general  commercial  busi- 
ness. Whereupon  an  Act  was  passed  to  carry  out  the 
arrangement  for  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  vice-presi- 
dent, and  to  allow  one  of  the  seoretari^  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons."  And  the  salary  of  the  new  par- 
liamentary secretary  was  fixed  at  1,200/,,  being  a 
reduction  of  800/.  on  the  salary  formerly  given  to  the 
vice-president. 

The  other  recommendations  of  the  committee,  after 
being  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  lords  of  the  treasury  on  January  7,  1867,  and 
were  directed  to  be  put  into  immediate  operation.* 

Accordingly,  the  office  is  now  divided  into  the  DivUioii 
undermentioned  departments  and  branches,  viz. : —  oaw. 
Railways,  Marine,  Harbour,  Standards,  Finance,  Com- 
merce, Establishment,  Solicitor,  Registrar- General  of 
Sliipping  and  Seamen,  Fisheries,  Bankruptcy,  Patents, 
and  Bureau  of  Labour.  Six  of  these  departments  are 
in  cliarge  of  as  many  assistant  secretaries.* 

Before  proceeding  to  state  the  duties  which  apper- 
tain to  these  several  departments,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  direct  attention  to  one  or  two  other  points  affecting 
tlie  constitution  of  the  board. 

In  the  year  1864,  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed.  The  board 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,^  at  the  defective  arrange-  [^  foreV^ 


trade. 


»  Stat.   80    &    Rl   Vict.  c.   72;  -  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  117. 

Ilnns.  1).  v.  187,  p.  67.  Com,  Pap.  1877,  v.  49,  p.  132. 

"  Corresp.  .tc.  rel.  to  the  Board  of  »  Com.  Pap.  18d4,  v.  18,  p.  101. 

Ti-ade.  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  39,  p.  231. 
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Sondu-       merits  whifli  existed  in  the  lioard  of  Trade  for  the  fur- 
tioim  of      therancc  of  IJritiMli  interests  in  connection  with  foreiL'n 

Committee  »i,  i-      .•  ^  ir  /••"" 

of  18«4.  commerce.  All  applications  to  and  from  foreign 
countries  were  required  to  be  transmitted  through  the 
Foreif^n  Office,  which  occasioned  serious  delay  and  in- 
convenience in  commercial  matters.  And  the  inferior 
position  hitherto  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  a 
branch  of  the  executive  government,  detracted  from  its 
influence  and  ability  to  deal  successfully  with  mercantile 
questions.  On  April  15,  1864,  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  existing 
arrangements  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  in  regard 
to  trade  with  foreign  nations.  This  committee  rejxjrted 
much  evidence,  and  also  recommended :  1.  That  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  be  placed  more  nearly  upon  a 
footing  with  the  Foreign  Office,  so  as  to  insure  that  its 
opinions  in  matters  of  Trade  might  have  due  weight ; 
and  that  the  president  should  always  be  in  the  cabinet. 
2,  That  the  board  should  be  put  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
services,  through  the  Foreign  Office,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  prompt  and  speedy  transmission  to  the  board  of 
information  concerning  foreign  trade.  And  3.  That 
an  officer  should  be  appointed  in  the  Foreign  Office  to 
conduct  its  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade.' 
The  first  recommendation,  we  have  seen,  has  been 
complied  with.  On  March  17,  1865,  the  House  was 
informed  that  the  government  did  not  intend  to  carry 
out  the  second  recommendation,  which,  in  fact,  had 
been  only  agreed  to  in  committee  by  the  chairman's 
casting  vote ;  but  that,  in  conformity  with  the  third 
recommendation,  they  had  created  in  the  Foreign  Office 
a  new  '  commercial  and  consular  division,'  which  would 
be  charged  with  correspondence  upon  all  commercial 


y  Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  7,  p.  284. 
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matters,  whether  with  the  Board  of  Trade  or  any  other 
department  of  the  imperial  government,  or  with  any 
other  persons  or  associations  at  home  or  abroad,  upon 
matters  affecting  the  interests  of  commerce." 

The  opinion  has  always  been  entertained  by  the  Thep««i- 
House  of  Commons,  and  ratified  by  the  practice  of  to  be  in 
successive  administrations,  that  the  control  of  the  Board  ^^^*^- 
of  Trade  should  never  be  entrusted  to  any  man  who 
was  directly  and  personally  engaged  in  any  branch  of 
trade  in  England.  For  it  is  the  duty  of  the  minister  of 
trade  in  this  country  to  take  a  large  and  impartial  view 
of  the  interests  of  trade,  not  only  as  between  persons 
engaged  in  particular  branches  of  commerce,  but  also 
as  to  the  relations  of  trade  with  the  community  at 
large  ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  essential 
to  the  adequate  discharge  of  the  functions  of  this  board, 
and  to  tlie  maintenance  of  its  credit  and  confidence,  that 
the  members  and  presiding  officers  of  the  board  should 
be  themselves  free  from  participation  in  trade,  and 
above  suspicion  in  that  respect.'  Accordingly,  in  1865, 
upon  Mr.  Goschen  being  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
board  of  trade,  he  relinquished  his  position  as  head  of 
a  well-known  commercial  firm,  and  retired  from  the 
directory  of  the  Bank  of  England.  And  in  1866,  his 
successor  in  office,  Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  at  once  gave  up 
his  directorship  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  every  other 
directorship  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
thinking  it  '  inconvenient  that  public  men  in  his  respon- 
sible position  should  be  supposed  liable  to  be  actuated 
by  personal  or  interested  motives '  when  dealing  with 
commercial  or  monetary  questions.** 

'  Hans.  D.  v.  177,  p.  1880.    And  trade,  Hans.  D.  v.  Uo,  pp.  1139- 

see  a?ite,  p.  630.  1141. 

»  Rt.  Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  col.  »  lb.  v.  186,  p.  100. 

sec.  and  ex-vice-presdt.  of  the  bd.  of 
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2.  The  Functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Formerly,  the  Board  of  Trade  waa  mainly  a  con- 
sultative department,  with  scarcely  any  adminifltrative 
duties  to  discharge.  But  of  late  years,  under  the 
authority  of  various  Acts  of  Parliament,  a  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  executive  business,  of  a  very  im- 
])()rtant  and  multifarious  character,  has  been  aatigned 
to  it. 
d'^"'f  '^''^  duties  wliich  now  appertain  to  the  department 

the  board,  arc  princi[)ally  as  follows :  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
ni.atters  relating  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  to  advise  other  departments  of  state  upon  such 
questions — the  Foreign  Office  in  commercial  matters 
arising  out  of  treaties  or  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  ;  the  Home  Office  with  respect  to  the  grant  and 
provisions  of  charters, or  letters  patent  from  the  crown; 
the  Colonial  Office  upon  questions  affecting  commercial 
relations  with  the  colonies,  and  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  lighthouses  abroad  ;  and 
the  Treasury  as  to  alterations  made  or  contemplated  in 
the  customs  and  excise  laws,  cases  of  individual  hard- 
ship arising  out  of  the  operation  of  those  laws,  and 
points  connected  with  the  said  laws  which  require 
solution.  It  also  frequently  devolves  upon  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  draft  bills  and  orders  in  council  upon 
matters  of  trade.  And  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
superintend  the  progress  of  Bills  and  questions  before 
Parliament  relating  to  commerce  ;  to  exercise  a  super- 
vision over  railway,  patent,  telegraph,  harbour  and 
shipping  bills,  and  other  matters  affecting  trade  or 
commerce  ;  and  to  conduct  preliminary  enquiries,  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  into  intended  applications 
to  Parliament  for  local  Bills;  also  to  receive  deputa- 
tions from  parties  whose  interests  may  be  affected  by 
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measures  relating  to  trade  which  are  pending  in  Parlia-  '^^Ijj^^ 
ment.*' 

In  1832  the  Board  of  Trade  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  collecting  and  publishing  statistical  informa- 
tion. Since  1840  it  has  exercised  under  various  statutes 
a  surveillance  over  all  railway  companies.  About  the 
^ame  time  the  Government  School  of  Design  (since 
transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Education  Office)  was 
placed  under  its  superintendence ;  the  office  for  the 
Registration  of  Designs  or  varieties  of  Manufacture 
(transferred  in  1875  to  the  Commissioners  of  Patents 
fur  Inventions  by  Act  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  93,  which  de- 
partment is  now  under  the  board);  and  the  Office  for 
the  Registration  of  Joint  Stock  Companies — with  various 
duties  under  the  Companies*  Act  of  18C2 — have  also 
been  attached  to  it.  Since  1850  a  most  important 
addition  to  the  functions  of  the  board  has  been  made 
by  the  Acts  for  regulating  Merchant  Shipping  and 
Pilotage,  for  the  survey  of  ships  to  determine  whether 
they  are  seaworthy,  for  winding  up  the  Merchant  Sea- 
men's Fund,  and  for  Steam  Navigation  Inspection ;  ** 
and  a  General  Register  Office  for  Merchant  Seamen  has 
been  established,  and  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  board."  Since  the  passing  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854,  the  Trinity  House,  so  far  as 
expenditure  is  concerned,  has  been  placed  under  the 
Board  of  Trade  ;  and  in  1861  the  Commission  on  Lights, 
Buoys,  and  Beacons  recommended  that  the  duty  of 
representing  the  general  hghthouse  service  in  Parha- 
ment  should  be  formally  assigned  either  to  the  board 
or  to  the  Admiralty.' 

The  Trinity  House  Corporation  is  the  body  charged  by  law  with 
the  administration  of  the  English  lighthouse  system.     Lighthouses 

«  Rep.  OflF.   Salaries,  Evid.  760,  "»  Com.   Pap.   1847-«,  v.  18,  p. 

701,    787,   789,    800.      Com.   Pap.  489.     lb.  1854,  v.  27,  p.  129. 
1850,  V.  15.     Mav,   Pail.  Prac.    ed.  '  Parkinson's  Under  Govt.  p.  44. 

1883,    p.    702.      Rep.    Com'.    For.  '  Com.  Pap.  1861,  v.  25,  p.  66. 

Trade,  p.  141.     Com.  Pap.  1864,  v.  7. 
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DutlM  of     on  the  Scotch  cooat  are  iniinAgnd  bj  the  Coiuiiiuuuonent  of  N  r  •  i  .  rn 

the  board.   Ughu,  and  on  th«"  IrUh  ooa»t  by  the  Conimisdoneni  of  Iris)  I    . 

hoiiM«.     The  dutj  of  the  Board  of  Trade  u  confined  to  it  •        .1 
Kipervuion  and  control  of  the  expenditure  for  tiii*  •er^  ■-'- 

In  18G2,  and  apain  in  1865,  certain  }>«»>*,  i^  ami 
duties  in  connection  with  Ijarbours  and  navigation  under 
local  Acta  were  transferred  from  the  Admiralty  to  the 
Board  of  Trade ;  ^  and  authority  haa  been  given  to  the 
board  to  make  provisional  orders  for  the  incorporation 
of  pier  and  harbour  companies,  subject  to  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  Parharaent.'  In  1864,  1871, 1874  cer- 
tain duties,  under  the  Anchors  and  Chain  Cables  Acts, 
were  allotted  to  tlie  board ;  and,  by  the  Act  26  &  27  Vict. 
c.  124,  the  board  was  empowered  to  appoint  inspectors 
of  alkali  works,  in  order  to  secure  the  better  condensa- 
tion of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  evolved  therein.  This 
Act  was  amended  in  1874  and  in  1881.  In  1866  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  crown  in  the  shore  and 
bed  of  the  sea,  and  of  every  channel,  creek,  bay,  and 
navigable  river  (with  certain  exceptions  enumerated  in 
the  schedule  of  the  Act)  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far 
up  the  same  as  the  tide  flows  {i.e.  the  foreshore),  were 
transferred  from  the  management  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade.*  In  the  same 
year  the  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  Department 
was  established.  By  the  Sea  Fisheries  Acts  of  1866, 1868, 
1869,  1875,  1877,  1881,  and  1885,  and  by  the  Salmon 
and  Freshwater  Fisheries  Act  of  1866,  certain  powers 
are  coiiferred  upon  the  Board  of  Trade  for  the  estab- 
lishment,  improvement,    inspection,  and    maintenance 


'  Com.  Pap.    (Board  of  Trade),  such  provisional  orders,  see  29  &  30 

1871,  T.  37,  p.  128.     See  concerning  Vict.  cc.  56,  58,  &c. 
relations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  all  J  By  Act  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  62,  sec. 

the  lighthouse  authorities,  Hans.  D.  7.     See   a  memorandum   as   to    the 

V.  196,  pp.  159-182.  duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with 

•>  By  Acts  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  69 ;  respect  to  foreshores  and  bed  of  the 

28  &  29  Vict.  c.  100.  sea,  Com.  Pap.  1867-8,  v.  57,  p.  215. 

'  By  General  Pier  and  Harbour  And  see  Hans.  D.  v.  192,  p.  1814. 
Act  of  1861.     For  Acts  confirming 
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of  such   fisheries  in  Great  Britain.     And   by  the  Act  i>otie»of 

*'  the  bovoL 

29  &  30  Vict.  c.  89,  the  Board  of  Trade  is  authorised  to 
appoint  one  member  to  the  existing  body  of  conserva- 
tors of  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  river  Thames,  within  certain  prescribed 
limits,  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  this  stream.  In  1867,  by  the  Act  30  & 
31  Vict.  c.  124,  the  Board  of  Trade  was  authorised 
to  appoint  inspectors  of  lime  or  lemon  juice  to  be 
obtained  from  bonded  wareliouses  for  use  as  an  anti- 
scorbutic on  sea-going  vessels,  and  is  required  from 
time  to  time  to  prepare  scales  of  medicines  and  medi- 
cal stores  suitable  for  different  ships  and  voyages,  with 
books  of  instruction  for  dispensing  the  same.  In  1868, 
by  the  Act  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  33,  the  board  was  autho- 
rised to  collect  and  publish  statistics  of  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  cotton. 

The  board  has,  moreover,  duties  to  discharge  under 
various  Telegraph  Acts  since  1863,  under  the  City  of 
London  Gas  Act  of  1860,  and  other  Acts  of  1870  and 
1873  as  to  the  duty  of  determining  upon  appHcations 
for  construction  of  gas  and  waterworks  in  various  locali- 
ties ;  in  1870  and  1871  in  regard  to  tramways ;  in  1871 
certain  duties  in  relation  to  ships  carrying  petroleum ; 
in  1872  as  to  transfer  to  board  powers  of  emigration 
commissioners  and  secretary  of  state  under  Passengers 
Acts;  in  1873  appointing  the  president  of  the  board  a 
conservator  or  commissioner  of  the  conservancy  of  the 
river  Mersey  ;  in  1874  amending  the  powers  of  the 
board  with  respect  to  arbitrations  and  enquiries ;  in 
1878  conferring  powers  on  the  board  relative  to  stand- 
ards of  weights  and  measures  ;  in  1882  as  to  returns  of 
British  corn  ;  enquiry  and  investigation  into  boiler  ex- 
plosions ;  and  licensing  to  local  authorities  electric  light- 
ing ;  jurisdiction  in  1883  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act ; 
and  certain  duties  under  the  Artillery  and  Eifie  Eanges 
Act  of  1885,  and  under  various  other  local  Acts  in 
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niifiraof    relation  to  public  works  or  undertakings  which  have 
been  sanctioiiod  by  Parliament. 

ilavin^r  enuiner»ted  the  several  classes  of  duties 
which  at  different  times  have  been  assigned  to  the  pcr- 
forinancc  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  we  now  proceed  to 
state  t)ic  particular  departments  which  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  same. 

The  following  are  the  Departments  of  the  Board, 
with  the  business  assigned  to  them.^ 

I.  Railway  Department. 

Railways,  Gas  Companies,  Joint  Stock  Companies,' 
Charters,  Art  Unions,  Industrial  Exhibitions,  Tramways, 
Electric  Lighting,  Kxplosives  Act,  1875,  Byelaws  of 
Railways  and  Canals.  Provisional  Orders.  Gas,  Water 
and  Tramways. 

II.  Marine  Department. 

Measurement  of   Tonnage,    Survey    of   Passenger 

Steamers  and  Emigrant  Ships,  Detention  and  Survey  of 
Ships  for  Unseaworthiness,  Health  of  Crews,  Deck  Car- 
goes, Draught  of  Water,  Inspection  of  Cattle  Ships, 
Ships'  Lights  and  Fog  Signals,  Change  of  Ships'  Names, 
Cliain  Cables  and  Anchors  Acts,  Examination  of  Masters, 
Mates  and  Engineers.  Local  Marine  Boards,  Mercantile 
Marine  Offices,  Naval  Reserve  and  Training  Ships,  Dis- 
cipline of  Merchant  Ships,  Enquiries  into  Misconduct, 
Ordering  of  Enquiries  into  Wrecks  and  Casualties, 
Wreck  Register,  Naval  Courts,  Life-saving  Apparatus 
and  Lifeboats,  Rewards  for  Savdng  Life,  Signals  of  Dis- 
tress, International  Code  of  Signals,  and  all  other  ques- 
tions affecting  a  ship  and  her  crew. 

'  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  49,  p.  132.  Inland  Revenue  Department,  and  the 

'  The  work  of  the  Joint   Stock  cost  is  included  in  the  vote  for  that 

Companies'  Registry   is    under    the  department. 

Board  of  Trade,  but  is  d;)iie  by  the 
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ni.  Harbour  Department 

Harbours,  Lighthouses,  Pilotage,  Protection  of  Navi-  Board  of 
gation  and  Interference  with  Tidal  Waters,  Foreshores, 
Local  Charges  on  Shipping,  Loans  to  Harbour  Authori- 
ties, Registry  of  Ships,  Wreck  and  Salvage,  except  Life 
Salvage,  Quarantine,  Liability  of  Shipowners,  Private 
Bills  affecting  Tidal  Waters,  Explosives  Act,  1875 ; 
Bye-laws  of  Harbour  Authorities. 

Provisional  Orders  concerning  Piers  and  Harbours ; 
Pilotage. 

Standards  Department. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

IV.  Financial  Department, 

Estimates  and  Accounts  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
its  subordinate  Departments,  Estimates  and  Accounts  of 
Harbours,  &c.,  Estimates  and  Accounts  of  Lighthouses 
Abroad,  Estimates  and  Accounts  of  Lighthouse  Boards, 
Accounts  of  Mercantile  Marine  Oilices,  Accounts  of 
Consuls  and  Colonial  Shipping  Masters,  including  all 
accounts  relating  to  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Seamen, 
Wages  and  Effects  of  Deceased  Seamen,  Seamen's  Money 
Orders,  Seamen's  Savings  Banks,  Seamen's  Temporary 
Deposit  Bank  (Liverpool),  Pensions  Merchant  Seamen's 
Fund,  Pensions  Greenwich  Hospital  Fund,  Wreck  and 
Salvage  Accounts,  Life  Assurance. 

V.  Commercial  Department. 

Foreign  Tariffs  and  Commercial  Questions,  Statistics 
generally,  Statistical  Abstract  for  United  Kingdom, 
Statistical  Abstract  for  Colonies,  Statistical  Abstract  for 
Foreign  Countries,  Miscellaneous  Statistics  of  United 
Kingdom,  Digest  of  Colonial  Statistics,  Digest  of  Foreign 
Statistics,  Corn  Returns,  Railway  Statistics,  Agricultural 
Returns,  Cotton  Statistics,  Emigration  and  Immigration 
VOL.  II.  3  F 
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p.Mirdof    Statistics,  Shipping  and  Navigation  Monthly  Account* 
'^^'"^''       and  Annual  Statement,  Supervudon  of  Monthly  Trade 
Accounts  and  Annual  Statement,  Tranalating  for  all  the 
Departments  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Labour  Bureau. 

VI.  Establishment  Department. 

Establishment    Questions,   Begistration   of   Official 
Papers,  Copying,  Parliamentary  Papers,  &c. 

Vn.  Solicitor's  Department. 

Conduct  of  the  Legal  Business  of  the  Board  of 
Trade. 

Vin.  Office  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Shipping  and 

Seamen, 

Eegistrations,  Records,  &c.,  relating  to  the  business 
of  the  Marine  and  Harbour  Department. 

IX.  Fisheries  Department. 

X.  Patent  Office. 
Patents,  Designs  and  Trade  Marks. 

XI.  Bankruptcy  Department. 

staff.  The  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  business 

transacted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  president,  who  receives  a  salary  of  2,000/.,  and 
two  secretaries,  a  parliamentary  and  permanent  secre- 
tary, the  former  receiving  a  salary  of  1,200/.  and  the 
latter  1,800/.,  who,  with  the  sanction  of  the  president, 
arrange  between  themselves  the  distribution  of  the  work. 
The  great  increase  of  business  within  the  last  few  years 
has  necessitated  the  appointment  of  six  assistant- 
secretaries,  receiving  salaries  of  1,200/.  each  ;  two  pro- 
fessional officers  in  the  Harbour  and  Marine  Depart- 
ments, 1,000/.  each  ;  one  senior  inspector  of  railways 
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1,200^.,  and  two  inspectors,  1,000/.  each  ;  a  chief  inspec- 
tor of  fisheries,  700/.,  a  registrar-general  of  shipping, 
1,000/.;  a  solicitor,  1,800/.;  an  inspector-general  of 
bankruptcy,  1,500/.,  and  a  chief  official  receiver,  2,000/. ; 
a  comptroller-general  of  patents,  1,500/.,  and  a  deputy 
comptroller-general,  900/.,  besides  a  numerous  staff  of 
clerks,  &c.,  to  the  various  departments. 

The  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Formerly  this  was  an  oflSce  of  great  trust,  although  LordPrfTj 
the  actual  duties  were  neither  onerous  nor  burdensome. 
They  consisted  in  applying  the  privy  seal  once  or  twice 
a  week  to  a  number  of  patents.  From  the  time  of  Henry 
Vin.,  the  privy  seal  has  been  tlie  warrant  of  the  legality 
of  grants  from  the  crown,  and  the  authority  of  tlie  lord 
chancellor  for  affixing  the  great  seal.  All  grants  of  the 
crown  for  appointments  to  office,  creation  of  honours, 
licences,  patents  of  inventions,  pardons,  &C.,  were  made 
by  charters  or  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  and 
the  command  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  prepare  such  a 
document  was  (as  a  general  rule)  by  means  of  a  writ  or 
bill  sealed  with  the  privy  seal,  because  the  Sovereign 
could  not  himself  make  letters  patent  except  by  means 
of  his  ministers,  who  act  according  to  his  legal  com- 
mands. Therefore,  when  a  patent  was  written,  the 
words  '  by  writ  of  privy  seal '  were  inscribed,  to  show 
by  what  authority  the  lord  chancellor  sealed  the  grant." 
This  office  was  reformed  and  regulated  by  the  Act 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  82. 

Full  particulars  in  regard  to  the  instruments  which  had  to  pass 
the  great  seal,  pursuant  to  warrants  signed  by  the  king,  without 
warrfints  of  privy  seal,  pointing  out  also  the  instruments  which 
required  such  a  warrant,  are  given  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  in  his  learned 
preface  to  vol.  6  of  the  Proceedings  of  Pri\^  Council,  pp.  ccv.-ccxi. 
But  in  1884  an  Act,  passed  to  simplify  the  issue  of  instruments 


See  Report  on  Office  of  Privy  Seal,  Com.  Pap.  1849,  v.  22,  p.  453. 
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l>ordi'rlvy  under  the  gTOAt  ami,  »boUalMd,tlie  intim  fonMrly  tMlyurf  to  this 

^•**-  depiirtment  ■. 

The  incumbent  of  this  high  office  is  generally  a 
cabinet  minister.  Having  but  hght  official  duties,  he  wm 
at  liberty  to  afford  asaistance  to  the  administration  in 
other  ways,  and  was  very  often  called  upon  to  bestow  his 
attention  on  subjects  which  required  to  be  investigated  or 
imdertaken  by  a  member  of  the  government.  Sometimes 
tlie  lord  privy  seal  was  despatched  on  a  special  mission 
abroad,  at  which  times  the  seal  was  put  into  commission. 
Til  is  occurred  when  Lord  Durham  held  the  office,  and 
afterwards  when  Lord  Minto  was  privy  seal.'  The  office 
was  occasionally  held  in  connection  with  another  ;  for 
example,  in  1860,  during  the  temporary  absence,  upon 
public  service  abroad,  of  Lord  Elgin,  the  then  postmaster- 
general,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  lord  privy  seal,  was 
5so  appointed  postmaster-general  pro  tern.,  but  he  only 
received  one  salary  for  the  two  offices — namely,  that  of 
postmaster-general,  which  is  2,500/.  per  annum,  while 
the  salary  attached  to  the  office  of  privy  seal  was  2,000/.» 
Again,  in  1876,  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  the  privy  seal 
in  addition  to  his  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
But  he  only  drew  one  salary .'* 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Great  Seal  Act  of  1884,  the 
office  of  lord  privy  seal  is  now  held  without  salary. 

The  Lord  High  Cha>telloe. 
The  authority  which  appertains  to  this  high  function- 
ary of  state  is  declared  by  the  statute  5  Eliz.  c.  18  to 
Origin  of    be  identical  with  that  of  the  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
this  office,  gg^i     According   to   Sir   Edward   Coke,  the   name   is 

»  47  &  48  Vict.  c.  30.  tenee.  See  Hans.  D.  v.  166,  p.  1019; 

»  Rep.  on  Official  Sal.  Evid.  325,  v.  197,  p.  640;  v.  202,  p.   1621 ;  v. 

1383, 1386,  1418, 1423,  1436.     Com.  203,  p.  885 ;  v.  206,  p.  1391 ;  v.  211, 

Pap.  1850,  V.  15.     The  aholition  of  p.  1523;    v.  218,  p.  769;    and    see 

the  office  was  recommended  by  the  ante,  p.        . 
committee  ;  but  on  several  occasions  p  Hans.  D.  v.  l^,p.  l26o. 

since  1850,  the  House  of  Commons  "  lb.  \.  233,  p.  797. 

has  approved  of  its  continued  exis- 
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derived  from  his  power  of  cancelling  (*  a  cancellando ') 
the  king's  letters  patent  when  they  are  granted  contrary 
to  law.  His  proper  title  is  '  lord  high  chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  the  great  seal  which  he  holds 
testifying  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  acts 
that  concern  the  whole  empire  ;  though  there  are  some 
patents  which  are  confined  in  their  operation  to  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  respectively,  and  which  pass  under  the 
great  seals  appropriate  to  those  particular  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  ofHce  is  conferred  by  Uie  sovereign  himself 
formally  delivering  the  great  seal,  and  addressing  its 
recipient  by  the  title  of  office.  There  is  not  necessarily 
any  patent  or  writ,  although  it  is  customary  for  letters 
patent  to  be  afterwards  prepared.  After  he  has  taken 
the  oath  of  office,  the  lord  chancellor  is  duly  invested 
with  full  authority  to  exercise  all  the  functions  apper- 
taining to  his  place  and  dignity.  Being  held  during 
pleasure,  the  office  is  vacated  by  the  voluntary  surrender 
of  the  great  seal  into  the  hands  of  the  sovereign,  or  by 
its  being  delivered  up,  at  the  command  of  the  king, 
either  to  himself  in  person,  or  to  a  messenger  bearing  a 
warrant  for  its  deUvery  under  the  privy  seal  or  sign 
manual.' 

In  ancient  times,  the  king  used  occasionally  to  deliver  The  seak. 
to  the  chancellor  several  seals  of  different  materials,  as 
one  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  but  with  similar  impres- 
sions, and  to  be  used  for  the  same  purposes.  Hence  the 
phrase  of  *  the  seals '  being  in  commission,  &c.  But 
for  several  centuries  there  has  been  but  one  great  seal 
in  existence  at  a  time.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new 
reign,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  new  seal, 
the  old  one  is  broken,  and  the  fragments  are  presented 
to  the  cliancellor  for  the  time  being.* 

The   great   seal   is    considered    as   the   emblem   of 


Campbell's  Chanc  v.  1,  pp.  22,  23,  490.  •  lb. 
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Th«  gxMt  sovereignty — the  clavis  regni — the  only  instrument  by 
which,  on  solemn  occasions,  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
can  be  expressed.  Absolute  faith  is  invariably  given  to 
every  document  pur[)orting  to  be  under  the  great  seal, 
as  having  been  duly  authenticated  by  royal  authority. 
The  law,  therefore,  takes  anxious  precautions  to  guard 
against  any  abuse  of  it.  To  counterfeit  the  great  seal 
is  high  treason ;  and  there  are  only  certain  modes 
wherein  the  seal  can  be  lawfully  used.  Since  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  it  has  been  an  acknowledged 
principle  that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crown  from 
acting  without  the  sanction  of  its  respouHible  advi.'iers, 
the  great  seal  can  only  be  constitutionally  made  use 
of  by  the  proper  officer  to  whom  it  has  been  en- 
trusted, and  he  be(;omes  personally  responsible  for  every 
occasion  in  which  he  affixes  the  great  seal  to  any 
document,  and  cannot  plead  his  sovereign's  command 
as  sufficient  justification,  apart  from  his  own  agreement 
to  the  act.' 

With  some  few  exceptions — where  the  lord  chan- 
cellor has  a  prescriptive  right  of  making  appointments 
or  passing  certain  grants  without  first  taking  the  royal 
pleasure  thereupon — the  great  seal  cannot  be  used 
without  the  express  command  of  the  sovereign.  By  the 
statute  27  Henry  VIU.  c.  11,  all  crown  grants  (with 
certain  exceptions)  must  issue  upon  a  warrant  under 
the  signet  to  the  keeper  of  the  privy  seal,  whose  warrant 
becomes  the  authority  to  the  lord  chancellor  to  pass  the 
same  under  the  great  seal.  But,  in  practice,  there  are 
certain  instruments  appointing  to  office,  or  for  the  issue 
of  certain  royal  commissions  or  warrants,  for  which  a 
warrant  of  privy  seal  is  not  required ;  but  which  pass 
the  great  seal  pursuant  to  warrants  signed  by  the  king, 
without  being  entered  either  at  the  office  of  privy  seal 
or  of  the  signet.     Nevertheless,  the  law  pays  little  re- 

*  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  1,  pp.  23-    seal  is  authorised  to  be  affixed  to  any 
27.     The  forms  whereby   the   great     document  are  herein  described. 
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gard  to  any  other  manifestation  of  the  royal  authority 
than  those  written  instruments  to  which  one  or  more 
responsible  ministers  of  the  crown  have  given  their 
sanction.  *  Any  declaration  of  the  intention  of  the 
crown  to  make  grant,'  says  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  *  whether 
expressed  verbally,  by  letters  under  the  signet,  or  even 
by  warrant  of  privy  seal,  is  wholly  useless,  unless  those 
preliminary  measures  be  completely  carried  into  effect 
by  the  great  seal.' " 

This  work  "  contains  a  le&med  aiui  oariooa  history  of  the  great 
seal  and  sundry  of  the  other  signets  by  which  from  time  to  time 
validity  hiia  been  given  to  the  written  commands  of  the  monarehs  of 
England  (pp.  cxl. — ccxix.).  And  see  the  case  of  Chancellor  Yorke, 
in  1770,  who  died  after  his  patent  of  peerage  had  passed  through  all 
the  forms,  except  that  the  great  seal  had  not  been  affixed  to  it,  so 
that  the  title  did  not  descend  to  his  heirs.* 

Such  is  the  constitutional  importance  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  that  whilst, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  regard  has  been  shown, 
as  a  matter  of  record,  to  the  movements  of  the  king, 
except  when  he  quitted  the  realm,  and  none  has  ever 
been  paid  to  the  custody  of  the  crown,  even  though  it 
be  the  peculiar  emblem  of  sovereignty,  and  is,  meta- 
phorically, the  representative  of  monarchical  authority, 
the  great  seal  has  very  rarely  been  placed  by  the  king 
in  the  hands  of  his  chancellor,  or  in  those  of  any  other 
person,  even  for  a  single  day,  without  the  fact  being 
recorded.'' 

A  special  officer  has  charge  of  the  great  seal  during 
the  day,  and  delivers  it  up  to  the  lord  chancellor  '  the 
last  thing  at  night.*  ^ 

On  account  of  the  eminent  judicial  functions  which  speaker  of 
appertain  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  high  court  of  oflTiSi** 


"  Proceedings  of  Privy  Comicil,  *  Proceedings  of  Privy  Council, 

V.  6,  pp.  clxxxiii.,  cc,  cciv.-ccxi.  v.  6,  p.  149. 

'  lb.  V.  6.  ^  2nd  Rep.  I^gal  Dpte.  Comm". 

»  Campbell's Chancv.  6, pp. 416,  p.  ^6.    Com.  Pap.  1874,  v.  24,  p. 

427.     .  583. 
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8p«s»korof  appeal,  the  lord  chancellor  is,  by  prescription,  ex-ofxcio 
of^i^JdT  Speaker  of  the  House,  though  he  i»  not  neoesMurily  a 


member  of  that  a«Hcmbly.'  It  is  only  in  modern  In 
it  lias  become  the  practice  to  confer  a  peerage  npon  the 
lord  chancellor ;  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  having 
occurred  in  1G03.  On  November  22,  1830,  Henry 
Brougham,  being  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  appointed  lord  cliancellor,  and  thereui)on 
took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  '  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  On  the  23rd,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  the 
realm ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  new  writ  was  ordered  to 
be  issued  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  election 
of  a  member  in  the  place  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry 
Brougham,  *  now  Lord  Brougham.' 

According  to  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  it  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  lord  chancellor 
to  be  in  his  place,  as  Speaker,  during  their  lordships* 
sittings,  and  not  to  suffer  any  other  duty  to  interfere 
therewith.  In  1722,  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  House  for  being  absent  at 
the  hour  of  meeting,  even  though  he  pleaded  that  he 
had  been  sent  for,  at  that  time,  by  the  king.**  The 
modern  usage,  however,  is  less  strict.  The  occasional 
absence  of  the  chancellor,  for  a  reasonable  cause,  excites 
no  complaint,  provided  he  gives  notice  to  a  deputy 
Speaker  to  be  in  attendance,  so  as  to  protect  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  not  oblige  the  House  to  have  re- 
course to  their  ancient  privilege  of  choosing  their  own 
Speaker," 

But,  whether  a  peer  or  commoner,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor is  not,  like  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons,  moderator 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  House  over  which  he  presides. 
He  is  not  addressed  in  debate ;  he  does  not  name  the 


"  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  1,  p.  16.  as  being  within   the   limits  of  'the 

Hans.  D.  v.  tilO,  p.  1992.  House.'     Macqueen,  House  of  Lords, 

*  According  to  constitutional  prac-  p.  24. 
tice,  the  woolsack,  upon  which  the  ''  Campbell's  Chanc.  v,  4,  p.  384. 

lord  chancellor  sits,  is  not  considered  *■  lb.  v,  7,  pp.  379,  516, 
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peer  who  is  to  speak ;  he  is  not  appealed  to  as  an 
authority  in  points  of  order,  and  he  may  cheer,  without 
offence,  the  sentiments  expressed  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  ministry.  This  arises  from  a  constitutional  distrust 
of  a  functionary  who  retains  his  oflSce  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  crown,  and  who  is  naturally  an  active  political 
partisan.  Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  a  recognised  autho- 
rity to  maintain  order,  without  the  necessity  for  appeal- 
ing to  the  House  collectively,  is  often  productive  of 
most  inconvenient  consequences.** 

In  consideration   of  his  exalted  position,  the  lord  PoUtic»i 
chancellor  is  necessarily  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  l^JS^ 
He   has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  advisers  of  **•"•  °®°** 
the  crown  in  affairs  of  state.     In  former  times,  he  was 
frequently   prime   minister.      The  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  was  the  last  who  occupied 
this  position  ;  but  his  successors  in  office  have  invari- 
ably been  leading  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  have 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  direction  of  the  national 
councils.^ 

In  his  legal  capacity,  the  lord  chancellor  is  the 
highest  judicial  officer  in  the  realm ;  the  visitor  of  all 
hospitals  and  colleges  of  royal  foundation ;  and  the 
general  guardian,  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  of  all  infanta, 
idiots,  and  lunatics.  He  issues  writs  for  summoning  and 
proroguing  Parliament,  and  transacts  all  business  con- 
nected with  the  custody  of  the  great  seaL  He  presides 
over  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and  also  exercises  a  special 
jurisdiction,  conferred  upon  him  by  various  statutes,  as 
original  or  appellate  judge,  in  certain  cases.'  And  it  is 
his  duty  to  take  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  upon 
Bills  that  have  passed  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
await  the  royal  assent.^ 

Objections  have  frequently  been  urged  against  the 


*  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  1,  p.  18.  '  See  Campbell's  Chanc.  introd.  to 

•  76.  pp.  10,  20.  V.  1.  fib.v.  5,  p.  670. 
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Union  of  combination  of  judicial  and  political  functionB  in  the 
and'puiiti-  ofllcc  of  lord  cliancellor.  But  the  wcighticHt  authority 
cui  func-  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  this  apparently  anomalous 
union.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  borne  te«<timony 
to  the  great  advantage  accruing  to  the  cabinet  in  itc 
having  the  assistance  of  the  highest  equity  judge,  and 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  proof  of  any  injury  to  the 
interests  of  justice  having  taken  place  in  conBequence 
of  the  frequent  changes  of  this  functionary  which  are 
incidental  to  parliamentary  government.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  apprehension 
that  because  this  office  is  held  upon  a  political  tenure, 
unfit  or  unworthy  persons  might  be  selecte<l  to  fill  it. 
Tlie  peculiar  advantages  of  a  lord  chancellor  to  a  gf>- 
vernment  would  be  wholly  lost,  if  he  were  not  a  man  of 
the  highest  character  and  professional  reputation.  If 
a  ministry  were  to  select  an  inferior  man  as  lord  chan- 
cellor, in  order  to  obtain  thereby  political  aid  apart 
from  professional  service,  they  would  sink  immeasurably 
in  public  estimation,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
bar.  It  would  be  manifestly  to  their  interest  to  choose 
a  man  of  the  highest  character  and  legal  ability,  whose 
political  views  were,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  same  com- 
plexion as  their  own.** 

There  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  patronage 
annexed  to  this  office. 
Church  He  is  the  patron  of  twelve  canonries,  and  of  all  the 

patronage,  crown  livings  (i.e.  church  benefices)  of  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  and  under.  Out  of  these  church  '  livings  ' 
at  the  disposal  of  the  crown,  720  (reduced  to  650  in 
1874  ' )  are  in  the  sole  and  indisputable  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  without  its  being  necessary  for  liira  to  con- 
sult the  crown  in  regard  thereto  ;  and  he  is  free  to 


>»  Sir  R.  Peel,  before  Com*,  on  Off.  »  2nd  Rep.  Legal  Dpta.  Comm»- 

Salaries,   Evid.  225,   226,  241,  &c.  p.  34.     Com.  Pap.   1874,  v.  24;  lb- 

Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  And  see  ante,  1875,  p.  227.     Com.  Pap.  1876.  v.  30. 
p.  197. 
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dispose  of  these  according  to  his  notions  of  what  is  due 
to  '  religion,  friendship,  or  party.'  The  remaining  120 
benefices  in  the  king's  books  are  in  the  gift  of  the  prime 
minister.^  By  a  statute  passed  in  1863,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor was  empowered  to  dispose  of  327  of  the  smallest 
of  the  church  Uvings  in  his  gift  and  to  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  to  the  augmentation  of  their  value.  A 
return  of  sales  effected  is  required  to  be  annually  laid 
before  Parliament.^ 

Under  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873, 
Part  v.,  the  appointment  of  officers  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  High  Court  of  Justice  is  principally  vested  in 
the  lord  chancellor.  Bearing  in  mind  his  position  and 
responsibility  as  a  cabinet  minister,  the  commissioners 
on  legal  departments  reported  their  opinion,  in  18''4, 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  place  all  superior 
appointments  in  the  administrative  departments  of  the 
courts  of  justice  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  prime  minister.' 

The  weight  and  influence  which  is  attached  to  the 
office  of  lord  chancellor  has  naturally  obtained  for  this 
functionary  a  peculiar  degree  of  independence  in  the 
distribution  of  patronage,  even  in  times  when  the  per- 
sonal wishes  of  the  sovereign  in  such  matters  were 
better  respected  than  they  have  been  since  the  system 
of  parliamentary  government  has  been  matured.  Thus 
we  read  that  George  II.,  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  made  a  great  effort  to  obtain  the  control  of  the 
ecclesiastical  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. But  Lord  King,  who  then  held  the  great  seal, 
so  strenuously  resisted  this  attempt,  that  his  Majesty 
was  obliged  to  abandon  it.*"     And  it  was  said  of  Lord 


J  Rep.  on    Off.    Salaries,    Evid.  an  account  of  the  beneficial  opera- 

1273,  &c.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  tions  of  this  Act,  see  Hans.  D.  v.  177, 

Hans.  D.  v.  170,  pp.  U'J,  131  ;  Ld.  p.  226. 

('hanc.  Westburv,  in  Hans.  D.  v.  169,  »  2nd  Rep.  Com.  Pap.  1874,   v. 

p.   1919;  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  1,  p.  24,  p.  583. 
20.  "»  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  4,  p.  604. 

"  Stat.  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  120.  For 
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T.oKai  and  Chancellor  Eldon  that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  immenBe 

judicial  ....  r     \  1    <•        •! 

i>atronago.  patroiia^'c,  '  the  solicitations  of  the  royal  family  were 
his  chief  embarrassment.'"  An  amufling  story  is  toM  of 
the  Prince  Regent  forcing  his  way  into  Lcjrd  Eldon's 
bedchamber,  where  he  lay  ill  of  the  gout,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  never  leave  the  room  until  he  had  ol)taiiied 
the  chancellor's  promise  to  confer  a  mastership  in  chan- 
cery upon  his  friend  Jekyll.  After  a  long  reofUnce  the 
royal  pertinacity  was  successful,  and  Eldon  gave  in.* 
Upon  another  occasion  Lord  Eldon  was  firmer  in  '  ^'  '■<-• 
of  his  pecuHar  privileges.     A  vacancy  having  <>  i 

among  the  puisne  judges,  the  prime  minister  took  it 
upon  himself  to  recommend  a  person  to  the  king  for  the 
office,  whereupon  Lord  Eldon  remonstrated  with  his 
Majesty,  respectfully  claimed  the  right  of  recommenda- 
tion, and  concluded  by  tendering  his  own  resignation. 
This  prompt  proceeding  had  the  desired  effect ;  the 
prime  minister  abandoned  his  pretensions,  and  the  chan- 
cellor's nominee  was  appointed." 

The  lord  chancellor  is  generally  permitted  to  have 
a  voice  in  the  nomination  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  ;  but  this  is  not  invariably  the  case,  as  the  prime 
minister  would  naturally  expect  that  his  own  views 
should  prevail  in  regard  to  the  filling  up  of  these  im- 
portant political  offices.  Under  any  circumstances,  how- 
ever, the  lord  chancellor  and  the  prime  minister  would 
doubtless  consult  together  on  this  subject.** 

The  lord  chancellor  is  privileged  to  take  the  royal 
pleasure  upon  the  appointment  of  puisne  judges,  without 
previous  consultation  with  any  minister,  and  himself 
swears  in  the  new  judge.  He  always  informs  the  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  the  home  secretary  who  it  is 
that  he  has  selected,  but  rather  by  way  of  information 


°  Campbell's  Chancellors,  v.  7,  pp.  p  Ih.  p.  654. 

653,  665.  o  See  lb.  v.  5,  pp.  20, 29, 64, 239 ; 

»  lb.  V.  7,  p.  655.  V.  7,  p.  660. 
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and  friendly  concert,  and  the  first  lord  would  not  think  ^^P^  ^^^ 

,  .  ,  juuu'ial 

of  interfering  with  the  proposed  appointment,  unless,  appoint- 
indeed,  it  were  very  objectionable/  He  also  ap[)oint3  '^^^^^ 
the  chief  judge  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and  regulates 
the  proceedings  in  that  Court.*  Judges  of  the  County 
Courts  are  appointed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  are 
removable  by  him  '  for  inability  or  misbehaviour  in 
office.'  * 

Under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876,  the  lord 
chancellor  is  empowered  to  appoint  and  remove  from 
office,  not  more  than  three  Wreck  Commissioners,  who 
shall  have  the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers  as  were 
conferred  by  previous  Shipping  Acts,  on  *  two  justices/ 
in  the  investigation  of  shipping  casualties. 

Judges  in  Ireland  are  appointed  on  the  recommendar 
tion  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  Scotch  judges  by  the 
home  secretary,  who  generally  consults  with  the  lord 
advocate  thereupon," 

Vice-chancellors,  lords  justices,  the  chief  justice,  and 
the  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  are  appointed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
with  the  concurrence  of,  after  consultation  with,  the 
lord  chancellor.^ 

Puisne  judges  are  generally  selected  from  amongst 
hard-working  chamber  counsel,  not  from  amongst  very 
leading  advocates,  who  usually  endeavour  to  obtain 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  an  eye  to  the 
highest  honours  of  their  profession.*    Puisne  jud^^es  are 


»  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  8,  pp.  67,  Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  30. 
210.     Sir  R.  Peel,  in  Rep.  of  Com*.  »  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  Evid  1338 

on  Off.   Salaries,  Evid.  1337,  2871.  1342.     Com.  Pap.  1860,  v.  15 ;  and 

Com.  Pap.  1850,   v.  15,      Autobio-  see  Hans.  D.  v.  220,  p.  436. 
graphy  of  Ld.   Brougham,  v.   3,   p.  '  lb.    1341.      And  see  Corresp 

346.     Ed.  Rev.  v.  135,  p.  547.  Will.  IV.  with  Earl  Grey,  v.  1,  p  50 

•  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  71,  sees.  61-79.  Hans.  D.  v.  209,  p.  448. 

*  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  sees.  9,  18.  *  Rep.  on  Off".  Sal.  Evid  1609 
Hans.  D.  v.  209,  p.  440 ;  Min.  of  1614-1616.  Com.  Pap.  1860,  v  15  ' 
Evid.  Legal  Dpts.  Comm°.  p.  439. 
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Legal  pen* 
Bions. 


Appoint- 
ment of 
magis- 
trates. 


seldoiii  proinolcil  ;  {ilthou},'}i  they  undouljiedly  iiiduile 
among  their  number  men  wlio  are  qualilied  tu  fill  the 
highest  judicial  offices,  and  sometimes,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  they  are  chosen  to  fill  the  chief  places  in 
the  courts  to  which  they  severally  belong.* 

There  were  formerly  a  numlx;r  of  sinecure  places 
attached  to  the  courts  of  law,  in  the  gift  of  the  judges ; 
and  though  most  of  them  have  been  abolished,  several 
still  remain,  which  are  in  the  gift  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
courts.  The  puisne  judges  have  no  patronage,  strictly 
60  called,  except  the  right  of  appointing  their  marshals 
during  the  time  they  are  on  circuit.  They  have  also 
the  appointment  of  revising  barristers,  but  they  are 
bound  to  select  for  this  office  men  who  are  specially 
qualified.  And  should  the  clerkship  of  assize  fall 
vacant,  the  judge  presiding  at  the  time  has  the  appoint- 
ment.^ 

Until  the  year  1866,  the  lord  chancellor  possessed 
the  power,  under  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  granting 
various  pensions  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery,  Lunacy, 
and  Bankruptcy,  which  were  paid  out  of  funds  under 
the  lord  chancellor's  control.  But  by  the  Act  29  &  30 
Vict.  c.  68,  the  practical  responsibility  and  control  in 
regard  to  the  grant  of  pensions  to  all  persons  (save  only 
the  judges)  who  may  hold  offices  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  aforesaid,  is 
vested  in  the  treasury,  and  must  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Superannuation 
Acts." 

In  order  to  insure  the  due  administration  of  justice 
throughout  the  kingdom,  much  depends  upon  the  effi- 
ciency and  good  conduct  of  the  local  magistracy.  The 
right  of  appointing  magistrates  in  counties,  in  England, 


«  Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.  Evid.  1355, 
1360,  1361 ;  and  see  cases  cited, 
1850. 

y  lb.  1677-1680,  1740.  See  a  de- 
late on  the  appointment  of  a  certain 


clerk  of  assize,  Hans.  D.  v.   192,  pp. 
343,  497. 

»  Hans.  D.  v.  181,  p.  428.  3rd 
Rep.  Com*.  Pub.  Acts.  Com.  Pap. 
1871,  T.  11,  p.  451. 
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devolves  upon  the  lord  chancellor  (except  in  Lancashire, 
where  it  is  exercised  by  the  chancellor  of  the  duchy), 
who  is  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  all 
magistrates.*  But  as  he  cannot  be  aware  of  the  persons 
suitable  for  this  office  throughout  the  kingdom,  it  is 
customary  for  him  to  receive  suggestions,  or  to  consult 
with  the  lord-lieutenants  of  the  county  (as  custos  rotu- 
loi'umY  in  respect  to  every  new  commission  of  the  peace 
that  may  be  issued  by  him. 

A  lord-lieutenant  waa  OMentiaUy  %  military  officer,  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  militia  and  other  reserve 
forces  of  the  Crown  in  his  own  county,  over  which,  by  constitutional 
usage  and  statutory  authority,  he  had  the  chief  command,  communi- 
cating with  the  War  Office  in  regard  to  the  same.*  The  same  fuitc- 
tionary,  as  custo»  rotxUorumy  is  a  civil  officer,  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  order  and  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  his 
county,  and  in  that  capacity  he  properly  communicates  with  the 
Home  Office.*^  By  the  Act  of  1871,  the  power  over  the  militia, 
heretofore  exercised  by  lords-lieutenants,  is  transferred  to  the  home 
secretary.  But  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  lords-lieutenants 
are  still  required,  in  regard  to  first  appointments  in  the  militia,  and 
generally  in  dealing  with  the  auxiliary  forces.* 

He  is  not  bound  to  accept  anyone  thus  recommended, 
and  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  consult  members  of  Parha- 
ment,  or  others,  upon  whose  judgment  he  can  rely  to 
assist  his  choice.  In  hke  manner,  with  regard  to 
borough  magistrates,  while  technically  the  lord  chan- 
cellor is  equally  responsible  for  these  appointments,  it 
is  customary  for  him  to  confer  with  the  home  secretary 
on  the  subject,  upon  whom  rests,  in  fact,  the  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  selection  of  individuals  to  compose 
the  borough  magistracy.     To  assist  his  choice  when 

»  See  ante,  voL  1,  p.  681;    and  «  Hans.  D.  v.  204,  p.   1483;  v. 

Lord  Campbell's  judgment,  in  Ilarri-  205,  p.  734. 

Bonr.  Bush,  5  Ellis  and  Blackb.,  p.  "  Clode,  Mil.  Forces,  v,  1,  p.  281. 

861.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  207,  p.  1560;    v. 

»>  Hans.  D.  v.  201 ,  pp.  1270, 1595,  212.  pp.  4, 1 20,  285.     See  Acts  34  & 

on  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant  and  35  Vict.  c.  86,  sec.  6 j  38  &  39  \ict. 

his  deputies,  the  Law  Mag.  N.  s.  v.  c.  09. 
14,  pp.  44-62. 
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necessary,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  home  secreUiy  to 
confer  with  local  town-councib  on  the  subject.  Magis- 
trates ought  not  to  be  selected  on  account  of  their 
party  politics,  but  such  only  should  be  appointed  as  are 
duly  qualified  to  discharge  the  important  duticfl  en- 
trusted to  them.  If  men  of  one  particular  party  are 
exclusively  admitted  to  this  responsible  office,  though 
justice  itself  may  not  be  corrupted,  the  administration 
of  it  may  be  subjected  to  doubt  and  suspicion.  Govern- 
ments generally  have  endeavoured  to  act  upon  the 
principle  that  amongst  the  local  magistracy  there  should 
be  an  admixture  of  the  principles  of  both  parties. 
Where  a  contrary  practice  has  been  followed  by  any 
administration,  it  has  re8ulte<l  in  the  endeavour,  on  the 
part  of  their  successors  in  office,  to  redress  the  balance 
and  to  restore  a  due  representation  of  the  rival  parties 
in  the  state,  without  placing  upon  the  commission 
men  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  violent  party 
conduct.' 

Police  magistrates,  although  they  lutTe  a  more  extended  enH  ■ 
portant  jurisdiction,  are  also  appointed  and  remoraUe  at  the  pleas  i  i  • 
of  the  crown.  When  the  Metropolitan  Police  Courts  Bill  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  clause  Uierein,  per- 
mitting police  magistrates  to  be  '  superseded  at  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  of  state,'  was  amended  by  inserting  *  her  Majesty,'  in  lieu  of 
the  secretary,  as  being  more  constitutional,  and  a  greater  safeguard 
against  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power.*  A  similar  usage  prevails 
in  the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  Ireland.'* 

Dismissal  The  dismissal  of  magistrates  from  the  commission  of 

trates.  the  peacc  takes  place  upon  the  discretion  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  lord  chancellor.  If  he  can  satisfy  himself 
that  good  grounds  exist  for  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision.^     While  he  would 


'  See  Mir.  of  Pari.  1835,  p.  40;  v.  232,  p.  1205. 

1838,  pp.  6284,  5664.     Hans.  D.  v.  '  lb.  v.  108,  p.  961.     For  cases  of 

62,  pp.  506,  514;  lb.  v.  63,  p.  125;  Pari,  interference  with  appointments 

V.  222,  p.  553.  and  dismissal  of  magistrates,  see  nnte, 

'  Mir.  of  Pari.  1839,  p.  4388.  v.  1,  p.  581. 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  221,  p.  747,  and  lb. 
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generally  consult  with  the  lord -lieu  ten  ant  of  the  county 
before  removing  anyone  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  it  is  nevertheless  his  duty  to  act  upon  his  own 
judgment.  Magistrates  guilty  of  misconduct  have  occa- 
sionally been  suspended  for  a  time,  as  a  secondary 
punishment  less  severe  than  dismissal.  The  constitu- 
tionality of  this  practice,  although  doubted  by  some,  • 
has  been  confirmed  upon  the  high  authority  of  Lord 
St.  Leonards.' 

The  selection  of  persons  for  the  degree  and  dignity 
of  serjeants-at-law  was  made  by  the  lord  chancellor, 
until  1875,  when  that  ancient  office  wa«  abolished.^ 

Magistrates  in  Ireland  are  appointed  and  removed 
from  office  by  the  lord-lieutenant,  acting  upon  the  advice 
of  the  Irish  lord  chancellor.' 

The  salary  of  the  lord  chancellor  is  fixed  by  law  at  Peeoniaiy 
the  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  fees,  and  in-  *^^**** 
elusive  of  compensation  for  his  serWces  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords."  He  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
5,000/.  per  annum  on  retirement  from  oflfice,  without 
any  limitation  as  to  the  time  he  has  served  ;  provided 
only  that  if  he  again  accept  of  any  salaried  office,  the 
amount  of  the  pension  should  be  merged  therein,  so 
long  as  he  may  hold  the  same."  Ordinary  judges  are 
obliged  to  serve  for  a  number  of  years  to  entitle  them 
to  a  pension  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  lord  chancellor  this 
allowance  is  regarded  as  part  of  the  inducement  to  a 
man  of  the  highest  legal  reputation  to  leave  his  profes- 
sion and  embark  in  political  life,  with  the  liability,  at 
any  time,  of  being  deprived  of  office  upon  a  change  of 
ministry.  As  there  is  no  Hmitation  of  the  number  of 
ex-lord  chancellors  who  may  be  in  a  receipt  of  pensions 
at  the  same  time,  there  have  been  instances,  in  our 

■>  Hans.  D.  v.  126,  p.  29.  the  emoluments  formerly  enjoyed  by 

^  lb.  v.  224,  p.  19.  the  lord  chancellor :  see  Com.  Pap. 

>  76.  V.  219,  p.  612.  1830-31,  v.  3,  p.    445.      Arnould, 

»  By  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  83,  sec.  17.  Life  of  Denman,  v.  1,  p.  383. 
This  is  a  considerable  reduction  of  "  2  &  3  Will,  IV.  c.  Ill,  sec.  3l 
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own  (lay,  of  five  retired  chaucclluri*  enjoying  pensions 
togetlier." 

The  Ldw  Officers  of  Uie  Croitn. 

Tlio  at tnrncy-gcnc'ral, and  the  solicitor  larethe 

omo«.rM       advisers  of  tlu'  crown  in  all  ca»es  of   lega ..*  ulty,  in- 

i'liidiiig  those  wliich  arise  in  the  departments  of  the  Privy 
Council  and  of  the  secretaries  of  state  for  foreign  and 
colonial  afTairs,  where  the  questions  are  often  of  a 
mixed  nature,  involving  points  of  civil  and  international 
law."  They  also  advise  in  the  framing  of  royal  pro- 
rlamations  and  of  orders  in  council. 

The  attorney-  and  solicitor-general  (sometimes  in 
amV^Tici.  conjunction  with  other  professional  men)  advise  the 
^■j*^"'  heads  of  the  other  department*  of  state  in  matters  re- 
lating to  common  or  municipal  law,  and  in  regard  to 
all  prosecutions  proposed  to  be  instituted  against  public 
oflenders.  They  conduct  the  prosecution  or  defence  in 
all  cases  where  proceedings  are  instituted  for  or  against 
any  public  department  or  servant  of  the  crown,  or  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  either  House  of  Parliament.'" 
As  the  representative  of  the  crown  in  the  courts, 
the  prosecution  of  all  public  oflenders  is  entrusted  to 
the  attorney-general.  All  offences  which  disturb  the 
peace  or  affect  the  welfare  of  the  community  are  con- 
sidered as  committed  either  against  the  king's  peace  or 
against  his  crown  and  dignity.  For,  though  they  seem 
to  be  rather  offences  against  the  public,  yet,  as  the  king 


Attorncy- 


•  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  YW\d.  22-3  of  the  facts   of  the  case,  the    Id.- 

-231,  2210.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.  chancellor    apologised    for  the    Ijin- 

Macaiilay.  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  5,  p.  258.  guage  nsed  by  his  colleagues.     lb.  p. 

As  to  ex-lord  chancellors  serving  as  864  ;  v.  225,  p.  1237:  t.  226,  p.  .51. 
paid  arbitrators,  see  Hans.  D.  v.  210,  '  For  method  observed  in  taking 

p.  {>67  ;  V.  211,  p.   1585  ;  v.  21.3,  p.  opinion  of    the   law  officers  of  the 

708.  The  practice  was  objected  to  by  C  rown  upon  any  legal  question,  see 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  by  the  attorney-  British  counter  case  under  Treaty  of 

general,  in  the  H.  of  C,  on  the  erro-  ^Vashington   of    1871.     Com.    Pap. 

neons  idea  that  it  was  mere  private  1872,  v.  69. 

business      lb.  v.  217,  pp.  323-328.  "  May,  Pari.  Prac.  Ed.  188-3,  p. 

On  hearing  Loi-d  Cairns's explanation  95, 
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is  chief  magistrate  of  tlie  nation,  he  stands  as  tlie  repre-  Attorney- 

*?   ,  ,  .  ,  1    •       1        and  iiolici- 

sentative  oi  the  state  and  community,  and  as  such  is  the  tor-gm- 
proper  prosecutor  (as  well  as  jiardoner)  of  all  pubhc  ®"^* 
offences  and  breaches  of  the  peace  ;  and  these  prosecu- 
tions he  conducts  through  his  attorney-general.  In  all 
proceedings  at  law,  or  in  equity,  which  involve  the 
security  of  the  crown,  the  maintenance  of  the  royal 
dignity,  or  the  proper  discharge  of  the  kingly  functions, 
the  attorney-general  is  the  leading  advocate.  In  prose- 
cutions for  seditious  libels  he  is  privileged  to  put  a  man 
immediately  upon  his  trial,  by  liUng  what  is  called  an 
*  ex  officio  information,'  without  preferring  an  indictment 
or  moving  a  court  on  affidavit  for  a  criminal  informa- 
tion/ 

The  attorney-  and  solicitor-general  also  jointly  ap- 
prove of  all  charters  granted  by  the  crown  to  municipal 
or  other  bodies. 

They  formerly  exercised  a  separate  discretion  in  ad- 
vising the  crown  upon  applications  for  letters  patent  for 
inventions.* 

The  attorney-general  hears  all  applications  upon 
petitions  referred  to  him  by  the  home  secretary  from 
persons  claiming  dignities  or  peerages,  and  reports 
thereon  to  the  crown  ;  and  upon  '  petitions  of  right '  on 
a  similar  reference.  He  hies  informations  in  the  Ex- 
chequer to  obtain  satisfaction  for  any  personal  wrong 
committed  on  the  possessions  of  the  crown,  and  con- 
ducts suits  for  the  protection  of  charitable  endowments 
in  which  the  Queen  is  entitled  to  interfere.  He  stands, 
in  fact,  in  the  personal  relation  of  attorney  to  his  sove- 
reign, and  appears  in  her  behalf  in  all  courts  where 
the  interests  of  the  crown  are  in  question.'  And  there 
are  various  duties  wdiich  the  attorney- general  has  to 

'  See  able  statement  of  principles  man,  t.  1,  p.  368. 
which  should  govern  e.r-officio  prose-  '  Heep<jst,  p.  824. 

cutions  for  libel,  prepared  by  Att.-Gen.  '  Murray  8  Handbook,  pp.  94-96. 

Deuman,  in  1832,  for  the  information  Dodd's  Manual  of  Dignities,  pp.  334- 

of  Will.  IV.     Arnould,  Life  of  Den-  338. 

3  G  3 
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Attorney,  perform  on  his  own  responnibility,  or  on  the  motion  of 
ror-Kon."  a  judgo,  and  without  any  interference  or  direction  by 
*^"'^'  tlie  executive  government."     The  8oHcitor-gen«Tal  par- 

ticipates in  the  labours  of  his  colleague,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  attorney  general,  or  during  a  vacancy 
of  his  office,  is  empowered  to  do  every  act  and  execute 
every  authority  of  the  attorney -general,  his  powers 
being  co-ordinate/ 

Neither  of  these  functionaries  can  be  employed 
against  the  crown  or  its  officers  in  any  cause,  civil  or 
criminal ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  iKJtween  one  subject 
and  another,  they  are  frequently  retained,  where  the 
matter  in  dispute  is  sufficiently  important  U)  warrant 
the  expense.  The  attorney-general  is  considered  io  be 
the  leader  of  the  bar ;  and  such  an  office  is  sure  to 
bring  him  considerable  private  practice,  if  he  have  time 
to  undertake  it. 

One  who  has  not  held  the  office  can  have  no  con- 
ception of  the  labours  of  an  attorney-general.  In 
addition  to  his  public  duties  he  has  to  prepare  himself 
for  his  private  practice.  During  a  session  of  Parhament 
he  is  kept  officially  at  the  House  of  Commons  until  a 
late  hour  of  the  night,  and  is  obliged  to  be  in  court, 
during  terra  time,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning.* 

The  attorney -general  is  summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
writ,  the  same  as  that  of  a  peer,  excepting  that  it  omits  the  words 
'  ad  consentiendum.'  On  the  trial  of  a  peer  he  sits  without  the  bar, 
if  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  within  the  bar  if  he  is 
not.  If  he  returns  his  writ,  he  may  sit  on  the  woolsacks  ;  but  then 
he  is  precluded  from  pleading  in  any  private  cause  at  the  bar.  From 
1620  to  1670  he  was  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons.  Since 
then  he  has  always  had  a  seat  therein,  unless  casually,  since  the  Re- 
form Bill,  from  the  diflSculty  of  securing  his  election.* 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  216,  p.  10&4.    See  1795.  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15;  liana. 

ante,  vol.  1,  p.  675.  D.  v.  211,  p.  253. 

'  See  Wilkes  v.  the  King.inWil-  '  See  ante,  pp.  Ill  &  29-3.     Hats. 

mot's  Opinion.s,  326-340.  Prec.  v.  2.  p.  20. 

•  Rep.    on   Off.    Salaries,    Evid. 
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The  presence  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crowu  iu  the  Their  pr«- 
House  of  Commons  is,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  of  p5I^" 
immense  advantage  to  the  working  of  parliamentary  o>«»'- 
government.^  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance 
ttiat  these  offices  should  be  conferred  upon  men  of  un- 
disputed legal  eminence,  who  at  the  same  time  poasesa 
the  confidence  of  the  country,  and  are  able  to  command 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  Lord  John  Russell  has  shown  it 
to  have  been  the  uniform  practice,  in  the  working  of 
the  British  constitution,  to  require  the  assistance  of  the 
lirst  lawyers  in  the  country  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  afterwards  to  ])romote  them  to  the  highest  situa> 
tions  on  the  bench,  and  by  this  means  to  induce  the 
best  legal  talent  to  find  its  way  into  Parliament.  He 
has  also  asserted  that,  while  in  theory  it  may  seem  to 
be  objectionable  that  a  political  career  should  be  the 
avenue  to  the  judicial  ermine,  yet  in  practice  no  evil 
results  have  followed ;  for  that,  reviewing  the  legal 
history  of  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any 
traces  of  political  partiality  in  those  who  have  l)een 
promoted  from  seats  in  Parliament  to  preside  over  our 
courts  of  law  and  equity,* 

Upon  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
general,  the  solicitor-general  is  almost  invariably  ap- 
pointed to  fill  it ;  wherefore  these  iwo  offices  are 
naturally  regarded  as  certain  steps  to  the  highest  pro- 
fessional honours  in  the  state.  The  attorney-general  of 
the  day  is  considered,  by  general  usage,  to  have  a  pre- 
sumptive right  to  be  appointed  to  the  highest  judicial 
functions.  It  is  a  rare  occurrence,  though  not  alto- 
gether unprecedented,  for  the  attorney-  or  soUcitor- 
general  to  accept  a  puisne  judgeship.  The  opinion  of 
the  bar  is  opposed  to  the  attorney-general  accepting 
such    an   appointment,   and  upon  one  occasion  it  was 


'f  See  ante,  p.  46»5. 

»  Kep.  ou  Oa.  Sal.  Evid.  136'J-1372.     Uoiu.  Pu]'.  18o(».  v.  ir,. 
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dccIincHl,  on  the  j?round   that  it  wbs  not  of  suflTicieDt 
(li;/nity  for  an  ex-attorney-general.' 
JJ'j™'""""         Formerly  there  wa«  no  salary  at  to  ihe  office  of 

attorney-  or  solicitor-general.'*  The    iitcc  on  official 

salaries  in  1850  rccx>n) mended  that  they  should  be 
allowed  a  salary,  in  lieu  of  fees.  The  emoluments  of  tho 
law  odicers  of  tho  crown  were  derivetl  from  fees  which 
they  receive  for  all  official  opinir>nN,  prosecutions  and  re- 
ports. The  fees  are  much  less  than  those  often  obtained 
from  private  practice  ;  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  makes  up  for  the  inadequate  amount.  The 
official  income  of  the  attorney -general  was  said  to 
have  averaged  somewhat  over  10,000/.  a  year,"  but  he 
is  necessarily  obliged  to  relinquish  much  lucrative 
private  practice.  The  soHcitor-general's  emoluments 
were  not  much  less  than  those  of  his  colleague,  and 
were  derived  from  the  same  source.  But  they  both 
perform  many  duties  for  the  government  for  which 
they  receive  no  remuneration. 

By  a  treasury  minute  of  December  14,  1871,  con- 
firmeil  by  the  Law  Officers'  Fees  Act,  1872,  the  crown 
law  officers  are  henceforth  to  be  paid  by  salary  in  heu 
of  fees,  and  their  official  fees  paid  over  to  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.**  The  attorney-general  to  receive  7,000/. 
and  the  solicitor-general  6,000/.  a  year,  with  an  addi- 
tional 20  per  cent,  for  contentious  business.*  On  June 
21,  1872,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  this  minute  should  be  cancelled,  on  the  ground 
that  more  radical  changes  were  required  ;  but  it  was 
negatived  on  division.'  The  above-named  salaries  are 
now  annually  voted  by  Parliament.^     A  departmental 


»  Wellington  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  5,  «  /*.  v.  7,  p.  99  n.     Hans.  D.  v. 
pp.  180,  189,  203.     Rep.  on  Off.  Sal.     20.3,  p.  991 ;  v.  20G,  p.  141 4. 

Evid.  1349-1352,  1617.     Com.  Pap.  <»  So  &  .30  Vict.  c.  70. 

1850,  V.  15.   Hans.  D.  v.  209,  pp.  734,  '  Hans.  D.  v.  211,  p.  252 

746.  t  lb.  V.  212.  p.  47. 

"  See  Campbell's  Chanc.  v.  4,  p.  *  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1887-8,  p  198. 
614  n. 
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coniuiittee  in  1875  recouimeiided  that  for  *  contentious 
business  '  therein  expressly  defined,  the  law  officers  shall 
receive  fees,  according  to  professional  usage. **  This  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  government.' 

When  the  attorney-  and  soUcitor-generals  are  desiretl 
to  attend  upon  the  home  secretary  (who  is  their  supe- 
rior officer)  for  ordinary  consultation,  they  make  no 
charge.'  And  no  law  officer  of  the  crown,  when  a 
member  of  Parliament,  receives  any  fee  or  emolument 
for  preparing  or  supporting  any  measure  before  Parlia- 
ment.'' At  the  same  time,  if  a  Bill,  whether  intrmluceil 
by  government  or  by  a  private  member,  in  referred  to 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  consider  whetlier  it 
involves  any  question  as  to  the  rights*  of  the  crown, 
this  is  considered  as  pai-t  of  their  official  duty,  and  as 
entitling  them  to  a  fee,  as  their  necessary  official  remu- 
neration.' 

George  III.,  in  1788,  laid  down  a  rule,  which  has  Hoooure 
ever  since  been  observed,  that  the  attorney-  and  solicitor-  quette. 
general,  as  also  the  judges,  if  not '  honourable '  by  birth, 
shall  have  the  dignity  of  knightood  conferred  upon 
them.""  It  is  also  customary  to  confer  the  rank  of 
queen's  counsel  upon  any  j>erson  who  is  appointed  a 
law  officer  of  the  crown,  in  order  that,  when  he  retires 
from  office,  he  may  not  be  reduced  to  the  ranks."  By  the 
etiquette  of  the  bar,  one  who  has  served  as  attorney-  or 
solicitor-general  cannot,  after  relinquishing  office,  again 
go  on  circuit,  though  he  may  return  to  other  branches 
of  his  profession.  On  one  occasion,  where  an  attorney- 
general  had  accepted  a  puisne  judgeship,  he  expressly 
stipulated  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  travel  cir- 
cuit, but  finding  that  such  a  stipulation  could  not  be 


"  Com.  Pftp.  1877,  V.  27,  p.  1.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  lol,  pp.  2191,2347 

•  Hans.  I).  V.  -J-M,  p.  1760.  -'2iio2. 

J  llej).  on  Ofl".   8h1.  Evid.  1720,  •»  WaljMile's  Perceval,  v.  1,  p.  88. 

171M-1800.     Com.  Vh]}.  1850,  v.  \o.  Campbells  Clianc.  v.  5,  p.  .304  w. 
"  Mir.  of  Pail.  18.:]().  p.  427.  "  U.  p.  400. 
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Tt-nure  of 
offlco. 


Patent 

UiJlco. 


Queen's 
ad  vocAte- 
general. 


carried  out,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  of  the  inferior 
office  of  master  in  chancer)'/ 

Tiie  attorney- and  solicitor  genfTHl  are  a  [  Miy 

letters  i)atcnt,  during  pleasure.  Tliey  are  iiu:. ..;... id  to 
office  by  the  prime  minister,  after  consultation  with  the 
lord  chancellor,  whose  opinion  would  naturally  have 
great  weight  in  the  selection  of  these  important  func- 
tionaries." They  are  expected  to  have  seats  in  the 
House,  and  their  tenure  of  office  depends  u[)on  that  of 
the  adniiiiistration  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

Trior  to  1883  the  Patent  Office  was  8ulx>rdinate  to 
the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general,  who  were,  ex  ojicio, 
two  of  the  commissioners  of  patents ;  and  the  appoint- 
ments ill  that  office  were  made  by  the  attorney-general.'' 
By  the  Act  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  10  the  preparation  of  war- 
rants for  letters  patent,  and  the  custody  of  documents 
on  this  subject,  were  transferred  to  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  in  chancery.  But  in  1883  the  Patent  Office  was 
placed  under  the  direct  control  of  an  officer  called  the 
comptroller-general  of  patents,  &c.,  who  acts  under  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trade.' 

7 he  Queen's  Advocate-General  was  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Advocates,  appointed  by  letters  patent.  He 
advised  and  acted  as  counsel  for  the  crown  in  questions 
relating  to  civil,  canon,  and  international  law.  It  was 
his  duty  to  prosecute  or  defend  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
in  all  cases  tried  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty. 
Though  holding  office  during  pleasure,  he  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  political  officer,  or  removed  upon  a  change 
of  administration.  But  the  oflSce  was  abolished  in 
1872,  and  its  duties  transferred  to  the  treasury  solicitor, 
and  to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  (aided  by  a  per- 
manent counsel  to  the  attorney-general,  &c.)  and  also 


°  Rep.  on  Off.  Salaries,  Evid.  1617, 
1793,  1802.     Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15. 

1"  See  ante,  p.  812. 

"•  Murray's  Handbook,  p.  !>6.  But 
Parkinson   states   (p.  121)  that   ap- 


pointment* in  the  Patent  Office  were  in 
the  gift  of  the  lord  chancellor,  who  was 
the  senior  commissioner. 

'  4t>  vt  47  Vict.  c.  57,  b.  82 ;  and 
ante,  p.  707. 
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to  the   legal   assistant-under-secretary  at   the  Foreign 
Office/ 

The  attention  of  Parliament  has   been    frequently  Depart- 
directed  to  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Department  ?abuc 
of  Public  Justice,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  responsible  J"***©^ 
minister  having  a  seat  in  Parhament ;  and  to  the  pro- 
priety, in  connection  therewith,  of  making  better  pro- 
vision for  drafting  and  superintending  the  progress  of 
public  Bills  through  Pailiament,  especially  such  Bills 
as  may  be  introduced  by  the  government 

In  the  year  1854,  a  departmental  committee  oi  enquiry  into  the 
establishment  of  the  Iriiih  Office,  in  I^ondon  and  Dublin,  adverting 
to  the  question  of  retaining  a  counsel  for  this  otiioe  in  London — a 
functionary  hitherto  cliiefly  occupied  in  drawing  Bills  for  Parliament 
connected  with  Ireland,  and  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  other 
government  Bills — recommended  the  connolidation  of  the  offices  of 
counsel  to  the  Irish  Office,  and  of  solicitor  for  Scotland,  with  that  of 
the  counsel  at  the  Home  Office,  and  the  employment  of  the  latter 
functioiiary  to  draw  or  arrange  tlie  Bills  of  tlie  diflereut  public  de- 
partments of  the  United  Kingdom,  receiving,  when  necessary,  the 
assistance  of  the  law  officers  in  Parliament  for  the  Scotch  or  Irish 
Bills.*  The  office  of  counsel  to  the  Irish  Office  was  abolished,  but  no 
measures  were  taken  to  create  the  new  consolidated  office,  as  above 
recommended." 

In  the  session  of  1855,  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Houae  of 
Commons  on  Public  Prosecutors  reported  to  the  House  the  opinions 
of  Lord  Brougham,  of  the  lord  advocate  (Moncriefl),  of  Sir  A.  Cock- 
burn  (attorney-general),  and  of  Mr.  Waddington,  under- secretary 
of  the  home  department,  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
sponsible minister  of  justice,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament.* 


»  Murray's  Handbook,  pp.  94,  95.  necessary.    Civ.  Serv.  Est.    1888-0, 

Hans.  D.  v.  213,  p.  4^.     rem.  Pap.  p.  97.     They  are  required  to  draft  all 

1877,  V.  27,  p.  1.     Civ.  Ser\'.    Est.  Government  Bills.     Kep.  Com*,   on 

1877-8,  p.  164.     Hans.  D.  v.  234,  p.  Acts  of  Pari.  Evid.  p.  3.     Com.  Pap. 

1700.     See  Irish  L.  T.  v.  6,  p.  180.  1875,  v.  8.    A  '  draftsman  of  bills  for 

'  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27,  pp.  115-  the  Irish  Government '  is  attached  to 

118.  the  Chief  Secretarv  for  Ireland's  Of- 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  141,  p.  1034.     Sir  tice,  in  Dublin,  with  a  salary  of  «00/. 

H.  Thring  was  appointed  '  parliamen-  a  year ;  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  192. 

tarv  counsel,'  with  a  salary  risingfrom  ^  Cora.  Pap.  1854-5,  v.  12,  p.  291 , 

2,500/.  to  8,000/.  per  ann.     He  was  See  a  communication  from  the  Law 

allowed  a  permanent  assistant,  who  Amendment   Society,  recommending 

receives  from  1,200/.  to  2,000/.  a  year,  the  appointment  of  a  public  prosecu- 

and  has  as  many  clerks  as  may  be  tor,  in  the  Law  Times,  Jan.  2,  1860. 
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!>.,  nf-  By  the  ProMouUon  OflVncoH  Act,  1879,  m  director  uf  fmiaie 

'j',"  "'  "         j)ro«H*utioiui  WM  AuthoriMHl  Ut  \m  ttp|Kiiiit«I,» 

Jn  M,  <>"  Fobruery  12,  18^6,  Mr.  Jow^ph   Napier,  who  wu  a  mMnlwr 

of  the  leleot  committee  above  mentioned,  moved  a  reiiolution  in  the 
IIouHe  of  Commons,  to  affirm  that,  'aa  a  meaaora  of  administrative 
reform,  provision  should  be  made /or  an  ^ficmU  and  rDtponnbU 
DrfMirtinent  of  Public  Juttiee,  with  a  TMw  to  aeoura  the  skilful  pre- 
p»ii;itioii  and  proper  struoUre  of  Parliamentary  Bills,  and  prtimote 
tho  progressive  amendment  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom,' 
Thn  government  generally  appeared  to  incline  farourably  to  this 
pro|)08ition,  hut  deprecated  the  hasty  attempt  to  create  a  new  oabinel 
niiiiiHter  with  such  extensive  powers.  Finally,  Mr.  Napier  withdrew 
his  motion,  and  moved  another,  omitting  the  words  (in  italics)  oon- 
ceniin;,'  the  Department  of  Public  JuHtice,  which  waa  agroed  to  by 
the  House  without  a  division.* 

Hhortly  afterwards,  the  Statute  Law  CommiasionerB,  in  their 
second  report,  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  rei^Kmaible  officer, 
with  a  staff  of  assistants,  to  report  on  every  Bill  introduced  for  the 
alteration  of  the  law,  and  to  assist  in  the  proper  framing  of  aoch 
Bills  ;  and  the  government  expressed  their  intention  of  givinf^  effect 
to  this  recommendation.* 

On  February  12,  1857,  Mr.  Napier  moved  an  address  t.*  th« 
Queen  that  she  would  be  pleased  to  take  into  consideration,  as  an 
urgent  measure  of  administrative  reform,  the  formation  of  a  sepa- 
rate and  responsible  Department  for  the  Affairs  of  Public  Justice. 
The  government  consented  to  this  motion,  but  with  an  intimation 
that  they  would  endeavour  to  carry  it  out,  not  by  creating  a  new 
minister  of  justice,  but  rather  by  attaching  the  proposed  new  depart 
ment  to  some  existing  branch  of  the  executive;  and  the  a^ldreas  waa 
agreed  to.?  On  February  16,  the  Queen's  answer  to  the  address  waa 
reported,  that  she  would  '  give  directions  that  the  subject  may  re- 
ceive the  attentive  consideration  which  its  importance  demands.'* 
Mr.  Napier  was  afterwards  appointed  chancellor  of  Ireland  ;  and 
when  he  left  the  House  of  Commons  no  other  member  pressed  this 
question   upon    the   notice  of  government."     But  it  continued,  as 

p.  164.  /*.  Sept.  11,  1869,  p.  350.  I^wT.  Jan.  3, 1880, snd  Oct.  13,1883. 
Also   correspondence,   in    1872    and  '  Hans.  I),  y.  140,  pp.  614-668. 

1873,  with  suggestions  to  the  home  »  Ih.  v.  143,  p.  1086;  v.  144,  pp. 

secretary  upon  the  Public  Prosecutors  84,451.480.     Rut  the  proposed  ap^ 

Bills  presented  to  Pari,  in  those  vears.  pointm^-nt  was  afterwards  postponed 

Com.  Pap.  1875.  V.  61,p.  521.  ilans.  mdefinitelv  {lb.    v.    14«,   pp.    116j><, 

D.  V.  194,  p.  766  :    v.  201 .  p.  240;  v.  V;i4  ;  t.  151,  p.  1 196),  and  has  not 

226,  p.  559;  v.   229,  p.   1190.     For  yet  taken  place, 

rules  to  govern  the  Director  of  Public  '      y  lb.  v.  144,  pp.  530-576. 
Prosecutions  under  Act  of  1879,  see  •  lb.  p.  7v.O. 

Com.  Pap-  IS'*^,  V.  55,  p.  219.  »  Social  Scien.  Trausac.   1862,  p. 

"  For  fuuctious  of  this  office,  see  100. 
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heretofore,  to  be  warmly  advocated  by  Lord  Brougham,  though  with- 
out success.  In  the  session  of  1862,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  elicit 
a  public  statement  of  the  intentions  of  government  upon  tliis  sub- 
ject, his  lordship  was  privately  informed  by  a  leading  member  of  the 
administration  that  nothing  whatever  had  been  concluded  upon 
it. 

Ill  September,  1872,  iSir  John  Coleridge,  M.P.,  then  ^^^ 
attorney-general,  in  an  address  before  the  Social  of  jiutioe. 
Science  Congress,  dwelt  upon  the  pressing  need  for  the 
creation  of  a  minister  of  justice.  He  pointed  out  the 
anomalous  and  unsatisfactory  |K>sition  of  tlie  attorney- 
general  in  the  administration,  aaid  cited  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  predecessors  in  office, 
upon  this  subject. 

At  length,  in  1879,  by  the  Prosecution  of  Offences 
Act  (42  it  43  Vict.  c.  22),  a  director  ol  puolic  pro- 
secutions was  appointed,  who  was  empowered,  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  attorney-general,  to  institute  criminal 
proceedings  against  oflenders.  Subsequently  regulations 
for  the  guidance  of  this  oliicer  were  issued  by  the 
attorney-general,  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  home 
secretary. 

Opinions  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  responsible 
minister  of  justice,  who  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  were  expressed  by  leading  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  administrative  departments  of  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  embodied  in  their  second  report, 
presented  to  Parliament  in  1874,  but  admitteil  to  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  their  enquiry." 


"  Hans.  D.  v.   168,  pp.  131,  214.  duties  to  be  required  of  them. 

Lord   Brougham's   letter  to  Earl  of  «  Com.  Pap.  1H74,  v.  24,  p.  .583. 

Kadnor,  Law  Mag.  N.S.  v.  14,  p.  04.  Also  Mr.   Childers'  and  Mr.  Stans- 

See  an  article  in /A.  v.  21,  pp.  33-41,  feld's   evid.    before   the  Letral  Dpta. 

pointing  out  the  necessity  for  the  ap-  Comn".  in  favour  of  a  minister  of  jii*- 

pointment  of  a  board  of  able  and  ex-  tice ;  and  Ld.  Selborne's  evid.  adverse 

perienced  lawyers  to  superintend  the  thereto,  pp.  497  w.  513.     Com.  Pap. 

legislation  in  both  Houses  of  Parlia-  1875,  v.  30. 
ment,   and  suggesting   the  principal 


TIIK    UhlAUl  'I      -lATK. 


(  hdiH'dlor  of  tii€  Duchy  of  LancoMUr. 

Tins  fiin<aioiiary  is  an  officer  of  gome  einiiuMKc  in 
the  poveniment,  and  im  frequently  a  cabinet  miiiJMt^T. 
He  holds  his  office  by  letters  patent,  and,  if  a  jKKjr,  takes 
precedence  according  to  his  rank  in  the  peerage  ;  if  n(»t, 
lie  takes  precedence  next  after  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  In  ancient  times  this  office  was  one  of  con- 
siderable imj)ortance,  but  within  the  last  century  it  has 
become  |)ractically  a  sinecure,  the  duties  atta<l  -  - 
thereto  l)cing  few  and  unimportant.  It  is  now  reganiii 
afi  a  political  ap|)ointment,  and  is  usually  filled  by  a 
leading  statesman,  not  necessarily  a  lawyer,  whose  time 
is  at  the  service  of  the  government  for  the  consideration 
of  larger  questions  which  do  not  come  imme<liately 
within  the  province  of  other  departments,  for  the  pre- 
])aration  of  measures  of  legislation,  and  the  atlvocacy  of 
the  same  through  Parliament,  of  one  or  other  House  of 
which  he  is  expected  to  Ik?  a  member.  The  salary  is 
2,000/.  per  annum,  which  was  fixed  by  royal  sign  manual 
warrant  in  1841,  and  is  paid  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
duchy.** 

The  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval  was  appointed  to 
this  office  in  1807  ;  and  when  he  became  first  minister  of 
the  crown,  in  1809,  he  continued  to  hold  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  conjointly  with  the  two 
superior  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer.  This  is  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  the  three  offices  being  held  by  one  individual.* 

Mr.  Nicholas  Vansittart,  upon  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  1823,  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster,  as  a  reward  for  past  services,  and  not  as  a 
member  of  the  administration.  He  continued  to  hold  the  office 
under  the  Canning  and  Goderich  ministries,  but  when  the  Duke  of 


"*  Haydn's  Book  of  Dignities,  p.     540. 
180.     Murray's  Handbook,  p.    210;  •  See  ««/<•,  vol.  1,  p.  668  ;  Haydn, 

Hans.  D.  v.  11)6,  p.  875 ;  v.   197,  p.     p.  169  m. 
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Wellington  became  premier,  in  1828,  was  requested  to  resign  (re- 
ceiving a  pension)  in  order  that  the  post  might  be  conferred  upon 
one  of  the  new  ministers/ 

The  clerk  of  the  council  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster 
is  the  permanent  head  of  the  Duchy  Office,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  small  staff  of  clerks  and  officers,  he  con- 
ducts the  whole  business  therein.** 

The  Local  Government  Board. 

Prior  to  the  year  1871,  before  the  Local  Government  ?«>'-*•» 
lioard  was  established,  the  Poor  Law  Board  exercised 
the  important  functions  of  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
poor  of  England  and  Wales. 

This  latter  board  took  its  origin  from  the  statute  4  Jt»  origin. 
&  5  William  IV.  c.  7G,  to  control  and  render  uniform 
the  administration  of  poor  relief  in  England  and  Wales, 
under  which  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  important  duties  then  for  the  first  time  entrusted 
to  a  central  authority.  These  commissioners  were  not 
authorised  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  were 
required  to  report  their  proceedings  periodically  to  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  and  through 
him,  annually,  to  Parliament.  The  commission  was  ap- 
pointed only  for  a  limited  period  ;  it  was  continued  by 
several  Acts,  and  would  have  expired  in  1847.  The 
magnitude  of  the  interests  concerned,  the  numerous  de- 
tails connected  therewith,  and  the  difficult  task  imposed 
upon  the  home  secretary  in  explaining  and  defending 
the  same  in  Parliament,  led,  on  a  renewal  of  the  com- 
mission, to  its  erection  into  a  separate  and  independent 
board,  presided  over  by  a  responsible  minister  who  was 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
change  was  effected  by  the  statute  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  of  whom 
109,  which  reorganised  the  board,  making  it  to  consist  "'^i*^®^ 


'  Wellington  Desp.  .3rd  S.  v.  4,  «  Min.  of  Evid.  Legal  Dpts.  Com", 

pp.  187,  2()n,  473.  p.  508.     Com.  Pap.  1876,  v.  30. 
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of  a  president,  to  Ik*  appointiHl  by  liie  (^tieen,  and  of 
four  ral)inet  miiiiHterH,  who  were  rneinl)er8  ejt ttjfu'w^w'iz. — 
the  lord  prcMideiit  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy  seal, 
the  home  secretary,  and  tlie  <'hancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
The  president  of  the  board  wax  the  f)nly  paid  func- 
tionary, and  he  had  the  general  exercise  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  board,  and  was  responnible  for  all  that  was 
done. 

Subject  to  tlie  api)roval  of  the  Treasury,  the  pro«*i- 
dent  appointed  the  various  poor-law  inspectors,  clerks, 
and  servants  required  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretaries,  who  were 
chosen  by  the  prime  minister,  though  formally  appointed 
by  tlie  president.  Any  officer  of  the  board  could  have 
been  dismissed  upon  an  order  signed  by  the  president." 

The  Poor-law  Hoard  wns  originally  a  temjwrary 
commission,  and  its  existence  was  ronewetl,  from  time 
to  time,  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  But  at  first  the  board 
was  regarded  by  the  legislature  with  so  much  jealousy, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  prolongation  of  its 
authority.  But  its  duties  had  been  invariably  dis- 
charged with  such  care  and  diligence,  that  it  was  not 
long  before  it  was  looked  upon  as  being  the  rightful 
guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  poor.'  Accordingly,  in 
1867,  the  Poor-law  Board  was  made  permanent,  with  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  its  powers ;  ^  and  by  the 
Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  of  the  same  year,  additional 
duties  were  assigned  to  it.* 

But  in  1871,  the  department  was  reorganised  through 
the  abolition  of  the  Poor-law  Board.  All  the  powers 
of  this  board,  together  with  the  functions  exercised  by 
the  home  secretary  and  the  Privy  Council  in  matters 
concerning  public  health  and  local  government  were 

■>  Report  on  Misc.  Expend.  Com.  '  Earl   Kimberley,   Hans.    D.   r. 

Pap.    1847-8,  V,  18,  p.   344.     Rep.  18i5,  p.  109;  and  see  76.  v.  185,  p.  1696. 

Com*,  on  Edu.  Evid.  1887.      Com.  •>  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  106. 

.Pap.  1865,  V.  6.     Hans.  D.  v.  185,  *  Act  ^  Vict.  c.  6.    Hans.  D.  t. 

pp.  1674,  1687.  18.3,  p.  1605. 
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concentrated  into  one  department,  and  vestetl  in  the 
present   Local   Government  Board,  by    Act  84    cK:    85   Board 
Vict.  c.  70. 

The  statutory  powers  exercised  by  this  department 
are  very  large  and  embrace  the  following  subjects : — 
relating  to  the  poor  under  the  Acts  governing  the  old 
Poor-law  Board  ;  sanitary  legislation  ;  local  taxation  ; 
artisans'  and  labourers'  dwellings  ;  highways,  turnpikes 
and  bridges  ;  y)revention  of  diseases  ;  vaccination  ;  local 
loans ;  auditing  accounts  of  local  authorities ;  public 
improvements  ;  prevention  of  pollution  to  rivers ;  Adul- 
teration of  Food  Acts,  &c. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the  board  in 
administering  relief  to  the  poor  in  England  and  Wales 
is  large  and  of  increasing  importance.  Of  late  years, 
there  has  been  a  great  fluctuation  in  the  amount  and 
cost  of  pauperism  in  England  and  Wales.  In  1848, 
upwards  of  six  million  pounds  were  expended  in  poor 
relief,  while  in  1851,  and  in  1852,  it  was  less  than  five 
millions.  But  it  rose  again,  in  1867,  to  nearly  seven 
millions  ;  and  continued  to  increase,  nearly  eve^^y  year, 
until  in  1886  the  amount  expended  was  8,296,230/.'' 
Exceptional  cases — hke  that  arising  from  the  distress 
amongst  the  o])eratives  engaged  in  cotton  manufactures 
in  1862-5,  and  amongst  those  employed  in  ship-building 
in  1866-7 — have  swelled  the  amount  of  suffering  ;  and 
although,  at  such  times,  private  contributions  have  borne 
the  greater  part  of  the  burden,  yet  there  has  always 
been  much  additional  pressure  upon  the  poor  relief 
fund. 

But  the  increase  of  expenditure  has  been  far  greater  than  the 
increase  of  paupers.  In  1852  tlie  number  of  paupers  relieved  was 
916,000  ;  in  1869,  1,018,000,  being  an  increase  of  11  per  cent.  But 
in  1887  the  total  number  relieved  was  reduced  to  822,215."  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  increase  of  paupers  does  not 

">  Ist  Rep.  Local  Govt.  Board,  p.  »  Rep.  Local  Govt.  Board,  1887, 

ix.     Com.  Pap.  1872,  v.  28,  p.  1,  and    p.  228. 
16th  Rep.  lb.  (1887)  p.  xxviii. 
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kMp  pace  with  t}iat  of  the  popuUiion.  More  than  tiz  per  cent  of 
the  population  were  relieved  in  1849;  leaa  than  five  per  oentb  in 
1871  ;  only  throe  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  1874  ;°  and  bat  three  |Mr 
cent,  in  1887.' 

Powers  of         The  lx>ard  is  empowered  by  iti  constitution — con- 
board,        fcrrcd  by  the  Act  of  1871 — to  sanction,  by  urban  and 
rural  sanitary  authorities,  the  raising  of  loan-^  for  pur- 
poses of  sanitary  improvements. 

Covering  the  jKjriod  from  1800  to  188G  the  U>ard 
authorised  under  this  head  loans  to  the  amount  of  over 
2,500,000/.  annually.'' 

These  sums  were  chiefly  expended  under  the  Arti- 
sans' and  Labourers*  Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  187o, 
and  in  respect  of  work«  on  sewerage,  sewage  disposal, 
and  water  supply. 

l^fore  sanctioning  a  loan  the  board  first  satisfies 
itself,  by  local  enquiry — through  an  engineering  insjxic- 
tor — as  to  the  necessity  of  the  work  contemplated  ;  then 
the  authorities  are  required  to  give  information  as  to 
the  arrangements  made  for  the  due  discharge  of  their 
debt,  if  any,  under  the  Sanitary  Acts  and  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875.  The  powers  of  borrowing  are  sub- 
ject to  certain  conditions,  requiring  a  stipulation  that 
provision  has  been  made  for  the  repayment  of  each 
loan  witliin  a  prescribed  period. ■■ 

The  following  are  the  principal  purposes  for  which  the  loans  have 
been  raised  : — Waterworks,  harbours,  docks  and  piers,  highways, 
street  improvements  and  turnpike  roads,,  sewerage  and  sewage  dis- 
posal, schools,  gasworks,  poor-law  purposes,  markets,  public  build- 
ings, offices  «tc.,  artisans'  and  labourers'  dwellings  improvement 
schemes,  lunatic  asylums,  bridges,  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  com- 
mons and  open  spaces,  cemeteries  and  burial  grounds,  land  drainage, 
embankment  and  river  conservancy,  tramways,  private  improvement 
■works,  police  stations  and  gaols,  baths  and  washhouses,  libraries  and 
museums,  hospitals,  fire  brigade,  Cattle  Diseases  Prevention  Act, 
1866  ;  slaughter-houses,  public  lighting,  loans  charged  on  church 
rates,  &c.  

•  Pike,  Hist,  of  Crime  in  Eng.  v.  •■  Rep.  Loc.  Gov.  Bd.  1887,  p.  xii. 

2,  p.  421.  «  lb.  p.  Lxix.      '  Jb.  p.  Ixiiv. 
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Tlie  Board  is  empowered  to  issue  provisional  orders 
under — Public  Health  Acts  ;  Ilitjliways  and  Ijocomotives 
Act,  ]  878 ;  Gas  and  Water  Works  Facilities  Acts ; 
Redistribution  of  Seats  Act,  1885  ;  and  Poor  Law  Acts. 
During  the  year  1886  no  less  than  66  provisional  orders 
were  issued  under  these  Acts  by  the  Board/ 

Annual  returns  are  published  by  the  Board,  showinjr  i/jcaiu*. 
the  receipts,  expenditure,  and  outstanding  loans  of  the  turiu».  * 
various  local  authorities  of  England  and  Wales,  together 
with  particulars  as  to  the  valuation  for  the  purposes  of 
the  poor  rate  in  force  in  the  several  unions  and  parishes 
under  separate  boards  and  guardians. 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Board  for  18MG  7 
(p.  425)  will  serve  to  show  the  source  of  tliese  returns  : — At«traot4 
of  the  receipts,  expenditure,  and  loan  transactions  of  647  boards  of 
guardians  and  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  14,819  parishes,  so  far  aa 
regards  the  poor  rate  ;  of  the  county  authorities  of  64  counties  and 
divisions  of  counties  ;  the  corporations  of  254  municipal  borou<,'hs  ; 
241  town  councils  acting  as  urban  sanitary  authorities  ;  the  com- 
missioners of  44  Improvement  Act  districts  ;  700  local  boards  ;  26 
joint  boards ;  577  rural  sanitary  authorities  ;  47  port  sanitary 
authorities;  953  burial  boards;  18  commissioners  of  baths  and 
washhouses  ;  179  lighting  and  watching  inspectors  ;  4  commissioners 
of  markets  and  fairs  ;  22  bridge  and  ferry  trustees  ;  38  metropolitan 
vestries  and  district  Ixwirds  ;  the  conservators  of  2  metropolitan 
commons ;  2  metropolitan  free  libraries  commissioners  ;  a  body  of 
paving  commissioners  acting  under  a  local  Act  for  Ely  Place,  Hol- 
born  ;  the  commissioners  of  sewers  of  tlie  city  of  London  ;  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ;  the  commissioners  of  police  of  the 
metropolis  ;  the  Corporation  of  London  ;  53  commissioners  of  sewers 
constituted  under  the  23  Henry  VIII.  cap.  5,  or  Part  I.  of  the  Land 
Drainage  Act,  1861  ;  211  drainage,  embankment,  and  conservancy 
boartls  ;  45  salmon  fishery  conservancy  boards  ;  the  churchwardens 
of  131  parishes  in  which  church  i"ates  were  still  leviable  ;  88  harlx)ur, 
pier,  and  dock  authorities  ;  367  highway  boards,  acting  for  7,639 
highway  parishes  ;  37  rural  avnitary  authorities  exercising  the 
powers  of  highway  boards  for  669  highway  parishes  ;  6,680  surveyors 
of  separate  highway  parishes  ;  58  turnpike  trustees  ;  the  commis- 
sioners of  highways  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  6  county  roads  boards 
in  South  Wales.  In  addition  to  the  above,  they  include  summaries 
of  the  accounts  of  2,153  School  Boards,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 

'  Rep.  I^ocal  Govt.  Board,  1887,  p.  IxxxliL 
VOL.    11.  3    H 
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Board,  and  the  managers  of  41  school  dittriota  and  3  lick  aaylam 
district*,  inuking  a  total  of  28,486  aathoritMa. 

Btafl.  Tlie  sUilT  of  the  Local  Government  Board  conuista  of 

a  president,  with  a  salary  of  2,000/. ;  a  parhamentary 
secretary,  1,200/.;    a  permanent  secretary,  1.000/.;  a 
lej,'al  adviser,  1,100/.  ;  and  three  anbUuit  sccretariea, 
1,000/.  eacli.' 
Irish  and  There  is  a  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland,  and 

^^'  a  lioard  of  Supervision  for  tl»e  relief  of  the  pK)r  and 
for  public  health  m  Scotland.  Ihe  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland  is  president  and  an  unpaid  member  of  the  Irish 
Local  Government  Board,  and  represents  it  in  Parliament; 
the  permanent  head  being  the  vice-president,  wlio  re- 
ceives a  sahiry  of  2,000/.  Tlie  Jioard  of  Supervision, 
which  is  a  deliberative  committee  of  nine  members, rarely 
not  more  tlian  one  of  whom  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons— that  member  being  the  8<jlicitor-general — 
administers  the  poor  law  in  Scotland.  The  board  reports 
annually  to  the  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  who  is 
charged  with  the  parliamentary  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministering the  poor  law.* 

Note.— By  the  Act  51  &  62  Vict,  entitled  '  Local  Gorenunant 

(England  and  Wales)  Act,'  1888,  many  important  changes  have  been 
mode  in  the  powers  exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  other  departments  of 
state.  This  Bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  elective  County 
Councils  to  which  shall  be  transferred  the  administrative  functions 
hitherto  discharged  by  the  quarter  sessions,  leaving  to  the  latter 
only  their  criminal  jurisdiction  and  a  joint  control  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  county  police.  This  attempt  at  decentralisation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  abolishing  a  number  of  small  bodies  or  local  boards 
exercisinw  a  variety  of  powers  over  unequal  areas  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the  country  at  large  irre- 
spective of  party  politics.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  ratepayers 
of  a  county  should  exercise  a  control  o^  er  their  local  affairs,  as  direct 
as  that  exercised  by  the  ratepayers  of  an  incorporated  borough.  The 
inequality  heretofore  existing  has  been  removed,  and  borough  and 
county  ratepayers  shall  elect  one  central  council,  having  power  to 

'  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  138. 
«  Smith's  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  p.  2,  8vo.  London,  1885. 
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deal  with  most  matters  aflfecting  their  common  interests.  It  is  true 
that  London  (including  the  City)  and  several  large  boroughs  will  be 
constituted  as  counties  of  themselves,  but  this  is  only  reasonable 
when  their  extent,  population,  and  revenue  are  taken  into  account. 
Although  the  Government  in  introducing  the  Bill  did  not  profess  to 
undertake  more  than  to  lay  down  the  lines  upon  which  a  largo 
structure  might  Ixj  raisetl,  still  some  important  clauses  were  either 
rejected  or  postjwned  for  future  consideration,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  division  of  the  counties  into  url>an  or  rural  districts  possessing 
local  councils  and  }>erfonning  the  duties  actually  exercised  by  Im- 
provement Boards,  Boards  of  Health,  «tc.,  and  tlie  pixjposal  to  give 
to  the  County  Councils  the  power  of  granting  or  withliolding  pub- 
licans' licences  and  of  assessing  the  amount  of  licence  fees,  but  with 
the  proviso  that  where  the  council  should  deem  it  advisable  Ut 
withdraw  a  licence  now  in  force,  compensation  should  be  made 
to  the  holder.  This  proviso  proved  fatal  to  this  portion  of  the  Bill 
and  the  licensing  clauses  were  abandoned  for  the  time.  However 
that  the  Act  is  of  a  very  comprehensive  nature,  and  may  be  ex- 
]>andtHi  even  without  special  legislation,  may  be  gathered  from 
Clause  X.,  which  provides  :— '  After  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  sliall 
be  hiwful  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  make  from  time  to 
time  a  provisional  order  for  transferring  to  County  Councils— any 
such  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  a 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Local  Government  Bo<ird, 
or  the  Education  Department,  or  any  other  government  department, 
OS  are  conferred  by  or  in  pursuance  of  any  statute,  and  appear  to 
relate  to  matters  arising  within  the  county,  and  to  be  of  an  adminis- 
trative character ;  also  any  such  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  arising 
within  the  county,  of  any  commissioners  of  sewers,  conservators,  or 
other  public  botly,  coi-porate  or  unincorporate  (not  being  the  cor- 
poration of  a  municipal  borough,  or  an  urban  or  rural  authority,  or 
a  school  board  and  not  being  a  board  of  guardians),  as  are  conferred 
by  or  in  pursuance  of  any  statute.  Every  such  provisional  order 
shall  be  of  no  eftect  until  it  is  conhrmed  by  Parliament. 

Constitution  of  County  Council. — The  council  of  a  county  and 
the  membei"s  thereof  shall  be  constituted  and  elected  and  conduct 
their  proceedings  in  like  manner,  and  be  in  the  like  position  in  all 
respects,  as  the  council  of  a  borough  divided  into  wards,  subject  how- 
ever to  some  special  provisions.  Thus  clerks  in  holy  orders  and  other 
ministers  of  religion  shall  be  eligible  as  aldermen  or  councillors. 
Also  a  person  who  is  a  peer  owning  property  in  the  county,  or  is 
registered  as  a  parliamentary  voter  in  respect  of  the  ownership  of 
property  of  whatsoever  tenure  situate  in  the  county.  The  county 
councillors  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  shall 
then  retire  together,   and  their  places  shall    Ije    tilled  with  a  new 

3  H    2 
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•leotion.  Tlte  diviaiooa  d  the  eovniy  for  Um  |mrpo««f  Itedia. 
tion  of  county  cfjunoillon  ahaii  b*  o*Ued  elMtond  diviiioM,  and  mm 
oounty  councillor  only  •hall  be  el«otod  for  meh  akelona  ^rmkm. 
The  number  of  the  oounty  councillort  and  tbair  a|ipnf1iniiB«il 
between  each  of  Uie  boroaghs  which  bar*  suflldeiit  popahtiow  ta 
return  one  oonDeUlor  and  the  rMt  of  tha  county,  ahaU  be  such  as  tha 
Local  GoTemmant  Board  may  datarmina.  The  pMwmi  anlHlad  to 
Yote  at  the  alaotions  of  county  oouneUlon  ehall  bo^  in  a  bcwfh, 
the  burgeeMS  enrolled  in  purmuuiea  of  tha  M«aioipal  Oorpomtiooa 
Act,  1882,  and  the  Acta  amending  the  hmm,  and  elaawhare  tlia  par- 
sons rogiatered  a«  county  electors  under  the  County  Eleotors  Aci, 
1888.  The  aldermen  shall  be  called  county  aldermsa,  and  shall  ba 
elected  by  the  county  councillors.  In  tha  county  of  London  IIm 
Belecied  al(lerin<ii  Hhall  not  number  more  than  ooa-sixth  of  the 
council ;  in  other  countieit  they  shall  form  on^fouik,  and  a  oounty 
alderman  shall  not,  as  such,  vote  in  the  election  of  a  county  alder- 
man. The  chairman  of  the  county  council  shall,  by  rirtna  of  his 
office,  be  a  juHtice  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  but  before  acting  as 
such  justice  he  shall,  if  he  has  not  already  dona  so,  take  tha  oaths 
required  by  law  to  be  Uken  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  other  than  the 
oath  respecting  the  qwUi/ieation  hy  ettale.  The  oounty  oouncil  may 
appoint  a  member  of  tlie  council  to  be  rice-chairman,  to  hold  oAce 
during  the  term  of  the  chainnan. 

Poiissrs  of  County  Counci/.— There  shall  be  transferred  to  tha 
council  of  each  county  the  adminiittrative  business  of  the  justices  of 
the  county  in  quarter  sessions  assembled — that  is  to  say,  all  business 
done  by  the  quarter  sessions  or  any  committee  appointed  by  the 
quarter  sessions,  in  respect  of  the  several  matters  following,  namely, 
the  making,  assessing,  and  levying  of  county,  police,  hundred,  and 
Jill  rates,  and  the  application  and  expenditure  thereof,  and  the 
making  of  orders  for  the  payment  of  sums  payable  out  of  any  sodb 
rate  or  out  of  the  county  stock  or  county  fund,  and  the  preparatioa 
and  revision  of  the  basis  or  standard  for  the  county  rate  ;  the  bor- 
rowing' of  money  ;  the  passing  of  the  accounts  of  and  the  discharge 
of  the  county  treasurer  ;  shire  halls,  county  halls,  assize  courts, 
judges'  lodgings,  lock-up  houses,  court  houses,  justices'  rooms,  police 
stations,  and  county  buildings,  works,  and  property,  subject,  as  to  the  use 
of  buildings  by  the  quarter  sessions  and  the  justices,  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  respecting  the  joint  committee  of  quarter  sessions  and 
the  county  council ;  the  licensing  under  any  general  Act  of  houses 
and  other  places  for  music  or  for  dancing,  and  the  granting  of 
licences  under  the  Racecourses  Licensing  Act,  1879  ;  the  pro\ision, 
enlarorement,  maintenance,  management,  and  visitation  of  and  other 
dealinf  with  asylums  for  pauper  lunatics  ;  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  and  the  contribution  to  reformatory  and   industrial 
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schools  :  bridges  and  roads  repairable  with  bridges,  and  any  powers 
vested  by  the  Highways  and  LooomotivM  (Amendmeat)  Act,  1878, 
in  the  county  authority  the  tables  of  fees  to  be  taken  by  and  the 
costs  to  be  allowed  to  any  inspector,  analyst,  or  person  holding  any 
office  in  the  county  other  than  the  clerk  of  the  peace  and  the  clerks 
of  the  justices  ;  the  appointment,  removal,  and  determination  of 
salaries,  of  the  county  treasurer,  the  county  surveyor,  the  publio 
analysts,  any  officer  under  the  Explosives  Act,  1875,  and  any  offioers 
whose  remuneration  is  paid  out  of  the  county  rate.  The  salary  of 
any  coroner  whose  salary  is  payable  out  of  the  county  rate,  the  fees, 
allowances,  and  disbursements  allowed  to  be  paid  by  any  such 
coroner,  and  the  division  of  the  county  into  coroners'  districts,  and 
the  assignment  of  such  districts  ;  the  division  of  the  county  into 
polling  districts  for  the  purposes  of  parliamentary  aleotions,  the 
appointment  of  places  of  election,  the  places  <^  holding  ooorts  for 
the  revision  of  the  lists  of  voters,  and  the  costs  of  and  otbermaUani 
to  be  done  for  the  registration  of  parliamentary  voters  ;  the  exeoQ" 
tion  as  local  authority  of  the  Acts  relating  to  contagious  disesses  of 
animals,  to  de:>tructive  insects,  to  fish  conservancy,  to  wild  birds,  to 
weights  and  measures,  and  to  gas  meters,  and  of  the  Local  Stamp 
Act,  1869  ;  any  matters  arising  under  the  Riot  (Damages)  Act, 
1886  ;  the  registration  of  rules  of  scientific  societies,  the  r^istration 
of  charitable  gifts ;  the  certifying  and  recording  of  places  of  religious 
worship  ;  the  confirmation  and  record  of  the  rules  of  loan  societies,  An. 
Finnyicial  Organittation  of  the  County  Couitcil.— In  assigning 
the  sources  of  revenue  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  councils  (other 
than  the  various  rates  heretofore  levied  in  the  counties)  the  Govern- 
ment had  two  objects  in  view — one  to  avoid  increasing  the  burdens  of 
the  ratepayers,  and  the  other  to  separate  the  national  from  the  local 
finances.  It  has  been  customary  for  Parliament  to  vote  annually 
certain  sums  of  money,  known  as  grants  in  aid,  to  assist  the  local 
authorities  in  defraying  certain  charges  imposed  upon  them  by  legis- 
lative enactments,  such  as  those  relating  to  disturnpiked  and  main 
roads  in  England  and  Wales  ;  teachers  in  poor  law  schools  ;  poor 
law  medical  officers,  and  medical  officers  of  health  ;  inspectors  of 
nuisances  ;  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  ;  pauper  lunatics  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  ;  cost  of  prosecutions  ;  subventions  in  aid  of  the 
police  in  counties,  boroughs,  and  the  metropolis  ;  schools  for  the 
education  of  pauper  children  ;  and  other  minor  matters.  The  grants 
from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
2,600,000^.,  but  they  will  no  longer  appear  among  the  appropriations 
of  Parliament.  In  their  place  the  new  Act  provides  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Inland  Revenue  shall,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Treasury  may  prescribe,  pay  into  the  Bank  of  England  to  the  Local 
Taxation  account,  such  sums  as  may  be  ascertained  to  be  the  pro- 
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oaeds  of  the  dntiea  ooUaoted  by  thote  ooimiMfaiimw,  In  mtk  mdminU- 
irativn  county  in  Engbad  Mid  WaIm,  on  tiM  IblkNriiig  liemoM  :— 
For  thn  lalo  of  inUndoiting  Uquon  for  eooMmptioii  on  nnd  olT  Um 
prorniMt ;  d«Uen  in  gnme ;  beer  denlen ;  epirit  de*len ;  vine 
dralflr*  ;  refreahment-boaie  keeperi  ;  doge  ;  killing  gnoM ;  gvm  ; 
appraiHon  ;  auotionaen  ;  tobaooo  deelere  ;  enrriageB ;  tende  ewU  ; 
loeomotiveii ;  horeee  end  malei ;  hone  denlere ;  ermorinl  benringa  ; 
niiiln  aervanU  ;  hawkers ;  honae  egonte ;  pevnbrokeri  end  pUte 
(l«'iil<>rs.  The  reoeipte  from  the  above  Uceneee  are  eetimnted  to  yield 
iilMut  3,000,000/.,  and  the  amonnte  eoHeeted  in  eneh  oonnty  are  to 
be  paid  to  the  Council  of  that  county  by  the  OowmlMhimjn  of  In- 
Iniul  Revenuo,  Hubjoct  to  the  payment  of  thoee  ehurgei  §6rmmij  met 
by  the  gmntM  in  aid  from  the  National  Exchequer.  It  ia  also  re 
■ervfxi  to  the  Sovoroign,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  to  traniifor  to 
County  Councils  the  {>ower  of  levying  all  or  any  of  th«  local  taxa- 
tion liconceH.  In  addition  to  the  above  revenues,  the  Act  provides 
that  two  fifths  of  the  Probate  duty  (about  2,00O,00OiL)  shall  be 
allotted  to  the  County  Councils  in  aid  of  the  poor  and  other  ratesi 


The  Government  of  Scotland. 

scotiiui.i  Since  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  into  the 

kiiijzdom  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1707 — a  union 
which  was  not  merely  legislative,  but  also  executive — 
the  government  of  Scotland  has  become  a  part  of  the 
general  administration  of  Great  Britain.  The  business 
of  government  was  thereafter  under  the  control  of 
officers  who  acted  for  the  entire  United  Kintrdom — 
except  that,  to  meet  some  difficulties  which  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  separate 
commissions  of  customs  and  excise  were  for  a  time 
continued,  but  have  since  been  abohshed.  The  Act  of 
Union  provided,  however,  that  a  separate  seal  should 
be  kept  in  Scotland,  to  be  used  in  all  documents  relat- 
ing to  private  rights  or  grants  which  formerly  passed 
the  great  seal  of  Scotland ;  and  that  the  Scottish 
courts  of  law  should  continue  separate  and  independent. 
At  the  union  a  third  secretary  of  state  was  appointed 
in  London,  to  take  charge  of  Scottish  affairs.  But  in 
1746    this   officer    was   discontinued,    and     his   duties 
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divided  between  the  two  remaining  secretaries  of  state, 
until  the  home  department  of  the  secretariat  was 
organised,  in  1782.  Then  the  business  relating  to 
Scotland,  which  was  necessarily  of  a  domestic  character, 
fc'll  to  the  home  secretary,  by  whom  it  was  discharged 
until  1885,  when  the  office  of  secretary  of  Scotland 
was  created  by  Act  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  61. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  secretary  for  Scotland  ex-  Secreury 
tends  over  certain  powers  and  duties  pertaining  to  i^^****' 
Scotland,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Ilonie  Oince,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  of  England.  To  tliis  office  is  attached  the 
trust  of  keeper  of  her  Majesty's  seal.  *  The  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  is  one  of  the  officers  of  state,  who  in 
many  matters  still  represent  the  crown  in  Scotland.*  ■ 
The  secretary  is  vice-president  of  the  Scottish  Educa- 
tion Department,  which  virtually  makes  him  minister  of 
education  for  Scotland. 

The  secretiiry  exercises  important  statutory  powers  under  the 
following  subjects  : — Poor  law  ;  public  works  loan  acts ;  salmon 
fisheries  ;  fishery  board  ;  prisons  ;  education  ;  school  sites  ;  board 
of  manufactures  ;  lunacy  ;  public  health  ;  roads  and  bridges  ;  local 
taxation  returns  ;  wild  birds'  protection  ;  police  ;  general  register 
house  ;  alkali  works  ;  assessors  of  railways  ;  public  parks  ;  markets 
and  fairs  ;  county  general  {issessment ;  r^[Lstratiou  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  ;  parliamentary  divisions  ;  artisans  and  labourers' 
dwellings  ;  turnpikes  accounts  ;  locomotives  ;  food  and  drugs  ;  sheriff 
court  houses  ;  burial  grounds  and  river  pollution.' 

The  secretary  for  Scotland  receives  a  salary  of 
2,000/.,  and  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  under-secretary, 
1,500/.  ;  and  an  assistant  under-secretary,  1,000/.*' 

At  the  period  of  the  union,  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  consisted  of  the  following  great  officers 
of  state : — A  lord  liigh  chancellor,  a  lord  justice-general, 
a  lord  justice  clerk,  a  lord  privy  seal,  and  a  lord  advo- 

"  For  a  bistorj'  of  the  office,  see  »  lb. 

Smith's  Secretary  for  Scotland.  Lon-  "  CSv.  Serv.  Est.  1888-0,  p.  178. 

don,  1885. 
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cate.     By  degrees,  the  entire  political  functions  of  thete 
officers  devolved  upon  the  lord  advocate,  up  to  the  dat« 
of  noation  of  the  new  office  of  secretary  for  Scotland. 
InrHt"'  ^  ''^'  ^^^^^  advcKiate   is   the  chief  law  officer  of  the 

crown  for  Scotland,  and  legal  adviser  of  the  crown  in 
S(;ottiMh  affairs.  He  is  necessarily  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  advocates,  and  is  gefierally  selected  from 
amongst  the  most  able  men  of  his  poUtical  party.  He 
acts  as  attorney-general  and  public  prosecutor  for 
Scotland,  and  has  the  conduct  and  superintendence  of 
tlie  whole  criminal  business  of  that  country.  In  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  public  prosecutor  he  has  the 
assistance  of  the  solicitor-general  and  four  practising 
advtwates  ap})ointed  by  himself,  and  called  advocates- 
depute,  and  one  assistant  depute.  These  functionaries 
together  form  the  crown  counsel.  There  is  an  agent 
or  solicitor  in  Edinburgh,  appointed  by  the  lord  ad- 
vocate, and  called  the  crown  agent.  The  crown  counsel 
and  crown  agents  are  all  salaried  officers,  and  vacate 
their  offices  with  the  administration.' 

The  lord  advocate  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  crown 
in  Scottish  affairs,  and  ha.s  the  preparation  and  charge 
of  Bills  of  Parliament  concerning  Scotland. 
Solicitor-  There  is  also  a  solicitor-general  for  Scotland,  whose 

genemi.  (j^jj^s  rescmblc  those  of  the  similar  officer  for  England. 
He  is  retained  in  the  same  crown  cases  as  the  lord 
advocate,  and  takes  charge  of  the  criminal  business  in 
his  absence.  Neither  the  lord  advocate  nor  the  soli- 
citor-general attends  circuit :  that  is  done  by  their 
deputies,  who  also  assist  in  the  discharge  of  criminal 
prosecutions.  Both  these  officers,  however,  attend 
trials  in  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  at  Edinburgh, 
and  give  personal  attention  to  every  case  of  importance 
which  is  to  be  brought  up  at  any  circuit.     The  emolu- 


«  Fort.  Rev.  v.  1,  p.  680;  Hans.  D.  v.  201,  p.  466;  L.  T.  June  4  and 
11,  18r0,  pp.  85,  104. 
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meiits  of  the  lord  advocate  are  2,338/.  a  year  and  those 
of  the  solicitor-general  955/.  a  year,  both  receiving  fees 
for  special  services.'' 

The  office  of  the  Queeris  and  Lord  Treasurer's  Remem-  ««€«. 
brancer  in  Scotland  is  also  one  of  considerable  import-  oiiioe. 
ance.  It  acts  as  the  pay  department  of  moneys  voted 
for  civil  services  in  Scotland,  in  like  manner  as  the 
paymaster-general  in  England.  It  devolves  upon  this 
department  to  examine  and  audit  a  numerous  class  of 
Scotch  accounts,  to  prepare  annually,  in  detail,  the  esti- 
mates of  civil  services  for  Scotland,  and  to  fulfil  many 
other  important  duties  connected  with  the  pubUc  ex- 
penditure, &c.  in  Scotland.  This  office  has  recently 
been  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Audit  Departments  Act  of  1866,  with  the  view  of  assi- 
milating its.  system  to  that  of  the  corresponding  depart- 
ments in  England." 

The  Queens  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  2oSS?to 
Assenddy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  o«i«rai 
a  political  office,  being  generally,  although   not  invari-  ^* 

ably,  changed  with  the  administration  of  the  day. 
This  officer  is  the  representative  of  the  sovereign  at  the 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Estabhshed 
Cliurch  of  Scotland  in  Edinburgh,  and  has  a  right  to  be 
present  at  all  the  meetings  of  that  body.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  sessions  he  delivers  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  dissolves  the 
assembly,  and  appoints  the  time  for  its  next  meeting. 
But  the  assembly  claim  a  similar  right,  and  by  their 
moderator  likewise  announce  their  dissolution.  The 
commissioner  is  regarded  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion and  link  of  connection  between  the  sovereigm  and 


y  Civ.  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  271.  Audit  Departments  Act,  Com.  Pap. 

*  For  a  report  on  the  duties  of  1807,  v.  39,  p.  400.     For  particulars 

the   Queen's   and   Lord    Treasurer's  of  the  cost  of  the  office,  see   Civ. 

Remembrancer's  office,  see  Minutes,  Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  181. 
i&c,  issued  under  the  Exchequer  and 
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the  Prc8l)ytcrian  Church  of  Scotland,  the  integrity  of 
which,  as  the  established  religion  of  that  country,  has 
been  guaranteed  by  the  Act  of  Union. 

The  lord  high  commissioner  r       •    ?  a  fresh  com- 
mJHsion  every  year;  but  it  is  cu-  y  to  rcai)iM>int 

the  same  individual,  so  long  as  he  is  able  and  willing  to 
act,  during  the  existence  of  each  administrati(m.  The 
commissioner  is  required  to  maintain  a  certain  amount 
of  state,  to  uphold  the  honour  and  dignity  of  his  office. 
He  holds  levees,  as  the  representative  of  royalty,  at 
llolyrood  Palace,  which  are  generally  attendc<l  by  |)er- 
son.s  of  all  denonunation.s,out  of  respect  for  his  position ; 
and  he  gives  a  series  of  entertainments  during  the  time 
(usually  aI)out  ten  days)  when  the  assembly  is  in  session. 
His  salary  (which  is  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund) 
is  2,000/.  a  year  ;  and  he  appoints  his  own  purse-bearer 
and  chaplain.* 

The  GovEu.NiiLM  of  Ibelaxd. 

Ireland.  xhc  kingdom  of  Ireland,  which,  Ixjfore  the  Act  of 

Union  (39  &  40  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  in  1801,  was  connected 
with  the  crown  of  England  by  prerogative  alone,  has 
since  become  united  in  its  legislature  and  its  revenues. 
Unlike  Scotland,  however,  the  Irish  executive  still  re- 
mains, to  some  extent,  separate  and  distinct.  But  this 
independence  is  merely  nominal ;  the  pageantry  of  a 
court  and  the  outward  symbols  of  royalty  are  kept  up, 
whilst  practically  the  entire  direction  of  the  government 
of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of  the  English  cabinet.** 

The  government  of  Ireland  is  formally  entrusted 
to  the  Queen's  deputy  or  viceroy,  who  is  usually  styled 
the  lord-lieutenant,  but  whose  official  designation  is  the 


Lord -lieu 
tenant. 


•  Bep.  on  Off.  Sal.  Evid.  3323-  Mmrav's  Handbook,  p.  279 ;  Hans. 

3371 ;  Com.  Pap.  1850,  v.  15.     See  D.  t.  l91,  p.  1884. 
further  particulars  in  regard  to  this  ''  See  Mr.  "NVynn's  speech,  in  Pari. 

functionary  in  thia  Evidence ;   also  Deb.  U^l-)*  v-  ^1>  F-  614. 
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lord-lieutenant-general  and  general  governor  of  Ireland.  J^JJ*^ 
This  high  officer  is  appointed  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  bears  the  sword  of  state  as 
-the  symbol  of  his  viceregal  authority.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  between  fifty  and  sixty 
members,  who  are  sworn  pursuant  to  a  sign-manual 
warrant  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  are  designated  right 
honourable.  This  body  possesses  very  extensive  execu- 
tive powers,  and  its  sanction  is  essential  to  give  validity 
to  many  of  the  official  acts  of  the  lord -lieutenant.*  The 
office  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  however,  as  a  branch 
of  administration,  has  been  aboUshe<l,  and  its  businesn 
transferred  to  the  department  of  the  chief  secretary  of 
Ireland. 

The  lord- lieutenant  is  commissioned  to  represent  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  in  Ireland,  to  keep  the  peace, 
the  laws,  and  customs  of  that  country,  to  govern  the 
people  therein,  to  chasten  and  correct  ofTenders,  and  to 
encourage  such  as  do  well.*^  He  is  placed  in  supreme 
authority,  to  attend  to  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  and  has  power  to  pardon  criminals,  or  to  com- 
mute their  sentences.  The  police  is  subject  to  his 
entire  control.  He  may  issue  such  orders  to  the  general 
commanding  the  troops  in  Ireland  as  are  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  civil  authority,  the  protection  of  the 
subject,  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  the  suppression 
of  insurrection. 

The  Queen  reserves  for  her  own  signet  the  grant  of 
money,  lands,  or  pensions  (the  lord-lieutenant  recom- 
mending such  cases  to  the  consideration  of  the  Treasury), 

•  Earl  of  Derbv,  Hans.  D.  v:  188,  •*  For  curious  notes  on  the  admi- 

p.    1373.     In    1828    the    lord-lieut.  nistration  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in 

took  upon  himself  to  issue   an   im-  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George 

portant    proclamation,   without   the  III.,  and  on  the  manner  in  which  the 

aid  of  his  Privy  Council.     This  Act  king's  business  was  carried  through 

was   objected    to    by  the   Imperial  the   Irish    Parliament,    see    Donne, 

Government,  but  was  not  considered  Corresp.  Geo.  III.  v.  1,  p.  149;  v.  2, 

illegal.     Wellington  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  p.  37  ;  Colchester,  Diary,  t,  1,  p.  303, 

5,  pp.  123,  133.  &c. 
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Lord-lieu-  and  the  grant  of  titles  of  honour,  but  not  without  com- 

tunaiit.  .         .  •11111. 

numi(!ation  witli  the  lord-lieutcnant,  who  may  himself 
confer  the  dlHtinction  of  civil  kni«;hthoo<l.  The  Queen 
also  appoints  the  privy  councillors,  judges,  and  law 
officers,  governors  of  forts,  and  military  officers.  The 
lord-liuutenant  was  entrusted  with  the  absolute  and 
complete  disposal  of  the  whole  patronage  of  the  crown 
within  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  and  generally 
with  the  disposal  of  all  the  other  crown  patronage  of 
the  country.^  But  since  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  in  1870,  his  ecclesiastical  prerogatives 
have  come  to  an  end.^  The  lord-lieutenant  also  en- 
joys, by  virtue  of  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  crown 
in  Ireland,  the  right  of  fdling  up  certain  sulx)rdinate 
offices  in  the  superior  courts  of  justice  in  that  country. 
In  England,  all  such  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  the  heads 
of  the  courts  of  law.  In  1867,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  introduce  the  English  practice  into  Ireland,  by  in- 
serting a  clause  in  a  Bill  concerning  the  Irish  law 
courts,  which  was  pending  in  the  House  of  Lords,  to 
vest  the  appointment  of  the  officers  in  question  in  the 
chief  judge  of  each  court.  But  the  clause  was  rejected 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  rather  than  imperil  the 
fate  of  the  Bill,  the  Lords  did  not  insist  upon  it.'  In 
the  distribution  of  this  patronage  the  chief  secretary  is 
occasionally  consulted.™ 

The  terms  of  the  lord-lieutenant's  commission  attest 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  imperial  govern- 
ment. He  has  the  free  gift  of  all  the  places  left  to  his 
disposal.  No  new  office  is  to  be  created  without  his 
opinion  thereon ;  no  appointment  which  is  reserved  to 
the  Queen  is  to  be  made  without  his  advice  and  recom- 
mendation ;  and  he  is  required  to  inform  her  Majesty 


J  But  see    Yonge,   Life  of  Ld.  '  lb.  v,  189,  pp.  842, 1602. 

Liverpool,  v.  3,  p.  390.  »  Ih.  v.  177,  p.  246;  lb.  t.  18«. 

"  Hans.  D.  v.  210,  p.  1795.  p.  1112. 
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of  every  man's  merits,  that  she  may  l)estow  marks  of 
favour  on  such  as  do  well.  Her  Majesty  will  not  admit 
of  any  particular  complaint  of  injustice  or  oppression 
in  Ireland,  unless  it  has  been  first  made  to  her  lord- 
lieutenant  ;  nor  will  she  require  him  to  execute  her 
orders  in  any  business  of  which  he  may  disapprove, 
until  he  can  communicate  with  her  Majesty  and  receive 
further  instructions." 

Such  is  the  authority  of  the  lord-lieuteuant  of 
Ireland.  As  the  Queen's  viceroy,  he  is  vested  with 
more  extensive  regal  powers  than  any  other  subject  of 
her  Majesty,  except  perhaps  the  viceroy  of  India. 
Nevertheless,  he  acts  under  instructions  from  the 
crown,  conveyed  to  him  by  the  ministry  for  the  time 
being,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  him  as  to  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  animadvert  upon  hb  conduct  if  they 
see  him  act  improperly,  or  in  a  manner  detrimental  or 
inconvenient  to  the  public  service,  or  displeasing  to  the 
crown.  The  cabinet  minister  who  is  ordinai'ily  respon- 
sible for  advising  and  directing  the  conduct  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment,'' but  in  matters  of  great  moment  the  prime 
minister  interposes  his  authority,  or  the  cabinet  itself 
is  summoned  to  deliberate  and  advise  upon  the  instruc- 
tions to  be  given  him.  On  matters  of  revenue,  the 
lord-lieutenant  is  required  to  correspond  with  the 
Treasury,  and  on  all  other  subjects  with  the  home 
secretary,  who  keeps  him  informed  of  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  cabinet  upon  all  the  more  important 
questions  connected  with  his  government.** 

In  1828  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  then  lord-lieutenant,  pursued 
a  line  of  conduct  towards  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
party,  calculated  to  embarrass  the  home  goveriunent,  and  to  augment 


"  .Murray's  Handbook,  pp.   273,  *>  Hans.  D.  v.  IHo,  p.  1120 

274;  Mir.  of  Pari.  1829,  p.  802.  »-  Dtxid's  Manual,  p.  307;"   Miir- 

•  The   Duke   of    Wellington,    in  rav's  Ilandlxjok,  p.  27o. 
Mir.  of  Pari.  L><2i),  p.  1402. 


I,ord-ll«'U- 
tunuut. 
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the  (lifTiruUioM  they  (!xp«ri«aoed  in  adndnialariiig  dbira  in  In'Uiui. 
Tticso  iiroocfMliii^'ii  lod  to  A  remonttrmnM  from  Um  priiu«  miuijitrr 
(tho  Dukn  of  Wellington)  and  to  the  ultini*t6  reoall  of  tiM  nM«|iii& 
]{(>,  however,  ff^'Viuf^  liiumelf  to  Ije  the  aggrieved  pu^,  obteiasd  the 
kiiif^s  perroiiaion  to  roiul,  in  hi*  plaee  ia  PariBement^  IIm  entire 
corrcHpondonoe  between  himaelf  and  his  otdleagaes  in  the  adaninie- 
iration,  in  vindication  of  hie  policy  and  coodnct  whilst  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  government.  He  did  so,  npon  a  formal  motion  for 
papom,  in  onlor  to  ohtain  an  expression  of  *  their  lordships'  opinion 
of  iuH  conduct.'  The  motion  was  resisted  by  the  Duke  HP  Wellinff' 
ton,  who,  while  h«  went  into  details  to  j'       '     '  ' 

townnl.s  the  nohle  marquis,  asserted  that  '  i 

to  intorfere  with  regard  to  the  dismiMal  of  any  of  his  majesty's 
Rorvftnta  from  tho  government  of  the  country,  or  •  ■  *  •■  ^iimi  in  which 
some  ninterial  puMic  injury  has  been  thereli  mil,  or  some 

considerable  inconvenience  has  been  felt  .  cases  where 

Parliament  has  found  it  necessary  to  int*  u  a  change  of 

government. **    This  explanation  was  the  House  ;  the 

formal  motion  for  papers  was  negative^,  »..u  i.^,  ;urtJier  proceedings 
had  in  the  matter. 

The  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  is  always  chosen  from 
amonjjst  the  pecrai^e ;  nevertheless,  his  presence  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  any  motion  is  al)out  to  l>e  sub- 
mitted respecting  his  conduct  in  office,  ia  not  necessary, 
as  the  ministers  of  the  crown  are  responsible  for  his 
acts,  and  are  there  to  answer  for  him.*  Sometimes, 
however,  the  lord-lieutenant  appears  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  justify  and  explain  his  conduct,*  but 
this  is  of  his  own  free  will. 

The  lord-lieutenant  maintains  an  establishment  of 
a  regal  character,  holds  courts,  levees,  and  drawing- 
rooms,  and  is  attended  by  a  household  for  the  support 
of  which  between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  is  annually  voted, 
besides  his  salary  of  20,000/."  He  is  also  allowed  two 
residences,  one  in  Dublin  Castle,  the  other  in  Phoenix 


'  Mir.  of  Pari.  1820,  p.  1401.  Wellington's   Desp.    Civ.  Ser.  v   0, 

'  lb.  1S31-2,  p.  159.  p.  517.     The  sum  of  3,875/.  is  voted 

*  Ilans.  1).  V.  158,  p.  1643.  in  committee  of  supply  to  pay  the 

"  The  salarv  is  fixed  bv  the  Act  salaries  of  the  ofHcers  of  the  vire- 

2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.  lin,  aiid  is  paid  regal     household;    Civ.     Serv.    f>t. 

out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.     See  1888-0,  p.  180. 
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Park.  In  thus  upliolding  and  representing  the  dignity 
of  the  crown,  he  is  assisted  by  his  wife,  who  performs 
such  regal  duties  as  would  appertain  to  tlie  position  of 
a  queen  consort,  and  on  all  occasions  takes  precedence 
of  every  other  lady  in  Ireland  during  viceroyalty/ 

Tlie  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  being  by  direct  dele- 
gation a  viceroy  of  the  British  crown,  must  pre- 
sumalily  be  a  Protestant.  Since  the  office  of  lord 
cliancellor  of  Ireland  has  been  thrown  open  to  Roman 
Catholics,  it  has  been  alleged  that  this  ia  the  sole  re- 
maining office  in  Ireland  that  must  be  filled  by  a 
])erson  '  who  is  of  the  same  religious  {)ersua>iion,  and 
Ijound  to  maintain  tlie  same  religious  principles,  as  the 
occupant  of  the  throne  itself.'  * 

The  question  of  abolishing  the  viceregal  government 
of  Ireland,  and  transferring  its  duties  to  an  additional 
secretary  of  state  to  be  appointed  for  that  country,  has 
been  agitated  from  time  to  time.  In  June,  1850,  a 
l)roject  to  this  effect  was  formally  submitted  by  the 
government  to  the  consideration  of  Parhament,  as  being 
calculated  to  simplify  and  improve  the  administration 
of  Irish  affairs ;  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  experienced  statesmen,  or  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  Similar  propositions  have  been  made  since 
then,  but  they  have  not  been  favourably  entertained  by 
either  House  of  Parliament.* 

The  lord-lieutenant  is  assisted  in  carrying  on  the 
executive  government  of  Ireland  mainly  by  four  per- 

'  Dodd's  Manual,  p.  308.  longer  existed,  the  Bill  waa  with- 

»  Earlof  Derby,  Hana.D.v.lSS,  drawn.     Hans.  D.  v.  210,  p.  1760; 

p.   1373;  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  75.  v.  211,  pp.  280,  288. 
In  1872  a  Bill  was  introduced  and  *  See   Com.  Deb.  July  7,  1857, 

debated  in  Parliament  to  abolish  the  March    25,    1858.     Lords    liebateA, 

religious  disabilities  which   prevent  June  30,  1873.     But  see  a  sintrular 

the  olfices  of  lord-lieut.  of  Ireland  statement  by  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  in 

and   of   lord    chancellor  of  England  the  House  on  Aug'.  2,  18*>0,  showing 

from  being  held  by  Iloman  Catholics;  the  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of 

but  the  atf.-gen'.  having  stated  it  tlie  abolition  of  the  viceregal  office, 

to  be  his  opinion  that,  according  to  Hans.  1).  v.  184,  p.  ll)CG. 
the  existing  law,  these  disabilities  no 


■ocreUry. 
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sons:    tilt*     (  im-l     "»•«  1  «-i.ii  V.    llie    lord    (ll.i.  .    iiM-    ;ii - 

torney-general — ea(;h    of  whom    is   a    u.  of  the 

Irish  Privy  Council — aiid  the  permanent  under-cecr»> 
tary.' 
Chief  The  chief  wrretary  io  the  lord -lieu  tenant,  or,  as  he-  is 

otherwise  styled,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  is  an  officer 
of  more  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  Irish 
government  than  mi^lit  at  first  be  sup!  '  f  >  his 
official  desij^'nation.  When  there  was  a  h-  ..  ,  -  ..  -licnt 
in  Ireland,  the  relation  of  the  chief  secretary  towartls 
the  lord-lieutenant  was  more  strictly  constitutional 
and  less  anomalous  than  it  is  now.  He  then  stood  in  a 
subordinate  capatnty ;  all  lie  did  emanated  from  the 
authority  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  his  relation  to  him 
corresponded  in  all  material  respects  to  that  in  which  a 
minister  of  state  ordinarily  stands  with  reference  to  the 
crown.  But  since  the  union  the  relative  position  and 
influence  of  these  two  functionaries  have  been  materially 
changed."  The  chief  secretary  is  now  strictly  the  *  prime 
minister '  of  the  lord-lieutenant ;  he  exercises,  in  point 
of  fact,  many  of  the  viceregal  functions.  He  is  a 
minister  responsible  to  Parliament  for  every  act  of  the 
Irish  administration.'  He  necessarily  |X)8sesse8  great 
power,  which  he  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  exercise 
without  communication  with  his  chief,  however  desirous 
he  might  be  of  doing  nothing  without  consulting  him.** 
The  chief  secretary  is  invariably  a  privy  councillor,  and 
generally  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  repre- 
senting the  Irish  government  therein.  He  is  frequently 
a  member  of  the  cabinet. 

The  duties  of  the  chief  secretary  are  to  see  that  the 


">  Hans.    D.    v.    190,    pp.  1358,  Anglesey   from  office    of   lord-lieu- 

1434;  Thom,  Irish  Directory.  tenant   for   not   acting   in   harmony 

»  See  Mahon's  Hist,  of  Eng.  v.  4,  with    imperial     govt.,     Wellington 

Bl  90.     See  correspondence  between  Desp.  3rd  S.  v.  .5  passim. 

like   of  Wellington  (premier)  and  *  Hans.  D.  v.  185,  p.  1113. 

Ld.   Gower    (sec^.   for    Ireland)    in  *  /*.  t.  Ill,  p.  140i>. 
1828  on  occasion  of  removal  of  Ld. 
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commands  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  keeping  the  peace, 
the  laws,  and  the  customs  of  Ireland,  are  fulfilled.  On 
revenue  matters  he  corresponds  with  the  Treasury,  but 
on  other  subjects  with  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department.  He  also  acts  as  keeper  of  the  privy 
seal  of  Ireland.  And  he  has  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
spectors of  lunatic  asylums,  of  Irish  fisheries,  and  of 
the  veterinary  department  under  varinus  Af*t^  nf  Par- 
liament. 

The  chief  secretary  is  unavoidably  absent  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  year,  attending  his  parHamentary  duties 
in  London,  and  engage<l  at  other  times  with  parlia- 
mentary and  political  business.  His  salary  was  formerly 
7,000/.  a  year,  but  was  fixed  in  1831,  and  again  in  1851, 
at  5,o00/.  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  all  fees  and  emolu- 
ments.    It  has  since  been  reduced  to  4,425/.* 

This  salary,  though  double  in  amount  to  that  as- 
signed to  an  under-secretary  of  state,  is  given  because 
the  Irish  secretary  is  exposeil  to  much  additional  ex- 
pense by  being  obliged  to  reside  partly  in  London  and 
partly  in  Dublin,  and  to  entertain  largely  when  at  the 
viceregal  capital.  He  has  an  official  residence  in  the 
Phoenix  Park. 

There  is  a  Parliamentary  undersecretary,  1,500/.,  under- 
and  a  permanent  under-secretary,  2,000/.,  who.se  duties  "*^'*^»'^ 
are  exceedingly  various  and  important,  and  who  is 
practically  the  working  head  of  the  Irish  estabUsh- 
nient,  at  Dublin  Castle.*  Between  the  years  1835  and 
1854  this  was  considered  as  a  political  office,  but  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Young  (chief  secretary  for 
Ireland)  in  1854,  it  was  again  placed  on  a  permanent 
footing.* 


'  Hans.  D.  v.  164,  p.  636;  Civ.  secretary,    pp.     250-254;     Earl    of 

Serv.  Est.  1888-9,  p.  192.  Mavo,  in  Hans.  D.  v.  190,  p.  13.58. 

"  See  Com.  Pap.  1854,  v.  27,  pp.  **  Hans.  D.  v.  104,  p.  748  ;  Com. 

09-102,  121,  155;  M'Lennan's  Life  Pap.  1808  9;  v.  50,  p.  775. 

of    Thomas     Prummond.    ex-under 

VOL.    11.  3  I 
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i*w  There  in  also  a  lord  chancellor,*  an  attomey-jjcneral, 

ami  a  solicitor  ^.'tiMTal  for  Ireland,  whose '' 
those  ot'thc  Hiiitilar  apiKuntmentDin  Knyl....  .. 

latter  are  eligible  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Common'*, 

it  rarely  hap{)cn8  that  both  of  them  can  obtain  wan 

Lorcinof     therein.     One  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  we  h  >  ■ 

seen,  in  specially  charged  with  the  transaction  of  In- a 

business,'  and  is  selected  from  amongst  the  members 

of  Parliament   representing    Irish    constituencies,    or 

from  amongst  individuals  likely  to  be  able  to  obtain 

Minutors  a  seat  for  some  place  in  Ireland.  These  officers — vi/. 
the  lord  chancellor,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general, 
and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury — together  with 
the  lord-lieutenant  and  the  chief  secretary,  constitute 
the  members  of  the  administration  on  behalf  of  Ire- 
land. 

From  the  Union  until  Lord  Normanby's  adu  i- 

tion  in  1835,  the  Irish  law  officers  were  not  in-. .y 

changed  with  the  government,  and  were  neither  obli^'ed 
nor  expected  to  enter  the  House  of  Ck)mmons.  Their 
position  was  non-political  unless  they  entered  Parliament, 
when  they  were  required  to  support  the  government  or 
resign.**  But  since  1835  the  system  of  having  an  exclu- 
sively party  official  bar  has  prevailed  in  Ireland ;  and 
the  litw  officers  of  the  crown,  including  the  person 
known  as  the  law  adviser  to  the  Castle,*  retire  with  the 
ministry.  The  law  officers  must  endeavour  to  get  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  though  their  inability  to  find  a 
constituency  does  not  necessitate  their  resignation  of 
office.'  

'  For  his  duties,  see   HaDs.    D.  For  sdaries  of  all  these  officers,  see 

V.  185,  p.  1113,  and  v.  187,  p.  1S72.  Civ.  Serv.Est.  1888-9,  p.  294.  But  on 

«  See  ante,  p.  554.  vacancy  of  law  adviser  in  Nov.  1875, 

''  M'Lennan,  Memoir  of  Thomas  it  was  understood  that  hereafter  the 

Drnmmond,  p.  252  w. ;  Fras.  Mag.  office  should  be  considered  as  of  a 

V.  75,  p.  822;  Ed.  Kev.  v.  126,  p.  permanent  character,   L.   T.  v.  60, 

1 G3 ;  Torrens,  Life  of  Melhourne,  v.  p.  57. 

1,  p.  .556.  J  Com.  Pap.   1868-9,    v.  50,  p. 

«  Hans.  D.  v.  199,  pp.  89,  101.  775;  anfe,^.  292-295. 
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Officials  op  the  Royal  Household. 

The  only  remaining  persons  who  are  considered  as  ooioer** 
forming  part  of  the  administration,  and  who  conse-  [^jj^' 
quently  vacate  their  offices  on  a  change  of  ministry,  are 
tlie  cliief  officers  of  the  royal  hous.Oioltl.     Tliov  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows  ^  : — 

The  lord  steward  of  the  househuld. 

The  lord  chamberlain '  and  tlie  vice-chamberlain. 

The  master  of  the  horse." 

The  treasurer  of  the  household. 

The  comptroller  of  the  household. 

The  captain  of  the  corps  of  gentlemen-at-arms. 

The  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard. 

The  master  of  the  buckhounds. 

The  chief  equerry  and  clerk  marshal. 

The  lords  in  waiting.' 

These  offices  are  for  the  most  part  usually  held  by 
peers  or  members  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  there- 
fore, as  well  as  from  the  influence  the  incumbents 
thereof  would  naturally  exercise  upon  the  royal  mind. 
from  their  close  proximity  to  the  person  of  the  sove- 


"  Dodd'8  Manual,  p.   311.    List  for,  Hans.  D.  v.  176,  p.  443;  lb.  183, 

prefixed  to  v.  100,  Ilans.  D.     In  re-  pp.  1208,  1485.     But  these  vote*  ex- 

pard   to   the    abolition    of    sinecure  cit«  much  opposition  in  the  H.  oft?, 

offices  in  the  roval  household,  Hans.  lb.  v.  :*03,  pp.  7/^2,  022 ;  v.  207,  pp. 

D.  V.  207,  p.  1624.  101,  223;  v.  211,  p.  1.S48;  v.  2\\ 

»  The   Ld.  Chamberlain    is    em-  p.  1453 ;  v.  219,  p.  343 ;  v.  225,  pp. 

powered  by  statute  to  regulate  thea-  921,  932;  ▼.  227,  p.   1840;  v.  231, 

trical  performances  in   London,  and  pp.  1619,  1627. 

to  •rive  or  withhold  his  licence  for  the  "  The  Gladstone  ministry  affilia- 

actinfj  of  plays,  Hans.  D.  v.  214,  p.  ted  the  lords  in  waiting,  being  peers, 

1611.     See  a«<f ,  vol.  1 ,  p.  423.  to  certain   public  offices  which   are 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  of  not    otherwise    represented    in    the 

the  horse  to  regulate  the  conditions  House  of  Lords,  in  order  to  effect  a 

under  which    '  the  Queen's   Plates,'  more  efficient  representation  of  the 

given  by  the  Crown  or  voted  by  Par-  public  service  in  that  chamber,  Hans. 

liament  for  many  years  past,  with  a  b.  v.  194.  p.  882  ;  19th  Cent.  April, 

view  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses  1879,  p.  617. 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  shall  be  run 

3  I  2 
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reign,  it  is  reaaonable  that  they  should  be  }»cM  by 
political  adherents  of  the  existing  ministry.  The«c 
appointments  are  *  an  object  of  ambition  to  every  dis- 
tinguishctl  member  of  rarliament/  and  are  conferred 
without  regard  to  any  sfiecial  q unifications — whilst 
each  functionary  had  formerly  a  governing  voice  in  the 
regulation  of  the  household — a  circumatance  which  hai 
given  rise  to  great  abuse  and  mismanagement.  But, 
in  1844,  through  the  exertions  of  the  Prince  Conaort, 
jihsolute  authority  over  the  whole  internal  economy  of 
the  palace  was  conferred  upon  the  master  of  the  house- 
hold, who  is  a  permanent  officer.* 

Since  1841,  it  has  also  been  admitted  that  the  offices 
of  mistress  of  the  robes  and  of  ladies  of  the  bedchamber, 
when  held  by  ladies  connected  with  the  outgoing  minis- 
ters, should  be  considered  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
cabinet.  Hut  ladies  of  the  bedchamber,  belonging  to 
families  whose  poUtical  connection  has  been  less  pro- 
nounced, have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  household, 
without  objection,  on  a  change  of  ministry.* 

For  particular!  concerning  the  original  fanetioos  and  pneent 
duties  of  these  ofticen  of  the  royal  houiehold,  lee  a  memormndtisn  in 

Baron  Stockmar's  '  Memoirs,'  vol.  2,  pp.  118-126.  Alio  Murray't 
•Handbook,'  Dodd's  *  Manual  of  Dignities,'  and  (as  regards  the 
gentlemen-at-arms  and  the  yeomen  of  the  guard)  Clode's  *  Military 
Forces  of  the  Crown,'  vol.  1,  pp.  359-363.  As  to  the  office  of  lord 
chamberlain,  which  was  originally  one  of  very  great  importance,  see 
also  Sir  H.  Nicolas'  '  Proceedings  of  the  Priv^  Council,'  voL  6,  pp. 
219  228,  and  Hansard's  '  Debates,'  vol.  211,  p.  103. 


Martin,  Pr.  CJon.  v.  1,  p.  156.  '  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  292. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TOE   JUDGES   IN    RELATION  TO  THE  CBOWN   AND  TO 
PARLIAMENT. 

The  administration  of  justice,  freely  and  indifferently,  to 
all  people,  of  whatsoever  degree,  ia  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  well  being  of  a  commonwealth. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  the  sovereign  Diaymt^ 
is  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of  justice;  but  the  exercise  JJ^iol 
of  this  prerogative  is  regulated  and  restrained  by  law. 
Thus,  the  king  is  debarred  from  adjudicating  upon  any 
matter  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  persons 
duly  appointed  to  that  end.*  The  courts  of  law,  origin- 
ally created  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and  determining 
actions  and  suits,  must  proceed  according  as  the  law 
directs.  And  the  crown  cannot  of  itself  establish  any 
new  court,  or  change  the  jurisdiction  or  procedure  of 
an  existing  court,  or  alter  the  number  of  the  judges, 
the  mode  of  their  appointment,  or  the  tenure  of  their 
office.  For  all  such  purposes  the  cooperation  of  Par- 
liament is  necessai'y.** 

It  is  an  ancient  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
summon  the  judges  of  England,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Parliament,  to  be  present  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  House  with  their  advice,  when  required,  upon 
legal  questions.  Though  they  continue  to  receive  such 
summonses,  it  is  now  the  practice  that  they  do  not 
attend,  except  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  unless 
they  are  specially  summoned,  for  a  particular  purpose. 


•  See  a7tte,  vol.  1,  p.  2G9.     ••  J6.  p.  570.    Hearn,  Govt,  of  Eiip.  p.  74. 
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Such  Special  summonses  have  been  made,  from  time  to 
time,  up  to  the  year  1880,  when,  in  the  ca«e  of  Anj.Mi« 
V.  Dalton,  the  House  of  Lonla  summoned  seven  of  the 
jud^'cs,  to  assist  in  deciding  upon  the  case.  The  Irisli 
and  Scotch  judges  do  not  receive  summonses;  never- 
theless on  two  or  three  occasions  the  ScoUh  judges 
have  been  requireil  to  appear  and  advise  the  llouse  on 
Scottish  legal  questions.' 

It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  principal  duties  and  func- 
tions of  Parliament  *  to  be  observant  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  to  take  due  care  that  none  of  them,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  shall  pursue  new  courses  un- 
known to  the  laws  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  or 
to  equity,  sound  legal  policy,  or  substantial  justice.'* 
jiKiidai  Nevertheless,  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 

in<i.|..i..  jmiij.jal  office  are  amply  secured  from  encroachment 
either  by  the  crown,  the  courts,  or  the  legislature. 
From  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  tenure  under  which  judges  held  their  office ;  which 
is  a  matter  of  dispute,  any  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  with  the  due  course  of  justice  has  been 
declared  to  be  illegal ;  *  it  is  a  principle  of  law  that  no 
action  will  lie  against  a  judge,  either  of  a  superior  or 
of  an  inferior  court  for  a  judicial  act,  even  though  it  be 
alleged  to  have  been  done  maliciously  and  corruptly ; ' 
and  constitutional  usage  forbids  either  House  of  Par- 
liament from  entertaining  any  question  which  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  law  to  determine ; 
or  from  instituting  investigations  into  the  conduct  of 
the  judiciary,  except  in  extreme  cases  of  gross  miscon- 
duct or  perversion  of  the  law,  that  may  require  the 


«  L.  T.  Nov.  27,  1880,  p.  68.  763-772;  Thomas,  Const.  Cases,  p. 

^  Burke,  quoted  ante,  vol.  1 ,  p.  57 1 .  81 .     Except  for  the  refusal  of  a  writ 

•  Heam,  p.  79.     See  arguments  of  Habeas  Corpus,  under  the  Act  31 

of  Mr.  Lowe  and  of  Sir  H.  James  in  Car.  11.  c.  2,  sec.  9,  or  for  the  refusal 

Hans.  D.  v.  235,  pp.  421,  442.  of  a  Bill  of  Exceptions  under  Stat, 

'  Broom,  Constitutional  Law,  pp.  Westminster  2,  13  Edw.  1.  c.  31. 
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interposition  of  Parliament  in  order  to  obtain  the  re- 
moval of  a  corrupt  or  incompetent  judge.* 

All  judges  are  sworn  well  and  truly  to  serve  the 
Queen  and  her  people  in  their  several  oflSces,  and  to  *  do 
equal  law  and  execution  of  right  to  all  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects, rich  and  poor,  without  having  regard  to  any 
person.'  ^  But  in  the  event  of  a  judge,  either  wilfully 
ur  through  ignorance,  violating  his  oath,  or  otherwise 
misconducting  himself  in  the  judicial  office,  the  consti- 
tution has  provided  an  adequate  remedy,  and  a  method 
of  depriving  him  of  his  judicial  functions. 

Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1688,  the  judges  of  the  Tenure  of 
superior  courts,  as  a  general  rule,  held  their  offices  at      *** 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  crown.     Under  this  tenure 
there  were  frequent  instances,  from  time  to  time,  of 
venal,  corrupt,  or  oppressive  conduct  on  the  part  of 
judges,  and  of  arbitrary  conduct — in  the  displacement 
of  upright  judges,  and  conniving  at  the  proceedings  of 
dishonest  judges — on  the  part  of  the  crown,  tlie  wliich 
gave  rise  to  serious  complaints,  and  led  to  several  at- 
tempts, during  the  seventeenth  century,  to  limit  the 
discretion  of  the  crown  in  regard  to  appointments  to 
the  bench.'    At  length,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement,  passed 
in  the  year  1700,  it  was  provided,  that  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, '  judges '  commissions  be  made  (jiiamdiu  se  bene  J^™a^* 
gesserint,  and  their  salaries  ascertained  and  estabUshed  ;  »  pariia- 
but,  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  ParUament,  it  SI^ 
may  be  lawful  to  remove  them.'  ^ 

One  step  only  remained  to  place  the  judges  in  a 
position  of  complete  independence  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  that  was  to  exempt  them  from  the  rule, 
ordinarily  applicable  to  all  office-holders,  whereby  their 

'  See  post,  p.  872.  Papinian,  p.  121. 

"  Rep.  of  Oaths  Comm".  pp.  42-  i  12  &   13  Will.  III.  c.  2.     See 

45,  Com.  Pap.  1867,  v.  31.  Pike,  Hist,  of  Crime  in  Eng.  v.  2,  p. 

'  Hearu,  pp.  bO,  86.     Attinson,  322. 
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Stmritj  coniinis8ionM  sliould  be  vacated  upon  the  demise  of  the 
of  omcp.  ppo^yp  j^  jj,  ygpy  (loubtful  wHelhcr  thw  rule  applied 
to  tlip  jud^'cfl  after  they  I>egan  to  be  app<iintt'<l  MJurinf^ 
good  l)ehaviour/^  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  pUre 
the  matter  beyond  dispute.  Accordingly,  one  of  the 
first  public  acta  of  George  111.,  upon  his  aooesfion  to 
the  throne,  was  to  recommend  to  Parliament  the  re« 
moval  of  this  limitation.  The  suggestion  was  adopted 
by  the  passing  of  an  Act  which  declared  that  the 
commissions  of  the  judges  shall  remain  in  force,  during 
their  good  behaviour,  notwithstanding  the  demiM?  of 
the  crown  :  •  Provided  always  that  it  may  be  lawful  for 
his  majesty,  his  heirs,  &c.  to  remove  any  judge  or 
judges  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  Pnr'--^-  nt.' 
It  was  further  provided  that  the  amount  of  i  ^  ,/es' 
salaries  now  or  hereafter  to  be  allowed  by  any  Act  of 
Parliament  should  be  made  a  permanent  charge  upon 
the  civil  list.' 

By  the  Sapreme  Oonrt  of  Jndioatare  Act  of  1875,  aec.  5,  it  is 
enacted  that  all  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  ci  Jostioa,  and  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  respectively,  with  the  exception  of  tlio  lord  chan- 
cellor, shall  hold  their  offices  for  life,  sabject  to  a  power  of  remoTal 
by  her  Majesty,  on  an  address  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

By  various  subsequent  statutes,  the  judges'  salaries 
are  now  made  payable  out  of  the  consolidated  fund," 
Avhich  removes  them  still  more  eflectually  from  the  un- 
certainty attendant  upon  an  annual  vote  in  committee 
of  supply." 

On  May  7,  1874,  a  debate  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
a  motion  to  declare  that  a  judge,  while  serving  under  the  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  Act,  1868,  should  not  accept  any  other  office  of 
honour  or  emolument  from  the  crown.  But  the  motion  was  negatived 
without  a  division.**  Formerly  the  Irish  judges,  having  much  sptare 
time,  were  occasionally  app>ointed  to  other  offices,  sometimes  with 


^  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chanc.  »  Com.  Pap.  1865,  t.  30,  p.  50. 

T.  o,  p.  148.  »  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  738. 

'  1  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  218.  p.  1884. 
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additional  rem u aeration. p  But  by  section  13  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  (Ireland)  Act,  of  1877,  no  judge  may  hereafter  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  place  of  protit  under  the  crown,  except  OD  a  tranaCer 
to  another  judicial  appointment.^  But  this  is  not  intended  to  pre- 
vent tlie  judges  from  serving  as  unpaid  members  on  pablie  boards  or 
commissions.'*  Judges  both  in  England  and  Ireland  are  sometimes 
placed  on  commissions,  or  appointed  arbitrators.* 

Before  entering  upon  an  examination  of  the  parlia- 
mentary method  of  procedure   for  the  removal  of  a 
judge  under  the  Act  of  Settlement,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  enquire  into  the  prr  *      '    /al  effect  of  their  tenure  Porfeitare 
of  office  'during  good   ;  »ur,'  and  the  remedy  al-  Jjjjjj^^j^, 

ready  existing,  and  which  may  be  resorted  to  by  the  mUbeha- 
crown,  in  the  event  of  misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  thoae  ^^***"" 
wlio  hold  office  by  this  tenure. 

'  The  legal  effect  of  the  grant  of  an  oflBce  during 
**  good  behaviour  "  is  the  creation  of  an  estate  for  life 
in  tlie  office.'  *  Such  an  estate  is  terminable  only  by  the 
grantee's  incapacity  from  mental  or  bodily  infirmity, 
or  by  his  breacli  of  good  behaviour."  But  '  like  any 
other  conditional  estate,  it  may  be  forfeited  by  a  breach 
of  the  condition  annexed  to  it ;  that  is  to  say,  by  mis- 
behaviour. Behaviour  means  behaviour  in  the  grantee's 
official  capacity. ""  Misbeliaviour  includes,  firstly,  the 
improper  exercise  of  judicial  functions  ;  secondly,  wilful 
neglect  of  duty,  or  non-attendance ;  *  and,  thirdly,  a 
conviction  for  any  infamous  offence,  by  which,  although 
it  be  not  connected  with  the  duties  of  his  oflBce,  the 
ofTender  is  rendered  unfit  to  exercise  any  office  or  pubHc 


»  Hans.  D.  v.  230,  p.  .355 ;  v.  235,  the   Rights  and    Privilepres    of  the 

p.  279.  Judges.   Votes  and  Proceedings  Leg. 

0  See  7*.  v.  235,  p.  855.  Assy.  Vicioria,  1864  6 ;  C.  No.  2,  pp. 

'  lb.  V.  236,  p.  380.  10,  11. 

•  W.  V.  230,  p.  1124;  Law  Mag.  •  See  Ld.  Holt's  judgment  in 
Feb.  1877,  p.  185  ;  Act  40  &  41  Vict.  Ilarcourt  v.  Fox,  1  Shower,  pp.  426, 
c.  48,  sees.  4-5.  506,  536 ;  Law.  Mag.  N.S.  v.  20,  p. 

*  See  opinion  of  colonial   crown  201. 

law  officers  in  Return  to  an  Order  of  '4  Inst,  117. 

the  Leg.  Assembly  of  Victoria  (Aus-  ■  9  Reports,  50. 

tralia)  for  correspondence  respecting 
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Mis.  franchise.'  In  the  cue  of  official  misconduct,  the 
Soffli*"'  ^eciHion  of  tlie  question  wliether  there  Ik?  nnslH;haviuur 
rests  with  tlie  grantor,  subject,  of  course,  to  any  pro 
ceedings  on  the  part  of  tlie  removed  officer.  In  the 
case  of  misconduct  outside  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
iiiiKheliaviuur  must  be  estn'  '  '  1  by  a  previous  con- 
viction by  a  jury.'  When  :..^  ace  is  granted  for  life, 
by  letters  patent,  the  forfeiture  must  be  enforced  by  a 
scire  facias.'  These  principles  apply  to  all  offices, 
whctticr  judicial  or  ministerial,  that  are  held  during 
good  behaviour.'' 

The  legal  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  definitions  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  a  patent  office  may  be 
revoked  is  confirmed  by  an  opinion  of  the  English 
crown  law  officers  (Sir  William  Atherton  and  Sir 
Houndell  Palmer)  communicated  to  the  imperial  govern- 
ment in  1802,  wherein  it  is  stated,  in  reference  to  the 
kind  of  misbehaviour  by  a  judge  that  *  would  be  a  legal 
breach  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  office  is  held,' 
that  *  when  a  public  office  is  held  during  good  behaviour, 
a  power  [of  removal  for  misbehaviour]  must  exist 
somewhere ;  and  when  it  is  put  in  force,  the  tenure  of 
the  office  is  not  thereby  abridged,  but  it  is  forfeited  and 
declared  vacant  for  non-performance  of  the  condition 
on  which  it  was  originally  conferred.'*  To  the  same 
efiect,  Mr.  (afterwards  lord  chief  justice)  Denman  stated 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  appearing 
as  counsel  on  behalf  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,'  that 
independently  of  a  parliamentary  address  or  impeach- 
ment for  the  removal  of  a  judge,  there  were  two  other 
courses  open  for  such  a  purpose.  These  were  Q)  a 
writ  of  scire  facias  to  repeal  the  patent  by  which  the 


*  Rex.  V.  Richardson,  1  Burrow,  ••  CXted  in  Votes  and  Proceedings, 

539.  Leg.   Assemblv,   Victoria,   2d  Seas, 

y  lb.  1866,  V.  1,C.  No.  8. 

'  Com.  Digest  OJicer  (K.  11).  '  See  post,  p.  867. 
»  i  Inst.  117. 
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office  had  been  conferred ;  and  (2)  a  criminal  informa-  Mfltiioda 
tion  [in  the  court  of  king's  bench]  at  the  suit  of  the  ^J^ 
attorney-general.  By  the  latter  of  these,  especially,  ?JJ^°^ 
the  case  might  speedily  be  decided.'"*  On  November  ^ 
23,  1805,  the  Hon.  Robert  Johnson,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  Ireland,  was  convicted 
by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  England,  of  a  libel  upon 
the  lord  Ueutenant  of  Ireland,  and  others.*  After  hia 
conviction,  the  judge  was  permitted  to  effect  a  com- 
promise, and  resign  his  office.'  Elsewhere,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  each  of  the  courses  above 
enumerated  would  be  specially  applicable  have  been 
thus  explained  :  *  First,  in  cases  of  misconduct  not  ex- 
tending to  a  legal  misdemeanour,  the  appropriate  course 
appears  to  be  by  acire  facias  to  repeal  his  patent, 
"  good  behaviour  "  being  the  condition  precedent  of  the 
judges  tenure;  secondly,  when  the  conduct  amounts 
to  what  a  court  might  consider  a  misdemeanour,  then 
by  information  ;  thirdly,  if  it  amounts  to  actual  crime, 
then  by  impeachment ;  fourthly,  and  in  all  caseSf  at 
the  discretion  of  ParUament,  *  by  the  joint  exercise  of 
the  inquisitorial  and  judicial  jurisdiction'  conferred 
upon  both  Houses  by  statute,  when  they  proceed  to 
consider  of  the  expediency  of  addressing  the  crown  for 
the  removal  of  a  judge.* 

By  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  both  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  has  been  determined,  that  judges  of 
superioi"  or  general  jurisdiction  are  not  liable  to  civil  actions  for 
their  judicial  acts,  even  when  such  acts  are  in  excess  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  are  allegetl  to  have  been  done  maliciously  and  cor- 
ruptly,**    But  it  must  be  remembered  that  whatever  immunity  may 

"  Mir.   of  Pari.   1830,   p.   1897.  '  Mir.  of  Pari  1830,  p.  1897. 

Foster  on  the  Writ  of  Scire  Faciat,  '  Lords  Jour.  v.  62,  p.  602. 

Book  3,  ch.  2. — For  decision  as  to  *"  Lange  r.  Benedict,  N.Y.  Ct.  of 

circumstances  under  which  a  writ  of  Appeal,  March  19,  1878.     See  also 

Scire  Facias  may  be  issued,  see  Moore,  H.  McLennan  v.  Hubert  et  al.,  decided 

P.C.  cases  ;  N.S.,  v.  3,  p.  439.  by  the  Ct.  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Mon- 

*  Howell's  State  Trials,  v.  29,  pp.  treal,  in  1874.     L.  C.  Jurist,  v.  22, 

8I-0O2 ;  and  see  Pari.  D.  v.  5,  pp.  p.  294. 
657,  022. 
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attach  to  tho  judges  for  act*  dona  Jndieklly,  in  reapaot  of  all  vroog- 
fal  aot«  done  in  thoir  privata  eapad^  thcj  art  ■mmnhii  to  the 

laws.' 

By  these  authorities  it  is  evident  the  crown  ia  duly 

empowered  to  institute   legal  proceedings  against  the 

grantee  of  a  judicial  or  other  office,  held  during  *  gtxxl 

behaviour '  for  tlie  forfeiture  of  such  office  on  proof  of 

*  misbehaviour '  therein. 

Action  of  But,  in  addition  to  these  methods  of  procedure,  the 

nSnt^for     constitution  has  appropriately  conferred  upon  the  two 

removal      Houses  of  Parliament — in  the  exercise  of  that  suncrin- 

of  a  judge.  ,  ,  i.  -     • 

tendence  over  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  justice 
which  is  one  of  their  most  important  functions — a  right 
to  appeal  to  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  a  judjje  who 
has,  in  their  opinion,  proved  himself  unfit  for  the 
proper  exercise  of  his  judicial  office.  This  power  is 
not,  in  a  strict  sense,  judicial ;  it  may  be  invoked  upon 
occasions  w^hen  the  misl^ehaviour  complaine<l  of  would 
not  constitute  a  legal  breach  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  office  is  held.  The  liability  to  this  kind  of  removal 
is,  in  fact,  a  qualification  of,  or  exception  from,  the 
words  creating  a  tenure  during  good  behaviour,  and 
not  an  incident  or  legal  consequence  thereof. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  this  kind. 
Parliament  is  limited  by  no  restraints,  except  such  as 
When  jus-  may  be  self-imposed.  Nevertheless,  since  statutory 
powers  have  been  conferred  upon  Parliament  which 
define  and  regulate  the  proceedings  against  offending 
judges,  the  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  preserving  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
should  forbid  either  House  from  entertaining  an  appli- 
cation against  a  judge  unless  such  grave  misconduct 
were  imputed  to  him  as  would  warrant,  or  rather  com- 
pel, the  concurrence  of  both  Houses  in  an  address  to 


'  See  Broom,  Const.  Law,  pp.  766, 791. 
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the  crown  for  his  removal  from  the  bench.*  *  Anything 
short  of  this  miglit  properly  be  left  to  public  opinion, 
which  holds  a  salutary  check  over  judicial  conduct,  and 
over  the  conduct  of  public  functionaries  of  all  kinds, 
which  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  make  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  enquiry.'  ^ 

Jiearing  this  in  mind,  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
whom  it  peculiarly  belongs  to  take  the  initiative  in 
such  matters,  should  remember  the  words  once  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  Edmund  Burke  :  *  We  may,  when  we 
see  cause  of  complaint,  administer  a  remedy  ;  it  is  in 
our  choice  by  an  address  to  remove  an  improper  judge ; 
by  imi)eachnient  *  before  the  peers  to  pursue  to  de^' 
tion  a  corrupt  judge  ;  or,  by  Bill,  to  assert,  to  exp— -  ., 
to  enforce,  or  to  reform  the  law,  just  as  the  occasion 
and  necessity  of  the  case  shall  guide  us.  We  stand  in 
a  situation  very  honourable  to  ourselves  and  very  use- 
ful to  our  country,  if  we  do  not  abuse  or  abandon  the 
trust  that  is  placed  in  us.'  "* 

The  first  case  wherein  the  interposition  of  Parliament  J"»*«« 
was  invoked  for  the  removal  of  a  judge,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  occurred  in  1805,  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Fox,  of  the  Irish  bench.  After 
a  protracted  investigation,  however,  the  prosecution 
was  abandoned,  on  the  ground  that  the  proceeding, 
which  had  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  should 
have  been  commenced  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
according  to  ancient  constitutional  principle,  the  Lords 
are  judges,  the  Commons  are  the  grand  inquest  of  the 
nation."     But  the  case  is  deserving  of  a  careful  studv. 


J  Fitzmaurice,  Life  of  Ld.  Shel-  Trials, 767).— The  proo(Hiui«  upon  an 

burne,  v.  2,  p.  219;  see  ante,  vol.  1,  impeacbment  bv  the  H.  of  C.  is  de- 

p.  571.  scribed  in  detail  in  the  23rd  chapter 

*  Att.-Gen.  Pollock,  Hans.  D.  v.  of  Sir  Erskine  May's  treatise  on  the 

66,  p.  lOiK).  Usages  of  PHi'liauoent. 

'  As  ill  the  case  of  I^i-d  Bacon,  ■"  Burkes  Speeches,  v.  1,  p.  80. 

in  1620  (2  St.  Trials,  1087),  and  \A.  "  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  414.  Free- 

Chanc.  Macclesfield,  in  1725  (IG  St.  man,  in  Int.  Ilev.  t.  3,  p.  739, 
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as,  notwithfltanding  the  oraiaiiion  in  the  sUtutet  of  any 

(lircctionB  as  to  the  way  in  v'     *    «!uch  investigati-  - 

should  be   conducted — an   (m  which  led  at 

outset  to  considerable  difHculty  ii  jing  the  oonrac 

of  procedure — tliere  was,  and  ever  Uan  been,  a  ti 

determination,  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  L< 

Ikj  governed  upon  such  o<!caflions  by   the  est.i 

principles  of  justice  in  the  trial  of  criminal  charges. 

Mr.  Fnx  wAJi  A  jud({o  of  the  Conrt  ol  CoouBoa  P1«m  in  IraUiMi. 
On  May  31,  1M04,  »  p<^tition  warn  pwantad  to  Um  Hoom  of  Lordii, 

oompUiniiig  of  hiM  judicial  conduct  upon  Tarioas  oocMnona;  «)  li 
was  followed  by  a  petition  from  the  jadgo  bimaelf,  that  ha  miglii  I- 
duly  informed  of  the  charges  preferred  agAUiat  him,  and  be  \>er 
mitted  to  answer  l>y  himself  and  ooonael  in  his  own  defence. 
Whereupon  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  oompUint  was  ordered  to  be 
communicated  to  the  judge.*  On  July  6,  artidea  of  oompUint, 
founded  in  part  upon  the  same  petition,  were  praaented  to  the  Houm* 
of  Lords  by  a  peer,  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  a  copy  thereof 
to  be  furnished  to  Mr.  Justice  Pox.»  But  the  articlea  were  not  pro- 
ceeded upon,  as  soon  afterwards  ParliAm<>nt  was  prorogued. 

Enrly  in  the  ensuing  Session,  on  January  21, 1805,  three  petit  i:^ 
were  presented  against  Judge  Fox,  together  with  new  and  aiiieii<l<'<i 
articles  of  complaint,  which  the  House  resolved  to  consider  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole. <>  ri>on  the  order  being  read  for  the  House 
to  resolve  itself  into  this  committee,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  select 
committee  to  consider  of  the  matter  alleged  against  the  judge,  and 
of  the  evidence  which  might  be  brought  in  support  of  the  same/ 
But  neither  the  judge,  nor  any  person  on  his  behalf,  was  allowed  to 
be  present  at  the  meetings  of  this  committee,*  the  proceedings  of 
which  were,  after  a  time,  ordered  to  be  discontinued  by  the  House, 
and  the  matters  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Justice  Fox  to  be  examined 
into  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  '  with  a  view  to  consider  of 
an  address  to  the  king  to  remove '  the  said  judge,  '  if  a  sufficient 
jjround  for  such  address  shall  be  substantiated  by  proof  before  this 
House.' '     Accordingly,  on  May.  22,    the  House  agreed  to  resolve 

•  Lords'  Jour.  v.  44,  pp.  '>o8,  «{19.    June  7,  upon  petition  of  Judge  Fox, 
f  Pari.  Deb.  v.  2,  p.  950. — The    that  he   might   have  access  to  the 

Lords  entry  of  this  proceeding  was  orders,    proceedings,    and    evidence 

afterwards  ordered  to  be  expunged  taken  by  the  select  committee,  it  was 

from  the  Journal.     See  Lords  Jls.  v.  ordered  to  be  revived,  and  to  rep<jrt 

44  p.  647,  V.  45,  p.  18L  forthwith  the  evidence  to  the  House. 

'  "  Pari.  Deb.  v.  3,  pp.  22,  46.  lb.  p.  246.     The  report  was  made  on 

'  Lords'  Jls.  V.  45,  p.  21.  June    10,    and  was   directed   to  be 

•  Pari.  D.  V.  7,  p.  754.  printed  for  the  use  of  members  only. 
»  Lords'  Jls.   V.  45,  p.   18L    On  lb.  pp.  253-295. 
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itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to  oonaider  of  «  motian  for  mn 
address  to  the  king,  representing  varioas  inaUnoM  wherein  Mr. 
Justice  Fox  had  misconducted  himself  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial 
functions,  'and  for  these  reasons  praying  that  his  majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  remove  the  said  Luke  Fox  from  his  said  office/ 
and  to  enquire  into  tlie  facta  alleged  in  the  said  motion.  The 
petitions  of  complaint  were  referred  to  this  committee,  and  leave 
given  to  the  petitioners  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in  sapport  of  the 
same.  Leave  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Fox  to  be  present,  and  to  be 
heard  by  himself  or  counsel,  against  the  moticm  ;  oc^Mea  ci  which, 
and  of  the  petitions,  were  ordered  to  be  communicated  to  him.* 
After  some  deliU'ration  aa  to  the  place  in  vhich  Mr.  Fox  ahoold  be 
lieard,  it  was  ordered  that  be  should  be  accommodated  with  a  chair 
below  the  bar.*  The  enquiry  at  the  bar  was  then  commenced,  and 
continued  from  time  to  time  until  the  close  of  tlie  aaMMMi,  when  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners  was  still  unfiniahad.  A  Bill  waa 
iicconlingly  introduced,  which  received  the  royal  aaaant,  to  con- 
tinue the  proceedings  in  the  Houae  of  Lorda  upon  this  matter,  not- 
witlistanding  any  prorogation  or  dissolution  of  Pariiament," 

On  February  24,  1806,  a  day  was  appointed  by  tlie  House  of 
Lords  fur  resuming  the  enquiry  into  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Fox  ; 
but  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  and  postponed  again  and  again, 
without  anything  being  done.  At  length,  on  June  3,  Judge  Fox 
petitioned  the  House,  complaining  of  being  subjected  to  a  protracted 
and  costly  investigation,  extending  over  three  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  reflecting  upon  his  good  name  and  -s.  Tliis 
petition  was  taken  into  consideration  on  June  19,  i  id  Gren- 
ville  (the  prime  minister)  moved  that  further  proceedings  in  the 
matter  of  complaint  against  Mr.  Fox  be  postponed  for  two  months 
{i.e.  to  a  period  l>eyond  the  session),  urging,  on  behalf  of  this  motion, 
that  the  proceedings  had  been  wrong  from  the  b^inning,  iji  " 
originated  in  the  Lords  insteatl  of  in  the  Commons.  It 
undeniable  law  of  Parliament  that,  except  for  the  maintenance  ot  its 
own  privileges,  '  no  criminal  complaint  can  be  preferred  and  pro- 
ceeded upon  in  this  House,'  originally.  '  The  House  of  Conmious  is 
the  grand  inquest  of  the  high  court  of  Parliament,  and  it  is  compe- 
tent for  them  alone  to  bring  commonei-s  before  your  lordships  for 
high  crimes  and  niisdemeanoui  s.  Even  in  the  case  of  peers,  the  in- 
quest is  preferred  elsewhere,  and  the  Bill  is  removed  to  your  lord- 
ships' House,  in  order  that  you  may  proceed.'  Were  the  proposed 
address  persevered  in,  it  would  still  require  the  concurrence  of  the 
Commons  to  give  it  force  and  effect.     The  House  of  Commons,  when 


Lords'  Jouninls.  v.  46,  pp.  2Wi,  201.  »  Ih.  pp.  208,  219,  223. 

•  4oGeo.  III.c.  117. 
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the  CMe  came 
aspect,  and  u 

Mr.  JuMti'  light  to  be  prooe*  bjr  w»j  of  i 

ni""*  ••'  w  of  the  UooM  of   I-  "-'I  ol  bj  i) 

I  I  of  an  addresi  for  h}>«  m  oAeo. 

said  L<jnl  <;nnville,  *Me  in  what  »  '      T' 

of  your  lonlKhipe  would  be  liable  14* 

fact  that  you  had  afawady  decided/  *  It  has  baas  aaid,  ihm,t  vnieai 
you  admit  the  power  of  the  Hooae  of  Lords,  there  it  no  daaae  in  tho 
Act  by  which  yoa  can  giro  effwt  to  the  olauwa  for  the  rwaowd  of 
the  judges.'  But,  'there  are  many  other  easM,  with  rafard  to 
which  matters  may  arine  for  t)>e  diaerelkm  ol  the  Hoaaa,  without 
tho  necessity  of  your  lordships  deciding  originally.'  For  esaaiple, 
where  a  judge  had  been  convicted  elsewhere  of  an  offmee,  'it  might 
be  a  proper  exercise  of  your  lordships'  functions  to  say,  that  al- 
though Huch  conviction  was  not  for  a  miedemeaDonr  that  indoced 
the  forfeiture  of  office,  yet  it  rendered  him  vnit  to  be  continaed  in 
the  exercise  of  the  judicial  fanotioos,  ....  and  a  fit  object  for  the 
discretionary  exercise  of  the  power  of  this  liooae  to  advise  his  re 
moval.'  While  it  would  be  well  to  satisfy  every  clause  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  '  yet  I  would  wish  that  some  sboiald  rsasaia  wnsatiefied 
rat  iter  than  you  should  assume  a  jnriedietion  eo  inooafWtieBt  to 
exercise,  and  so  perilous  to  the  sohjeota  ol  this  realm.'  At  the  doea 
of  the  debate  Lord  Grenville's  motion  was  agreed  to,  on  a  division, 
and  thus  the  proceedings  against  Judge  Fox  came  to  an  end.'  No 
further  proceedings  against  the  judge  were  instituted  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  and  he  remained  upon  the  bendi  until  July  23, 
1816,  when  he  resigned  his  office.' 
^•■•o'  On  June  2,  1819,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Comnxms,  in  his 

Cleland  place,  presented  an  article  of  charge  of  certain  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours against  the  Hon.  James  McCleland,  one  of  the  barons  of 
the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland,  which  was  deliveretl  in  at  the 
table  of  the  House  and  read.  He  then  moved  that,  on  that  day 
fortnight,  the  House  would  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  take  the  said  article  into  consideration.  Lord  Castlereagh 
(the  foreign  secretary)  denied  that  *  there  was  any  rational  ground 
to  impute  such  corruption  to  Baron  McCleland  as  to  justify  the 
enquiry  ; '  and  after  a  short  debate  the  motion  was  withdrawn  ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  said  article  of  charge  be  rejected.* 


»  Pari.  D.  V.  7,  pp.  226,  606, 5  6,  the  House  acted  -.  i6.  p.  788. 
752-772. — See  a  protest   signed   by  '  Haydn,  Bof>k   of   Dignities,  p. 

Lords  Abercom,  Eldon,  and  others,  455 ;  and  see   Wright's   History   of 

against  the   abrupt    termination    of  Ireland,  v.  3,  p.  323. 
tiiese  proceedings,  and  disputing  the  •  Com.  Jour.  v.  74,  p.  493.  PsrL 

validity  of  the  reasons  upon  which  D.  v.  11,  pp.  850-854. 
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In  1821  Chief  Baron  Standish  O'Grady,  of  tlie  Irish  Court  of  Owe  of 
Exchequer,  was  accused  by  tlie  comminioners  on  the  oourts  of  ^^^ 
justice  in  Ireland,  in  their  nintli  and  eleventh  r^Mrts,  with  having  o'Mtmij. 
unjustly  and  arbitrarily  increaaed  his  own  fees.*  The  charge  w«s 
investigated  by  two  select  committees  of  the  House  oi  Cowimons,  bj 
whom  the  accusation  was  confirmed.^  Their  reports  were  oommnni- 
cated  by  the  government  to  the  eommissioners,  who  again  examined 
the  chief  baron  and  other  witnesses  in  relation  thereto,  and  nade 
known  to  the  government  the  result  of  this  further  investigation. 
Finally,  the  several  reports  of  the  eommissioners  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  who  retorted  a  series  ci  resolutions, 
explanatory  of  the  allegations  against  the  chief  baron,  which  were 
agreed  to  by  the  House.  Whereupon  it  was  resolved,  after  uiudi 
delmte,  and  the  rejection  of  soma  amendmanta  excalpatory  ot  ihm 
chief  Itaron  :  ( 1 )  That  the  receipt  of  iaes  bj  judges  in  the  eoorta 
of  common  law  and  exchequer  Itaa  been  reeently  abolished  by  law. 
(2)  That  this  House,  under  all  the  cirenmstanoea  abore  stated,  does 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  adopt  any  further  proeeedings  in  the  oaso 
of  the  Cliief  Baron  O'Gratly.* 

On  June  14,  IS'i.*),  a  petition  from  one  Canfor  was  presented  to  Cmnnt 
the  House  of  Commons,  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  William  Jodge 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  *•*"'***• 
Surivy,  under  certain  circumstances  therein  detailed,  which  it  was 
alleged  amounted  to  '  a  denial  of  justice  '  in  a  particular  case,  *  by 
which  a  charge  of  felony  was  suppressed  and  defeated.'  Mr.  Ken- 
rick was  also  a  judge  of  great  sessions  in  Wales,  an  office  since 
abolished,  but  which  at  this  time  ranked,  both  as  regarded  jurisdic- 
tion and  tenure,  with  that  of  a  judge  of  the  court  of  king's  bench 
in  England.**  Canfor's  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table  and 
to  be  printed  ;  and  copies  of  certain  affidavits  in  the  case  ordered  to 
be  laid  l)efore  the  House.*  On  June  21,  the  foregoing  petition  was 
read,  and  ordere<l  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  a  future  day,  the 
j>etition  and  order  to  be  communicated  to  Mr.  Kenrick  ;  and  the 
petitioner  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  by  iiimself  or  counsel,  ordered  to  attend 
the  House  on  the  day  mentioned.*^  At  the  time  appointetl,  the 
petition  was  considei^ed  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  wherein 
several  witnesses  were  examined,  and  the  evidence  taken  ordered  to 
Ije  printed  by  the  House.K  On  the  same  day  a  petition  was  received 
from  Mr.  Kenrick,  setting  forth  certain  statements  in  his  own  de- 


•  Com.  Jour.  v.  7C,  p.  432 ;  v.  78,  70,  sec.  14. 
P-  l'^»''>.  *  Cora.  Jour.  v.  80,  p.  6.3C.    Pari. 

"  Ih.  V.  70,  p.  409 :  V.  78,  p.  321.  Deb.  N.  S.  v.  l.i,  p.  ll.ig. 

'    lb.  V.  78,  pp.  4<>7.  470.  '  Com.  Jour.  v.  80,  p.  582. 

«•  See  Pari.   Deb.  N.S.  v.  14,  p.  «  Ih.n.  COO, 

659  ;  11  Geo.  IV.  ami  1  Will.  IV.  c. 
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.hi.ii.' 

Ki-nri'k 


>r       fence,  sabmitting  bia  eondvot  to  Um  i»TO«mhU  oowidiiiitiwi  of  tlie 


HouM,  and  praying  UMUjutkooiiglii  bo  donoUa  iatbo] 
wliioh  poiition  wm  oidotod  to  Uo  opoa  tbe  table  oad  b»  priftted.^ 
On  JunA  28,  Mr.  Kooriflk  ofiUD  potitfaood  tbo  Homo  for  tiao  u> 
ennhlo  him  to  prapofo  iaotruoKoiio  for  Ui  BOiiwI,  md  to  obtain 
oonnMl  to  oroM-examine  tbe  witaoMto  ia  tUa  ooqvirjr ;  tiM  Homo 
immediately  reearoed  tbeir  inT— tigation  of  the  eaaa,  la  ooaaillao 
of  the  whole,  when  a  raaolntion  waa  rapofted,  that  the  rowaifoe 
(lid  not  think  it  nooeMary  to  rMoonMond  any  forthar  prnnwdiwfi 
with  reference  to  the  petition  of  Oanlor.*  The  anqai^  lalo  iMi 
oaae  proceeded  (aa  was  afterwards  stated)  on  the  grmuid  that  if  it 
ooald  be  proved  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  acted  impraperly  in  his 
character  of  justice  of  the  peace,  it  ought  to  be  considered  aa  vnittiag 
him  to  fill  the  higher  office  of  a  judged 

Meanwhile,  on  the  same  day,  and  before  the  Hooae  went  into 
committee,  a  memWr  in  his  place  chargad  William  Kenrick,  Eaq., 
one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  great  ■wsions  in  Walea,  a  joatice  of 
the  peace  for  Surrey,  and  recorder  of  Dover,  with  another  oflboee, 
viz.  :  That  he  preferred  before  a  netghbourin)^  magistrate  a  charge 
of  feluny  against  a  poor  nan  naOMd  Franks,  without  any  saflMent 
proof ;  anil  that  he  had  otberwiae  miacondncted  hiaMelf  in  npud  to 
this  matter.  It  waa  then  ordered  that  a  copy  of  thia  diarize  be 
communicated  to  Mr.  Kenrick.''  The  transaction  complained  of  in 
this  case  referred  solely  to  Mr.  Kenrick  as  a  private  individual,  and, 
if  in  fault,  he  was  answerable  for  the  same  to  the  ordinary  Icfil 
tribunals.!  Nevertheless,  early  in  the  ensuing  session,  on  February 
14,  182G,  the  House  was  moved  for  the  reading  of  the  Joomal  of 
June  27.  1825,  relative  to  the  charge  against  Mr.  Kenrick,  in  the 
case  of  Franks,  and  resolved  to  consider  the  said  charge  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  a  future  day,  giving  leave  to  Mr.  Kenrick 
to  attend  by  himself,  his  counsel,  or  agents,  and  CH-dering  a  copy  of 
the  charge  to  be  communicated  to  him.""  On  February  17,  this 
committee  sat,  examined  several  witnesses,  and  reported  the  minutes 
of  evidence  to  the  House,  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  on  Tuesday  next  ;  Mr.  Kenrick,  Ac., 
having  leave  to  attend."  On  the  day  appointed,  after  omsideration 
of  the  case,  it  was  moved  to  resolve  :  that  the  charge  against  W. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  great  sessions  in 
Wales,  has  been  fully  established  by  evidence,  except  so  &r  as  it 

"  Com.  Jour.  v.  80,  p.  602.  "  lb.  p.  76.— On  this  occasion,  the 

»  lb.  p.  612  ;  see  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  Speaker  advised  tbe  House,  in  detail, 

v.  13,  pp.  1425-1433.  as  to  the  course  of  procedure  in  com- 

J  2b.  V.  14,  p.  511.  mittee  of  the  whole,  and  upon  the 

k  Com.  Jour.  v.  80,  p.  607.  report,  see  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  v.  14,  pp. 

»  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.  v.  14,  p.  51 1 .  .500  502. 
■•  Com.  Jour.  v.  81,  p.  44. 
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imputes  to  him  that  he  applied  for  leave  to  withdraw  hi«  proMCution 
against  J.  Franks,  on  account  of  his  gootl  chaimcter  ;  but  the  motioa 
was  opposed  by  the  attorney-general  on  the  ground  that  it  was  DOt 
proved,  and  it  was  n^;atived  without  a  division.* 

The  next  case  of  this  kind  which  was  submitted  to  ^f'J*' 
Parliament  was  that  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington.     It  is  Bjimng- 
memorable  as  being  the  first  instance  wherein  an  address  **^- 
for  the  removal  of  a  judge  received  the  sanction  of  both 
Houses,  and  the  compliance  of  the  crown. 

On  May  20,  1^  'louM  of  Commons  addressed  the  crown 

with  a  re(|ue8t  that  luissioners  of  judicial  enquiry  in  IreUnd 

might  be  direet«<l  t«  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  Admiralty  Court 
thereof,  which  was  presided  over  by  8ir  Jonah  Barrington.'  Direc- 
tions were  given  acconlingly.  In  the  following  seasion  a  report  of 
the  said  eonnuissioners  on  the  conduct  of  Sir  Jonah  Barrington,  with 
other  docunieuts,  including  a  deposition  from  Judge  Barriugt<m  in 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  were  laid  before  the  Hooae,  and  referred 
to  a  select  committee  to  report  their  observations  on  the  aoonaations 
pi*eferred  and  the  defence  made.^  This  committee,  without  assuming 
the  right  of  summoning  Sir  Jonah  to  appear  before  them,  understand- 
ing that  he  was  desirous  of  being  examined,  notified  him  of  their 
appointment,  and  permitted  him  to  attend  and  give  evidence,  as 
well  as  to  state  the  persons  whose  evidence  he  desired  might  be 
taken  in  his  own  behalf.  After  a  full  investigation,  the  committee 
reported  their  opinion  that  the  judge  had  been  guilty  of  malversation 
in  office  on  certain  specified  occasions  ;  leaving  it  to  the  House  to 
determine  the  expediency  of  addressing  the  crown  for  his  removal 
from  the  benck''  On  March  18,  1830,  the  several  reports  aforesaid, 
with  the  judge's  deposition,  were  read,  and  the  House  resolved  to  go 
into  committee  to  consider  of  the  same  on  a  future  day  named.  This 
day  was  tixed  for  about  six  weeks  hence,  so  as  to  give  Sir  Jonah 
Barrington  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  to  shape  his  defence.*  On 
May  6  the  House  went  into  committee,  when  the  members  in  charge 
of  this  case  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  setting  forth  the  grounds 
of  complaint  against  Sir  Jonah  for  his  misconduct  and  malversation 
in  office,  and  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  he 
was  unfit  to  continue  to  hold  the  office  of  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty.     Tliese  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be 


»  Pari.  Deb.  N.S.  v.  14,  pp.  670-  Mir.  of  Pari.  1829,  p.  ]9i>l ;  Speech 

078.  of  Mr.  Wynn,  chairman  of  the  seWt 

«•  Mir.  of  Pari.  1828,  p.  1577.  committee,  ib.  IS-W,  p.  189i». 
1   Ih.  1820,  p.  lir,;j.  '  Ih.  \^m,  p.  86.5. 

'  C\)m.  Pap.    1829,  v.  4,  p.   10; 
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Rlr  J.  Diir.  n^poited  to  ih«  Hoom.*    At  this  itAff^  Sir  Jomh  pdMoMd  for  an 

linirnn'ii     f^nquiiy  »t  tiiA  }«r,  mmI  Uwi  h«  miffhi  Im  aMuwmi  eo«Mfl  for  hie 

"^'  defrnoe.'*   LMve  to  be  liMrtI  bjr  eovawl  wm  gHrM^  mid  Mr.  Dmmmi 

AddreMod  the  Room  in  tiMi  MpMity.*    It  wm  «rg«d  bf  tmnmA, 

that  in  n  procwding  lor  tbo  romord  oi  a  jodgo  vndor  iko  i«*tet«, 
tho  lloune  ought  to  adopi  «•  the  fovndatkm  ol  tiMir  aiwn  judicial 
prooMHiiugi  nothing  bat  proof  of  guilt,  givoo  aeeoiding  to  tlw  atriei 
rulea  of  lagftl  oridwMO.  Hurt  tho  Ho«M  ongh^  not  to  bo  bond  by 
any  provioui  enquiry,  oondnelod  by  a  nioet  oooMnillM  <d  ito  own 
members,  but  thould  not  proeood  by  addraa  oxoipt  ftfUr  tbo  fdlHi 
provioui  investigation  into  the  caae  by  tk«  Houm  itaelf.  In  reply, 
it  wai  argued  that  the  House,  tieing  faoo  to  oboOM  it«  eoorw  of  pro- 
cedure against  the  delinquont  judge,  bod,  oot  of  oomponrion  for  bio 
age  and  intirmities,  profcrretl  t/i  proosed  by  ma  addrsii,  to  instituting 
an  im|>e«cl»mpnt,  or  sending  him  to  a  ooort  of  jnstioe  for  trial  ;  the 
punishment  consequent  upon  an  addrMO  being  lifter  tbao  thai 
whioli  would  follow  upon  either  of  the  other  coamo.  Finally,  the 
H0U80  refused  to  Uko  additional  evidenoe  at  the  bar,  on  the  groand 
tliat  so  strong  a  caee  against  the  judge  had  been  already  made  o«t, 
on  sworn  testimony  before  the  eommiaaionera,  and  after  a  aeavdiing 
inveKtigation  before  a  committee— eridenoe^  moreorer,  of  a  docn- 
mentary  description,  founded  upon  admiariona  by  Sir  Jonah  himself — 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  further  testimony.  This  deeision, 
however,  was  much  questioned  by  some  learned  uieuben,  and  par- 
ticularly by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  (an  ez-attorney-general),  who 
said,  although  ho  require*!  nothing  to  oonrinoe  him  of  Sir  Jonah's 
guilt,  and  was  reatly  to  make  allowance  for  the  qieeial  circnmslanees 
of  the  case,  yet,  '  looking  at  the  question  in  a  constitutional  point 
of  view,  he  could  not  but  think  that  an  address  for  the  removal  of  a 
judge  ought  to  be  passed  upon  the  hearing  of  evidence  at  the  bar.** 
This  view  was  entertained  by  the  judge  himself,  who  petitioned  the 
House  for  such  an  investigation,  prior  to  the  passing  of  an  address.* 

Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  on  May  22,  the  series  of 
resolutions  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  without  further  enquiry, 
and  a  eoniniittee  appointed  to  draft  an  address  to  the  crown  there- 
upon. The  address,  which  recapitulated  the  acts  of  malversation  of 
which  Sir  Jonah  Harrington  had  l>een  guilty,  and  declared  that  it 
would  be  unfit,  and  of  bad  example,  that  he  should  continue  to  hold 
office  as  a  judge,  was  reported,  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  lonls  for  their  concurrence.? 

The  House  of  Lords  applied,  by  message,  to  the  Commons  for 

»  Mir.  of  Pari.   18:30,  pp.  1672-  "  Ih.  p.  1W4. 

]57«.  '  Jf>.  p.  li*rK». 

"  lb.  p.  1702.  ''  Mirl.  of  Pari.  1830,  pp.  190.5, 

"  If>.  pp.  18l«,  1807.  1956,  IDoO. 
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copies  of  all  the  documents  upon  which  the  addivhs  wa*  founded, 
iiicludiug  the  i'e{x>rt  of  the  select  committee  on  Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton 'h  case.  All  these  papers  were  communicated  to  their  lordships.* 
At  this  stage,  Sir  Jonah  petitioned  the  Hooae  of  Lords,  MMTWrnting 
hifl  innocence  of  the  charges  made  against  him,  protesting  against 
the  uncoiuititutionality  of  the  course  adopted  bj  the  House  of 
Coiuinons  in  passing  an  address  to  the  crown  for  his  rauoval  from 
ottioe,  under  a  penal  statute,  without  '  public  emjuiry  and  investiga- 
tion at  the  bar,'  and  praying  that  their  kwdihipe  voald  grant  him 
leave  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  and  to  prodnee  evidence  at  their  bar 
in  his  own  defence.  Permission  was  granted  aeoofdingly.*  The 
enquiry  then  proceeded  in  due  forat,  the  attorney  general  being 
ordered  to  attend,  with  the  niie*— ry  witnesses  on  both  aides.  The 
case  aigaiitst  the  judge  was  opened  by  the  ettornqT'  nnd  aoli*^!'- ■^ 
generals  at  the  bar  of  the  House^  in  presenoe  of  Sir  Jonah  iw 
riugton  and  his  ooonseL  The  d^enee  and  erose-examinations 
were  conducted  in  part  by  Sir  Jonah  and  in  part  bj  hia  eoonseL 
After  the  witnesses  for  tlie  prosecution  had  been  eiamined,  the 
judge's  counsel  s{Mjke  on  his  behalf,  and  the  attorney-general  in 
reply.  The  evidence  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed.^  Afterwards, 
the  address  was  fully  coiuiidered  and  agreed  to^  and  the  Hooae  of 
i'oniinons  acquainted  therewith.*'  Certain  membera  were  deputed 
by  the  two  Houses  to  present  the  address,  and  his  majesty  was 
pIeus(Hl  to  reply  to  the  same  as  follows  :  *  I  cannot  but  regret  the 
circumstances  which  liave  led  to  this  address.  I  will  give  directions 
that  Sir  Jonah  Harrington  be  removed  from  the  office  whieh  he  holds 
of  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Ireland.'  *  Thus,  after 
a  protracted  investigation,  extending  over  three  sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  proceedings  against  Judge  Barriugtou  were  brought  to  a 
successful  close. 

Tlie  next  case  of  this  description  which  engaged  the  o»««  of 
atiention  of  Parliament  was  that  of  Sir  William  Smith,  smith, 
one  of  the  barons  of  llie  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  Ireland, 
in  1834,  the  particulai"s  of  which  have  been  described 
in  a  previous  chapter.*  The  point  established  upon  this 
occasion  was  that  the  Ilouse  will  not  sanction  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  select  connnittee  to  enquire  into  the  conduct 
of   a  judge,   unless   a  pnina  facie  case — sufficient,  if 


»  I^ords'  Jour.  v.  62,  pp.  162, 166,  '  lb.  p.  9t)8. 

583,  597.  <*  Lords'  and  Com.  Jour.  July  22, 

»  lb.  p.  501).  1830. 
«•  11.  pp.  002,  710,  873,  879,  901.  •  Ante,  vol.  1,  p.  579. 
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substantiated,  to  justify  his  remofal  from  th«  bench, 
pursuant  to  an  nddrcM  to  the  crown  under  the  ^ 

is  made  out  by  the  movv*-  f  •••  ♦'•♦.  .ippointmeiii  ••  r«ch 
committee/ 

On  FebruRrjr  21,  1843,  Mr.  ThonM  DwieoMb*  mIM  ■Nsartca 
in  the  Hoom  of  ComiMiui  toeartiOB  B^^jlOioB^h^^  W|iiMrfwn  ia  tte 
chargM  of  Lord  Afaingtr,  ddif  bsran  dt  tiM  oowi  «f  MoksqMr,  mmI 
AUoged  that  hia  kMnUiip's  jodkid  ooodMi  had  bMn  |wrti«l,  mnomt' 
Mtitutional,  and  opprMdvo ;  dao,  tiMt  bo  hod  OMido  mo  of  *^Tirn 
political  and  party  Ungooge  on  the  bendi.  H«  thon  BieToil 
•olve,  *thai  petitions  horing  boon  prooiiilod  to  tkio  Howo,  com 
pUining  of  Lord  Ghiof  Baron  Abfaigar,  wboa  pwidJug  m  Jn4f» 
upon  the  execution  of  the  Ute  iipecUl  ooouniMioB,  oxoeotcd  fa  tbo 
counties  of  ClieMtcr  and  lAncaster,  this  Hoom  do  ■vmiaon  witaoMoo 
to  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  laagvage  aaed  bj  tbo 
said  judge  in  charging  tbo  grand  jarioa,  and  in  oaiBinfaif  «p  tbo 
eases  to  the  petty  juries  who  wore  OBpamidlod  mdor  mmIi  speeial 
oommiarions,  and  also  in  passing  ■ontonoes  vpon  priaonots  eonvirted 
under  the  same  commission.''  Tbo  attomej-genstal  (Sir  F.  Pollock) 
n^HJstod  this  motion,  and  defended  tbe  conduct  of  the  judge.  He 
*  did  not  deny  the  proper  vocation  of  tbo  House  of  Oonunons  for  snob 
enquiries  in  general,'  bat  considered  tbo  pwsnt  ooaipbint  to  be 
wlioUy  unsubstantiated.^  It  is  in  fact  an  admitted  principle  that 
'  no  government  should  support  a  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  a  judge,  unless  they  have  first  made  an  investigation,  and 
nro  prepared  to  say  that  they  think  it  a  fit  case  to  be  f (flowed  up  by 
an  address  for  his  dismissaL' ' 

In  reference  to  the  allegation  that  Lord  Abinger  had  spoken 
from  the  Ijench  in  terms  that  were  more  appropriate  to  a  politician 
than  to  a  judge,  it  was  allowed  that,  according  to  ancient  usage  and 
the  requirements  of  his  office,  it  sometimes  became  the  duty  of  a 
judge  to  refer  to  political  affairs  ;i  but  Lord  John  Russell  objected 
that  Lord  Abinger  had  '  spoken  both  as  a  politician  and  a  lawyer/ 
when  he  should  have  spoken  only  as  the  judge.  Nevertheless,  *  be 
regarded  the  independence  of  the  judges  to  be  so  sacred,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  imperious  necessity  should  induce  the  House  to  adopt 


'  Mir.  of  Pari.  1834,  p.  304  ;  and  lev,  Hans.  D.  v.  66,  p.  1102. 

see  Hans.  D.  v.  182,  p.  1636.     Jb.  \.  '  i  Hans.  D.  v.  66,  pp.  1071,  1100. 

200,  p.  757.  See  Lord  Abinger's  letter  to  Duke 

«  Hans.  D.  V.  66,  pp.  1037-1068.  of  Wellington  in  defence   of  tli«>e 

^  lb.  p.  108S.  charges,  together  with  the  charges  in 

'  Sir  Jas.  Scarlett,  Mir.  of  Pari,  full,  in  his  son's  Memoir  of  the  Chief 

18-34,  p.  136;thecbanc.oftheeicheq.  Baron,  pp.  168-191. 

(Lord  Altborp),/6.  p.  138;  Mr.  Wort- 
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a  courae  that  might  tend  to  weaken  their  ■taiMJing  or  —  ■*■■§■*  their 
auttiority.'  ■'  Sir  James  Gratiam  *  did  not  objeei  to  qoiataona  of  tliia 
nature  being  asked  in  the  House,'  but  yet  he  oonadered  it  wa«  *  doe 
to  the  cause  of  justice  itself  to  defend  th«  jndgM  ai  th*  luMi»  mlMB 
we  sliall  be  satisfied  that  their  conduct  ham  been  «on«|it|  And  Ummt 
motives  dishonest.'  He  further  declared  thst— «xfiept  in  Baroo 
Smith's  case  (above  mentioned),  wherein  tha  Ho«M  rttnoed  it« 
steps— there  had  been  no  instance  of  tiie  HooM  o(  OOOUBOOS  in- 
stituting an  enquiry  with  a  view  to  discover  evidence,  bot  thnt  it 
bad  been  the  invanable  practice  for  distinct  ohMKes  and  qpeeiBc 
allegations  to  be  made,  with  a  proffar  of  eridenoe  in  npport  of  tlie 
«ame,  before  the  House  was  called  npon  to  eomoMBee  proeeedingi  of 
this  description.'  Mr.  Duncombe's  motion  was  thao  nigpitiTed  faj  a 
large  nmjority." 

On  Ft^bruary  13,  1867,  Earl  Rii«eU  pwieented  «  petitioo  to  the  ckseaTHM 
House  of  Lords  from  a  Mr.  Wasoo,  winplniniBg  of  eertain  eondoet  n^Mtoy 
of  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  which,  it  was  aUe^Bd,  rendered  him  unfit  for  Kslly. 
the  office  to  which  he  had  been  reoentlj  af^Mintod,  of  lord  ehief 
baron  of  tlte  excltei[uer,  and  praying  for  an  enquiry  into  the  anme^ 
in  order  that,  if  the  charge  should  be  proven,  an  address  to  the 
crown  fur  the  removal  of  the  said  judge  might  be  passnd  by  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Earl  Russell  stated  that  he  did  not  CMicur 
in  the  prayer  of  the  petition  (which  related  to  events  which  had 
taken  place  thirty-two  years  previously),  but  that  be  had  felt  it  to 
Ixi  his  duty  to  present  it,  rather  than  refuse  Mr.  Waaon  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  a  constitutional  remedy  in  a  matter  of  great  pub- 
lic importance.  He  addetl,  that  he  had  given  a  copy  of  the  petition 
beforehand  to  the  lord  chancellor,  for  the  information  of  the  lord 
chief  baron,  so  as  to  enable  him,  on  the  presentation  of  the  peti- 
tion, to  rebut  the  cliarges  therein  contained.  A  debate  then  followed, 
wherein  the  conduct  of  the  judge  upon  the  occasion  in  question  was 
completely  vindicated,  by  the  lord  chanoeU(Hr  and  other  peers. 
Earl  Russell  acknowledged  that  all  the  charges  preferred  had  been 
satisfactorily  answered,  and,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  he  withdrew  the  petition." 

This  case  gave  rise  to  an  action  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
by  Mr.  AVason  against  Mr.  Walter,  the  proprietor  of  the  Times,  to 
recover  damages  for  an  alleged  libel  contained  in  a  report  of  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Wason's 
petition,  and  in  leading  articles  commenting  on  that  debate.  But 
the  court,  upon  two  occasions,  in  1867  and  1868,  decided  that  'a 
faithful  and  bond  fide  i-eport  of  a  debate  in  Parliament  is  a  privi- 


Hans.  P.  V.  66.  p.  1124.  »  Ih.  p.  1140. 

Ih.  pp.  1121),  ll.JO.  »  Hans.  1).  v.  185,  pp  257-27a. 
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k^ged  paUioatioii,  and  cantioi  Ixi  humIo  Umj  aubicoi  of  mi  moUtm  for 
libel  on  aoooujit  of  HUteutMito  ooittaiMKi  in  Um  apimeUm  tliwMii  f- 
ported  ; '  aUo,  that '  oritMnM  m  wrttOTi  ol  |MbUe  iatanat,  if 
writtan  hoocatly,'  Ac.,  are  oqoally  pririkfid.* 

From  an  examination  of  the  forgoing  caaof  of  [iro- 
cedurc  under  the  statute  for  the  removal  of  judges  of 
the  superior  courts  for  misconduct  in  ofiioc,  it  is  not 
Procedure  difficult  to  (UK^crtain  the  correct  mode  of  proceeding,  in 
mentfor    ^<>tli  llou.scs  of  Parliament,  upon  such  occasionn.     It  in 
ro^vaiof  tj-mj  tiijji  ^\^^,  statute  is  silent  with  regard  to  the  method 
of  conducting  these  investigations,  but  the  wiadoro  of 
rarlianicnt  in  applying  to  this  particular  class  of  ques- 
tions the  constitutional  mnxims  that  regulate  all  judicial 
cnciuirics  aflecting  the  rights  and  lilK-rties  of  the  Hubject, 
has  gradually  evolved  certain  definite  rules  which  are 
ajtplicablo  to  all  cases  of  this  description. 

1 .  It  is  evident  that,  while  the  consent  of  both  Houses 
of  rarlianicnt  is  necessary  to  an  address  to  the  crown, 
upon  wliicli  the  sovereign  shall  be  emjwwered  to  remove 
a  judge  holding  office  during  *  good  lx;haviour,'  and 
while  it  is  equally  competent  to  either  House  in  its  dis- 
cretion to  receive  petitions  complaining  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  or  of  the  conduct  of  persons  holding 
judicial  office,  or  even  to  institute  preliminary  enquiries, 
by  a  select  committee,  into  such  complaints ;  yet  that  a 
joint  address  under  the  statute  ought  properly  to  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  being  j)eculiarly  the 
impeaching  body,  and  preeminently  *  the  grand  inquest 
of  the  high  court  of  parliament.'  ^ 

2.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  action  of  Parliament  for 
the  removal  of  a  judge  may  originate  in  various  ways. 
It  may  be  invoked  upon  articles  of  charge  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  by  a  member  in  his  place,  reca- 
pitulating the  cases  of  misconduct  of  which  the  judge 

°  L.  T  Rep.  X.  S.  v.  17,  p.  3S6.  «•  See  Judge  Fox's  case,  ante,  p. 

Ih.  V.    19,   p.   409.      The   law   was     862. 
aoiended  bv  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  60. 
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complained  of  lias  been  guilty ;  *»  or,  after  a  preliminary  RosMmi 
enquiry — by  a  royal  commission  (at  the  instance  of  J"°«**' 
government/  or  at  the  request  of  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment),* or  by  a  select  committee  of  the  House — into  the 
judicial  conduct  of  the  individual  in  question ; '  or,  ujjon 
a  petition  presented  to  the  House  from  some  person  or 
persons  who  may  have  a  cause  of  complaint  a|[^ainst  a 
judge  ; "  provided  that,  while  the  inter|)osition  of  Parlia- 
ment may  be  sought  by  petition  for  the  application  of 
t|ie  remedy  prescribed  by  law  for  a  s|>ecial  grievance  in 
any  particular  instance,  no  |x'tition  should  Ix*  received 
by  either  House,  that  otherwise  reflects  injuriously  upon 
the  character  or  conduct  of  the  courts  of  justice  *  And 
no  petition  impugning  the  conduct  of  a  judge  should 
be  i)ermilted  to  remain  upon  tlie  table  of  the  House, 
unless,  within  a  i-easonable  period,  some  member  under- 
takes to  invite  the  House  to  proceed  upon  the  charges 
contained  therein. 

On  June  10,  1870,  a  petition  wa«  presented  to  the  Hoiuse  of 
Commous,  coiuplainiiig  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Baron  llugheti,  when 
trying  the  Wat^rfoixl  borough  election  petition.  Thib  petition 
having  lain  on  the  table  of  the  House  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  and 
no  action  having  l>een  taken  thei-eon  by  any  member  thereof,  the 
House,  on  July  '28,  directed  that  the  order  for  its  receptioii  should 
be  discharged.* 

3.  Bearing  in  mind  the  general  responsibihty  of 
ministers  of  the  crown  for  the  due  administration  of 
justice  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  the  obhgation 
whicli  they  owe  to  the  dispensers  of  justice  to  preserve 
them  from  injurious  attack  or  calumnious  accusations. 


*>  Baron  M'Cleland's  case,  ante,  Judge  Kenrick's  case,  ante,  p.  865. 
p.  864.  '  Case  of  Judge  Best,  Com.  Journ. 

'  Chief   Baron    O'Grady's    case,  v.  76,  p.  106  ;  Pari.  Deb.  N.  S.,  v,  4, 

atUe,  p.  865.  pp.  918,  1132  ;  v.  5,  p.  456  ;  and  see 

»  Sir    .Tonah    Barrington's    case,  ante,  vol.  1,  p  573. 
ante,  p.  867.  •  Hans.    D.    v.   202,   pp.    1206, 

'  Judfje  Fox's  case,  ante,  p.  862;  1306;  Com.  Jour.  1870,  p.  375.    See 

Sir  J.  liiirrington's  case,  p.  867;  Baron  proceedings  on  the  Prittlewell  jieti- 

Sujith's  c^ise,  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  679.  tion,  Hans.  D.  v.  223,  pp.  715,  976. 

"  J  udye  Fox's  catie,  ante,  p.  862 ; 
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itomoTai    it  is  necessary  tJiat,  before  consenting  to  any  motion  for 

°  ^"""■-    a  parliaiMoiitary  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  judge — 

or  even  for  tlie  reception  of  a  petition  complaining  of 

the  conduct  of  a  judge  and  not  asking  for  his  removal 

from  office   in   accordance  with   the  statute or   not 

alle^^'ing  reasonable  grounds  for  such  a  proceetling — 
niiniHters  should  theni»clves  have  investigated  the  matter 
of  complaint,  and  be  prepared  either  to  oppose  or  faci- 
litate the  interference  of  Parliament  on  the  particuUr 
occasion.' 

4.  That  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  initiate, 
and  ministers  of  the  crown  ought  not  to  sanction,  any 
attempt  to  institute  criminative  charges  against  anyone, 
unless  upon  some  distinct  and  definite  basis;''  and  in  the 
case  of  a  judge,  such  charges  should  only  Ixj  entertained 
upon  allegations  of  misconduct  that  would  be  sufficient, 
if  proved,  to  justify  his  removal  from  the  bench.'  But  it 
is  immaterial  whether  such  misconduct  had  been  the  re- 
sult of  an  iujproper  exercise  of  his  judicial  functions,  or 
whether  it  was  solely  attributable  to  him  in  his  private 
rapacity,  provided  only  that  it  had  been  of  a  nature  to  un- 
fit him  for  the  honourable  discharge  of  the  judicial  office.* 
0.  That  no  address  for  the  removal  of  a  judge  ought 
to  be  adopted  by  either  House  of  Parliament,  except 
after  the  fullest  and  fairest  enquiry  into  the  matter  of 
complaint,  by  the  whole  House,  or  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  at  the  bar ;  notwithstanding  that  the  same 
may  have  already  undergone  a  thorough  investigation 
before  other  tribunals.'' 

It  is  true  that  in  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  case,  the  House  of 


"  Judge  Nicholl's  case,   Mir.  of  in  H.  of  C.  in  relation  to  a  deciaion 

Pari.    18-28,  p.  2584 ;   Chief   Baron  of  Ch.  Jusrice  Coleridge,  liana.  D. 

Abinger's  case,  ante,  p.  870 ;  Chief  v.  232,  pp.  1363,  IdoS. 
Baron  Kelly's  case,  ante,  p.  871.  »  Judge  Kenrick'a  case,  anU,  p. 

y  lb. ;  and  see  an^^,  vol.  1,  p.  573.  865. 

'Chief    Baron     Abinger's    case,  •>  Judge  Fox's  case,  <ni^<',  p.  862 ; 

ante,   p.  870;    Chief  Baron   Kelly's  Chief  Baron   O'Grady's  case,   ante, 

case,  AM  ^e,  p.  871.     See  observations  p.  865. 
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Commons  refused  to  take  furttier  evidence  at  the  bar,  deeming  thai 
the  allegations  against  the  judge  had  been  sufficiently  estabUahed  by 
the  preliminary  investigations  before  a  royal  commission  and  a  select 
committee  of  their  own.  Nevertheless,  the  judge  himself,  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  of  Lords,  protested  against  this  course,  aa  being 
unconstitutional,  urging  very  forcibly  tliat  '  the  evidence  taiken  and 
reported  by  a  select  committee  is  only  the  basis  of  further  enquiry, 
but  that  taken  l>efore  the  whole  House  is  evidence  for  its  decision.'* 
The  House  of  Lords,  by  their  own  action  in  the  matter,  tacitly  con- 
demned the  course  taken  by  the  House  of  Commons."* 

The  application  of  this  principle  will  obviously 
necessitate  that  the  person  complained  of  sliall  be  duly 
informed  of  the  intended  proceedings  against  him  at 
every  stage  of  the  enquiry  ;  that  copies  of  all  petitions, 
articles  of  complaint,  and  orders  of  the  House  in  rela- 
tion thereto,  shall  be  promptly  communicated  to  him  ; 
and  that,  upon  his  applying  to  the  House  for  such  per- 
mission, leave  should  be  given  him  to  appear  by  himself 
or  counsel  in  his  own  defence. 

6.  That  in  requesting  the  crown,  by  an  address 
under  the  statute,  to  remove  a  judge  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  is  unfit  to  continue  to 
discharge  judicial  functions,  the  acts  of  misconduct 
which  have  occasioned  tlie  adoption  of  such  an  address 
ought  to  be  recapitulated,  in  order  to  enable  the  sove- 
reign to  exercise  a  constitutional  discretion  in  acting 
upon  the  advice  of  Parliament." 

But  it  is  not  merely  judges  of  the  superior  courts  Judges  of 
who  are  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament,  and  ^^aru,' 
liable  to  removal  upon  an  address  of  both  Houses.  The  ^°*'  \^: 

,  ■•■       .  ,  movable. 

statute  IS  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  *  any  judge,* 
holding  office  under  the  tenure  of  '  good  behaviour.'  It 
is  true  that  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  where 
tliey  may  be  proceeded  against  by  a  criminal  information 
for  corruption  or  gross  misconduct,  and  they  are  re- 

*  Lords'  Jour.  v.  62,  p.  602.  «  Sir    Jonah    Barrington's   case, 

"*  See  ante,  p.  869.  ante,Tp.  867. 
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niovablu  for  misbehaviour,  cither  at  common  law  or  by 
statute.  The  lord  chancellor,  moreover,  has  jurisdiction 
over  magistrates,  coroners  and  county  court  judge*, 
and,  if  he  shall  see  fit,  *  may  remove  for  inability  or 
misbehaviour  *  any  of  these  functionaries/  IhU,  inde- 
pendently of  the  power  of  sujxjrvision  and  control  over 
judges  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  which  is  thus  conferred 
upon  the  higher  legal  tribunals,  it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  Parliament  to  institute  enquiries  into  the  conduct  of 
any  j)erson  holding  a  judicial  office,  and  if  necessary  to 
address  the  crown  for  his  removal.' 

S^DeJ-^^*         Thus,  on  June  7,  1858,  Viscount  Hutchiniwn  (Earl  of  Donough 
uiott.  niort^)  allej^ed  in  his  phice  in  the  House  of  Lords,  articles  of  charge 

against  William  McDemiott,  assistant  barrister  for  the  county  of 
Korry,**  attributing  to  him  corrupt  conduct,  perjury,  and  the  illegal 
sale  of  an  othce  ;  and  with  a  view  to  an  address  to  the  crown  for  his 
removal  from  office.  The  articles  were  laid  upon  the  table,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  furniiihed  to  Mr. 
McDermott  And  it  was  resolved  that  the  said  articles  be  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  examine  witnesses,  and  report 
thui-eon  to  the  House,  and  that  Mr.  McDermott  have  leave  to  appear 
personally  and  by  counsel  before  the  committee.  Several  witnesses 
were  ordered  to  attend,  and  some  to  produce  documents  ;  and  a 
correspondence,  with  representations  from  magistrates  of  Kerry,  as 
to  the  improper  conduct  of  this  functionary,  were  presented  (by 
coninumd),  and  ordered  to  be  printed.'  On  June  14,  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  articles  of  charge  having  been  made  and  presented  by 
Lord  Hutchinson,  in  his  place,  the  same  were  ordered  to  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  the  amended  articles  to  be  printed,  and  a  copy  delivered 


'  See  ante,  pp.  813,814;  Hans.  ^  An  assistant  barrister  in  Ire- 

1).  V.  222,  p.  10.52  :  Broom,  Consti-  land  preades  at  sessions  of  the  peace 

tutional  Law,  p.  790 ;  Stats.  0  &  10  in  the  county  for  which   he  is  «p- 

A'ict.  c.  95,  sec.  18  ;  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  pointed.      The  oflBce  whs  originally 

11(3,  sec.  6.  held  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown, 

«  See   Mr.  Kenrick's  case,  ante,  but  of  late  years  it  has  become  so 

p.  865.   Case  of  the  Salisbury  magis-  important  that  the  tenure  has  been 

trates,  Hans.   D.  v.   196,  p.   1608;  changed  to  that  of '  good  beliaviour,' 

case  of  Mr.  Cook,  county  judge  for  the     incumbent     being     removable 

Norfolk,  lb.  v.  199,  p.  1364;  v.  200,  *  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of 

p.    1174.     Illegal  comuuttal  of  Mr.  Parliament.'     Hans.   D.   v     150,  p. 

Smallbones,  bv  the  county  judge  of  1588;  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  57,  sec.  2. 
Farnham,  lb.'  v.    225,  p.   1816;   v.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  150,  p.  1587.  Lords' 

226,  pp.  55,  291  ;  case  of  Mr.  Auke-  Jour.  v.  90,  pp.  221,  ^67. 
teU,  lb,  V.  235,  pp.  92,  1046. 
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to  Mr.  McDermott ;  and  the  prev-ioxis  orders  for  the  sitting  of  the 
committee  thereon  were  again  made.''  On  the  same  day,  a  petition 
was  received  from  Mr.  McDermott,  that  the  enquiry  might  be  post- 
poned, which  was  read,  ordere<l  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  ootwid.  r.  1 
next  day.''  At  tlie  time  appointed  the  petition  wag  omiadared,  iiu 
no  order  made  thereon.'  But  on  June  18  the  lord  chancellor  in- 
formed tlie  House  that  Mr.  McDermott  had  resigned  his  office,  where- 
upon tlie  orders  for  the  House  in  committee,  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  ic,  were  discharged." 

On  May  2,  1876,  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Commons  moved, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  not  desirable  that  R.  O. 
Wilberforce,  Esq.,  should  continue  on  the  bench  of  magistrates.  Tlie 
motion  was  based  upon  '  facts  which  were  not  practically  in  dispute, 
and  wliieh  showed,  on  the  pjirt  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  an  utter  want  of 
that  tact,  good  sense,  discretion,  and  ^ense  of  justice  tempered  with 
mercy,  which  should  distinguish  a  judge.'  The  lord  chancellor,  it 
appears,  ha<l  already  sternly  rebuked  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  his  mis- 
conduct, but  had  refrained  from  dismissing  him  from  office.  The 
home  secretary  had  also  severely  reproved  him,  and  was  authorised  to 
express  to  the  House  his  deep  regret  for  what  had  taken  place.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  hopetl  the  House  would  reject  the  motion  ; 
the  discussion  of  which  should  be  a  warning  u^  all  ¥hH<'istr>*t*^. 
Whereupon  the  motion  was  negatived  on  division. 

The  control  of  Parliament  over  the  judiciary  is  ex-  changeof 
orcised  not  merely  in  proceeilinjjs  to  effect  the  removal  i^muITby 
of  an  unworthy  occupant  of  the  bench,  but  also  in  legis-  i**''''»- 
lation  to  regulate  cr  alter  the  tenure  of  persons  holding 
judicial  office. 

In  1867,  a  remarkable  case  occurretl,  which  illustrates  the  power 
of  Parliament  over  public  functionaries  holding  office  during  '  good 
behaviour.'  Upon  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  'to  extend  the  juris- 
diction, alter  and  amend  the  procedure  and  practice,  and  regulate 
the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Ireland,'  with  a  view 
to  bring  under  the  cognisance  of  this  court  matters  of  common  law 
in  relation  to  which  the  presiding  judge  had  no  professional  expe- 
rience, ministers,  being  of  opinion  that  the  judge  would  be  incom- 
petent to  discharge  the  additional  duties,  introduced  a  clause  into 
the  Bill  to  repeal  his  tenure  of  office,  so  as  to  permit  of  his  removal 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  The  judge  protested  strongly  against 
this  proceeding,  and  his  friends  took  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 

J  Lords'  Jl?.  V.  no,  pp.  239,  244.  '  Ih.  p.  2.51. 

^  U.  p.  21.}.  ■«  U.  p.  i»Cl. 
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Proc«.  the  clauMC.  liui,  aa  it  WM  provid«l  in  another  pMi  of  tbe  BUI  tliat 
pari?n-°  ^''"  1"^'^"  hIiouIU  Im  entitled,  on  hit  retiremmt,  to  netiw  an  annaitj 
meiitary  ('<iu>il  to  hiii  full  lalary,  the  propoeed  olaoM  wm  agreed  to  by  a  laife 
enquiry.       nuijority." 

1  n  Carmda,  by  Act  9  Viot.  e.  36,  the  teoore  <d  oOeeof  the  jndgm 
of  tho  (liMtrict  oourte  in  Uppor  Cknadn  wae  chaofed  from  th*t  of 
'  good  tjelmviour '  to  '  during  pleaeure,'  although,  at  the  tine,  an  en- 
quiry into  th«  conduct  of  the  judge  of  the  London  diatiiet  ooart 
was  {Nsndinf^.o 

ProcedenU  for  a  sirnilAr  exereiae  of  legialatiTe  power  are  to  be 
found  in  the  conHtitutionnl  history  of  the  Amerioan  repoblir.  If 
Huch  an  Act  be  poMied  for  the  general  good  and  not  foritarty  pur- 
poHoa,  it  is  dufenMible,  not  othenriM.  The  quo  amwto  determinm  the 
nature  of  the  Act.P 

In  India  in  November,  1875,  a  Mr.  Fuller  was  convicted  by  Mr. 
Leed8,  a  joint-magistrate  of  Agra,  of  an  aaeanlt  upon  a  native  ser- 
vant, which  occasioned  his  death.  He  wae  tried  nnder  the  Indian 
penal  code,  which  is  much  leas  severe  than  the  English  criminal 
law  in  regard  to  such  offencea,  and  wae  sentenced,  merely,  to  a  fine. 
Tlie  att«mtion  of  the  Ooremment  of  India  having  been  directed  to 
this  cas(%  they  called  for  information  in  regard  to  it,  from  the  local 
government.  The  lieutenant-governor  thereupon  made  enquiry  of 
the  High  Court  at  Allahabad,  who  stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
sentence,  though  perhaps  inadequate,  did  not  seem  to  the  court 
specially  open  to  objection.  In  this  opinion  the  lieutenant-governor 
concurred.  Whereupon,  the  government  of  India  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  government  of  the  North-Westem  Provinces,  expressing  re- 
gret that  no  steps  had  been  taken  to  remedy  such  an  apparent 
failure  of  justice,  and  censuring  Mr.  Leeds  for  his  want  of  judgment 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  desiring  that  he  should  not  be  employed 
in  any  higher  office  for  at  least  a  year.  The  High  Court  at  Allaha- 
bad, and  the  chief  justice  in  particular,  took  exception  to  this  action 
of  the  Indian  executive,  as  trenching  upon  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  which  they  contended  should  constitutionally  prevail  in  all 
parts  of  the  British  empire,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council.  And  they  requested  that  the  whole  case  should 
be  remitted  for  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  in 
council. 

In  forwarding  the  papers  and  correspondence,  the  government 
of  India  vindicated  their  right  to  supervise  the  administration  of 


"  Act  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  114,  sees,  county  court  judges  in  B.N.  America, 

4,  18 ;  Hans.  D.  v.  189,  p.  1212.  see  Can.  Law.  Jour.  v.  17,  p.  445. 

"  Leg.  Assv.  Jour.  1846,  pp.  176,  p  See  Coolev  s  article  in  Int.  Rev. 

220,  310.     As  to  present  tenure  of  v.  3,  pp.  323-334. 
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justice  tliroughout  British  India,  and  as  an  ultimate  resort,  itiid  in  Prece- 
adequate  cases,  to  censure  and  to  punish  dagrant  niihcarriji-^rs  of  <»*"**• 
justice  ;  and  to  comment,  when  necessary,  on  the  courst-  ut  the 
atlininistration  of  justice  in  India.  In  reply  the  iecretary  for  In«lia, 
in  two  despatches,  dated  March  22,  1877,  intimated  hi«  approval  of 
the  censure  passed  on  Mr.  Leeds  for  his  inadequate  sentence  upon 
Mr.  Fuller  ;  and  of  the  governor-general's  expression  of  regret  that 
the  local  authorities  had  not  brought  his  proceedings  under  judidal 
review.  In  this  expression  the  governor-general  (in  the  opinion  of 
the  secretary  of  state)  was  exercising  a  purely  executive  function, 
similar  to  that  which,  in  England,  would  be  exercised  by  the 
attorney -general,  or  some  other  officer  of  the  executive  government, 
in  the  supervision  of  subordinate  courts,  or  in  initiating  action  by 
which  the  decisions  of  subordinate  tribunals  are  subn  the 

consideration  of    a  superior  court.     In    the  graver  c<'  -tuU 

question,  \i\>on  which  the  opinion  of  the  seeretarj  of  state  was  in- 
vited,  as  to  whether  the  judges  of  the  high  court  are  liable  to  have 
their  action  approved  or  condemned  by  the  governor-general  in 
council,  in  any  matter  which  falls  clearly  within  tlieir  competency,  the 
secretary  declares,  that  bearing  in  mind  the  vital  difference  between 
the  tenure  of  English  and  Indian  judges,  and  that  the  Act  of  1861 
specially  provides  that  judges  in  all  the  high  courts  of  India  should 
'  hold  their  ofhces  during  her  Majesty's  pleasure' — it  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  right  to  dismiss  an  officer  carries  necessarily  with  it 
a  right  to  indicate  the  conduct  which  may  incur  dismissal ;  in  other 
words,  to  approve  or  condemn  the  action  of  the  functionary  in  ques- 
tion. But,  while  asserting  this  doctrine,  it  will  always  be  remem- 
bered '  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy  any  executive  action  trenching 
on  the  independence  of  judges  in  the  exercise  of  their  purely  judicial 
functions,  could  only  be  justified  by  reasons  of  extreme  necessity.' 
These  despatches  were  approved  by  eleven  members  of  the  Council  of 
India  :  one  councillor  only  recording  his  dissent  therefrom.**  On 
June  28,  1877,  Mr.  Lowe  called  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  foregoing  desp>atch,  with  the  view  to  a  declaration  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  the  power  of  the  crown  to  remove 
judges  of  the  high  courts  of  India,  who  hold  their  office  during  the 
royal  pleasure,  ought  to  be  exercised  on  the  same  principles  as  if 
they  held  their  office  during  good  behaviour.  But,  though  Mr.  Lowe 
argued,  with  great  force  and  ability  in  support  of  this  view,  in 
which  he  was  sustained  by  Sir  Henry  James.  Yet  the  sense  of  the 
House  was  a\  erse  to  this  proposition,  and  in  favour  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  executive  government."" 

The  vice- warden  of  the  Stannaries,  in  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  is 


0  Com.  Pap.  1877,  v.  C3,  p.  343.  '  Hans.  D.  v.  235,  p.  410. 
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nnothor  fuiictioiiury  linviii);  )u<li' i  1    |     ^>i         :'>:.     .f'.,    lnnitg 

iip<Hnally  aMniyiKMl  it>  liiiii.      H  •  .  uimmi  inw  nml  an 

equity  juris*  I  iit  ion  n»  juil^"  •  >\iu\  in  i»|*|jritnU!(l 

by  thn  Dukr  of  Cornwiill  <|ii  i«  maijulitg 

\»y  liini  u|K>ii  H  nH|uinitiori,  t'rir  Um  hutm^ 

and  »\t(i\od  by  n  nmjority  of  th<-  >  dachy.*     WlMin 

a  Bill  to  improve  the  Mlnii)''-''  .    m  tiiU  coort  wa« 

under  the  conMideration  of  1'  V  vnfnrd  (Chief  Josliea 

r><-^t)  propotted  that  th<-  ••  *  upon  th*  eer> 

tiii<  ;ito  of  the  lieronM  dt  '  i  to  the  Dake  of 
(.'omwnll,  but  the  motion  wa 


Colonial  Jtutffes. 

Cuioiiiai  c;;^  ](^,^g  ^  jiidj^es  of  the  supreme  roiirU  of  law  in 

\ho  liritish  colonies  were  appoinUnl  dirertly  by  the 
crown,  or  under  the  authority  of  imperial  statutes,  it 
was  customary  for  them  to  receive  their  ap|)ointments 
(luring  pleasure. 

The  reasons  for  the  continuance  of  this  tonurf*  in  i\io  roloniea, 
after  imperial  legislation  for  the  ind*>pend<Mico  of  thojud;4«'«  in  (Jreat 
Britain,  may  l)e  gathered  from  a  pamphlet  publiithed  by  C.  Colden, 
Esq.,  in  1767,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct  as  lieut.-govemor  of  the 
province  of  New  York," 

Thus,  by  the  Act  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  96,  which  was  re- 
enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  83,  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme courts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Their  Land  were  removable  at  the  will  of  the  crown.  But 
these  statutes  were  repealed  by  imperial  enactments, 
wliich  provided  new  constitutions  for  the  Australian 
colonies — 5  &  6  Vict.  c.  76  ;  18  &  19  Vict.  cc.  54  and 
55.  And  by  the  Act  6  &  7  Will.  IV.  c.  17,  sec.  5,  the 
judges  of  supreme  courts  of  judicature  in  the  West 
Indies  were  appointed  to  hold  office  during  the  pleasure 
of  the  crown.  But  this  Act  was  constructively  repealed 
by  the  Act  28  &  29  Vict.  c.   63,  sec.  5,  which   em- 


tenure  of 
oftice. 


'  C  &  7  Will.  IV.  c  106,  sec.  2.  "  N.   York   Ilipt.   Soc.   Col.   for 

•  Mir.  of  Pari.  183G,  p.  2003,  1877,  p.  4^.3. 
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powered  all  colonial  legislatures  to  establish  courts  of 
judicature  and  to  provide  for  the  constitution  of  the 
same  ;  and  it  was  formally  repealed  by  the  Statute 
Law  Revision  Act  of  1874.  A  similar  tenure,  however, 
still  prevails  in  respect  to  judgis  in  the  Ea«t  Indies  and 
in  crown  colonies,  and  generally  in  all  colonies  not  jjos- 
sessing  responsible  government/ 

Nevertheless,  the  great  constitutional  principle,  em- 
bodied in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  that  judicial  office 
should  Ijc  holden  upon  a  [permanent  tenure,  has  been 
practically  extended  to  all  colonial  judges ;  so  far  at 
least  as  to  entitle  them  to  claim  protection  against  arbi- 
trary or  unjustiliable  deprivation  of  office,  and  to  forbid 
their  removal  for  any  cause  of  complaint  except  after 
a  fair  and  impartial  investigation  on  the  part  of  the 
crown." 

In  1782  an  imperial  statute  was  passed  which  con- 
tains the  following  provisions :  That  if  any  person 
holding  an  office  granted  or  grantable  by  patent  from  Uow  m. 
the  crown,  shall  be  wilfully  absent  from  the  colony 
wherein  tlie  same  ought  to  be  exercised,  without  a 
reasonable  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the  governor  and 
council  of  the  colony,  *  or  shall  neglect  the  duty  of  such 
office,  or  otherwise  misbehave  therein,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  such  governor  and  council  to 
amove  such  person  '  from  the  said  office :  but  any  person 
who  shall  think  himself  aggrieved  by  such  a  decision 
may  appeal  to  his  majesty  in  council.* 

This  law  is  still  in  force,'  and  although  it  does  not 

'    Papers      respecting      colonial  ameuded   by  the  Act  54  Geo.  III. 

judges,  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  4i),  p.  4:15.  c.  (Jl ,  which  regulate*  the  method  of 

(Also  given  in  1 2  Moore,  Indian  A  pp.  procedure  by  patent  officers  in  any 

cases,  Appx.) ;  Act  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  colony   who   may   desire    to  obtain 

104.  temporarj-  leave  of  ab^nce ;  and  dt>- 

*  Law  Mag.  N.  S.  v.  20,  pp.  199-  cUres  that   any  public   officer  who 

205;  Rep.  of  Com*,  of  Society  for  shall    not   comply   with    such    pro- 

Piomotiug  Amendment  of  the  Law  visions   shall    be    deemed    to    have 

in  1847  on  Colonial  Judgeships.  vacated  his  office. 

'  Act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  sees.  2,  »  Hans.  D.  v.  187,  p.  1495.     The 

3.  This  Act  was  confirmed  and  first  section  of  this  Act,  which  re- 
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Colonial     profcMswlly  refer    to   colonial  jihI^'m,  it  lii     i  . .  m   m 
^"''***'*       I)eate(lly  deciileil  by  the  JiKlicial  Committee  oi  i 

Coimoi!  to  extend  to  such  funeticmarie*.  A<lv« . .. 
this  statute,  in  1858,  in  the  ea«e  of  lt<>l>ert»on  r. 
Governor -General  of  New  South  Walesi,  the  Jii<ii«  ml 
Committee  determinetl  that  it  *  '^  only  to  oftire« 
held  by  patent,  and  toofru-ea  hehi .  .  .  :^  or  for  a  certain 
term,'  and  that  an  office  held  merely  durante  Utu  plarito 
could  not  be  considered  an  coming  within  the  terms  of 

the  Act.' 

From  these  decisions  two  conclusions  may  be  drawn  ; 
firstly,  that  no  colonial  judges  can  be  regarded  aa  hold- 
ing their  oftices  *  merely'  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  ; 
and,8erondly,  that  be  the  nature  of  their  tenure  what 
it  may,  the  statute  of  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75  confers  uj)on 
the  crown  a  power  of  amotion  similar  to  that  which 
corporations  |)088ess  over  their  officers,  or  to  the  ;  ■ 
ceedings  in  England  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Iki.  .., 
or  tlie  lord  chancellor,  for  the  removal  of  judges  of  the 
inferior  courts  for  misconduct  in  office.  Under  this 
statute,  all  colonial  judges  appointed  by  patent  under 
tlie  royal  sign  manual  (which  is  the  usual,  if  not 
universal,  mode  of  appointment)  are  removable  at  the 
discretion  of  the  crown,  to  be  exercised  by  the  governor 
and  council  of  the  particular  colony,  for  any  cause 
whatsoever  that  may  be  deemed  sufficient  to  disqualify 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  judicial  functions,  subject, 
however,  to  an  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  council.*  But 
before  any  steps  are  taken  to  remove  a  judge  from  his 

ktes  to  patent  officers  fulfilling  the  Diemen's  Land,  in  ISiS,  C^.   Pap. 

duties  of  their  offices  in  person,  ^aa  1847  8    v.  4:3    p   577;  of  Ch    Ju»- 

repealed  bv  the   Statute   Law    Re-  tice  Pedder,  of  Van  Diemen  s  Land, 

vision  Act,'l871.  in  I'^B,  which  resulted  in  his  x^- 

•  11  Moore,  P.C.  p.  29-5.  mous  acquittal,   Jo.  pp.  b24-<i4«;  of 

»  Memo   bv  tSir  F.  Ropers,  Com.  Judge  Boothbv,  of  S.   Aastralia.  in 

Pap   isrO  V.  49.  p.  440.    For  prece-  1^67,  S.  Aust.  Pari.  Pap  1867,  t.  2, 

deiits    of 'proceedings     under    this  Na=.22,  2.3.     And  see  L  p.  Can.  Q.  B. 

statute,  for  removal  of  a  judge,  see  Rep.  v.  4(5,  p.  48-3. 
case    of    Judge  Montagu,     of    Van 
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ofTice  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  he   must  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence.'* 

In  Canada,  by  the  British  North  Americ*  Act  (tec  96)  the 
judges  are  appointed  by  *  the  govemor-gaiMni,'  and  bj  aec  99  are 
'  removable  by  the  govemmr-geiieral,  on  addreM  of  tlie  Senate  and 
Ifouse  of  Commons.' 

In  184G,  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  in  the  Judicial  Committee  Jndffe 
of  the  Privy  Council,  expreesed  a  doubt  whether  a  colonial  governor  WtllU. 
was  at  liberty  to  remove  a  juilge  under  the  power*  ot  hk  conmiMion, 
but  declared  that  it  could  lje  done  under  the  statute  22  Ueo.  III. 
}fe  ivdded  that  the  first  cace  of  amotion,  under  this  statute,  was  that 
of  a  puisne  judge  J.  W.  Willis,  who  was  removed  from  the  beneh 
in  lJp{>er  Canada  by  the  fovernor  and  council  in  the  year  1839,  in 
<;onKequenc«  of  his  refusing  to  sit  in  the  court  in  the  afasenee  of  the 
chief  justice  ;  he  being  of  opinion  that  the  court  was  ineonpelent 
to  sit  unless  all  the  judgea  were  present.  This  order  of  amotion 
being  appealed  from  was  confirmed  bj  the  Privy  CounciL*  But  the 
intention  uf  the  law  obviously  requires  that  there  should  be  a  full 
and  fair  investigation  before  removal,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  case,  which,  strange  to  say,  arose  out  of  the  removal  of  the 
same  gentleman  from  a  judicial  office  in  New  South  Wales. 

Uf>on  an  appeal  against  an  ortler  of  amotion  of  J.  W.  Willis, 
Esq.,  from  the  ottice  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  Sooth 
Wales,  made  by  Sir  George  Gippa,  the  gownor  and  executive 
council  of  that  colony,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
decided,  on  July  8,  1846,  after  hearing  counsel  on  both  sides,  tliat 
the  governor  in  council  had  power  in  law  to  amove  Mr.  Willis  from 
bis  office  of  judge,  under  the  authority  of  the  22  Geo.  III.  ;  that 
upon  the  facts  appearing  before  the  governor  in  council,  and  estab- 
lished before  their  lordships,  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  such 
removal,  but  the  governor  and  council  ought  to  have  given  Mr.  Willis 
some  opportunity  of  being  pi-eviously  heard  against  the  amotion, 
and  that  for  their  neglect  of  this,  the  order  of  removal  should  be 
reversed."*  The  judge,  however,  did  not  return  to  Australia,  but 
remained  in  England,  where  he  died  on  10th  September,  1877. 

Again,  in  1849,  in  the  case  of  Algernon  Montagu,  Esq.,  late  a  Judge 
puisne  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  against    ^^'"'^o'*' 
Sir  W^illiam  Denison  (the  lieutenant-governor)  and  executive  council 
of  that  colony,  the  Judicial  Committee  decided  that  the  governor'and 
council  of  a  colony  have  power  under  the  statute  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75, 


*"  liord  Chano.  Westbury  ;  Hans,  to  result  of  this  appeal  to  the  P.O.,  as 

D.  V.  164,  p.  1063.  appears  on  referring  to  the  pari,  de- 

»5  Moore,  P.C.  p.  388.  Lord  bates.in  Hans.  D.,  X.S.  v.  24,  p.  551. 
Lyndhurst's  nieniory  was  at  fault  as  ■*  5  Moore,  P.C.  p.  .392. 
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Privy 
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over 
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torw»oYe«jttdf»fc«BWiO*«tfar«Wid»Tfc»wr.  And  tJ»i  vImt* 
«  judge  av«il«l  hiBMlf  of  hk  jwUdid  cAe^  UirMifb  m  faghfay 
oonnect«d  with  Um  eoiMlitatkm  ol  Um  eowt  ow  wkkb  U  turfii'. 
to  obctruoi  hU  crwiitor  from  rwovwtaf  •  debt  d»«  lro«  kirn,  mmI 
upon  inv«itig»Uon  wm  found  to  bo  Involvod  to  •  Urfo  o**^  to 
bill  tr»nii»ctioi»  and  poeuniory  omboiiummnt*  tkort  woo  ■■■nint 
ground  Ui  juBtify  tho  soromor  ood  oonoil  to  movtof  kta  fr^' 
offioo.  It  wM  oIm  hold  thot,  olUMMglh  Umvo  hod  boai  mom 
gularity  in  pronounotof  on  ordor  for  o»oti<w,  whoo  tho  JMf*  h»d 
been  only  cnUwi  upon  to  ihow  oooae  ogoiiM*  on  order  el  iM^MMim, 
yet  that  m  the  furtji  ju«ti«od  tho  order  ol  omotkm,  ond  tbo  j«lfe  hod 
•uctoined  no  pNJudioo  by  eooh  irrBguUrtty,  tho  order  «i  omotkm 
ought  not  to  be  lovorwd.*  BobooquenUy,  to  1857,  tho  oolonul  logio^ 
Uture  of  TMrnonio  (formerly  known  oe  Von  Diemon'a  t*nd)  pooiod 
an  Act  to  declare  that  it  fthould  not  be  Uwful  for  tho  governor, 
either  with  or  without  the  advice  of  tho  oxeootivo  eooncil,  to  Boa- 
pond  or  amovo  any  judge  of  tho  •oprono  eoort,  onleae  upon  the 
addrmii  of  »M.th  Houaee  of  tho  ParUomont  of  Taamania  (Act  20  Vict. 
No.  7).  But  from  tho  doebaono  of  the  Privy  Cooneil  to  relation  to 
judges  in  the  coloniee  of  Qnoonahuid  and  Vietorio,  onder  dmUor 
circurasUncea,  it  »•  to  be  inferred  that  thie  oolonial  Act  doco  not 
override  the  authority  of  the  imperial  etatoto  of  M  Geo.  III.  ^  f»r 
as  amotion  is  concerned,  although  tho  right  to  mupemdm,  jud..  n 
Tasmania  can  no  longer  be  exereifled/  In  fact,  to  this  oxtont  the 
Tasmanian  sUtute  must  be  regarded  as  abaolntoly  null  and  void, 
being  '  repugnant '  to  the  imperial  statute,  and  not  aothoriaed  or 
confirmed  by  imperial  legislation. 

But  it  is  not  only  upon  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  a  colonial  governor  and  council  for  the  removal  of  a 
judge  under  the  statute  22  Geo.  III.  that  the  Privy 
Council  has  jurisdiction  in  such  matters  of  complaint. 
It  is  competent  for  the  crown,  acting  through  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  3  &  4 
Will.  IV.  c.  41,  sec.  4,  to  refer  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Judicial  Committee  a  memorial  from  a  legislative 
body,  in  any  of  the  colonies,  complaining  of  the  judicial 
conduct  of  a  judge  therein.* 


•  6  Moore,  P.C.  p.  48  >.  For  the 
governor's  own  view  of  these  traps- 
actions,  see  Deoison's  Vicfregral  Lire, 
V.  i.  pp.  73,  134  ;  and  Hans,  D.  v. 
2C6,  p.  19.9. 


'  See  pott,  pp.  890,  89«. 

'  See  Sir  F.  Kog^er's  Memo,  on  the 
removal  of  colonial  judges,  Com. 
Pap.  1870,  v.  49,  p.  440,  and  in  6 
Moore  P.C.  N.S.  App.  pp.  9-20. 
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Thus,  in  1847,  on  a  memorial  betng  prewptod  to  the  Qoaen  in  ^' J»' 
Council  by  the  House  of  Ajssenibly  of  the  mLumI  of  Grenada,  com-  J{jJ^' 
plaining  generally  of  the  conduct  of  John  Sanderaoa,  Eaq^  in  his 
office  of  chief  justice  of  that  is  land,  andenumerating  variooa  illegal 
and  oppressive  acts  which  he  had  committed  daring  the  loiurtMB 
years  of  his  occupancy  of  the  baneh,  her  Majeety  reCerrad  the  wm- 
uiorial  to  the  Judicial  Committee.  The  diief  jvatiee  abo  prw ltd  * 
memorial  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  reopening  of 
bygone  matters,  which  had  been  di^Msed  of  by  competent  authority, 
and  protesting  against  the  appUeati' I  *'      ""  >t  instance,  to  the 

Privy  Council,  whil«t   tht»r«»   wan  a  Am  o|  proceeding 

by  impeachment  )>  ■  ■  both  paitioi 

could  be  conveniei.'  .     ,  -<imhly*8  com* 

plaint  against  him  might  be  referred  to  that  tribunaL  Bat  her 
Muje.sty  referred  the  judge's  memorial  to  the  J odidal  Committee. 
Att«'i  h.ai  int;  eoanael  on  both  ades,  the  oonmittee  deeided  thai 
during  tli  n  years  he  had  haUolBce,  the  chief  jietieei^ipeari 

to  have  .  I  several  intemperate  and  aone  iUogal  acta ;  but 

tliat  the><  (-formed  many  years  before  the  complaint  waa 

made,  witii  >»iit  <•><  exception,  that  of  fining  two  magiatratea  for 
taking  depositions  in  the  third  instead  of  thefirrt  persMi,  the  which, 
though  erroneous  and  improper,  wa«  done  in  the  execation  of  what 
the  chief  justice  thought  to  be  his  duty.  Wherefore,  the  committee 
did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  removed  for  misconduct.^ 

In  July  1868,  Chief  Justice  Beaumont,  of  British  Guiana,  waa  Chief  Ja«- 
removed  f mm  the  bench,  upon  a  memorial  to  the  crown  from  the  ***•  ^•" 
local  Court  of    Policy.     This  i>  •     •    ,.^^  ^^  chief  jostieo 

with  improperly  and  intemperai<    .  ,  •  the  cxeoatiTe  gorern> 

ment  to  contempt ;  vexatiously  taking  occasion  to  embarram  the 
colonial  administration  ;  imposing  harsh  and  vindictive  ponish' 
ments ;  using  offensive,  intemperate,  and  calumnious  language ; 
illegally   exercising  arbitrary   power  ;    and   ii  '      "         '     '     ' 

with  the  judicial  recortls.     The  memorial  was  i 

Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  at  their  r^xrouiuieudation  au 
Order  in  Coviucil  \v;ts  issued  for  the  removal  of  the  chief  iu>ti(e  timu 
office.* 

It  is  likewise  competent  to  either  Ilouse  of  the  I  in-  Jariwio- 
perial  Parliaiuent  to  entertain  questions  in  relation  to  p^u^. 
tlie  appointment  or  conduct  of  colonial  judges.^     Upon 
several  occasions,  a  direct  appeal  has  been  made  to  tliC 


»>  6  Moore,  P.O.  pp.  38-42.  in  Sierra  Leone.  Ilaiis.  D.  v.  198,  n. 

'  Law  Mag.  N.S.  v.  25,  p.  358.         1214. 
••  Caaiof  Mr.  Iluggins,as8t.  judge 
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(;  iloiiial 


IrnpcriHl  Parliament  by,  or  on  l>ehalf  of,  judgctt  who 
hud  been  reinovetl  from  ofRcc  by  the  local  autlioritie« 
in  various  colonies  or  dependencies  of  the  realm. 

Ionian  In   1863,  a  caae  of  thin  rloMrription  occurrwd    in  referenee   to 

J"  **'*•  cortain  judgRii  in  the  Ionian  IiilanfJii,  which  were  then  under  the 
pn>U>ction  of  th«  Rritinh  Crown.  Two  of  ihn  judgra  of  the  Saprvina 
Court  in  thowfl  iNinnclM  hiMl  titwn  r<*niovml  hy  the  Kmrnt^,  with  the 
uppmlmtion  of  thn  lord  \\'n(\i  ci)niiniiutioner,  under  a  cUuae  of  tbe 
c-onKtitution  which  niadi)  judicial  officoH  tenninablo  at  tbe  end  of 
every  five  yearn.  Taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  thia  provision 
hud  not  Ikhmi  invariably  enforced,  the  judge*  in  (|ueaiion  claiiDfld 
that  thoy  ought  to  be  considered  an  practically  irremovable,  and 
t  h(>y  iipi>ejili>d  to  the  Mcretary  of  state  for  the  o(rfoniet  to  be  reanatoted 
in  otiico.  liut  after  a  careful  review  of  the  circmnrtancw,  the 
colonial  Hocretary  ratified  and  confirmed  the  removal  of  theiie  func- 
tionarieit>  TIh^  matter  was  then  brought  before  Parliament,  and 
dobat<>^  aroMO  in  lM)th  IIoumm  u|M»n  niotionn  for  the  production  of 
|Mi{M'r8,  and  sulM<H|U(Mitly  in  tlu*  Kouxe  of  I»rdM  for  further  papen 
u[K)n  the  cnsc.  Tli«^  lattor  motion  woh  rtiiiHtcd  by  niiniateri  on  ilie 
groun<l  that  it  wa8  a  nioHt  dangerous  precedent  to  authorise  an 
appeal  to  I'arliauuMit  front  acts  of  resimnsible  ministers  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law, d'C.  Neverth»*le»is,  after  much  debate,  the  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  papers  produced.  But  no  action  followed  in 
cither  House.'  In  the  course  of  the  debate  an  able  deqiatch  was 
<|uoted  that  had  lieen  addressed  by  the  colonial  secretary  (I»rd 
(ileneig)  to  the  lord  high  commissioner  (8ir  Howard  Douglas)  in 
1 838,  pointing  out  the  incompatibility  of  an  independent  tenure  of 
the  judicial  otfice  with  institutions  80  unlike  thoHe  of  Great  H  °  ' 
and  showing  that  the  principle  of  irremovability,  as  it  is  e-  i 

in  this  country,  and  in  other  free  states,  is  qualifie<l  and  prou-  t<  .1 
from  abuse  by  other  principles  of  at  least  equal  importance.  '  .Sucli 
especially  are  : — 1st.  The  right  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
to  address  the  crown  for  the  removal  of  any  judge  for  imputed  mis- 
conduct ;  2nd,  the  right  of  the  public  at  large  freely  to  discus.s  the 
judicial  administration  ;  and  3rd,  the  right  of  a  supreme  tribunal, 
exempt  from  all  reasonable  suspicion  of  prejudice,  to  receive  and  to 
decide  upon  impeachment  of  the  judges.™ 
Ceylou  In  1843,  Mr.  Langslow,  a  district  judge  in  Ceylon,  was  su.spended 

judge.  j^y  ^j^g  local  government  of  Ceylon,  and  afterwards  dismissed  by  the 

colouial  secretary  (Lord  Stanley),  for  personal  misconduct,  not  affect- 


»  Com.  Pap.  1863,  v.  38,  p.  Ul.  '  See  ante,  vol.  1,  p.  676. 

•»  Hans.  D.  v.  170,  p.  284. 
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ing  his  judicial  character.  On  petition  from  Mr.  lAng>k>v,  an 
address  to  the  Queen  was  moved  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  on  hi« 
behalf,  for  a  consideration  of  his  case,  and  that  such  relief  might  be 
granted  to  him  as  might  seem  fit     But  after  debate,  v  '  he 

justice  of  the  sentence  against  Mr.  lAngslow  was  substan  i»e 

motion  was  withdrawn." 

In  1866,  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  directed  (on  a 
motion  for  papers)  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Manockjee  Cursetjee,  who  had 
resigned  his  office  of  judge  in  tlie  small  causes  ooart  at  Bombay, 
owing  to  the  publication,  by  the  government,  in  the  newspaper*,  ci 
a  letter  censuring  him  for  his  conduct  upon  the  bench.  After  ex- 
planations from  the  secretary  for  India,  the  motion  was  withdrawn.* 

Since  the  introduction  into  the  constitution  of  variouB  Renor. 
Britisli  colonies  of  the  principle  of  *  re8|>onsible  govern-  j^rfj^. 
ment,*  under   which   their   political  system   has   been  jJJ^JJ^ 
assimilated  as  far  as  possible  to  that  of   the  mother 
country,  a  provision  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  authorising  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  of  law  and  equity  to  be  appointed  during  *  good 
behaviour,'  subject  to  removal  uj>on  an  address  from 
both   Houses  of  Parliament,  has    been  establislud   l)y 
legislative  enactment  in  the  pai'ticular  colonies. 

The  constitutional  Acts  of  the  several  AustraUan 
colonies,  for  example,  contain  clauses  that  the  judges  of 
the  superior  courts  tlierein  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
crown  during  *  good  behaviour  ; '  but,  nevertheless,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty  to  remove  any  such 
judge  upon  the  address  of  both  Houses  of  the  colonial 
Parliament.''  In  Canada,  up  to  the  time  of  confedera- 
tion, the  law  was  substantially  the  same,  except  that 
'  the  governor  '  was  empowered  to  remove  a  judge  upon 
the  address  of  both  Houses  of  tlie  Canadian  Parliament ; 
[and  in  case  any  judge  so  removed  considered  himself 
aggrieved  thereby,  he  might,  within  six  months,  appeal 


-  Hans.  D.  v.  t)4,  pp.  278-305.  14  Vict.  c.  50.     New  South  Wales  : 

»  lb.  V.  18;J,  pp.  I'JIK)  1308.  see  imp.  Act,   18  &  19  Vict.  c.  64, 

P  South    Australia     Local    Act,  sees.    38,    39.     Victoria :    see    imp. 

1855-6,  No.  2,  sees.  30,  31,  pa&sed  Act,  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  55,  8ec.  38. 

uuder  authuiity  of  imp.  statute  13  & 
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Coionui     to  her  Majesty  in  her  Privy  Council,  and  his  amotion 
J«  v»'      ^^  jjQ^  ^jjjjjj  yjjj^jj  determined  by  that  authority. J" 

This  proTiM  i«  not  in  Um  Britiah  Mortli  Amtri^y  Aet  It  U 
therefore  argutd  ih«t  m  the  ■ppoinfment  of  »  jod^e  bifias  villi 
'the  governor'  (not  with  the  ■overaignX  *^  "^  "n^  ^i^  ti>* 
governor;  and  thet  a  removal  hj  this  fanotiooArj  oMuiot  be  eppMled 
from  to  the  crown  in  oounciL 

The  cfTcct  of  this  distinction  will  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained, 
itaobyth*        NotwitliMtanding  the  facilities  afTorded  for  the  rc- 
E<T<^un-   inoval  of  a  judge  for  misconduct,  under  the  constitutional 
Acts,  the  imperial  statute  22  Geo.  III.  may  still  l>e  in- 
vokeil    by  the   governor  and    council    of  any    \W'    ' 
colony,  for  tl»c  amotion  of  a  judge  for  any  reason, 
cause. 

Colonial  legislative  as.«<emblies  cannot  l>c  deprived 
of  their  undoubted  constitutional  right  to  address  the 
crown  for  the  removal  of  a  judge,  but  the  exercise  of 
this  right  is  altogether  independent  of  the  course  which 
the  governor  of  the  colony  may  think  fit  to  pursue. 
The  experience,  both  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  of  the 
Privy  Council,  is,  however,  strongly  in  favour  of  pro- 
ceedings by  the  governor,  subject  to  a  review  by  one 
or  other  of  those  departments  of  state  ;  and  they  have 
invariably  found  that  in  the  cases  in  which  proceedings 
have  originated  with  the  local  assemblies,  the  delay, 
uncertainty,  and  expense  have  been  greatly  augmented.' 
But  in  a  colony  where  procedure  by  parliamentary 
address  against  an  offending  j  udge  has  been  established, 
recourse  to  the  statute  of  George  III.  should  only  be 
had  upon  complaint  of  *  legal  and  official  misbeha- 
viour.' * 

">  Upper  Canada  Cona^l  Statutes,  hold    office   during  good  behaviour, 

cap.  10,  sees.  11,  12;  Lower  (-anada  but  shall  be   removable  by  th«  po- 

Consol.  Stats,    cap.  81,  sec.    1.     By  vemor-general    on     address   of  the 

the  imp.  Act  30  Vict.  c.  3,  sec.  99,  Senate  and  House  of  Commons.' 

it  is  provided,  that  '  the  judges   of  '  Papers    respecting    removal    of 

the  su])erior  courts'  throughout  the  judges,  p.  8;  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  4M. 

-whole  Dominion  of  Canada,  'shall  *  See  correspondence  between  eh. 


eiream> 
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The  law  officers  of  the  crown  in  1862  adviMd  the  secretjury  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  in  reference  to  a  case  which  had  oocoired  in 
Queensland,  Australia,  as  follows  : — Although  the  judges'  eommis- 
sions  in  Queensland  continue  in  force  during  'good  behaTioar'  t«b-  Under 
ject  to  a  power  in  the  crown  to  remove  a  judge  upon  the  addreas  of  oertam 
both  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  '  we  think  that  in  this  oolony  the 
governor  and  council  have  power  to  remove  any  jodge  who  (in  the 
words  of  the  Act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75)  shall  be  wilfoUj  abaent  from 
the  colony  without  a  reasonable  cause  to  be  allowed  fay  thegoremor 
and  council,  or  shall  neglect  the  duty  of  his  office,  or  otherwtae  mis- 
behave therein.  In  so  advising,  it  is  hardly  aoneaitry  for  us  to  add, 
that  what  the  statute  oontemplates  is  a  ease  of  legal  and  olieial 
niLiljehaviour  and  breach  of  duty  ]  not  any  mere  error  of  judgment 
or  wrongheatlednesB,  emwistent  with  the  ftend  jUt  diaeharge  of 
otticial  duty.  And  we  should  think  it  extremely  nnadviaahle  that 
this  power  should  be  exercised  at  all,  except  in  some  very  clear  and 
urgent  case  of  unquestionable  delinquency  :  the  power  given  to  the 
crown,  upon  the  addresses  of  the  legislature,  being  adequate,  and 
more  appropriate,  for  all  other  <■•  s  which  may  arise.     .     .     . 

We  do  not  think  that  any  actio!  lie  against  the  governor  for 

any  act  botid  Jide  done  by  him  under  the  powers  of  the  statute 
aforesaid.'  * 

We  may,  tlierefore,  infer  that  where  the  remedy  by 
parliamentary  address  is  open,  a  judge  should  only  be 
proceeiled  against  under  the  statute  22  Geo.  IH.,  in  a 
case  analogous  to  that  which,  in  England,  would  warrant 
the  issue  of  a  writ  of  scire  facunf  to  repeal  the  patent  of 
a  judge  for  misdemeanour  in  office."  If  so,  the  institu- 
tion of  proceedings  by  a  governor  and  council  under 
the  statute,  against  a  delinquent  judge,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  substitute  for  the  more  formal  and  less  avail- 
able method  of  applying  for  the  repeal  of  a  patent 
granted  during  '  good  behaviour,'  upon  an  alleged 
breach  of  the  condition  thereof. 


justice  aud  governor  of  N.  S.  Wales,  Lim.     N.  S.  Wales,  Vote*  &   Pk>c. 
in  1875,  which  was  broufrht  under  1876-^,  v.  2,  p.  79. 
notice  of  Earl  (.Carnarvon  (col.  pec'.)  *  Quoted  in  Votes  aud  Proceed- 
by   the  governor,   which  elicited  an  ings.   Leg.  Assembly,  ^  ictoria,  S«*c. 
expression  of  regret  on   the  part  of  Ses.  1866,  v.  1,  C.  No.  8.     See  also 
the   col.    secretary,  while    the    inde-  Forsyth,  Const.  Law,  pp.  70,  74. 
pendent  position  of  the  chief  justice  »  See  ante,  p.  857. 
precluded  further  proceedings  against 
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il  Tliere  mre  ccrtiiin  technical  dtflettllMa  in  Um  wmj  of  *  iwovna 

Ui  the  prerogativft  judicUl  writ  of  $eirt  /aeias  in  mnj  colon/  of  Um 
BritiMh  crown,  tluit,  without  exprMw  UgisUtion  on  tho  rabjeoC,  wottld 
rondor  it  «  haMrdoiUH  if  not  an  ill^fftl,  proooodtng,  on  tlio  |Mut  of 
tho  executive  govonuDont,  to  nake  wm  of  this  writ  for  any  purpose 
w)mtMO(»vor.* 

The  question  as  to  the  aj»; 
to  colonies  wherein  tlie  judges  :.   _   ::.:.::     •  i 

behaviour'  again  arose  in  1864,  upon  a  controversy 
between  the  judges  of  tlie  supreme  court  in  Victoria 
and  tlje  executive  goveniinent  of  that  colony  upon  this 
very  point.  The  case  was  ultimately  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  imperial  authorities,  whose  verdict  con- 
finned  the  opinion  above  expressed,  tliat  the  Im{>erial 
Aft  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  empowering  the  govenior  and 
council  of  a  colony  to  remove  a  judge  f<jr  certain 
specified  offences,  is  neither  repealed  nor  superseded  by 
the  introduction  into  the  colonial  system  of  the  principle 
of  irremovability  implied  in  the  tenure  of  *  good  be- 
haviour '  for  judicial  appointments. 
Ri^ht  of  Another  question,  as  to  the  right  of  a  governor  and 

BioT"  counril  to  suMpend^  in  lieu  of  removing,  a  judge  under 
certain  circumstances,  was  also  disposed  of  upon  this 
occasion ;  as  will  appear  by  the  following  narrative  of 
the  case. 

Case  of  On  January  4,  1864,  Sir  Redmond  Barry,  one  of  the  judges  of 

^^?c  the  supreme  court  in  Victoria,  Australia,  desiring  a  short  vacation, 

^^  *  notified  the  governor,  Sir  C.  H.  Darling,  of  his  intended  absence, 
but  without  formally  asking  leave.  His  excellency  referred  the 
matter  to  the  attorney-general,  to  know  whether  this  was  legally 
correct.  The  attorney -general  reported  that  judges  had  no  right  to 
act  thus  ;  that  leave  should  not  be  *  taken '  but  '  allowed  '  by  the 
governor  and  council,  pursuant  to  the  Colonial  Act  15  Victoria,  No. 
10,  sec.  5,  which  provides  'that    it  shall    be  lawful   for  the  lieu- 

'  See  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  31    'Met.  No.   66,  sec.  9.     And  the 

in   case   of  The   Queen   v.  Hughes,  writ  is  issuable  by  the  courts  in  all 

Moore,  P.C.   Cases,   N.S.  v.   3,  pp.  the  provinces  of  the   Dominion,  by 

447-450.     An  Act  to  facilitate  the  the  Canada  Act  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  11, 

issue   of  such   writs   was   passed  in  sec.  29. 
New  Zealand  in  18«i7.     Local  Acts 
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tenant-governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  executive  eoaucil,  to 
pend  from  his  office  until  the  pleAsure  of  her  Majesty   be  knovn, 
any  judge  of  the  supreme  court  who  shall  be  wilfully  ab^eut  fruui 
the  colony  without  a  reasonable  cause  to  be  allowed  by  the 
lieutenant-governor   and    executive    council.'      This   opinion 
afterwards  communicated  to  Judge  Bany  by  the  attomej-geoonU, 
together  with  a  minute  of  council  'allowing '  his  intended  ahMoeei 

Judge  Barry  then  wrote  to  the  governor  tliat  he  did  not  eonwder 
it  necessary  to  obtain  k'ave  of  absence  before  leaving  the  eolooy, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Constitutiua  Act  *  by  which  the  position  of 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  had  been  altered.  Under  that  Act 
they  are  appointed  during  'good  behaviour/  and  *are  removable 
only  upon  the  address  of  both  House*  of  the  Legislature.'  He  there- 
fore declined  to  be  1  rney-geo«ral's  opinion,  and  (in 
a  subse({uent  letter  t  of  the  «xaeotive  council  to 
call  in  question  his  judi>  .  t,  alleging  that  *  that  conduct  can 
l>e  enquired  into  in  the  w...  ..,^  anted  by  the  constitution  and  in  no 
other  manner.'  These  let  ten*  were  referred  by  the  governor  to  the 
consideration  of  the  cabinet. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  a  sharp  correapondenee  took  Direct 
place  between  Judge  Barry,  the  attorney -general,  and  the  governor,  oonnnunl. 
as  to  the  right  of  the  judgejs  to  communicate  with  the  governor  fl:!!?  ji^ 
direct,  notwithstanding  *  the  practice  since  the  coming  into  force  of  govetiior« 
the  Constitution  Act  for  all  judicial  and  other  officers  in  the  public 
service  of  Victoria  to  communicate  ujxkn  all  quest ioiutaflEdcting  their 
official  riglits  or  resp<^n.sibilities  with  the  minister  of  the  crown,  who 
is  charged  with  tlie  duty  of  advising  the  governor  in  each  particular 
case.'  Ultimately  Judge  Barry  was  informed  by  the  governor  and 
council  that  the  attorney-general  was  the  responsible  minister  for 
the  pi-oper  conduct  of  the  legal  business  of  government,  the  head  of 
the  department  to  which  the  supreme  court  is  attached,  and  the 
proper  medium  of  communication  between  the  executive  government 
and  the  judges  of  that  court,  and  that  all  official  communications 
from  the  judges  respecting  their  rights,  pri\'ileges,  or  duties,  intended 
for  the  consideration  of  his  excellency  or  the  government,  must  in 
future  be  addressed  to  that  functionary.  On  September  29,  Sir  R. 
JUury,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  whole  judicial  Ijench, 
again  wrote  to  the  governor  requesting  him  to  submit  tnis  question 
for  the  consideration  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  '  by 
whose  determination  they  are  willing  to  abide,'  viz. — '  whether  the 
judges  are  entitled  to  communicate  directly,  in  pei-son  or  by  letter, 
with  the  governor  of  Victoria,  on  matters  connectetl  with  their 
pei-sonal  rights  and  privileges.'      On  April  19,  1865,  the  colonial 


Imp.  Act   18  &  It)  Vict.  c.  55,  schedule  1,  sec.  38. 
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Colonial 
judges. 


Majr  be 
removed 
by  gover- 
nor and 
council. 


ving  it 


MCruUry  (Mr,  Cjinlw^II)  rrpliotl  to  the  efHtt  that 

ooiiiiiinn  with  nil  othi-r  inhnbitnntji  of  tff 

right  of  adfin'Miiiig  th«  Qu«*«iirN  reprfH^'t 

th«Mr  |M*rMoiuil   rightN,  but    ' 

UHxUi  of  coiHluftiri^'  thi'ir  ■ 

concurned  their  ■ 

vemor,  after  con    .... 

which  auch  comtnunii 

judicial  authorities  ot    \  ijut   wl 

correapondencA  afioytt«>H,  t'  .)*m«;ntii «. 

judges  may  feel  aiy  communir 

would   roach    [th     „        ..  .    j  hand,  and  u..„... 

representative  of  the  crown  the  attention  to  which  i' 

In  tranKniitting  a  copy  of  thia  despatch  to  ti 

intiiniited  that  the  rule  previouuly  coinoiuni- 

niotlo  of  coinniunicnting  with  the  government    i 

nmtt4'r«,  must  lie  wihered  to,  but  that  all  such  com: i 

receive  from  him  the  att4>ntion  to  which  they  were  entitled.* 

Upon  the  meritii  of  the  main  question  at  issue  between  tlif»  jui..  ^ 
and  the  executive  goveniment,  the  attorney-general  of  Vi.  r.,ti;i.  in 
a  letter  to  Governor  Darling,  of  August  22,  1864,  aaserte*!  Iii>  <  .n 
viction  that  the  judge's  claims  were  founded  upon  a  oonstru*  tion  of 
the  38th  section  of  the  ConKtitution  Act,  and  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  the  Act  1  Geo.  III.,  which  was  'clearly  erroneous,'  and 
♦  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  a  single  English  constitutional  or  legal 
authority.'  The  true  doctrine  on  the  subject,  as  held  by  the  minister 
of  justice  and  attorney -general,  was  communicated  to  his  excellency 
by  these  functionaries  in  an  elaborate  opinion. 

This  opinion  first  enquires  whether  the  Act  15  Vict.,  No.  10, 
sec.  6,  authorising  the  governor  and  council  to  suspend,  until  the 
Queen's  pleasure  be  known,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Vic- 
toria who  wilfully  absents  himself,  without  leave,  Ls  still  in  force, 
and  it  contends  that,  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  expressly  repealwl, 
and  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  new  tenure  during  '  good  behaviour ' 
of  the  judicial  office,  under  the  Constitution  Act,  it  remains  in  force  ; 
together  w  ith  the  imperial  Acts  22  Geo.  III.  c.  T-*),  and  54  Geo.  III. 
c.  61,  which,  jointly,  confer  on  the  governor  and  council  the  power 
of  suspending  as  well  as  of  removing  a  judge. 

In  proof  of  these  statements  the  opinion  proceeds  to  enquire  what 
'  misbeha\dour '  would  constitute  a  legal  breach  of  the  conditions  of 
this  tenure,  in  language  already  quoted  ;  and  having  ascertained 
this,  it  sets  forth  that  the  office  of  judge  is  also  determinable  upon 
an  address  to  the  crown  bv  both  Houses  of  the  local  Parliament : 


»  Votes  and  rroc.  Leg.  Ass''.  Victoria,  1864-5,  B.  No.  34,  C.  No.  2, 
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that  upon  the  presentation  of  such  an  addrMB  U»e  acUte  in  his  office  Beaaoral 
of  tlie  judge  in  regard  to  whom  the  address  is  presented  msy  be  jJ^JL 
defeated  ;  that  the  crown  is  not  bound  to  act  upon  such  an  address, 
>)ut  if  it  think  fit  so  to  do,  is  thereby  empowered  to  remove  the  jadge 
without  any  further  enquiry,  or  without  any  other  'caose  assigned 
than  the  request  of  tlie  two  Houses.' 

Assuuiing,  therefore,  that  a  judge  is  removable  eitlier  for  '  mis- 
behaviour '  in  office,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  l^al  bresch  <rf  the 
condition  of  his  patent,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  Parliament,  expresied 
by  an  address  from  both  Houses,  and  for  no  other  cause  whatsoever, 
the  opinion  next  examines  whether  the  power  of  so^Mnsion,  under 
the  Act  15  Vict.  No.  10,  is  really  oonsist«nt  with  the  tenure  of 
'  good  behaviour.'  At  common  law  the  grantor  of  an  office  has  the 
power  to  suspend  the  grantee  from  his  duties,  thou  '  *  to  affect 
his  salary  or  emoluments.     It  was  held  by  Lord  .  .am,  in 

Hlingsby's  case,'  that  this  power  of  suspensioii  may  be  e«ereised 
when  there  is  in  the  office  an  estate,  not  merdy  for  life,  but  even  of 
inheritance.  But  it  can  only  be  exercised  by  a  power  similar  to  that 
by  which  the  office  was  conferred.  And  as  judges  are  appointed  by 
the  crown  under  letters  patent,  they  could  only  be  suspended  or 
deprived  by  a  proceeding  at  law  for  an  avoidance  of  the  patent,  or 
by  some  other  legal  action  on  the  part  of  the  crown.* 

Colonial  judges,  however,  have  been  placed  by  imperial  statutes 
in  a  different  position.  The  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  as  confirmed  by  the 
bi  Geo.  III.  c.  61,  supersedes  the  necessity  for  a  scire  facia$,  and 
gives  the  governor  and  council  a  power  of  amotion  similar  to  that 
which  corporations  possess  over  their  officers.**  Wherefore,  it  is 
argued  in  this  opinion,  since  the  greater  includes  the  less,  this  power 
of  amotion  will  bring  with  it  the  power  of  suspension. 

The  opinion  concludes  by  asserting  :  1.  That  the  altered  tenure 
of  the  judges  under  the  Constitution  Act  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Act  15  Vict.  No.  10,  sec.  5,  empowering  the  governor  and  council 
to  suspend  a  judge  who  absents  hin)self  witliout  leave.  2.  That  the 
said  section  is  still  in  force.  3,  4,  and  5.  That  the  imperial  Acts  22 
Geo.  and  54  Geo.  III.,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  are  also  in  force  in  Victoria,  and  empower  the  governor  in 
council  to  suspend  as  well  as  to  remove  the  judges. 

Being  agreed  to  by  the  council,  this  opinion  was  transmitted  to 
the  judges,  with  an  intimation  that  they  must  hereafter  comply  with 
tlie  provisions  of  the  Act  16  Vict.  No.  10,  sec.  5.  Whereupon  Sir 
R.  Barry,  on  behalf  of  the  bench,  protested  against  this  declaration 


3  Swanston,  Eep.  p.  178.  •  See  ante,  p.  858. 

"  See  ante,  p.  882. 
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Coloniul      iind  (IfM^iniii^  it  unlMHMtninf  i^iAt  tho  judgwihovld  diamMi  m  gaMtion 

Ju  lt;cii.       of  i^w   with  m  body  having  exiscutive  mad  politieal  fanrtiona,  ma- 

proMed  »  darire  tlmt  the  govenior  would  MMlMToar  '  to  obtain  Um 

judgment  of  the  only  trihun«t  oompotcnt  to  «lotonaino  tlio  qmetion, 

namely,  the  Ju<li<-iiil  (.'omutittee  of  tho  Privj  OowmU.^ 

On  September  30,  1865,  tho  ehkf  Jnrtioo  tninwnittod  to  tlie 
attomeygeneiml  (to  be  forwarded  by  tho  govonor  to  tho  eolonial 
■eoretary)  a  petition  of  the  jodgec  of  the  ■uprame  ooott  to  the 
Qii(H>n,  prAyiii)<  that  the  quMtion— whether,  aa  regards  laid  Jvdgoi, 
th(>  iinpt^rial  Art  22  (hsy.  III.,  and  tho  eokmial  Act  16  Viet  albto- 
■tiid,  iitvi  still  in  force— might  be  referred  to  tho  Judicial  Committee 
of  thft  Privy  Council  for  hearing  and  conddeimtioiu. 

This  petition  cUimed  that  the  said  statutes  were — by  tho  Consti- 
tution Act,  which  docUrod  that  the  jadgos  should  hold  office  daring' 
goo<l  iM'haviour,  and  Ite  removshle  u|>on  a  parliamentary  addrew 
— '  absolutely  repealed  —if  not  in  express  terms,  as  being  laws  oon- 
trary  to  that  statute— at  least  by  neoeeaary  intendment,  as  being 
inconitistent  therewith  and  repugnant  thereto.'  And  it  alleged  that 
the  executive,  acting  on  an  opinion  from  their  Icgsl  advis^rii, 
asserted  the  contrary,  and  liad  announced  their  intention  of  enforcint; 
them  against  the  petitioners,  to  the  manifest  detriment  of  t  • 
judicial  inde[)endence,  and  the  proper  administration  of  justi<  •  u 
the  colony. 

The  petition,  with  explanatory  documents  annexed,  was  referred 
by  the  governor  to  the  attorney-general,  to  be  reported  upon  beforo 
transmission  to  the  colonial  secretary. 

On  Oct.  23,  1865,  the  report  of  the  law  advisers  of  the  crown  on 
tliis  petition  was  forwarded  to  the  governor.  It  recapitulated  the 
arguments  contained  in  their  opinion  above  mentioned.  It  also 
showed  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  judges  had  altered 
their  ground,  for  whereas  they  had  '  at  first  contended  that  they  were 
responsible  to  the  governor,  moved  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  to  no  other  body,  and  that  they  were  removable  only  upon  an 
address  of  both  Houses,'  they  had  afterwards  admitted  *  that  they 


*  Meanwhile,  the  ministry  intro-  attorney-general,  and    finally    to    a 

duced  into,  and  passed  through,  the  petition  from  the  judges  to  the  lygis- 

Assembly  of  Victoria,  a  Bill  to  con-  lative  Council,  liefore  whom  the  Bill 

solidate    the   laws    relative    to    the  was  pending,  protesting  a^inst  the 

supreme  court.     This  Bill  included  measure,  as  an  attempt  to  legalise  an 

the  particular  section  oof  the  Act  15  arbitrary  assumption  of  power.     On 

Vict.  No.  10  which  the  judges  con-  June  22,  1865,  the  Bill  was  rejected 

tended   had    been    repealed    by  the  by   the    Legislative   Council.      See 

Constitution  Act,  but  which  the  go-  Votes,  &c  ,  Leg.  Assembly,  'S'ictoria, 

vernment  declared  to  be  still  in  force.  1864-5,  C.  No.  2  ;  Votes,  Sec,  Leg. 

This  led  to  an  angry  correspondence  Council,  1864-5,  E.  No.  4. 
lietween  the   chief  justice    and    the 
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were  removable  not  only  upon  an  address,  but  also  upon  proof  of  Removal 
inisVjehaviour  in  office,  before  a  court  of  competent  jnriadietMm.'  If  P'V 
so,  it  was  contended  there  was  no  such  inconsistenej  or  rspogiuuicy 
l)etweeii  the  several  Acts  alleged  to  bo  in  force  as  the  judges  had 
asserted.  Furthermore,  it  was  urged  that '  tlie  judicial  independenee 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  is  not  in  any  degr*>e  affected  bj 
this  question,'  for  that  such  independence  is  as  bi^ly  prized  by  the 
people  of  Victoria  as  it  is  in  England.  KevertbelesB,  if  it  were 
proper  to  make  mention  of  political  considerations  to  infloenee  the 
opinions  of  the  Judicial  Committee  on  a  purely  legal  qoestMHif  it 
could  be  '  demonstrated  by  various  proceedings  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  Australian 
colonies,'  that  it  is  ex|)edieut '  to  retain  a  oertain  degree  of  authority 
over  judges  of  all  ranks  in  matters  not  oonneeted  with  the  exerdae 
of  judicial  functions.' 

On  October  24  the  governor  transmitted  to  the  eokmial  aeeretary 
the  judges'  petition,  the  attorney-general's  report  thereon,  and  the 
documents  annexed  thereunto.  While  refraining  from  expressing 
any  opinion  upon  a  purely  legal  que^'  -y  intimated 

his  desire  tluit  it  should  be  settled  by  <  ay. 

On  January  25,  1866,  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  (Mr. 
Cardwell),  in  a  despatch  to  Governor  Darling,  declared  tliat  he  con- 
sidered it  'by  no  means  undesirable  that  important  constitutional 
questions  should  be  habitually  referred  by  colonial  governments,  or 
legislatures,  for  the  judgment  of  the  Judicitil  Committee  ; '  but  tliat 
in  the  present  instance  the  lord  president  of  the  council,  after  con- 
sulting precedents,  had  decided  that  on  grounds  both  of  previous 
practice  and  of  principle,  it  was  inexpedient  to  comply  with  the 
judges'  application.  '  The  question  raised  by  the  judges  is  as  yet 
entirely  of  an  abstract  and  theoretical  character,'  '  and  it  appears  to 
the  lord  president  to  l>e  highly  inconvenient  to  call  upon  a  court  of 
appeal — such  as  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  is,  in 
relation  to  the  colonies — to  decide  abstract  questions  of  law,  so  that 
whenever  a  case  actually  arises  for  the  application  of  the  law  it 
should  be  predetermined.' 

But  prior  to  the  i-efusal  of  the  president  of  the  council  to  enter- 
tain tlie  judges'  petition,  the  colonial  secretary  had  referred  the  papers 
to  the  law  otHcers  of  the  crown  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer  and  Sir  R, 
P.  Collier),  by  whom,  on  January  10,  1866,  he  was  advised  'that, 
notwithstanding  the  passing  of  the  Constitution  Act  (18  <fe  19 
Vict.  c.  55),  the  governor  and  council  can  still  "  amove  "  judges 
under  the  imperial  statute  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  and  that  the  goveraor 
and  council  probjibly  retain  the  power  of  suspending  judges  under  power  of 
the  local  Act.'  The  colonial  secretary  forwarded  an  extract  from  suspen- 
this  report,  with  a  copy  of  a  report  to  the  same  effect,  in  November  ''^°" 
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OoIodUI       1862,  by  t)w   iUmi   law  oflHoeni   (Hir   Wm.  Ath*  1  V. 

jodKM.        Palmer),  on  »  iiimiUrqueBtion  whir'    '"  I  «- 

of  Qu(H>niila(id. 

The  first- nMiMd  opinion,  after  oouiii 
■on  in  the  QoaenaUnd  omo,  that  the  nu 

governor  and  ooancil  to  'amove'  eokmial  jodgaa,  by  Ui«  Act   Ti 
Oeo.  III.,  remaimi  in  foroe,  adda— '  We  al«>  tliink  it    -  •»•    »-•••- 
opinion,  that  thoy  can  still  miepend  Jodgee  under  it- 
Vict.  No.  10,  aeo.  A,  tlie  power  of  enipenidon,  for 
mentioned,  being  not  inoonaistent  wHih  the  tMiui 
ing  good  behaviour,  eepecially  if  the  oAoe  is  (aa  we  oof> 
lie)  held  sabjeot  to  the  power  of  amotion,  for  Um  like  eau 
by  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  76.' 

The  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  orown  in  the  Q 
case  onterM  more  fully  into  the  question  before  them,  v 
strikinKly  nnalo^ouH  to  the  Victoria  oaae,  exeepi  tb/f 
local  Act  in  Qu<M;nlnnd  to  authorise  the  gutpendoii  i  ., .  „  - 
After  defining  the  circomstanoee  under  which  the  power  of  the 
crown  to  remove  judges  and  others  holding  office  daring  'good 
behaviour '  might  be  exercised,  nnder  the  imperial  Act  23  Geo.  III., 
and  {minting  out  that,  on  general  prineiplea,  *  except  so  ferae  ti  may 
bo  controlled  by  express  legiaUtion,  there  is  no  constitntional  reeenn 
why,  in  a  colony  where  parliamentary  or  responsible  government  is 
established,'  that  power  might  not  continue  to  be  exercised,  together 
with  the  power  of  removal  upon  a  parliamentary  addrees,  the  opinion 
procce<Is  to  consider  the  right  of  sospenaioa.  Inasmuch  as  there  was 
no  local  Act  authorising  the  same,  the  crown  law  officers  *  do  not 
think  that  the  governor  has  any  power,  with  or  without  the  advice 
of  the  executive  council,  to  suspend  a  judge.  An  order  of  suspension 
(as  distinguished  from  amotion)  would  he,  in  our  opinion,  a  mere 
nullity  ;  tliough,  in  order  to  determine  that  question,  an  appeal  to 
her  Majesty  in  council,  if  presented,  would  doubtless  be  entertained. 
And  we  think  that  an  action  would  lie  agaiast  the  governor  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  enforce  any  such  order  of  suspension.' 

On  March  20,  1866,  the  attorney -general  of  Victoria  forwarded 
to  the  chief  justice,  for  the  information  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court,  the  aforesaid  despatch  from  the  colonial  secretary, 
with  its  enclosures,  in  reference  to  their  petition  to  the  Queen  in 
council.  In  reply,  the  chief  justice  expressed  the  regret  entertained 
by  the  judges  that  her  Majesty  had  not  been  advised  to  submit  their 
case  to  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee.* 


■*  For  the  Correspondence,  Peti-  and  Proceedings, Le?.  Assembly,  Vic- 

tions,  and  other  papers,  in  this  case  toria,  1864—5,  B.  No.  34,  C.  No.  2; 

of  the  Victoria  Judg-es,  from  January  and  Second  Sess.  18G6,  voL  i.  C.  No.  8. 
4,  1864,  to  March  27, 1866,  see  Votes 
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While  the  English  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in  the 
preceding  case,  deny  the  right  of  a  governor  and  coun- 
cil without  express  statutable  authority  to  ftugpend  a  ^'^^^{ 
judge  holding  office  during  *  good  behaviour/ a  point  jutii^ 
wherein  they  seem  to  difler  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  which  has  held  that  the  powers  of  a 
governor  and  council  to  suspend,  as  well  as  to  amove 
judges  appointed  'during  pleasure,'  are  *  considered 
a|)plicable,  in  the  absence  of  any  statutory  provUian^  to 
judges  holding  during  good  behaviour,'*  there  can  be 
no  question  tliat  such  a  |)ower  may  be  lawfully  exer- 
cised if  conferred  upon  the  governor  and  council  by  a 
local  enactment.' 

All  judges  holding  office  *  during  pleasure  *  are  sub- 
ject to  removal  by  the  governor  of  the  colony,  after 
taking  the  advice  of  his  council,  under  the  authority  of 
tlie  Imperial  Act  22  Geo.  III.     And  judges  <\\  •  d, 

during  pleasi^re,  may  be  suspended  under  the  :. iiy 

of  the  Queen's  commission  and  instructions,  which 
authorise  the  governor  to  suspend  any  officer  who  is 
liable  to  dismissal  by  the  crown.  This  sus[)ension  be- 
comes dismissal  if  confirmed  by  the  Queen,  who  would 
in  general  act  on  the  advice  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  judge  would  most  probably  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Secretaries  of  state  have  inclined  to  prefer  proceedings 
by  '  a  motion '  under  Burke's  Act,  with  appeal  to  the 
Judicial  Committee,  rather  than  suspension  under  the 
Itoyal  Instructions,  with  appeal  to  themselves.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  immediate  suspension  is  clearly 
advisable.  But  a  governor  who  resorts  to  such  a  mea- 
sure does  so  at  his  own  peril,  and  is  bound  to  make  out 
a  complete  case  in  justification  of  it.^     The  rules  which 

•  Memo,  of  Privy  Council  Prac-  effect  have  been   enacted  in    other 

tice  in  Removal  of  Colonial  Judges,  colonies  in  Australia. 

p.  4;  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  49.  «  See  Earls  Grey  and  GranviUe 

'  The  provisions  of  the  Victoria  in  Hans.  D.  v.  201,  pp.  1042-1047. 
Act  15  Vict.  No.  10,  sec.  5,  to  tbig 
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regulate  the  |K'rfonnanrc  of  this  ihity  arc  prewcrilKHl  by 
the  Ck>l(mi;il  Itc^fiilntioiii,  Xt»fl.  7H  i* 

A      jinliciill     nffirCT     whcMl      IIU«I>'  h'mh 

aIlowe<I  an  appeal  to  the  (iiieeii  in  'li  not 

invaria))ly  »«>,  as  in  some  caies  the  M*cretary  of  state 
h;is  )iiin.H<*ir  a(l\  isH<l  the  crown  to  confinn  or  to  disallow 
the  suspension.*' 

Upon  i\\9)  Kuiip^niiion,  in  18A3,  of  th«  Hon.  H.  Clo«t»,  fron  tli* 
office  of  reoordrr  tA  the  district  court  of  Natal,  \$j  the  ifovemor 
and  council,  ut)(l«*r  the  authority  of  mi  ordiiuuMe  '  '  ' 
(jo«mI  |{o|m!  Colony,  for  niiiM^mluct  in  ofllce,  tlM  Jv<i 
of  ttio  Privy  ('oun<il,  on  a|  (xml,  decided  thjat  the  onl< 
wan  unfounded  and  frivolouH,  and  directed  it  to  be  i' 
Cloete  wan  Koon  afterwardM  pmniotrd  to  a  higher  judicial  office.' 

Upon  the  traniifer,  in  1H67,  of  the  Htnuta  8ettlanenU  from  the 
Government  of  India  to  that  of  the  Colonial  Oflka,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Act  29  k  30  Viet,  c  11<%  the  judges  tlierein  be- 
came liable  to  ftu»|)enaion  by  the  goTemor,  for  any  eaoae  Uiat  he 
might  deem  sufficient,  by  rirtue  of  hia  oommiatton  fron  tlie  crown, 
•s  well  as  to  removal  from  office  pursuant  to  the  Act  22  Ger>    III 

For  some  sixty  years  prerioosly,  and  erer  since  the  estaUistimcut 
of  a  supreme  court  in  the  Settlements,  tlieae  judges  had  been  wholly 

independent  of  the  local  authorities  ;  and  if  their  conduct  was  ever 
questioned,  it  was  submitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  who  being  free 
from  all  local  or  personal  bias,  decided  with  impartiality.  Accord- 
ingly in  1808,  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Singapore  petitioned  Uie 
home  government  that  their  judges  might  be  restored  to  the  position 
of  independence  which  they  held  before  the  transfer.  In  reply,  the 
colonial  secretary  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  declined  to  comply  with 
this  petition  ;  pointing  out  that  the  judicial  tenure  now  introduced 
into  the  Straits  Settlements  generally  prevailed  throughout  the 
British  colonies  where  responsible  government  was  not  establiiihedJ 


It  now  remains  to  consider  the  circumsUnces  under 
which  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  British  colony 
may  approacli  tlie  crown  with  an  address  for  the  removal 
of  a  judge  holding  office  under  a  parliamentary  tenure*, 


''  Practice  of  Colonial  rffice  snd  of 
Privv  Council  in  Removal  of  Judges, 
p.  4;  Com.  Pap.  1870,  v.  49. 


'  8  Moore,  P.O.  484. 
••  Corresp.     respecting'     colonial 
judges;  Com. Pap.  1870,  v. 40, p.  435. 
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;iu(l  tlie  j>ro(-ecHlintj>  necessary  to  ^i\c  vamnis  aim  t-iM-v  i 
to  any  such  addresis. 

The  first  occasion  wherein  Qm  crown  wm  addroMed  by  tlie  two  Cm*  «rf 
HouscH  of  PHiliameut  of  a  IJiitish  colony  for  tlie  ranoval  of  a  judgs  Jjjji, 
holding  ottic«  during  'good  behaviour  *  wan  in  tho  year  1861,  iu  tlta  '' 

ca«e  of  Mr.  Justice  Boothby,  a  puiiine  judg«  of  the  supreme  court 
of  South  Australiii.  Mr.  Boothby  had  given  <^Nie«  to  the  colonial 
legislature  by  culling  in  question  the  legality  and  eonittitutionality 
of  (^'rtMin  of  their  proeMdinga,  and  aapeeially  of  an  Act  agrmd  to 
by  Ijoth  Houseti,  and  Mnotionad  by  ih«  fovornor.  Whoreapon  Um 
legislative  council  paused  an  addraas  to  tlio  Qaoen  that  bar  M^ieaty 
would  be  L  '  1v  pleastvl  to  exareiie  tbe  power  resarved  to  bor 
by  the  coi.  il  Act,  and  remove  Mr.  BoocJiby  from  bis  jadidal 

oHii-e.  Tile  iluu.^t  passed  a  aeparato  addraai  to  the  Queen  to  tbe 
same  etrect,  adding  that,  'in  oonaaqooiiee  of  tbe  poiitjon  aawimed  bjr 
Mr.  J  ustice  Hoothby,  pabUo  eoi^deooe  in  bis  adminiatration  of  tbe 
laws  of  this  proviikce  is  destroyed.'  But  no  reasons  were  giTen,  or 
grounds  of  complaint  specified,  by  either  Hous*. 

In  conuuunicating  the  afort-^  .-sses  to  the  colonial  secre- 

tary, the  governor  of  South  Austi  R.  ii.  MacDonnell) stnted 

that  he  thought  'both  branches  of  tiie  It^islature  bad  poraued  a 
dignified  coui-se  in  finally  determining  not  to  give  any  reasons  for 
the  request  which  they  urge,  as  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they 
would  move  in  such  a  matter  lightly,  or  till  after  sueh  repeated  pro- 
vocation as  would  justify  them  in  urging  on  the  sovereign  the  re- 
(|uest'  for  ]SIr.  Justice  Boothby's  removal.  At  tbe  same  time,  bia 
excellency  pi-ocee<ied  to  enumerate,  for  the  infonuation  oi  tbe 
colonial  secretary,  various  particulars  in  the  conduct  of  the  judge 
which  he  deemed  an  ample  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  the 
two  chambei*s.  He  also  transmitted  communications  from  the 
judge,  in  his  own  defence,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
his  excellency's  command,  informing  him  of  the  addresses  that  bad 
been  passed  for  his  removal,  specifying  the  several  proceedings  of 
the  judge  which,  in  his  excellency's  opinion,  had  '  apparently  in- 
lluenced  the  Parliament  in  adopting  those  addresses,'  and  oflfering 
the  judge  '  six  months'  leave  of  absence  on  full  pay  '  to  enable  him 
to  visit  England  to  vindicate  his  chai-acter  and  conduct  before  the 
imperial  authorities  : — he  having  declined  to  attend  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  legislative  council,  appointed  to  examine  his  'recent 
judicial  decisions  and  conduct.''' 

On  the  receipt  of    these  addresses,  the  colonial  secretary  (the 
Duke  of   Newcastle)  took  the  opinion  of   the   law  officers   of   the 
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(^kmifli  crown  (Rir  William  Athert4m  mm!  Sir  Roaiul*!!  PtUmer)  on  tlw  nb- 
Jodgw.  j^^  I„  coiifoniiity  with  Iboir  mdrioB,  h»  inforsMd  Um  gpvwBor 
tlmt  htir  Maje«ty'«  governmmii  etmaidanA  *  UmU  a  eolonkl  jwlgo  b 
not  only  At  liberty  but  it  bound  to  Mit«rt*in  th«  qiMiUoo  wh«ther  » 
cotoniAl  Uw,  iniit«nal  to  the  d«ciaion  of  tho  qoMtion  bifon  hio^  k 
or  in  not  vnlicl  ;'  tluit  Judge  Booibbj  wm  right  in  ih»  aMin,  thongb 
not  in  every  inNUncn,  wlion  be  qneationad  Um  TtlkUtj  of  oortein 
AcU  of  the  Houth  Auntralian  kfisbiort ;  and  thnl»  inManeh  m 
this  legiAUture,  when  it  paMed  the  eddrenMa  for  the  Jndge't  ranoval, 
waa  not,  Rtrirtly  Kpeaking,  legally  eoneUtated—fldthoogll  lb*  In- 
penal  Parliaincnt  had  ainoe  rMDodied  tb«  dUlMi— it  bfd  no*  bem 
deemed  expedieni  to  adviae  the  crown  to  remove  Jodft  Boothliy, 
purauant  to  the  laid  addreaaea.  With  regard  to  otbar  »att4-ni 
wherein  the  judge  had  given  offence  to  the  legialative  diambera,  ao 
long  aa  it  w>ia  uiuulviaable  to  give  efleot  to  the  addreaaea  for  hia  re- 
moval from  tliu  bench,  her  Mj^jeatj'a  goremmant  eooaklered  that  it 
would  )>e  unlMMoiitin((  '  to  oxpreaa  any  mere  anatttboritative  opinion 
i-eM|)octing  tin;  utliciul  conduct  of  a  jadge.' 

Furthermore,  added  the  aeeretary,  '  I  bold  the  practical  tnd*> 
pendence  of  the  auperior  conrta  of  a  colony  to  be,  with  the  appohit- 
nient  of  the  governor,  the  right  of  exerciaing  a  veto  upon  colonial 
enactments,  and  the  rixlit  of  appeal  to  her  Migeaty  in  oooocil  among 
the  linkH  which  bind  together  the  colonial  enpbv  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  of  vital  imporiuncf  not  only  to  the  coloniea,  but  to  all  thoae  who 
have  dealings  with  then»  of  whatever  kind,  and  to  the  imperial 
j^overnment  itself,  that  tlieae  courta  should  exercise  their  functiona 
in  entire  independence  not  only  of  the  local  executive,  but  of  Uie 
popular  feelings  which  are  from  time  to  time  reflected  in  the  Icfpa- 
lature,  or  of  any  political  party  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
ascendent.  And  I  consider  that  the  principal  guarantee  of  thia 
independence  is  to  be  found  in  the  assurance  that  a  judge,  once 
appointed,  will  not  be  displaced  without  the  reasonable  concurrence 
of  an  authority  wholly  removed  from  all  local  or  temporary  in- 
fluences. By  the  existing  law  of  South  Australia  I  consider  such  an 
authority  to  be  entrusted  very  properly  to  her  Majesty,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  her  ministers  in  Great  Britain,  and  I  hold  that  in  dis- 
missing a  judge  in  compliance  with  addresses  from  a  local  legislature, 
and  in  conformity  with  that  law,  the  Queen  is  not  performing  a 
mere  ministerial  act,  but  adopting  a  grave  responsibility,  which  her 
Majesty  cannot  be  advised  to  incur  without  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  dismissal  is  proper.' 

The  colonial  secretary  was  prepared  to  admit  that  a  judge  might 
be  properly  removed  on  a  parliamentary  address,  if  satisfactory 
proof  were  adduced  '  that  owing  to  his  perversity,  or  habitual  dis- 
regard of  judicial  propriety,  the  administration  of  justice  might  be 
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practically  obstructed  by  his  continuance  in  office  : '  and  thi*  might  9^T^ 
\Mi  shown  'by  his  iriH.  aent  of  opinions  which  were  in-   Uy^ijjijj 

conhistent  with  the  Ix  i  .        nuance  of  hia  dutit*,'  and  wliich 

might  l>e  regarded  by  competent  autliority  as  *  incorrect  in  |>oint  of 
hiw.'  In  conclusion,  his  grace  observed,  that  •  while  expressing  im 
opinion  respecting  Mr.  Boothby's  conduct,  I  have  thought  it  due 
l>oth  to  him  and  the  colony  to  stat*-  '  "  v  the  principle's  l.y 

which  I  should  l>e  guidwl  in  deahn.  .  irges  which  mi^lit 

hereafter  be  brought  against  a  colouiai  judge,  on  the  authority  of  a 
colonial  legislature.'  (Signe<l)  Newcastle,  April  24,  1862.  In  con- 
clusion, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  crown  Uw  officers  made  no  ob- 
jection to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  separate  addresses  from 
the  two  Houses,  in  place  of  one  joint  address.  Nor  did  thajr  dssm 
it  to  be  irregular  that  the  •ddresus  omitted  to  stato  any  spseiie 
charges,  *  provided  tliat  the  crown  is  by  any  means  itisSed  of  the 
reasons  on  which  the  address  is  founded.*' 

Notwithhl  '  Ms  acquittal,  in  tlie  first  instance,  the  continu- 
ance of  Ju«L  'Y  upon  the  bench  occasioned  so  mu<*h  public 
inconveniencf,  >•••■• -u^  to  his  persistence  in  a  line  of  « 
ijiipaii-otl  the  *(.iiii>l.iit*e  of  the  community  in  tlie  due  a 
of  justice,  that  the  government  of  South  Australia  was  induced  to 
convene  the  legislature  for  June  15,  1866,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  dealing  with  his  case. 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1866-7,  on  T 
1866,  enquiry  was  made  of  ministers  in  the  House  of  A^■^ 
South  Australia,  whether  government  had  taken  any  other  legal 
opinions  on  the  removal  of  Judge  Boothby  besides  those  laid  before 
Parliament !  To  which  it  was  replied  that  Mr.  Parker,  '  an  Englisli 
barristerof  considerableexperienoe,  andupwai-'  '  '  '  r  v  years' stand- 
ing,' had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  upon  a  case  i  >  to  him  by  the 
attorney-general,  that  Judge  Boothby  had  been  'guilty  of  such  mis- 
behaviour in  his  oftice  as  to  justify  his  amotion.*  But  Mr.  Parker 
added,  *  I  think  enquiry,  and  an  opportunity  of  answering  the  com- 
plaint, must  precede  amotion.  If  there  be  no  enquiry,  or  an  enquiry 
without  the  opportuaity  offered  of  replying  to  the  charges,  I  think 
the  amotion  will  be  hard  to  be  had  on  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.' 
On  the  same  day,  the  chief  secretary  moved  that  an  address  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  for  the  removal  of  tiie  judge  from  his  office,  be- 
cause of  certain  reasons  (six  in  number)  therein  set  forth,  '  by  which 
several  means,  the  laws  of  this  province  are  rendered  uncertain  and 
of  doubtful  effect,  the  rights  of  property  jeopardised,  and  the  per- 
petration of  crime  encouraged.     All  which  serious  things  we  fear 
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'I       w^ill  cnntinur  lWM>thl>y  rrUias  liM 

a  judgfi  of  th'  .(jtion  wM  afraed  to  »i  Um 

•nine  sitting,  and  a  ootnniittr«  apjtointed  to  draft  tiia  addreaa,  who 
rP|K)rt«»d  it  forthwith.     Thr        •  .tion  waa  nada  for 

thr  fi4i<)|ition  of  the  addraa-  lebate,  which 

adjouriMMl  until  the  S8th  of  utit,  «klM)n  tiie  addraai 

Almut  the  Rainr  timr  (on  June  26)  a  atmikraddraaa  waa  pnnioaed 
in  the  liogialativn  Council,  on  which  aA  UBandaeni  waa  iDOvad  for 
the  appointment  of  a  iieleoi  oommiUaa  to  Miqaire  into  aiid  rapori 
ufHtn  thf  rhargea  brought  \ry  iba  gorarommii  againatJady  Boothbgr. 
On  thr  following  day  the  anandmant  waa  nagativad,  Uw  main  mo- 
tion agn>«Ml  to,  and  thn  addraaa  preaentad,  apd  ordarrd  to  l«e  oon- 
Hidered  in  coniniittoo  of  the  whole  Honae  on  tho  naxt  kitting  dmj 
(July  3),  when  it  wait  conaidared,  rvported,  and  agreed  ta 

MiniRteni  gavo  notion  to  Judge  BooUil»y  of  thtrir  intended  motion 
in  the  Houh^  of  Ameniltly,  and  Rupplied  hint  with  a  copy  of  the  re- 
|M)rts  furniHlipd  to  thoin  by  tho  attorney -general  and  crown  ii»licit^*r, 
upon  which  tho  accuMationii  against  hinj  were  baard,  in  order  ttiat  he 
might  be  infonned  of  the  intended  proceedings  in  ParliAroent  fur  his 
removal  ;  hut  no  cvidiMico  waa  taken  at  the  bar  of  either  lIouMe, 
neither  was  the  judge  invited  to  appear  before  either  Uoaae,  in  his 
own  d«*f<'noe.  The  addreas  was  carried  in  the  lionae  of  AaaemMy 
without  a  division,  and  in  the  Lpigialativc  Council  by  a  large  majority. 
The  governor  in  forwarding  the  addreaa  to  the  colonial  secretary 
strongly  urged  that  her  Majesty  should  be  advised  to  comply  w^ith 
their  prayer.  fOn  January  8,  1867,  Governor  Daly  infonned  tho 
Jjo<risliitivc  Council,  by  mesitage,  that  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Justice  Boothby  from  office  would  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council.]  Shortly 
afterwanis  J udge  Boothby  forwarded,  direct  to  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, his  defence  a<^inst  the  charges  preferred  against  him,  and  hia 
pi-otest  against  the  irregular  and  unparliamentary  manner  in  which 
the  proceedings  for  his  removal  had  l)een  hitherto  conducted.  These 
wei-e  likewise  laid  before  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  copies  trans- 
mitted to  the  governor  of  South  Australia. 

By  a  despatch  from  the  colonial  secretary  (Lord  Carnarvon)  to 
Governor  Daly,  dated  October  2.3,  1866,  copies  of  correspondence 
were  transmitted  which  showed  that  her  Majesty  had  been  advised 
to  bring  the  question  involved  in  the  addresses  from  the  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly  of  South  Australia  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  Inasmuch  as  '  the  right  decision  of  this  matter  might  in- 
volve numerous  and  disputed  questions  of  law,"  it  appeared  to  the 
colonial  secretary  to  be  '  indispensable  that  her  Majesty  should  be 
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gupport<;d  by  the  authority  of  their  lonUhips  iu  exemsing  the  r»-   C»m»  of 

»l)oii8il>ility  imposed  on  her  by  tl  W  Act.'     ♦  Tliough  cmm  of  Jj|Jj^ 

tiiiK  kind  have  Ijeeu  fretjuently  bin  •  »  their  lordsliipts  **»•  ?»•- 

sent  is  the  tirst  in  which  they  will  !  i  called  to  adviaa  bar 

majesty  on  the  removal  of  a  judge  h^,....  -K.^i  .Ini-m.*  <«ood  be- 

haviour in  a  colony  possessing  what  is  ■  govem- 

utent,  and  in  virtue  of  an  enactment  framtil  lu  u-nus  ul  \.h<*  imperiAl 
Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  removal  of  judges  iu  thu 
country .'  "^ 

liy  a  subsequent  despatch  from  the  colonial  Morotarj,  dated 
November  21,  1866,  Uoveruor  Daly  was  notified  that  her  Majesty  liad 
l>een  pleased,  by  oi-der  in  council  of  November  10,  1866,  to  refer  tl»« 
said  adiiresses  to  their  lordsliips,  '  aiid  that,  iu  order  that  the  matter 
of  thooe  addresses  might  be  brought  to  a  hearing  at  (he  bar  of  the 
Privy  Council,  it  would  be  neeeMary  thai  the  partimlars  ol  the 
charges  ag&iust  Mr.  Bootliby  should  be  framed  with  predeioB,  and 
embodied  in  a  case.' 

The  Executive  Council  of  South  Australia,  however,  in  a  Minute 
datetl  December  27,  1866,  protested  against  a  reference  of  the 
mtdresses  to  the  Juiticial  Committee,  on  the  ground  that  the  quea- 
tiou  of  giving  effect  to  them  was  '  not  a  question  oi  law,  but  one  of 
0  >nstitutional  right  and  public  policy.'  They  claimed  that  '  tite 
addresses  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  of  South  Australia,  re- 
luting  to  tlie  removal  of  a  South  Australian  judge,  should  be  dealt 
with  by  her  Majesty's  ministers  in  the  same  manner  as  similar 
addresses  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  an  EngUah 
judge  ; '  which  addi-esses,  they  apprehended,  '  would  not  be  referred 
by  the  home  secretary  to  the  Judicial  Committee,  or  to  any  otiier 
legal  tribunal.*  They  alleged,  moreover,  '  that  there  is  no  instance 
on  record  in  which  the  addresses  from  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in 
a  colony  having  re.sjx)nsible  government,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  ;'  and  they  pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the 
South  Australian  (iovernment  in  electing  to  proceetl  against  Judge 
Booth  by  by  'the  higher  and  as  they  believetl  more  speedy  constitu- 
tional remedy '  of  an  address,  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
statute  of  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75,  had  been  defeatetl  by  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  imperial  government. 

By  a  despatch,  dated  November  30,  1806,  the  colonial  secretary 
forwarded  to  Governor  Daly  a  letter  from  the  Pri\y  Council  Office 
stating  that,  '  in  order  that  the  matter  of  these  addresses  may  be 
brought  to  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  appears  to 
the  lord  president  that  the  same  coui"se  of  proceeding  should  be 
adopted  which  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  representatives  of 

■"  Proceedings,  &c.  Pari.  S.  Australia,  ltO"7,  v.  2,  No.  '2'2;  App.T, 
p.  ilviii. 
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r wionlal      tho  bUmd  of  QrmuMU  «.  the  Hon.  J.  BanndanMn,  chief  justice.    For 
J'"'t>"'"-        thiit  purpoM)  it  will  be  imp— try  tkiit  tite  |wrtie«kur*  of  tlie  ohMget 
brou^'ht  against  Mr.  Jwlioe  Boolhbgr  thomid  be  frmnmi  wMi  pre-' 
ciHion,  and  embodied  in  •  eeee.     A  Icfel  e|pMit  kewtee  be 

apIMtint^Ml  in  London^  to  oondoet  the  proeeeding  ■  rma  in  nee 

before  the  JodioiiU  Committee.'  Proriaion  miMt  alao  be  made  to  le- 
cure  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Jostioe  Boothbj,  '  to  put  in  hie  enawer, 
and  to  take  such  ctepa  aa  he  mnj  be  adriaed  for  hia  joeCtfeetion.' 

The  foregoing  deapatoh  waa  referred  to  the  Executire  Gkmnril  of 
South  AuMtralia  bj  the  governor,  and  in  a  Minute  of  CoanoU,  dati^ 
February  2^,  1H67,  the  oonolttsionN  therein  contained  were  aaanmed 
to  indicate  '  a  doliborate  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  ookmial  sectetary, 
as  her  Majesty's  constitutional  adviser/  to  recommend  the  Queen  to 
exercJHO  the  functions  conferred  upon  her  under  the  Bontii  Anatralia 
ConHtitutioi)  Act :  '  powers  which  were  deliberately  aaanmed  by  her 
MajcMty'g  government,  and  which  a  former  aeoretary  of  state  has 
actually  exercised. '  Tho  Minute  reiteratea  the  previooa aaaertions  ot 
council  as  to  the  inapplicability  of  the  proposed  proceedings  of  the 
imperial  government  to  tlie  circumstaneea  of  a  ooionj  poaeeaaing  a 
responsible  government ;  warns  the  government  of  the  conaeqneneea 
of  {^erMisting  in  their  intended  course  ;  and  declinea  to  adviae  a  com- 
plianco  with  tho  suggestions  of  the  lord  president  of  the  privy 
council. 

Meanwhile,  the  colonial  secretary,  in  a  despatch  to  Governor 
Daly,  dated  February  26,  1867,  explained  why  it  had  been  deemed 
necessary  to  refer  this  question  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Agreeing  with  his  predecessor,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, 'that,  in  dismissing  a  judge  in  compliance  with  addresses 
from  a  local  legislature  and  in  conformity  to  law,  the  Queen  is  not 
performing  a  mere  ministerial  act,  but  adopting  a  grave  responsibi- 
lity,' it  follows  that  '  before  acceding  "  to  such  a  demand,"  her 
Majesty's  advisers  are  bound  to  require  satisfactory  evidence  that  it 
is  a  proper  dismissal.'  If  the  case  had  been  one  of  '  moral  guilt,'  or 
unequivocal  delinquency,  and  if  it  '  had  been  sent  home  in  a  proper 
shape,'  it  might  have  been  unnecessary  to  apply  for  any  other  legal 
advice  than  that  which  is  ordinarily  at  the  command  of  a  minister 
to  enable  him  to  form  a  clear  judgment.  But  owing  to  its  complex- 
ity, and  to  the  admixture  therein  of  questions  of  conduct  and  of 
law,  it  necessarily  required  the  advice  of  the  highest  legal  triVjunal. 
Adverting  to  the  presumed  analogy  between  an  address  from 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  a  judge  and  the  one 
under  consideration,  the  secretary  proceeds  as  follows  : — '  It  is 
probable  that  the  charges  against  an  English  judge  wonld  have  been- 
stated  with  a  precision  which  is  wanting  in  the  addresses  transmitted 
to  me  from  South  Australia — that  they  would  have  been  supported 
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in  detail  by  autlientic  evidence — that  tlie  judge  would  have  had  CMeof 
every  opportunity  for  defence,  that  the  legal  questious  at  iiiaiie  would  l^^i^ 
have  been  debated  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  by  some  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  the  day — and  that  in  eases  of  doubt,  the  advice 
of  the  most  eminent  judges  would  have  been  obtained.*  '  In  this 
novel  proceeding,  the  course  of  which  her  Majesty  is  now  called 
upon  to  determine,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  crown  to  secure  to 
colonial  judges  a  protection  against  exaggeration  and  misunder- 
standing, from  whatsoever  quarter  it  may  proceetl,  as  effectual  aa 
that  which  their  English  brethren  might  be  expect4?d  to  obtain  from 
the  deliberations  of  such  an  assembly  as  the  British  Parliament. 
And  I  must  add,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  such  an  intervention.  For  I  do  not  even  see  that 
Mr.  Boothby  has  been  called  on  to  answer  the  cliarges  against  hiiu. 
...  If  Mr.  Boothby's  conduct  justified,  and  tiie  interest  of  thecolouy 
required,  his  prompt  removal,  it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have 
adopted  the  responsibility  of  removing  him  under  the  authority  of 
the  Act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  75.  .  .  .  lam  inclineil  to  think  that,  even  now, 
your  government  would  act  most  wisely  by  oommenciug  proceedings 
under  that  Act.  But  they  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  that 
case,  their  decision  will  be  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council, 
and  that  with  a  view  to  that  appeal  their  charges  must  be  adequate 
and  precise,  that  the  evidence  of  facts  must  be  sutficient,  and  tliat 
Mr.  Boothby  must  be  fully  heard  in  Ids  defence.'  (Signed) 
'  Carnarvon.' " 

These  conclusions  of  her  MajeRty's  government  were  confirmed 
by  a  despatch  from  secretary,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  dated  May 
23,  1867.° 

In  the  governor's  speech  at  opening  of  Parliament  on  July  5, 
1867,  his  excellency  briefly  recapitulatetl  the  facts  above  mentioned, 
and  proceeded  to  state  that,  '  believing  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  this  community  that  Judge  Boothby's  conduct 
should  be  enquired  into,  he  had  instituted  an  investigation  before 
himself  and  his  council,  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  22  Geo.  III. 
c.  75,  which  was  still  pending,  and  at  which  Mr.  Boothby  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  tendering  evidence,  and  being  heard  in  his 
defence. 'P 

The  enquiry  commenced  on  June  24,  1867,  and  closed  on  July  29, 
the  Executive  Council  having  sat,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor, 
for  eight  days,  to  conduct  this  investigation.  The  judge  was  present 
at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings,  and  also  on  the  second 
day,  but  afterwards  thought  proper  to  absent  himself.     Neverthe- 

»  ProceedinjrsandPapers,  S.  Au8-  ••  S.  Australia  Leg.  Coiiueil.  Jour, 

tralia,  1807,  v.  2,  No.  23.  lb.  v.  1,  p.  1. 

»  lb.  No.  41. 
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('OJonial      lew,  he  waii  duly  RUDiuionM]  to  appear  at  ©very  Hitting,  and  f»roof  of 

jiK  gM.        gygjj  MuriimonM  \miig  iiivttrialily  adduc*- ' 
tli«  «'ii(|uiiy,  ftiid  einpowcrfHl  to  call  Kurfi 
iiwi'Hwiry    for  liiM  t*xcul{iation.      f>i 

howovor,  Mr.  Justice  Boothby  att4M.  .  .,  .;i. 

the  ovid«>ncc>  taken  before  the  council,  m  .  |iam 

hii  defpMco.      After  liAvin.    '         '         '  ,  the 

chiirgps  brought  ngainiit  I  find 

tho  aforewiid  chnrgrts  pnn  I  ,  and  that,   in  n-]  ■    ' 

of  t)w  matters  and  condu'  '  ;  .  .     leh  of  the  Haid  char--  -, 

the  said  IJonjamin  Boothby  has  miabehared  himself  in  his  said  office 
of  second  judge  of  the  supreme  court  ;  and  by  reaaon  of  such  mis- 
Ix^haviour,  his  excellency  and  the  council  amore  the  said  H. 
H(M>thl>y  fmrn  hiK  Raid  oH  r   his  amotion  Aooordui^'lv.' 

\Vhen<u|Mtn  procluniatioiiK  t>y  the  goTflmor  and  oounnl, 

revoking  the  IcttcrK  jwitent,  by  virtue  of  which  the  judge  had  Ijeen 
appointtKl  to  office,  and  notifying  '  all  to  whom  theae  preaenta  rh -** 
come'  of  their  decision,  under  their  handa, attottod  by  tlw  y 
seal  of  the  province.^ 

A  governor  and  council,  convened  under  the  imperial  Act  22  Geo. 
III.  for  enquiring  into  the  conduct  of  a  colonial  judge,  liave  no 
compulsory  powers  to  summon  witnenes,  and  cannot  take  evidence 
upon  oath.  Herein  this  tribunal  reaembles  the  jurisdiction 
exercised   by  the  lord  chancellor,  under  particular  ►»  •<  r  the 

removftl  of  county  court  judges,  'for  inability  and  mi-  w.' 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  while,  as  will 
appear  from  cases  cited  in  this  chapter,  an  appeal  lies  to 
the  (hieen  in  Cmincil,  upon  tlie  removal  of  a  judge  in 
any  colony  by  the  governor  thereof,  whether  it  be  in 
consequence  of  a  proceeding  under  the  Act  22  Geo. 
III.,  or  in  compliance  with  a  parliamentary  address, — 
there  is  no  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  or  to  any  other 
tribunal,  where  tiie  removal  is  effected  by  the  direct 
?'"^'^*l'?u    authority    of  the  Queen.     Nevertheless,   it   has    been 

t ion  of  the  .  •'  _  '     _ 

Trivy  ^  determined  that  the  Queen  is  not  a  passive  agent  in 
such  transactions,  but  is  bound  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
priety of  a  removal  before  authorising  the  same.  This 
would  probably  be  done  by  referring  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  the  judge  to  the  Judicial 


Council. 
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Coininittce  of  tlie  Privy  Council,  before  wlioin  the  jiul?e 
should  be  permitted  to  l)e  heard  by  counsel  in  his 
defence/ 

An  examination  of  the  proceedings  in  the  South  Aus-  ^J^**' 
tralian  legislature  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  Boothby  formaii- 
will  show  that  none  of  the  formalities  which  have  in-  JJJ^ 
variably  attended  the  conduct  of  such  investigations  by  ^'*'*'y'» 
tlie  Houses  of  Lords  and  O)mmon8  were  observed  uf)on 
tliis  occasif)n.  In  both  chambers,  select  committees 
were  appointed  to  enquire  into  certain  judicial  decisions 
of  the  judge,  and  his  honour  was  summoned  to  attend 
and  give  evidence  before  the  same.  While  he  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  House  of  Assembly  committee, 
he  thought  proper  to  decline  to  attend  upon  that  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  But  after  the  rei>orts  of  these 
committees  were  draftetl,  no  opportunity  was  affordtnl 
to  the  judge,  by  either  House,  to  rebut  the  criminatory 
charges  therein  contained,  or  to  appear  by  himself  or 
counsel  at  the  bar  in  his  own  defence.  There  w:us  no 
further  enquiry  instituted  by  either  House,  and  the 
addresses  were  severally  passeil  without  embodying  the 
fipecilic  charges  of  misconduct  which  had  induced  the 
Houses  to  agree  to  them.'  These  grave  departures 
from  constitutional  practice  can  only  be  accounted  for 
or  excused  by  the  want  of  adequate  information  as  to 
the  proper  course  of  procedure  in  Parliament  against 
judges — a  want  which  the  present  work  attempts,  for 
tlic  iirst  time,  to  supply — and  by  the  fact  that  the  highest 
constitutional  authorities  seem  to  have  overlooked  the 
cases  that  have  actually  arisen  in  England,  of  a  like 
nature,  under  the  imperial  statutes. 

Thus,  in  Loi-d  Brougham's  'Treatise  on  the  British  Constitution' 
(2nd  edit.  1861),  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  the  removal  of  judges 


'  Sir     F.   Roarer's    Memo.    Com.  p.  1042. 

Pap.  l(S7l),  V.  4!>,  p.  440  ;  I'riv v  C'oun-  '  See  the  Pioceedin^rs  of  the  Par- 

cil  Memo.     Jb.  p  442;  Earl  lire v  in  liameiit  ol  South   Australiu,  iKil,  ;3 

Hans.  1).  V.  170,  \\'liW.     lb.  v.  201,  vols. 
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Colonial  ujmn  a  joint  uddrofw  of  the  two  Housed  of  ParlUnieiit,  *  there  M  no 
judge*.  instanco  of  thw  over  having  boen  done'  (p.  357),  And  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown,  in  a  legal  opinion,  dated  April  12,  lM62,  remark 
that  •  no  inMUinco  of  the  removal  of  an  Kn^liHh  judge  hy  the  cr<.\v  u. 
on  the  addreHM  of  lx)th  Houst's  of  Parliiinifnt,  hait  «x:curTed  Jtinc*-  fin- 
passing  of  the  1  i.i(H).  III.  c.  23  ; '  quite  overlooking  Um  CAse  of  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  not  to  mention  the  several  otiier  omm  ettcd  in  this 
chapter,  wherein  the  procedure  upon  an  addreM  wa«  resort«d  to.* 

It  is  to  be  regrettetl,  moreover,  that  the  Enjilish  law 
officers  of  the  crown  should  liave  acquioHced  in  the  onus- 
eion  of  the  particular  {/rounds  of  complaint  against  Jud^'o 
]ioothby,  in  the  addresses  for  his  removal,  *  providt-d 
that  the  crown  was,  by  any  means,  satisfied  of  the 
reasons  on  which  the  addresses  were  founded.*  Such  an 
omission  was  undoubtedly  irregular  and  unparliamen- 
tary, and  might  serve  as  a  precedent  hereafter  for  a 
more  serious  departure  from  substantial  ju.stice.  In 
one  of  the  few  states  of  the  American  republic  wherein 
the  British  tenure  of  judicial  office  is  retained,  the 
governor  refused  to  comply  with  an  address  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  for  the  removal  of  a  judge, 
because  no  reasons  for  the  same  had  been  assigned  in 
the  address,  while  in  every  former  application  of  the 
kind  to  the  executive,  *  full  reasons '  for  removal  had 
been  given."     If  hereafter  it  should  unhappily  be  neces- 

'  Com.  Pap.  18G2,  v.  «7,  p.  183.  ted  States,  sees.  lWX)-l&i2,as  to  the 
"  Acts  anil  Iltsolves  of  the  State  im|K)rtance  of  maintaioinf;  the  inde- 
of  Mns«ichiif^et*s,  1856,  pp.  32o-335.  pcmdence  of  the  judj^es  without  en- 
For  the  judiial  tenure, under  Federal  croachment.  Tliouphtful  American 
and  Stute  Constitutions,  see  1  Kent's  writers  are  advocatinjr  a  fjenpral  re- 
Com.  12lb  ed.  p.  295  «.  (a)  ;  Judge  turn  to  a  judiciary  appointed  by  the 
Miller's  (of  U.S.  Supreme  Court)  Ad-  executive,  and  boldin};  oflice  during 
dress  on  this  subject,  on  19fh  No^.  good  behaviour,  as  the  only  means  of 
1878,  quoted  in  the  Montreal  Lepral  rescuin-/ the  nation  from  the  dipgraoe 
News,  V.  1,  pp.  669->573.  And  see  entaile<i  by  the  proceedinjrs  of  a  judi- 
Enj?.  L.  T.  .lune  18,  18ttl,  p.  109.  ciary  elected  byjxjpular  vote,  and  for 
In  1 882,  Congress  passed  an  Act  a  limited  period.  See  American  Law 
to  retire  Mr.  Justice  Hunt,  of  U.^^.  Rev.  v.  .3,  p.  85;  v.  7,  p.  180;  v.  8, 
Supreme  Ct.,  upon  full  salary,  he  pp.  1,170.  Seaman,  .\merican  System 
havingfor  years  been  unlit  for  service,  of  G-^vemment,  p.  1H2.  New  York 
but  unwilling  to  resign:  Southern  has  changed  her  judicial  tenure  from 
Law  Kev.  N.8.  v.  7,  p.  912.  8  to  14  years.  Eaton,  Civ.  Serv.  Re- 
See  Story,  Constitution  of  the  Uni-  form,  p.  72  n. 
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sary  for  the  legislative  chambers  in  any  British  colony 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  addressint;  the  crown  to 
remove  an  unworthy  occupant  of  the  judicial  bench,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  proceedings  will  be  conducted 
with  the  solemnity,  impartiality,  and  respect  for  consti- 
tutional rights  which  ought  always  to  attend  upon  the 
exercise  of  such  important  functions  by  a  legislative 
body. 
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STANlUSa    itUDEliS   Ul^LAllSG    JU   I'UIUJU 
nUSlSKSS  OF  THE  UOUSE   nF  COMMONS. 

1707-1888. 
[Print... I  l.v  n..l.-.  ..f  tlie  House  of  Coiuuoiui,  7  M-it^K    IftMM  ] 


Sittings  of  the  Hoi'sk. 


1.  Hide  reffulathuf  the  usual  Sittings  of  The  House. — [24 
February,  1888.]  That,  unless  The  House  otherwise  order.  The 
House  sluill  meet  every  Monday,  1'uestlay,  Thursday,  and  Fri- 
day, at  Three  of  the  clock,  and  shall,  unless  previously  adjourned, 
sit  till  One  of  the  clock  A.M.,  when  the  Speaker  shall  adjourn 
The  House  without  Question  put,  unless  a  Bill  originating  in 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  or  unless  Proceedings  made  iu 
pursuance  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  or  Standing  Order,  or 
otherwise  exempted  as  hereinafter  provided,  from  the  operation 
of  this  Standing  Order,  be  then  under  considenition. 

That  at  midnight  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Fridays,  except  as  aforesaid,  and  at  half-imst  Five  of  the  clock 
on  Wednesdays,  the  proceedings  on  any  business  then  under 
consideration  shall  be  interrupted :  and,  if  The  House  be  in 
Committee,  the  Chairman  shall  leave  the  Chair,  and  make  his 
report  to  The  House ;  and  if  a  Jk[otion  has  been  proposed  for  the 
Adjournment  of  The  House,  or  of  The  Debate,  or  in  Committee 
That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  or  do  leave  the  Chair, 
every  such  dilatory  Motion  shall  lapse  without  Question  put ; 
and  the  business  then  under  consideration,  and  any  business 
subsequently  appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  next  day  on 
which  the  House  shall  sit,  unless  the  Speaker  ascertains  by  the 
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pr«|K)iu1eranoe  of  Toicea  tlwt  »  Majority  of  T}i«  Houm  clMiimi 
thtit  Huch  busineM  should  be  deferred  nntil  a  laU^r  day. 

Provided  alvrayH,  That  on  the  intorruption  of  busiiieiHi  the 
Closure  may  be  moved  ;  and  if  mored,  or  if  pmc-«^e<lin^  undr>r 
the  (Closure  Rule  be  then  in  progreis,  the  Speaker  or  Thairman 
shnll  not  leave  the  Chair,  until  the Qneiriooecomeqoent  th(*n<»n 
and  on  any  further  Motion,  as  provided  in  the  Rale  *  Cloanre  of 
Debate,'  have  been  decided. 

That  aller  the  business  under  oontideffation  at  Twelve,  and 
half-])aMt  Five  respectively,  has  been  disposed  of,  no  opposed 
business  shall  be  taken:  and  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  not  di»- 
))o«ed  of  at  the  close  of  the  sitting,  shall  stand  for  the  next  day 
on  which  The  lirxise  shall  sit. 

That  a  Motion  may  be  made  by  a  liinister  of  the  Crown  at 
the  commencement  of  I*ublic  Business,  to  be  decided  without 
Amendment  or  Debate,  to  the  following  effsci,  '  That  the  pro* 
cee<lingH  on  any  specified  business  if  under  discussion  at  Twdve 
this  night,  be  not  interrupted  under  the  Standing  Order  "  Sit- 
tings of  The  House.** ' 

Provided  always,  That  after  any  bnsineis  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  this  Resolution  is  disposed  of,  the  remaining  basi- 
nesB  of  the  sitting  shall  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  provisiona 
applicable  to  business  taken  afler  Twelve  o'clock. 

Provided  also,  That  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  do 
take  the  Chair  as  Deputy  Speaker,  when  requested  so  to  do  by 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  any  formal  communication  to  The  House. 
And  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  nominate,  at  the  commencement  of 
every  Session,  a  panel  of  not  more  than  five  Members  to  act  as 
temporary  Chairmen  of  Committees,  when  requested  by  the 
C  boirman  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Wednesday  SittiTigs. 

2.  House  to  meet  on  Wednesday ^  at  Twelve  odork. — [5 
August,  1853.]  That  The  House  do  meet  every  Wednesday,  at 
Twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  for  Private  Business,  Petitions,  Orders 
of  the  Day,  and  Notices  of  Motions,  and  do  continue  to  sit  nntil 
Six  o'clock,  unless  previously  adjourned. 

3.  House  to  adjourn  on  Wednesday,  at  Six  o'clock. — That  when 
such  business  has  been  disposed  of,  or  at  Six  o'clock  precisely, 
notwithstanding  there  may  be  business  under  discussion,  Mr. 
Speaker  do  adjourn  The  House,  without  putting  any  Question. 
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Proceedings  consequent  on  interruption  of  Business  at  half- 
past  Five  o'clock  on  Wednesdays.  See  Standing  Order,  Sittingu 

of  The  Home,  No.  1 . 

Morning  Sittings. 

4.  Order  of  Bimnets  at  Two  o'e/odr.— [7  Much,  1888.]  That, 
unless  The  House  shall  otherwise  order,  wheneTor  The  Hoaae 
shall  meet  at  Two  o'clock,  The  House  will  proceed  with  lVivat« 
Business,  Petitions,  Motions  for  unopposed  Retoms,  and  leave 
of  absence  to  Members,  giving  Notices  of  Motions,  Questions 
to  Ministers,  and  such  Orders  of  the  Day  as  shall  have  been 
appointed  for  the  Morning  Sitting. 

5.  Suspension  uf  Sitting  at  Seoen  o*eloek. — ^Thaft  on  sodi 
days,  if  the  business  be  not  sooner  disposed  of,  I1ie  House  will 
susfiend  its  sitting  at  Seven  o'clock ;  and  at  Ten  minutes  befiMre 
Seven  o'clock,  unless  The  House  shall  otherwise  order,  Mr. 
Speaker  shall  adjourn  the  Debate  on  any  business  then  under 
discussion  or  the  Chairman  shall  report  l^rogreas,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  no  opposed  business  shall  then  be  proceeded  with. 

6.  Sitting  Resumed  at  Nine  o'clock. — That  when  such  busi- 
ness has  not  been  disposed  of  at  Seven  o'clock,  unless  T\\e  House 
shall  otherwise  ortler,  Mr.  Speaker  (or  the  Chairutau,  in  case  the 
House  shall  be  in  Committee)  do  leave  the  Chair,  and  The  House 
will  resume  its  sittings  at  Nine  o'clock,  when  the  Orders  of  the 
Day  not  disposed  of  at  the  Morning  Sitting,  and  any  Motion 
which  was  under  discussion  at  Ten  minutes  to  Seven  o'clock, 
shall  be  set  down  in  the  Order  Book  after  the  other  Orders  of 
the  Day. 

7.  When  Chairman  reports  Progress  at  Nine  o'clock. — That 
whenever  The  House  shall  be  in  Committee  at  Seven  o'clock, 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress  when  The  House  resumes  its 
sitting. 

8.  Adjownment  at  One  o'clock  a.m. — That  The  House  shall, 
unless  previously  adjourned,  sit  until  One  o'clock  A.M.,  when  the 
Speaker  shall  swljouru  the  House  without  Question  put,  unless  a 
Bill  or  Proceeding  exempted  from  the  operation  of  Standing 
Order  '  Sittings  of  The  House '  be  then  under  consideration. 
That  the  Business  under  discussion,  and  any  Orders  of  the  Day 
not  disposed  of  at  One  o'clock  A.M.,  do  stand  for  the  next  day 
on  which  The  House  shall  sit. 
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Address  m  Aifswni  to  thb  Queeh's  SnoDCB. 

9.  OommiUee  8tag«  ef  AMn-  dtmrnliiMML— {29  Febnuuy 
1888.]  That  the  sUgM  of  Committee  and  Ri-port  oo  tlie  Ad- 
drew  to  Her  Majesty  to  oonrey  tho  thankii  of  The  Hoaae  fiir  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Oraoioaa  8pee;;h  to  )x>ih  Hooaea  of  Parliament, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Seaiion,  be  diicontinaed. 


Orders  op  the  Day. 


10.  Ordsn  of  the  Day  on  Mondayiy  Wedmstdofft,  Thtrndayif 
and  Friday9.^[S  May  1861.]  That,  nnleaa  The  Hoaae  shall 
otherwise  direct,  all  Orders  of  the  Day  set  down  in  the  Order 
Book  for  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  Thnrsdays,  and  Fridays,  ahdl 
be  disposed  of  before  The  House  will  proceed  npon  any  Motions 
of  which  Notices  shall  haye  been  given,  the  right  being  resenred 
to  Hor  Majesty's  Ministers  of  placing  Government  business, 
whether  Orders  or  Motions,  at  the  head  of  the  list  on  every 
Order  Day,  except  Wednesday. 

1 1 .  Orders  of  Day  on  Friday^  when  Supjtly  is  firtt  Order. — 
[3  May  1861.]  That,  while  the  Committees  of  Supply  and 
Ways  and  Means  are  open,  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  Fri- 
day shall  be  either  Supply  or  Ways  and  Means,  and  that  on 
that  Order  being  read,  the  Question  shall  be  proposed,  *■  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair.' 

12.  Order  of  BiUg,  other  than  Government  Bills,  after  Whil' 
swiVide.—\2^  February  1888.]  That  after  Whitsuntide,  Public 
Bills,  other  than  Government  Bills,  be  arranged  on  the  Order 
Book  so  as  to  give  priority  to  the  Bills  most  advanced,  and  that 
Ijords'  Amendments  to  Public  Bills  appointed  to  be  considered 
be  placed  first,  to  be  followed  by  Third  Readings,  Considerations 
of  Report,  Bills  in  Progress  in  Committee,  Bills  appointed  for 
Committee,  and  Second  Readings. 

13.  Orders  of  the  Bay  to  he  read  xrithout  Question  put. — 
[5  August  1853.]  That  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  commence- 
ment of  Public  Business,  on  days  on  which  Orders  have  prece- 
dence of  Notices  of  Motions,  and  after  the  Notices  of  Motions 
have  been  disposed  of,  on  all  other  days,  Mr.  Speaker  do  direct 
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the  Clerk  at  the  Table  to  read  the  Orders  of  the  Day,  without 
any  Question  being  put. 

II  Order  in  ichkh  Orders  of  the  Day  shall  he  disposed. — 
That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  disposed  of  in  the  Order 
in  which  they  stand  upon  the  Paper ;  the  right  being  reserved 
to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  of  placing  Government  Orders  or 
Motions  at  the  head  of  the  List,  in  the  rotation  in  which  they 
are  tx)  be  taken  on  the  days  on  which  Government  Bills  have 
precedence. 


Government  Business:  Power  op  Ajuunoement. 

15.  Priority  extended  to  Notie^  of  Motion. — [28  Febmaiy 
1888.]  That  on  days  on  which  Government  business  has  pri- 
ority, the  Government  may  arrange  such  Government  business, 
whether  Orders  of  the  Day  or  Notices  of  Motions,  in  such  order 

as  they  may  think  fit. 


Motions  for  Bills,  and  Nomination  ok  Committees. 

16.  Motions  for  Jiills,  (tc,  at  the  CommeHeement  of  Publie 
]hmnetis.—[7  March  1888.]  That  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
and,  if  set  down  by  the  Government,  on  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days, Motions  for  leave  to  bring  in  Bills,  and  for  the  Nomination 
of  Select  Committees,  may  be  set  down  for  consideration  at 
the  commencement  of  Public  Business.  If  such  Motions  be 
opposed,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  permitting,  if  he  thinks  fit,  a  brief 
explanatory  statement  from  the  Member  who  moves  and  from 
the  Member  who  opposes  any  such  Motion  respectively,  may, 
without  further  Debate,  put  the  Question  thereon,  or  the  Ques- 
tion, That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned. 


Adjournment  of  the  House. 

17.  Motions  for  Adjournment  after  Questions^  on  a  matter  of 
vrrjenf  puhlic  importance. — [27  November  1882.]  Tliat  no  Mo- 
tion for  the  Adjournment  of  the  House  shall  be  made  until  all 

3   N    V 
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the  qumtions  on  the  Notice  Pftper  hnve  bf<f*n  dtuponed  of,  end 
no  Huch  Motion  ihall  be  made  belbre  the  Ordera  of  the  Dfej,  or 
NoticuM  of  Motion  hare  been  entered  npoo,  except  bj  leMre  of 
the  House,  onleM  a  member  ming  in  hia  pUce  •hall  propoae  to 
move  the  Adjournment,  for  the  porpoae  of  dtacoanng  a  definite 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  and  not  IcM  than  Forty 
Members  ihall  thereupon  riae  in  their  placea  to  aapport  the 
Motion ;  or  unlets,  if  fewer  than  Forty  Member*  and  not  leM 
than  Ten  shall  thereupon  riae  in  their  plaoea,  The  Hooae  ahall, 
on  a  Division,  upon  Question  put  forthwith,  determine  whether 
such  Motion  shall  be  made. 

18.  Adjournment  of  House  on  Friday,  when  CommiUeee  of 
Snpi>lyf  ({re,  are  open. — [3  May  1861.]  That,  while  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  and  Ways  and  Means  are  open,  the  Hooae, 
whon  it  meets  on  Fridays,  shall,  at  its  rising,  stand  adjoamed 
until  the  following  Monday,  without  any  Qneataon  being  pnt, 
unless  The  House  shall  otherwise  resolve. 


Notices  of  Motions. 


19.  Notice  not  to  exceed  Four  Notice  Day9.—[5  Angnst  1853.] 
That  no  Notice  shall  be  gfivon  beyond  the  period  which  shall 
include  the  Four  Days  next  following  on  which  Notices  are 
entitled  to  precedence ;  due  allowance  being  made  for  any  in- 
tervening adjournment  of  The  House,  and  the  period  being  in 
that  case  so  far  extended  as  to  include  Four  Notice  Days  falling 
during  the  sitting  of  The  House. 


Questions  to  Members. 


20.  Notice  to  be  given  in  Writing.— [7  March  1888.]  That 
Notices  of  questions  be  given  by  Members  in  writing  to  the 
Clerk  at  the  Table,  without  reading  them  viva  voce  in  The  House, 
unless  the  consent  of  the  Speaker  to  any  particular  question  has 
been  previously  obtained. 
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Okdeb  in  Debate. 

21.  Order  in  Debate.  Susperuum  of  MemJben. — [28  Fel>- 
riiary  1880,  21  and  22  November  1882.]  That,  whenever  any 
Member  shall  have  been  named  by  The  Speaker,  or  by  the 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  immediately  after 
tlie  commission  of  the  offence  of  disregarding  the  authority  of 
the  Chair,  or  of  abusing  the  Rules  of  The  House  by  persistently 
and  wilfully  obstructing  the  business  of  The  House,  or  other- 
wise, then,  if  the  offence  has  been  committed  by  mch  Member 
in  The  House,  The  Speaker  shall  forthwith  put  the  Qaestira^  on  a 
Motion  being  made,  no  amendment,  adjournment,  or  debate 
being  allowed,  '  That  such  Member  be  suspended  from  the 
service  of  The  House  ; '  and,  if  the  offence  has  been  committed 
in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  the  Chairman  shall,  on  a 
Motion  being  made,  put  the  same  Question  in  a  similar  way, 
and,  if  the  Motion  is  carried,  shall  forthwith  suspend  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  and  report  the  circumstance  to  The 
House ;  and  the  Speaker  shall  thereupon  put  the  same  Question, 
without  amendment,  adjournment,  or  debate,  as  if  the  offence 
had  been  committed  in  The  House  it«elf. 

If  any  Member  be  suspended  under  this  Order,  his  suspen- 
sion on  the  first  occasion  shall  continue  for  one  week,  on  the 
second  occasion  for  a  fortnight,  and  on  the  third  or  any  subse- 
quent occasion  for  a  month. 

Provided  always,  That  suspension  from  the  service  of  The 
House  shall  not  exempt  the  Member  so  suspended  from  serving 
on  any  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  a  Private  Bill  to 
which  he  may  have  been  appointed  before  his  suspension. 

Provided  also.  That  not  more  than  one  Member  shall  be 
named  at  the  same  time,  unless  several  Members,  present  to- 
gether, have  jointly  disregarded  the  authority  of  the  Chair. 

Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Resolution  shall  be 
taken  to  deprive  The  House  of  the  |X)wer  of  proceeding  against 
any  Member  according  to  ancient  Usages. 

22.  Debate  on  Motions  for  Adjournment. —  [27  November 
1882.]  That  when  a  Motion  is  made  for  the  Adjournment  of  a 
Debate,  or  of  The  House  during  any  Debate,  or  that  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  do  report  Progress,  or  do  leave  the  Chair, 
the  Debate  thereupon  shall  be  confined  to  the  matter  of  such 
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Motion ;  and  no  Member,  hnring  moved  or  Moooded  any  aach 
Motion,  Hhall  be  entitled  to  more,  or  Moood,  anj  aimilar  MoCioo 
during  the  aame  Debate. 

28.  Motion*  for  Adjamnmeni  in  Ahu$«  of  Ike  RnUt  of  Ihs 
7/otM0.~[28  February  1888.]  That,  if  Mr.  Speaker,  or  the 
CliHirmun  of  a  CoinrnitU'e  of  the  wlu^  Uonw,  shall  be  of  opinioo 
thnt  a  Motion  forthe  Adjournment  of  a  Debate,  or  of 'llio  Houm), 
during  any  lichat^,  or  that  the  Chairman  do  report  Progreaa, 
or  do  leave  the  Chair,  in  an  abuse  of  the  Uulcw  of  the  Hooae,  he 
nmy  forthwith  put  the  Queation  thereapon  from  the  Chair,  or 
ho  may  decline  to  propose  the  Qaeatioii  Uiereupon  to  the  Hoom*. 

N.Ii. — The  alnwe  Afotiont  lap$e  on  Interruption  of  DusinsMf 
under  Standing  Order,  *  Sittings  of  the  House^'  No.  1. 

21.  Irrelecance  or  Repislitian.—[28  Febroary  1888.]  That 
Mr.  Speaker  or  the  Chairman,  after  having  called  the  attention 
of  the  Uouae,  or  of  the  Committee,  to  the  coodnct  of  a  Member, 
who  peraiata  in  irrelevance,  or  tediona  repeiitaon,  either  of  hia 
own  arguments,  or  of  the  argumenta  used  by  other  Members  in 
Debate,  may  direct  him  to  disooutinue  his  ^Mech. 


Orders  relating  to  Closure  ok  Debate. 

25.  Clomre  of  Z>e/xii«.— [18  March  1887.]  That,  after  a 
Question  has  been  proposed,  a  Member  rising  in  hia  place  may 
clrtim  to  move,  '  That  the  Question  be  now  put,'  and  unless  it 
shall  appear  to  the  Chair  that  such  Motion  is  an  abuse  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House,  or  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  the  Question,  '  That  the  Question  be  now  put,  shall 
be  put  forthwith,  and  decided  without  Amendment  or  Debate: 

When  the  Motion  '  That  the  Question  be  now  put '  has  been 
carried,  and  the  Question  consequent  thereon  has  been  decided, 
any  further  Motion  may  be  made  (the  assent  of  the  Chair,  as  afore- 
said, not  having  been  withheld),  which  may  be  requisite  to  bring 
to  a  decision  any  Question  already  proposed  from  the  Chair ; 
and  also  if  a  Clause  be  then  under  consideration,  a  Motion  may 
be  made  (the  assent  of  the  Chair,  as  aforesaid,  not  having  been 
withheld),  That  the  Question,  That  certain  words  of  the  Clause 
defined  in  the  Motion  stand  part  of  the  Clause,  or  That  the 
Clause  stand  part  of,  or  be  added  to  the  Bill,  be  now  put.     Such 
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Motions  shall  be  put  forthwith,  and  decided  without  Ameudtneut 
or  Debate : 

Provided  always,  that  this  Rule  shall  be  put  in  force  only 
when  the  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  is  in 
the  Chair. 

26.  Majority  for  Closure  of  Dehate.— [28  February  1888.] 
That,  Questions  for  the  Closure  of  Debate  under  Standing 
Order  No.  25  shall  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  if,  when  a 
Division  be  taken,  it  api)ears  by  the  Nunibt^rs  declared  fn»m  the 
Chair,  that  not  less  than  One  Hundred  Members  voted  in  the 
Majority  in  support  of  the  Motion, 


Oroeu  ln  toe  House. 


27.  Disorderly  Conduct.— [2S  February  1888.]  That,  Mr. 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  do  order  Members,  whose  conduct  is 
grossly  disorderly,  to  withdraw  immediately  from  the  House 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day's  sitting;  and  that  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  do  act  on  such  Orders  as  he  may  receive 
from  the  Chair,  in  pursuance  of  this  Resolution.  But  if,  on  any 
occasion,  Mr.  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  deems  that  his  powers 
under  this  Standing  Order  are  inadequate,  he  may  Name  such 
Member  or  Members  in  pursuance  of  the  Standing  Order 
'  Onler  in  Debate,'  or  he  may  call  upon  The  House  to  adjudge 
upon  the  conduct  of  such  Member  or  Members. 

J^rovided  always,  That  Alembers  who  are  ordered  to  with- 
draw under  this  Standing  Order,  or  who  are  suspended  from 
the  service  of  the  House  under  the  Standing  Order  '  Order  in 
Debate,'  shall  forthwith  withdraw  from  the  pre<nnct8  of  the 
House,  subject,  however,  in  the  ca.se  of  such  suspended  Members, 
to  the  proviso  in  that  Standing  Order  regarding  their  service 
on  Private  Bill  Committees. 


Divisions. 

28.  Tu'o-Minvte  Glass  to  he  Tnrved. —[\9  July  1854.1 
That  so  soon  as  the  Voices  have  been  taken,  the  Clerk  shall 
turn  a  two-minute  Sand-Glass,  to  be  kept  on  the  Table  for  that 
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purpoBo,  and  tho  rXoora  ithall  noi  be  dawd  until  afVer  the  lapse 
of  Two  Minutes  as  iudicated  by  tnoh  SMid-itiaiw. 

29.  DooTB  to  be  OUmd  afler  lajme  of  Two  JfmMi«.— That  the 
Doora  Bhall  be  closed  so  loon  after  tlie  lapte  of  Two  Minatea,  m 
tho  S{MViker  or  the  Chaimuui  of  the  Comm!tt4M)  of  ih«  whole 
UouHe  fihall  think  proper  to  direct. 

30.  Divisiom  frivolously  Claimed, — [Z\i  f ebruarjr  Itiiiii.} 
That  Mr.  Speaker,  or  the  Ohaimuui,  may,  after  Uie  lapae  of  Two 
Minntea  as  indicated  by  the  Sand-Olaaa,  if  in  hia  opinion  the 
DlviHion  is  frivolonaly  or  Texatiooaly  claimed,  take  the  Vote  of 
tho  House,  or  Committee,  by  calling  apon  the  Memben  who 
support,  and  who  challenge  his  decision,  snooesaively  to  rise  in 
their  places ;  and  he  shall  thereupon,  aa  he  thinks  fit,  either 
di'clnro  the  di'ti'miination  of  the  Uonae  or  Committee,  or  name 
Tellers  for  a  Division.  And,  in  case  there  is  no  Division,  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  shall  declare  to  the  House  or  the  Com- 
mittee the  number  of  the  minority  who  had  challenged  hia 
decision,  and  their  names  shall  be  thereupon  taken  down  in  the 
House,  and  printed  with  the  lists  of  Diviaicma. 


Public  Bills. 
Motions  for  hills,  cJErc,  at  t}ie  Commeneement  of  Public  Butineee, 

31.  First  Reading  of  Bills.— [b  Aappist  1853.]  That  when 
any  Bill  shall  be  presented  by  a  Member,  in  pursuance  of  an 
Order  of  this  House,  or  shall  be  brought  from  The  Lords,  the 
Questions  '  That  this  Bill  be  now  read  a  first  time,'  and'  That  this 
Bill  be  printed,'  shall  be  decided  without  Amendment  or  Debate. 

32.  Commitfees  on  Bills,  &c.  (Progress). — [5  August  1853.] 
That  when  a  Bill  or  other  matter  (except  iSupply  or  Ways  and 
^Means)  has  been  partly  considered  in  Committee,  and  the 
Chairman  has  been  directed  to  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again,  and  The  House  shall  have  ordered  that  the  Com- 
mittee shall  sit  again  on  a  particular  day,  the  Speaker  shall, 
when  the  Order  for  the  Committee  has  been  read,  forthwith 
leave  the  Chair  without  putting  any  Question,  and  the  House 
shall  thereupon  resolve  itself  into  such  Committee. 

83.  Bills  referred  together  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  IJotise. 
—[19  July  1854  and  21  July  1886.]  That  Bills  which  may  be 
fixed  for  consideration  in  Committee  on  the  same  day,  whether 
in  Progress  or  otherwise,  may  be  referred  together  to  a  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  whole  House,  which  may  consider  on  th--  >ame 
day  all  the  Bills  so  referred  to  it,  without  the  Chainauu  kaving 
the  Chair  on  each  separate  Bill ;  provided  that,  with  re8|Kx:t  to 
any  Bill  not  in  Progress,  if  any  Member  shall  object  to  its 
consideration  in  Committee,  together  with  other  Bills,  the  Order 
of  the  J3ay  for  the  Committee  on  such  Bill  shall  be  poetponed. 

34.  Amendments  in  Committee. — [19  July  1864.]  That  it 
be  an  Instruction  to  all  Committees  of  the  wh(de  House  to 
which  Bills  may  be  committed,  that  they  have  power  to  make 
such  Amendments  therein  as  they  shall  think  fit,  provided  they 
be  relevant  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  Bill ;  but  that  if  any 
such  Amendments  shaJl  not  be  within  the  Title  of  the  Bill, 
they  do  amend  the  Title  accordingly,  and  do  report  the  ■uoe 
specially  to  The  House. 

35.  Postpunernent  of  Preaml>U.— [27  November  1882.]  That, 
in  Committee  on  a  Bill,  the  preamble  do  stand  postponed  until 
after  the  consideration  of  the  Clauses,  without  Question  put. 

36.  Question  not  put  on  First  and  Second  Beading  of  Bills  in 
Committee. — [19  July  1854.]  That  the  Questions  for  reading 
a  Bill  a  First  and  Second  time  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  be  discontinued. 

37.  Question  not  put  on  Blanks. — [19  July  1854.]  That  in 
going  through  a  Bill  no  Questions  shall  be  put  for  the  filling  up 
words  already  printed  in  italics,  and  commonly  called  blanks,  un- 
less exception  be  taken  thereto  ;  and  if  no  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  words  so  printed  in  italics,  the  Bill  shall  be  reported 
without  Amendments,  unless  other  Amendments  have  been  made 
thereto. 

38.  Clauses  dealt  with  in  Committee  and  on  Beport. — [19 
July  1854.]  That  on  a  Clause  being  offered  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  or  on  the  consideration  of  Report  of  a  Bill,  Mr.  Speaker 
or  the  Chairman  do  desire  the  Member  to  bring  up  the  same, 
whereupon  it  shall  be  read  a  First  Time  without  Question  put, 
but  no  Clause  shall  be  offered  on  consideration  of  Report  without 
notice. 

39.  Bills  Beported. — [5  August  1853.]  That  at  the  close  of 
the  Proceedings  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  a  Bill,  the 
Ciiaimian  shall  report  the  Bill  forthwith  to  The  House,  and 
wlien  Amendments  shall  have  been  made  thereto,  the  same  shall 
be  received,  without  debate,  and  a  time  appointed  for  taking 
the  same  into  consideration. 

40.  Consideration  of  a  Bill,  as  Amended. — [27  November 
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1««2.]  That,  wh.'ii  lUr  Onlrr  ol  tin-  Ua)  f- 
of  a  Hill,  HH  ainciuiiHl  in  the  (\*iiiniirt<-<>  itftli 
been  read,  The  Houwi  do  ppK-.  i.|. 

Question  put.  i     ' 
to  pofltptine  it 
commit  the  Bill. 

See  contra  Standing  Order,  *  li>-^,<,rt  <•{  JiUU  referred  to 
Standing  Committees^'  No.  50. 

11.  Amerulmeiita  on  UepoH. — [28  February  1888.]  That 
ii|M)ti  the  Hrport  Htn^«  of  any  Bill  no  Amendment  may  bo  pro- 
|)osrd  which  could  not  have  bt^'n  pn)|>o«o<l  in  Committee  with> 
out  an  Instruction  from  the  House. 

See  Standing  Order,  *"  Am^ndmeai^  .#•  (  <jmmiltee,'  No.  34. 

42.  Amendmeiitu  on  Third  Heading. — [21  July  1856.]  That 
no  AmendmentH,  not  IxMug  merely  verbal,  shall  be  made  to  any 
Bill  on  the  Third  Kewlinj^. 

43.  Lords'  Amendnientji.—[\9  July  1854.]  That  Lords' 
Anunidments  to  Public  l^ills  shall  be  appointed  to  be  considered 
on  H  future  day,  uiili-ss  The  Hou.s«»  Khali  order  them  to  be  oon- 
Hidered  forthwith. 

4t.  Peamiary  I'c,udtug.~lll  July  1819.]  That  with  re- 
spect to  any  Bill  brought  to  this  House  from  the  House  of 
I^rds,  or  returned  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  this  HouMe,  with 
Amendments,  whereby  any  pecuniar}'  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  fee 
shall  be  authorised,  imposed,  appropriated,  regulated,  varied,  or 
extinguished,  this  House  will  not  insist  on  its  ancient  and  un- 
doubted privileges  in  the  following  cases  : — 

1.  When  the  object  of  such  pecuniary  penalty  or  forfeiture 
is  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  Act  or  the  punishment  or  pre- 
vention of  offences. 

2.  Where  such  fees  are  imposed  in  respect  of  benefit  taken 
or  service  rendered  under  the  Act,  and  in  order  to  the  execution 
of  the  Act,  and  are  not  made  payable  into  the  Treasury  or  Ex- 
chequer, or  in  aid  of  the  Public  Revenue,  and  do  not  form  the 
ground  of  public  acounting  by  the  parties  receiving  the  same, 
either  in  respect  of  deficit  or  surplus. 

3.  W^hen  such  Bill  shall  be  a  Private  Bill  for  a  Local  or 
Personal  Act. 

45.  Temporary  Lairs. — [24  July  1849.]  That  the  precise 
duration  of  every  Temporary  Law  be  expressed  in  a  distinct 
Clause  at  the  end  of  the  Bill. 
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Standing  Committees  on  Bills  Relating  to  Law  and 
Courts  of  Justice,  Trade,  &c. 

46.  Revical  of  Standiruj  Committees. — [7  March  1888.] 
That  the  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  the  Ist  December  1882 
rehiting  to  the  Constitution  and  Proceedings  of  Standing  Com- 
mittees for  the  Consideration  of  Bills  relating  to  Law,  and 
Courts  of  Justice,  and  Legal  Procedure,  and  to  Trade,  Shipping, 
and  Manuffictures,  be  revived,  and  that  IVade  shall  include 
Agriculture,  and  Fishing. 

47.  Staiidiiuj  Committees  on  Late  and  Courts  of  Justice ^  Tradey 
&c. — That  two  Standing  Com inittees  be  appointed  f  '  n- 
sideratiou  of  all  Bills  relating  to  Law  and  Courts  of  .1  md 
Legal  Procedure,  and  to  Trade,  Shipping,  and  Manufactures, 
which  may,  by  Order  of  The  House,  in  each  case,  be  committed 
to  them;  and  the  procedure  in  such  Committeea  shall  be  the 
same  as  in  a  Select  Committee,  unless  The  House  shall  other- 
wise order  :  Provided,  That  strangers  shall  be  admitted,  except 
when  the  Committee  shall  order  them  to  withdraw.     Provided 

also,  That  the  said  Committees  shall  be  excluded  from  the  opera-  gj^n^iing 
tion  of  the  Standing  Order  of  July  21st  185G,  and  the  said  Com-  Order 
mittees  shall  not  sit,  whilst  The  House  is  sitting,  without  the 
order  of  The  House  :  Provided  also,  That  any  Notice  of  Amend- 
ment to  any  Clause  in  a  Bill  which  may  be  committed  to  a 
Standing  Committee,  given  by  any  honourable  Member  in  the 
House,  shall  stand  referred  to  such  Committee :  Provided  also. 
That  Twenty  be  the  Quorum  of  such  Standing  Committees. 

448.  Nomination  of  Standing  Committees  by  Committee  of 
Selection. — That  each  of  the  said  Standing  Committees  do  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  Sixty,  nor  more  than  Eighty  Members,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  who  shall  have 
regard  to  the  classes  of  Bills  committed  to  such  Committees,  to 
the  composition  of  The  House,  and  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
Members  selected ;  and  shall  have  power  to  discharge  Members 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  appoint  others  in  substitution  for  those 
discharged.  The  Committee  of  Selection  shall  also  have  power 
to  add  not  more  than  Fifteen  Members  to  a  Standing  Committee 
in  respect  of  any  Bill  referred  to  it,  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
during  the  consideration  of  such  Bill. 

49.  Appointment   of  Chairman  of  Standing   Committees. — 
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TliJit  tho  (.'oriiinitt4««i  of  S«ltu,tUin  »»hull  nominate-  a  rhainnpn'H 
J'unel  txj  coiiNiMt  <»f  not  IruM  than  Four  nor  nion*  than  Six  Mcni- 
Imth,  of  whom  Three  Mholl  bo  a  Quorum  ;  an«l  the  Chainnen't 
Panel  shall  appoint  from  Mnoag  thenunlTM  th«  Cbainnaii  of 
each  Standing  Committee^  and  maj  oluuige  the  Chairman  lo 
appointed  from  time  to  time. 

50.  Iteimrt  of  Hills  referred  to  Standing  Ocmmitieet.—' Ihat 
all  Hiila  which  shall  hare  been  oommittad  to  one  of  the  laid 
Sttitidin^  Comtnitteea  shall,  when  reported  to  the  Honae,  be 
KUmiing  protvi'dtMl  with  as  if  they  had  been  reported  from  a  Committee 
No.  40.  ^^  *''*^  wholo  House  :  Provided,  That  the  proriaions  of  the  Stand- 
ing' OnliT  '  ('onKJderation  of  a  Bill,  as  amended'  shall  not  apply 
to  u  Bill  reported  to  The  House  by  a  Standing  Committee. 


Committees  op  the  Whole  Hoobb. 

51.  When  the  Home  reeokee  iteelf  inlo  CcmmiUee  fvrihmlh. 
—[28  February  1888.]  That  whenever  an  Order  of  the  Day  is 
read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  Committee  (not  being  a 
Committee  to  consider  a  Message  from  the  Crown,  or  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  or  of  Ways  and  Means),  Mr.  Speaker  shall 
leave  the  Chair  without  putting  any  Question,  and  the  House 
shall  thereupon  resolve  itself  into  such  Committee,  unless  Notice 
of  an  Instruction  thereto  has  been  given,  when  such  Instruction 
shall  be  first  disposed  of. 

52.  Chah-man  when  Ordered  to  Report  leaves  the  Chair  with- 
out Question  put. — [27  November  1882.]  That  when  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  has  been  ordered  to  make  a  Report  to  The 
House,  he  shall  leave  the  Chair  without  Question  put. 

53.  lisjxn-ts  from  Committees. — [19  July  ISo^.]  That  every 
Report  from  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  be  brought  up, 
without  any  Question  being  put. 


Supply  aot)  Ways  a^d  Means. 


54,  Appointm£7it  of  Committees  of  Supply,  (fee— [28  July 
1870.]  That  this  House  will,  in  future,  appoint  the  Committees 
of  Supply,  and  Ways  and  Means,  at  the  commencement  of  every 
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Session,  so  soon  as  an  Address  has  been  agreed  to,  in  answer  to 
Her  Majesty's  Speech. 

55.  Supply  oil  Monday^  Wednesday,  and  Friday. — [3  May 
18G1.]  That  the  Committees  of  Supply,  and  Ways  and  Meana, 
shall  be  fixed  for  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  may 
also  be  appointed  for  any  other  day,  on  which  the  House  shall 
meet  for  the  dispatch  of  business. 

56.  When  Mr.  Speaker  leaves  the  Chair  for  Committee  of 
Supply  witJuiut  Question  put. — [27  November  1882.]  That, 
whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply  stands  as  an  Order  of  the 
Day  on  Monday  or  Thursday,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair 
without  patting  any  Question,  unless  on  first  going  into  Supply 
on  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service  Estimates  respectively,  or 
on  any  Vote  of  Credit,  an  Amendment  be  moved,  or  Question 
raised,  relating  to  the  Estimates  proposed  to  be  taken  in 
Supply.  

PuBUC  Money. 

57.  Recommendation  from  the  Crown  (Applications  for  Puhlie 
Money). — [20  March  1886.]  That  this  House  will  receive  no 
Petition  for  any  sum  relating  to  Public  Service,  or  proceed  upon 
any  Motion  for  a  grant  or  charge  upon  the  Public  Revenue, 
whether  payable  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  or  out  of 
monies  to  be  provided  by  Parliament,  unless  recommended  from 
The  Crown. 

58.  retition,  <S:c.  (Grant  of  Money,  Debts  to  the  Croum). — 
[29  March  1707.]  That  this  House  will  not  proceed  upon  any 
Petition,  Motion  or  Bill,  for  granting  any  Money,  or  for  relea»> 
iug  or  compounding  any  Sum  of  Money  owing  to  The  Crown, 
but  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

59.  Petition,&c.  (Revenue  Dehts).—[2b  March  1715.]  That 
this  House  will  not  receive  any  Petition  for  compounding 
any  Sum  of  Money  owing  to  The  Crown,  upon  any  branch  of 
the  Revenue,  without  a  Certificate  from  the  proper  OflScer  or 
Officers  annexed  to  the  said  Petition,  stating  the  Debt,  what 
Prosecutions  have  beon  made  for  the  recovery  of  such  Debt,  and 
setting  forth  how  much  the  Petitioner  and  his  Security  are  able 
to  satisfy  thereof. 

60.  Address  to  Crown  for  i^sue  of  Fithlic  Money. — [22  Feb- 
ruary 1821.]  That  this  House  will  not  proceed  upon  any 
Motion  for  an  Address  to  The  Crown,  praying  that  any  Money 
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iiiiiy  b«*  JMHiird,  or  tlwit  nny  expenie  nmy  U-  innimHl,  but   m  n 
CoriiinitttM'  (if  tlu*  whole  Uotue. 

01.  Cfuirfje  on  RetfenuM  of  /n/Zux.— [21  Jnly  1866.]  That 
tliiH  Mouse  will  not  rooeiTe  any  Petition,  or  proceed  u(Kin  any 
Motion  fur  a  Charge  upon  the  Rerannee  of  India,  but  what  is 
ri>coinmended  by  The  Crown. 

02.  Charge  on  tU  I'uIAie  IZmw»im.— [20  March  1866.] 
That  if  any  Motion  be  made  in  the  Hooae  tor  any  aid,  grant,  or 
charge  upon  the  Public  Rerenoe,  whether  payable  ont  of  th4<i 
Consolidateil  Fund  or  out  of  moniea  to  be  prorided  by  Parlia- 
ment, or  for  any  char^^  upon  the  People,  the  oooaideration  and 
debate  thereof  hIuiII  not  be  presentlv  entered  upon,  but  shall  be 
adjounied  till  such  further  day  as  The  Ilouse  shall  think  fit  to 
a])point,  and  then  it  shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  before  any  Resolution  or  Vote  of  The  House  do 
puss  tluTt'ln. 

Packet  and  Telboraphic  Coictractb. 

63.  Coniraet*  to  be  approved  hy  ReMluiion. — [13  July  1869.] 
Tlmt  in  all  Contracts  extending  over  a  period  of  yearn,  and 
crofiting  a  Public  Charge  actual  or  prospective,  entered  into  !>)• 
the  Government  for  the  Conveyance  of  Mails  by  Sea,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  Telegraphic  Communications  beyond  Sea,  there 
should  be  inserted  the  condition  that  the  Contract  shall  not  be 
binding  until  it  has  been  approved  of  by  a  Resolution  of  The 
House. 

64.  Contracts  to  he  laid  on  Table  of  Houte. — That  every  such 
Contract,  when  executed,  should  forthwith,  if  Parliament  be  then 
sitting  or,  if  Parliament  be  not  then  sitting,  within  Fourteen 
days  after  it  assembles,  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House, 
accompanied  by  a  Minute  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  proceeded  in  authoris- 
ing it. 

65.  Contracts  to  be  confirmed  by  Public  Act. — That,  in  cases 
wliere  any  such  Contract  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  the  Bill  for  that  purpose  should  not  be  introduced 
and  dealt  with  as  a  Private  Bill,  and  that  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  agreements  by  which  obligations  at  the 
public  charge  shall  be  undertaken  should  not  be  given  in  any 
Private  Act. 
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Select  Committees. 

GG.  Sittiny  of  Committees. — [21  July  Iboo.j     ii.  m- 

mittees  shall  have  leave  to  sit,  except  while  The   i  -  at 

Prayers,  during  the  sitting,  and  notwithstanding  any  adjourn- 
nient  of  The  House. 

See  Frovision  regarding  this  Standing  Order^  in  Standing 
Order,  '  Standing  Committees  on  Law,  &c.*  No.  47. 

67.  Num^ter  on  Select  Committees.— [2b  June  1852.]  That 
no  Select  Committee  shall,  without  leave  of  The  House,  consist 
of  more  than  Fifteen  Members ;  that  such  leave  shall  not  be 
moved  for  without  Notice ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  Members 
proposed  to  be  added  or  substituted,  after  the  first  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  the  Notice  shall  include  the  Names  of  the 
Members  proposed  to  be  added  or  substituted. 

68.  Consent  from  Members  to  Atteiid. — That  every  Member 
intending  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
do  endeavour  to  ascertain  previously  whether  each  Member 
proposed  to  be  named  by  him  on  such  Committee  will  give  his 
attendance  thereupon. 

69.  Notice  of  Names  of  Members. — That  every  Member  in- 
tending to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee, 
shall,  One  day  next  before  the  nomination  of  such  Committee, 
place  on  the  Notices  the  Names  of  the  Members  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  be  Members  of  such  Committee. 

70.  Lists  of  Members  serviiuj. — That  lists  be  affixed  in  some 
conspicuous  place  in  the  Committee  Office,  and  in  the  Lobby  of 
the  House,  of  all  Members  serving  on  each  Select  Committee. 

71.  Enti-y  of  Questions  asked  of  Witnesses  in  Minutes. — That 
to  every  Question  asked  of  a  Witness  under  examination,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  any  Select  Committee,  there  be  prefixed  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence,  the  Name  of  the  Member  asking 
such  Question. 

72.  Entry  of  Names  of  Members  in  Minutes. — That  the 
Names  of  the  Members  present  each  day  on  the  sitting  of  any 
Select  Committee  be  entered  on  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  or  on 
the  ^linutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  (as  the  case 
may  be),  and  reported  to  The  House  on  the  Report  of  such 
Committee. 

73.  Entry  of  Divisions. — That  in  the  event  of  any  Division 
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tukinK  place  in  any  Select  Commitlee,  the  QoeitioB  prapoted, 
tliu  Name  of  the  Propoeer,  and  the  rMpeottre  Votes  thetvapoo 
of  ei&ch  Mumber  jnveeiit,  be  entered  on  the  llinntee  <i  Eridenoe, 
or  on  the  Minute*  of  the  Prooeedingi  of  the  Committee  (m  the 
oaee  may  be),  and  reported  to  The  Hoom  on  the  Beport  of  nich 
Ck)mmittee. 

74.  PrtHfnee  of  Qmmtm. — ^That  if,  at  any  time  durinfr  the 
sitting  of  a  Select  Committee  ct  thia  Ho*  of 
Mombera  fixed  by  The  Hooae  ahall  not  be  ] :  >■  <»f 
the  Committee  ahall  call  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  to  the 
fact,  who  Bholl  thcrt'upon  aoipend  the  Proceedings  tif  *'  ''  m- 
mittee  until  a  Quorum  he  present,  or  adjourn  the  C<  '-» 
some  future  day. 

75.  Report  of  Oj'i III' ni,  ""^   \-  '    " 
That  every  Select  Commit  t 

Papers,  and  Records,  shall  have  leave  to  report  th 
and  Obser\'ations,  together  with  the  Minotes  of  F*  •  .i 

l)efore  them,  to  The  House,  and  also  to  make  a  ,  >rt 

of  any  matters  which  they  may  think  fit,  to  bring  to  the  ouiioe 
of  The  House. 

7G.  Notice  to  Committee*  of  House  ai  Prayer*.— [2b  Jane 
1852  and  21  July  1856.]  That  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending 
this  House  do,  from  time  to  time,  when  The  House  is  going  to 
Prayers,  give  Notice  thereof  to  all  Committees ;  and  that  all 
proceedings  of  Committees,  after  such  Notice,  be  declared  to  be 
null  and  void,  unless  such  Committees  be  otherwise  empowered 
to  sit  after  Prayers. 


Public  Accounts. 

77.  Stariding  Committee  on  FuJAic  Account*. — [3  April  1862 
and  28  March  1870.]  That  there  shall  be  a  Standing  Com- 
mittee, to  be  designated  '  The  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,' 
for  the  examination  of  the  Accounts  showing  the  appropriation 
of  the  sums  granted  by  Parliament  to  meet  the  Public  Expend- 
iture, to  consist  of  Eleven  Members,  who  shall  be  nominated  at 
the  commencement  of  every  Session,  and  of  whom  Five  shall  be 
a  Quorum. 
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PuBUC  Petitions. 

78.  Presentation  of  Petitions  to  Tha  House. — [U  April  1842 
and  5  August  1853.]  That  every  Member  offering  to  preoent 
a  Petition  to  The  House,  not  being  a  Petition  for  a  Private  Bill, 
or  relating  to  a  Private  Bill  before  The  House,  do  confine  him« 
self  to  a  statement  of  the  Parties  &om  whom  it  oomea,  of  the 
number  of  signatures  attached  to  it,  and  of  the  material  allega- 
tions contained  in  it,  and  to  the  reading  of  the  prayer  of  such 
Petition. 

79.  No  Debate  uii  Presentation  of  Petitions. — That  ererj  Buch 
Petition  not  containing  matt<»r  in  breach  of  the  IVivilege«  of 
this  House,  and  which,  according  to  the  Rules  or  usual  IVactic© 
of  tliis  House,  can  be  received,  be  brought  to  the  Table  by  the 
direction  of  The  Speaker,  who  shall  not  allow  any  Debate,  or 
any  Member  to  speak  upon,  or  in  relation  to  such  Petition ;  but 
it  may  be  read  by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table,  if  required. 

80.  Petitions  regardiTig  present  Personal  Grievance. — That,  in 
the  case  of  such  Petition  complaining  of  some  present  personal 
grievance,  for  which  there  may  be  an  urgent  necessity  for  pro- 
viding an  immediate  remedy,  the  matter  contained  in  such 
Petition  may  be  brought  into  discussion  on  the  presentation 
thereof. 

81.  Reference  of  Petitions  to  Committee  on  Public  Petitions. — 
That  all  other  such  Petitions,  after  they  shall  have  been  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Table,  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Petitions,  without  any  Question  being  put ;  but  if  any  such 
Petition  relate  to  any  matter  or  subject,  with  respect  to  which 
the  Member  presenting  it  has  given  Notice  of  a  Motion,  and  the 
said  Petition  has  not  been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, such  Member  may,  after  notice  given,  move  that  such 
Petition  be  printed  with  the  Votes, 

82.  Petitions  a^ainttt  Imposition  of  a  Tax. — That,  subject  to 
the  above  regulations,  Petitions  against  any  Resolution  or  Bill 
imposing  a  Tax  or  Duty  for  the  current  service  of  the  year  be 
henceforth  received,  and  the  usage  under  which  The  House  has 
refused  to  entertain  such  Petitions  be  discontinued. 
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SriAsn. 


83.  Offics  of  5p*a»r.— [20  July  1855.]  Thiil  wfcaatvr 
The  HoaM  ■Wl  be  infonned  by  tli«  Clerk  at  the  Table  of  tbe 
utmvoidable  abeenoe  of  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittcH)  of  Waya  and  Means  do  perform  the  datiee  and  exerciae 
the  authority  of  Speaker  in  relation  to  all  prooeedinga  of  this 
House,  as  Deputy  Speaker,  until  the  next  meetfag  of  The  Houae, 
and  K)  on  from  day  to  day,  on  the  like  inibnnalioii  being  giTWi 
to  The  House,  until  The  House  shall  otherwise  ofdsr ;  proridsd 
that  if  The  House  shall  adjourn  for  more  than  Twenty- four 
hours,  the  Deputy  Speaker  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties 
and  exercise  the  authority  of  Speaker  for  Twenty-lbnr  hours  only 
after  such  adjournment. 


84.  Seats  in  the  Hauie  not  tche  taken  before  Prayen. — [C  April 
1835.]  That  no  Member's  name  be  affixed  to  any  seat  in  the 
House  before  the  hour  of  Prayers;  and  that  the  Speaker  do 
give  directions  to  the  Doorkeepers  aooofdingly. 

85.  Seats  in  tlie  House  secured  ai  Prayers. — [29  April  1858.] 
That  any  Member  having  secured  a  seat  at  Prayers,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  retain  the  same  until  the  rising  of  the  House. 

86.  Time  when  Members  may  take  Oalh,  &c. — [30  April 
1866.]  That  Members  may  take  and  subscribe  the  Oath  re- 
quired by  Law,  at  any  time  during  the  sitting  of  The  House, 
before  the  Orders  of  the  Day  and  Notices  of  Motions  have  been 
entered  upon,  or  after  they  have  been  disposed  of;  but  no 
debate  or  business  shall  be  interrupted  for  that  purpose. 

87.  Affirmation  m^de  by  Members  in  lieu  of  Oath. — [1  July 
1880.]  That  every  person  returned  as  a  Member  of  this  House, 
who  may  claim  to  be  a  person  for  the  time  being  by  Law  per- 
mitted to  make  a  solemn  Affirmation  or  Declaration  instead  of 
taking  an  Oath,  shall  henceforth  (notwithstanding  so  much  of 
the  Resolution  adopted  by  this  House  on  the  22nd  day  of  June 
last  as  relates  to  Affirmation)  be  permitted,  without  Question, 
to  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  Aifirmation  in  the  form  pre- 
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scribed  by  'The  Parliamentary  Oaths  Act,  1866,'  u  altered  by 
*  The  Promissory  Oaths  Act,  1868,'  subject  to  any  liability  by 

Statute. 


Witnesses  before  The  House  and  its  CoMMrmn. 

88.  Oath,  &c.,  to  WiHBa$e»  admmistend  m  the  House^ 
tfec— [20  February  1872.]  That  any  Oath  or  Affirmataon 
taken  or  made  by  any  Witneaa  before  The  House,  or  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  be  administered  by  tlie  Clerk  at  the 
Table. 

89.  Oath,  &c.,  to  WUne$»M  adminuUnd  in  8tUH  CWmwiV 
teeg. — That  any  Oath  or  Affirmation  taken  or  made  bj  any 
Witness  before  a  Select  Committee  may  be  administered  by  the 
Chairman,  or  by  the  Clerk  attending  such  Committee. 


Strangebs. 

90.  Strangeri  in  parts  of  the  House  appmpriaUd  to  'Memhers. 
— [5  February  1845.]  That  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  attending 
this  House  do,  from  time  to  time,  take  into  his  custody  any 
Stranger  whom  he  may  see,  or  who  may  be  reported  to  him  to 
be,  in  any  part  of  the  House  or  Gallery  appropriated  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  also  any  Stranger  who,  having  been 
admitted  into  any  other  part  of  the  House  or  Gallery,  shall  mis- 
conduct himself,  or  shall  not  withdraw  when  Strangers  are 
directed  to  withdraw,  while  The  House,  or  any  Committee  of 
the  whole  House  is  sitting  ;  and  that  no  person  so  taken  into 
custody,  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  without  the  special  order 
of  The  House. 

91.  Members  not  to  bring  Strangers  into  the  House. — That  no 
Member  of  this  House  do  presume  to  bring  any  Stranger  into 
any  part  of  the  House  or  Gallery  appropriated  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  while  The  House,  or  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  is  sitting. 

92.  Withdrawal  of  Strangers  during  Divisions. — [19  July 
1854.]  That,  except  when  Mr.  Speaker  or  the  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  shall  otherwise  direct,  his  order 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Strangers  during  a  Division  shall  be 
understood  to  apply  to  Strangers  occupying  seats  below  the  Bar 
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and  in  the  Front  Oallorj,  and  iludl  be  •nfimed  by  Um  SmjmbI- 
•t-Arms  ftooordingly. 

03.  WUhdraufol  of  Skxmgtn  from  Iks  Ho«m^7  Marah 
1888.]  That  if  at  any  sitting  of  The  Home,  or  in  Committoe, 
any  Member  ahall  take  notice  that  Strangen  are  pigeeut,  Mr. 
Speaker,  or  the  Chairman  (ae  the  oaae  may  be),  ahidl  finthwith 
put  the  Qneation,  *  That  Strangera  be  ordered  to  withdraw/ 
wit  hoot  permitting  any  Debate  or  Amendnwat;  Prorided  that 
tlio  Speaker,  or  the  Chatrman,  may,  wheoeyer  be  thinks  it, 
order  the  withdrawal  ci  Stnagert  from  any  part  of  the  Hooae. 


Lettibs. 

94.  Custody  of  LetUn  addn$9§d  to  M0mb&n.—[2b  Jone 
1852.]  That,  to  prevent  the  intercepting  or  losing  of  Letters 
directed  to  Members  of  this  Hoose,  the  person  appointed  to 
bring  Letters  from  the  General  Post  Office  to  this  House,  or 

Bome  other  person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Postmaster  (General, 
do  for  the  futnre,  every  day  daring  the  Session  of  Pkriiament, 
Sondays  excepted,  constantly  attend,  from  Ten  of  the  ck)dE 
in  the  morning  till  Seven  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  pboe  ap- 
pointed for  the  delivery  of  the  said  Letters,  and  take  care  during 
his  stay  there,  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  several  Members  to 
whom  they  shall  be  directed,  or  to  their  known  senrant  or  ser- 
vants, or  other  persons  bringing  notes  under  the  hands  of  the 
Members  sending  for  the  same. 

95.  Directions  to  Officer  in  Charge  of  Letters. — That  the  said 
oflScer  do,  upon  his  going  away,  lock  up  such  Letters  as  shall 
remain  undelivered ;  and  that  no  Letter  be  delivered  but  within 
the  hours  aforesaid. 

96.  Orders  to  be  sent  to  Postmaster  OeneraL  —That  the  said 
Orders  be  sent  to  the  Postmaster  General  at  the  commencement 
of  each  Session. 

97.  Letters,  <fec.,  directed  to  this  House. — That,  when  any 
Letter  or  Packet  directed  to  this  House  shall  come  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  do  open  the  same  ;  and  acquaint  the  House,  at  their 
next  sitting,  with  the  contents  thereof,  if  proper  to  be  communi- 
cated to  this  House. 

Reginau)  F.  D.  Palgrave, 

Clerk,  House  of  Commons. 
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ABERDEEN,  Lord,  hia  adminia- 
tration,  1.  222,  267  ;  tl.  280 

Abinger,  Lord,  case  of,  It.  870 

Abatract  resolutions,  1.  411,  700 

Account,  votes  on,  1.  767-760 

Accounts,  public,  8.O.  relating  to,  11. 
028.     Set  aUo  Public  accounts 

Acquisition  of  territory  by  thecrown, 
consent  of  I'arliament  not  neces- 
sary to,  1.  373 

Act  of  settlement,  1.  108;  U.  102, 
123 

—  of  uniformity,  obligations  of,  1. 
517 

Ad  interim  advances  of  money,  1. 
787 

Adair,  Mr.,  the  right  to  evict  his 
tenants  contested,  1.  582 

Addington,  Mr.,  bis  administration, 
1. 147,  254 

Address  in  answer  to  the  Queen's 
speech,  passing  the,  11.  362 ;  pro- 
posed amendments,  364 ;  what 
business  may  be  initiated  before 
it  is  passed,  866  ;  s.O.  relating  to, 
914.  See  also  Speech  from  the 
throne 

Addresses  for  advance  of  public 
money,  1.  699,  700,  766 

Adelaide  University,  incorporated 
powers  of,  1.  600 

Adjournment  of  the  House,  S.O.  re- 
lating to,  It.  915 

Adjutant-General,  duties  of,  11.  749 


▲DM 

Administration  (tlie)  in  Pariiament, 
t.  8,  32,  33 ;  11.  288 ;  how  to  iu- 
eraaae  its  stru^,  l.  31  ;  U.  206; 
baneata  of  a  atabla,  l.  33 ;  ou^rbt 
not  to  have  aaata  ex  o^'«,  84; 
of  whom  eoB^waeii,  U.  aOS,  296; 
removals  from  office  wb«n  ehaoM 
of,  203,  S34;  mo/rt  indiYidMlly 
aupport  the  gOTemment  or  r»> 
ai(rn,  403.  S«e  <Us0  Ministers, 
Ministry 

Adminidtratioai^  aBBalB  of,  1.  138; 
tabular  vi«w  nf,  ^.'vS 

—  the  li  .  1.  139;  the 
Shelburn  -Portland,  142; 
the  Pitt,  l4o,  163 ;  the  Addington, 
147  ;  the  QrenvUle,  155 ;  the  Per- 
ceval, 161  ;  the  Liverpool,  168 ; 
the  Canning,  177;  the  Goderich, 
179;  the  Wellington,  182;  the 
Grey,  188;  the  Melbourne,  193, 
200 ;  the  Peel,  195,  21 2 ;  the  Rus- 
sell, 217,  234;  the  Derby,  219, 
228,  236;  the  Aberdeen,  222  ;  the 
Palmerston,  224, 234;  the  Disraeli, 
238 ;  the  Gladstone,  246 

Administrative  audit,  11.  52 

—  reforms,  since  1854,  11.  219-230, 
522 

Admiralty,  conduct  of  the  board 
investigated,  1.  534-536,  543,  673 ; 
practice  in  regard  to  surplus 
supplies  to  the,  11.  33 ;  its  consti- 
tution   and     working    described, 
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ADT 

709-789;  bow  controllw!  b?  jro- 
T«rniDent,771 ;  F" 
of  fiwt  li»r<l,  Itl^i  ■ 
naval  nominatifMM,  77l> 
junior  luitlii,  789;  aaer* : 
780 ;  lUfr  and  MUrka  of  Uciiart- 
meot,  7H7 
Advancaa  of  publk  ommmj,  I.  790; 

frecedeota,  786-780 
TcrtiaeiiMnt  duty,  motioB  to  r»> 
dnoe,  t.  716 

A  drier  tn  th«  anvereign  carriaa  ra> 
i«|KmNil>iltly  with  it,  1.  1 18 

Afu'li'iniHtan  papera,  dubate  oo,  I. 
3fi7 

Agriculture,  dep«rta«it  of,  li. 
688 

Albert  (Prinoo  Gonanrt)  appointed 
tti«>  Queen's  private  aaeratary.  I« 
2i)8;  hia  character  and  pabUe 
conduct,  209:  queation  m  to  kia 
precedence,  800 ;  hia  eminent  aer^ 
vicea  to  the  Qoaon,  U,  866;  Qua^ 
tion  aa  to  whether  he  waa  a  IVo- 
teatant,  866 ;  rednetioo  br  Pttttft* 
ment  of  hia  ptopoaad  •Oowaaea^ 
430 

—  Tote  in  aid  of  Natioaal  MaoBorkl 
to,  U.  24,  246 

Atfxandra,  seixure  of  the,  1.  678  n 
Ambaaendora  and  en  tots,  office  of, 

I.  800;  not  to  be  controlled  bj 
Parliament,  361 

Ameiulm>>nt«to  ministerial  meaaow, 

II.  371-375 

—  to  the  addreas.  Set  Speedi  from 
the  throne 

American  political  system.  Set 
United  States 

—  war,  bow  Inought  to  a  doae,  1. 
363 

Anglo-Saxon  polity,  1.  49-69 
Anne,   Queen,   personal  acta   of,  1. 

275;   her  several   ministries,    11. 

133,  136 

—  Bounty  Board  Bill,  U.  308 

—  statute  of,  reararding  representa- 
tion, 11.  123;  exclusion  of  officials 
from  House  by  statute  of,  323; 
motions  to  repeal,  234 

Annual  charges,  1.  738 
Anstey,  Mr.  C,  case  of,  1.  676 
Answers  to  questions,  11.  428 
Appeals  to  Privy  Council  from  colo- 
nies, 11.  678 
Appointments  to  office,  i.   615;   in 


baiwaMMiMr  tm,n 
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tk»  dbwdi,  OlM ;  in  tb«  araj  tai 
Min[.  018,  010.     «w  PUnM^a^ 

Apprapriatiaa,  pnaadan  to  glr* 
aflboi  toy  11*  8 

—  Act,  bow  ftaoMd  aai  MMad,  I. 
7H7, 818-810 1 U.  80  ;«Imm  in  tbo 
BUI  of  SspplT.  1.  817  i  BiU,proee- 
dura  opon,  819-886 ;  jwwwitatinii 

Of  Paifiaaaaat 
894 

81, 80. 68-87 ;  oMsaar  oTaaadaal* 
ittg.  08,04;  ita appyoiUioB  to aU 
parlianantMrr  gnurti^  886 

ArbitmtkB  ia  mtMiiatfaaal  tfapataa, 
1.864 

Ait^biahopBof  OaatetbuyaBd  York 
aanrivy  eonnciUora,  I.  61,  90 ;  U. 

AriatoemUe    ilamaBl  in  Ilonaa  of 

OonuDooa^  1. 18 
Anna  and  ordnanee,  JBtaatigatkai 

by  PiM-WaMeBl  into,  I.  889 
Annj  (asd   aary),   apuublaianto, 

pvoBiotioBa,  and  diaaaaala  ia,  I. 

UO,  646, 018;  11.740 

—  BMbiiiaBlion,  M.  700 

—  oOfean  in,  liavefraadon  of  apaich 
OB  poblie  qaaadoaa,  II.  918 ;  BHiy 
ba  aapoBitad  to  oertain  o8baa 
without  Tacattag  a  aaal  ia  Pteii*- 
nMol,890 

—  organiaation,  leport  of  eoaiarfltea 
of  lA00oB,ii.780;  biatovyofi»- 
orgaoiaation  up  to  preaent  tiaia 
(1888),  742-761 

—  parliamentary  control  over,  1. 
110,  121,  527.529;  11.  738 ;  dia- 
cipUne  of,  739.  Set  alao  War 
Secretary 

—  pensiona  to  widows  and  orphana, 
1.658 

—  prerojratiTe  concerning,  1.  520- 
554;  Discipline  and  Kejrulation 
Act,  523 ;  commander  of  the  forces, 
528 ;  u.  747 ;  absolute  power  of 
the  crown  to  remove  officers  of, 
1.  530 ;  ministerial  explanations 
in  exercise  of  prerogative  con- 
cerning, 533-548 ;  secret  societies 
in,  537  ;  Indian  officers,  546 

—  standing,  origin  of,  1.  94,  520, 
524 

—  surplus  grants  for,  used  to  make 
good  deficiencies,  1.  818 ;  tl.  33, 
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ARR 
38.      See     aUo  Troope,    Military 
reserve  fund 

Arrow,  affair  of  the,  1.  226 

Attorney-General,  ordered  to  prose- 
cute offenders,  i.  676;  it.  818; 
formerly  excluded  from  House  of 
Commons,  111;  unable  (in  1830) 
U)  get  a  seat,  203 ;  entitled  to  a 
chief  justiceship  on  a  vacancy, 
821  ;  is  never  in  the  cabinet,  293 ; 
office  of,  818-824.  ISee  aUo  Law 
Officers  of  the  crown 

Audit,  application  of  system  of,  to 
public  accounts,  li.  47-67 ;  origin 
of,  47  ;  administrative,  62  ;  appro- 
priation, nature  of,  53-ti7  ;  naral 
and  military  accounts,  68, 60{  int 
complete  system  of,  60 

—  lk>ard  of,  dependent  on  TreMury, 
11.  48 ;  Ib  a  board  of  Terifieation, 
49 

—  Office,  enlarged  functions  of,  U. 
60 ;  fees  payable  to,  Ib. ;  indepen- 
dent (Ktsition  of,  lb. ;  department, 
564  682  ;  constitution  of,  672;  ita 
special  duties,  674;  iu  relation  to 
tlie  Treasury,  676 

Auditor-General,  appointment  of,  11. 

60$) ;  annual  reports  of,  677 
Australia,  demixracy  in,  1.  21 ;  par^ 

liamentary  government  iu,  11.  342 ; 

procedure   for  removal  of  judges 

in,  860,  887 


BALANCE  of  powers  under  prero- 
gative government,  1.  5 
Stances,  unexpended,  surrender  of, 

1.  750;  11.  44-46 
Banda  and  Kirwee  prize  money,  case 

of,  1.  723 
Banks,  Canadian,  report  of  committee 

on  insolvent,  l.  606 
Barber,  Mr.  AV.  H.,  case  of,  1.  686 
Barons  forced  to  recognise  the  rights 

of  the  burgesses,  1.  69 
Barrington,  Sir  J.,  case  of,  U.  867 
Barry,  Mr.  E.,  case  of,  1.  678 
Barry,  Sir  R.  (judge),  case  of,  11. 

890-896 
Barwis  v.  Keppel,  1.  621  n. 
Bath,  order  of,   appointments  to,  1. 

691 
Bath  and  Wells,  case  of  the  bishop 

of,  1.  673  n. 
Baylis  v.  Bradley,  1.  30  n. 


BOL 
Bealea,  Mr.  E.,  eaae  of,  I.  631 
Bedchamber  question,  1.  901,  909, 

292 
Bell,  J.,  case  of,  i.  686  «. 
Bent  ham,  Mr.  J.,  eompeaMtaott  to^ 

for  breach  of  oontraet,  U.  10 
BetheU,  Mr.,  case  of;  1.  686 
Bewicke,  Mr.,  ease  of,  1.  687 
Bill  of  Rights,  t.  104 

—  nfjwmm,  X.  406 
Bilia,  diefidenn,  it.  11 

—  in  which  Hoose  thsj  should  b« 
initiated,  1.  38;  SMptaded  and 
resumed  at  next  aesMoo,  888; 
impoMngr  INiUie  diMM%  808» 
765;  introauetion of, ii. 888-808} 
OB  govenmant  q»seHniis,  htoafht 
in  vf  uAwaiB  mamhan,  affi; 
House  slMwId  Bot  be  divided  on 
leave  to  atrodoee  goverwwit, 
869;  ainislen c^peeted  toori^B- 
•te  tatportant,  370;  fate  of  im- 
portaatywben  '  '4  by  pri> 
Tate  Biewihers,  'luoed  by 
the  oppoaitiiHi,  o^-;  goTemnMOt, 
based  on  geaeral  resolutiona,  386 ; 
pror- ■^■"  -  ^■"  -.^^-i-*:  1  iniftead  of 
by,  .03 ; 

Offic.u. 

wards,   . 
governnic:..,    _. 

—  B.O.  relating  to  public,  U.  915, 
920 

—  relating  to  Law,  Courts  of  Jua- 
tice.  Trade,  &c.,  0.0.  concerning, 
11. 923.  See  ahso  Crown,  Miniateit, 
I'rivate  Bills 

liirch's  case,  1.  663  n. 

Births  of  eminent  statesmen,  coinci- 
dences in  dates  of,  1.  341 

Biahops,  see  Church  of  England 

Board  of  Trade,  its  constitution  and 
functions,  11.  789  803;  depart- 
ments imder : — Railway,  Marine, 
8(X) ;  Harbour,  Standards,  Finan- 
cial, Commercial,  801  ;  Establish- 
ment, Solicitor's,  Registrar-general 
of  Shipping,  Fisheries,  Patent 
Office  and  Bankruptcy,  802 

Boards,  objections  to,  for  administra- 
tive purposes,  11.  222  ;  gradual 
abolition  of,  Ib. ;  their  representa- 
tion in  Parliament,  306.  See  also 
Commissions 

Bode,  Baron  de,  case  of,  1.  705 

Boliugbroke's  ministry,  11. 13d 


un- 

...uisters   to- 
for  drafting 
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BOO 

lioothhr,  Mr.  JutdM,  e«n  of,  li. 

K0j»-{k)7 
Borouu^hii  (nominiitioti),  UM  of,!.  18  ; 

in  tlii^  liniidsof  p«»nt,  kc,  1:16 
Boxer,  ( 'olon«l,  cm«  of,  I.  078 
DrAdley  v.  Iteviia.  1.  90  m. 
Brench   of  cnntidonc*,   allegw),  b*> 

twfwn  Geo.  IV.  ftod  hii  nrinitt— y 

It.  Mi 
Briliery  and  commtioa  at  olaetkiM 

in-Mti^'ati-d,  i.  670;   ian  wpfd 

vril  of.ii.  l/>();  ofaMgwolfagaiBal 

ininititeni,  47.'i 
Brituh  cotuit  fortifiMtioM,  catiaiflM 

for  oontracta,  i.  767-770 

—  Miueum,  MtimatM,  1.  761 ;  par> 
linmentnry  repn'iwntativt!  of,  U. 
.'XM),  :iOt> ;  np<*nt>d  to  public  in  the 
»'v«Mniipji,  71'> 

—  Kiibject,  rijrhta  of,  t.  3flfl,  .370 

'  Hroa<l*bc>tt(>ni '  administimtioo,  why 

no  called,  li.  KK) 
Bronil«>y,  Sir  U  ,  caw  of,  L  6S7  n, 
Brouphani,  I^rd,on  a  weak  miidstnr, 

I.  H'J ;  on  the  kii^ly  oAce,  81 1  ; 

resolutions     on     prerogatife    of 

merer,  660 
Brudencll,  I^rd,  caM  of,  I.  640 
Budgvt,    queotions  concerning   the, 

I.  711;  amended  or  rejected  by 
the  Houi«e  of  (k>mmons,  797;  by 
the  House  of  Ix)rd8,  80H;  local, 
728  ;  introduction  of  the,  787-790 ; 
questions  upon  the,  780  ;  measures 
considered  in  the,  700;  amended 
and  rejected  by  the  House,  707- 
791);  precedents  of,  700-806;  the 
whole  resolutions  included  in  one 
Bill,  814  ;  final  statement  of  esti- 
mated revenue  and  expenditure, 
820  ;  ministers  cbar^red  with  sub- 
mitting the,  11.461-463 ;  proposed 
by  a  secretary  to  the  treasury, 
4(>i ;  preparation  of  the,  at  tlie 
Treasury,  536 

Business,   conduct  of,  bv  ministers, 

II.  304-402 

Bute  administration,  11.  164 


'  cabal;  origin  of  term,  11.  06 
Cabinet,     the    coimectin?   link   be- 
tween Crown  and  Parliament,  1. 
3  ;  made  responsible  to  Parliament, 
104,  106  ;  not  to  withhold  advice 


CAB 
frOBi  tha  aovwvip^  IM ;  objaBQaB 
to  appolBtl^f  BoalMdiBf  lataiaata 
in  BirBMitioB  at,  160{  knm/dam 
ofUMfSSS;  maityati 
ia,4M;  aarf  eo  op— Uob  i 
tl.  408-406; 
Inf  oiiabtani 


OiMint^  M,  iii  wlfiB  nuaiiiaailnii 
aad  AnedoMb  99-imiwhm  lial 
■mtlHnd la  VkttrjjtS ;  nupon 
lafitT  of,  at  fttat,  M;  w  noiMti 
tatod  is  1000,  94;  tba  'Cabal/ 
00;  Bmliwfi  of,  oad*^  n^^rlm 
U.,07{  ^iw«4^P^ 
■DDaMtMBt  eoBnuoo  of,  i 
ornnued  und^r  William  ill.,  Il4, 
119,   iaO-l.'t2;    principles  of  an* 
anitnity  in,  186;  djjieords  in,  time 
of  Qnaan  Anne,  137  ;  Coupd'Stat, 
at  meeting  of,  on  Jane  HO,  1714, 
18A ;    enoctmetod    oa    baaia    of 
I    omoa,    143,  273,  40S; 
-ooa  changes  of  iu  meas- 
b»T«,  i46;  iatemal  coi  "  ' 

daring  rngn  of  Geo.  i 
former  em^om  of  the  aoverei^n  to 
preaida  at.  Ik ;  intmorooucil  o( 
the,  140,284 ;  history  of  its  traa- 
dtioo  aUte,  160  ;  its  meaent 
poaitioo  and  powers,  177  I'^i  •  i» 
M  onknown  to  the  law, 
definition  of,  178-181 ;     . ,  i 

by  the  crown,  182;  the  crown 
cnooeee  the  premier,  who  recom- 
mends his  colleagoea,  18:3;  stipn* 
lations  and  eonditiona  between 
sovereign  and  candidates  for,  184; 
its  numbers  variable,  180 ;  of 
whom  composed,  190;  seat  in, 
without  office,  193-196  ;  ease  of 
members  of,  in  Queensland,  ap- 
pearing in  house  as  members  of 
Privy  Council  only,  19.5;  persona 
who  are  ineligible  for,  106 ;  costom 
of  compensation  to  members  of, 
200;  functions  of,  with  relations 
to  crown  and  executive  govern- 
ment, 232  ;  meetings  of,  lb. ;  rela- 
tions of  prime  minister  with,  2.33- 
23.5 ;  questions  disposed  of  at, 
28.5,  237,  731;  committees  of, 
236,  237  ;  its  position  in  deciding 
questions  between  ministers  and 
departments,  2.38  ;  deliberations 
secret,  240 ;  notes  of  proceedings 
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taken,  not  to  be  made  public,  240 ; 
how  its  decisioHb  are  enforced,  241 ; 
luinisterial  memorandums,  242 ; 
other  ministers  sometimes  invited 
to  attend  meetings  of,  243;  disso- 
lutions of  the,  245,  283 ;  commu- 
nications between  the  crown  and 
the,  247,259;  decisions  of,  to  be 
submitted  for  royal  approval,  257  ; 
cases  of  neglect  of  this  rule,  258  ; 
what  matters  require  previous 
sanction  of  crown,  259  ;  minutes 
of,  sent  to  sovereign,  269  ;  conclu- 
sions of,  200;  attempt  of  Geo.  IV'. 
to  obtain  individual  opinions  from 
the,  lb. ;  decision  of  crown  upon 
advice  of,  2(31  ;  dissensions  in, 
270,  277-282;  attendance  at,  to 
cease  on  retirement  from  oflice, 
280 ;  unless  invited  to  continue, 
lb. ;  proportion  of  ministers  of  the, 
in  each  House,  311-318;  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  Commons,  313; 
advantages  of  a  seat  in  the  I»rdd, 
310.  lSe«  aUo  Ministars,  Privy 
Council 
Cabinet  dinjiers,  ii.  147,  233  n. ; 
liord  Thurlow's  behaviour  at,  406 

—  boxes,  11. 242,  016, 029 ;  surrender 
of  keys  of,  on  resignation  of  office, 
285  n.,  280 

Canada,  debates  on  military  defence 

of,  1.  430  n. 
Canning,  Mr.,  his  administration,  L 
177,  255,  .327  ;  hit*  apj>oiutmeut  as 
ambassador  to   Lisbon,   301 ;   his 
quarrel  with  Ix)rd  Castlereagh,  11. 
278 ;  his  conduct  in  Queen  Caro- 
line's case,  407 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  11.  199 
('anton,  ati'air  of  the  Arrow  at,  1. 226 
Cape  of  Good   Hope   and   Zanzibar 

mail  contracts,  1.  777 
Capital   sentence,    remission    of,    1. 
558-569 

—  punishment,  report  of  committee 
on,  1.  559  n. 

Caroline,  Queen,  case  of,  1.  12S;  11. 
407 

Cash  account  of  the  paymaster- 
general,  11.  25 

Castro  i^.  the  Queen,  1.  574  n. 

Cathedrals,  report  of  committee  on 
state  of,  1.  483 

Catholic  question,  1.  123,  124,  127, 
146,  160,  152,  163,  156-157, 103, 


cni 

166,  172, 174,  176,  177, 184, 186, 

215 
Cattle  plague,  laguJation  on  the,  1. 

410 
Censure,  \o\m  of,  II.  496-198 

—  of  officials  bv  Parliament,  U.  317 
Certificates,  Bill  to  reduce  duty  on, 

1.715 
Cession  of  territory  by  the  crown,  1. 

372 
Chairmen  «i  Mlwk  eonntUM  on 

private  busineM,  piopoMj  to  giro 

them  salarie«,  iL  460 

—  of  cominitteee,  how  appointed,  1. 
6d8 

Cliambem,  legisUtire  aigmnanti  in 
CaTour  of  two,  i.  39  «. ;  4il  «. ; 
ditto  in  faTour  of  %  tioAf  40  a. } 
originally  sat  togttin&t,  71 

Chancellor',  Lord  Higli,  kb  oAm 
deaeribed,  11.  804 ;  his  poaition  aa 
a  eahinet  minister,  lb.  197 ;  bis 
TCHgnation  of  office,  285 ;  ez- 
ahaneeUoraaerTingaa  paid  arUtra- 
tor8,8I8if. 

Chancellor  of  the  Ezeheqner,  ofieo 
of,  associated  with  first  lord  of 
treasury,  U.  527  ;  duties  and 
patronage  of,  534-537  ;  is  master 
of  the  Mint,  637.   See  aim  Budget 

Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster, his 
office  detM^ribed,  11.  828  ;  his  extra 
official  services,  205-210 

Chaplain-General,  11.  753 

Chaplains  to  House  of  Commons,  1. 
0t)6 

Charges,  annual,  1.  738 

Charities,  are  subject  to  local  taxes, 
but  not  imperial,  11.  587 

Charity  CommiNi^ion  described,  11. 
722  ;  its  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, 308 ;  itd  expenses,  how  de- 
frayed, 446 

Charles  I.  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, relations  between,  I.  96; 
his  execution,  98 

Charters,  prerogative  in  granting,  1. 
598-008  ;  to  universities,  599,  000 

Chartist  prisoners,  case  of  the,  1.  566 

Chatham,  Earl  of.     See  lltt,  W. 

Checks  and  balances  in  government, 
a  paper  on  futility  of,  1.  7  n. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  U.  848. 
See  also  Ireland 

Chiltern  Hundreds,  U.  349 

China,  employment  of  Indian  troops 
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in.  1. 023  ft. ;  enquiry  bto  morttfiqr 
of  troop*  in,  M7 
ChiiMM)  quiMtion  in  1H&7,  L  S90 
Church  of  Kn^land,  iu  l«|fal  posi- 
tion in  Kn^Uttd,  I.  fiOU;  in  tb« 
Colonic,  MM ;  11. 6411  {  io  UMMda, 
1.  612 ;  in  New  ZmitmA,  ftlS:  fai 
forui^n  oountriee,  616;  eotitVoUed 
b}-  Act  of  Unifonnitjr,  617:  p** 
trunage,  bow  diatnbutad,  618 ;  IL 
M4,  81U;  incTMMd  aowmimwto' 
tion  in  tbe  eouatrj,  aodoM  on, 
1.  7U6;  dM%MtkM  or  0oloiriai 
biahope,  11.  649  n. 

"   "      IL807, 


Oburoh  firtftlM  Cc 

896 
Cburcbward  and   Jenkina  eootiact, 

caae,  1.  764,  772-770 
Civil  coatiiifffDdMu  1.  780;  II.  90, 

48 

—  Uat,  t.  848, 860,  666,  787 

—  power,  MpreuMcy  orer  mittUrj, 
U.  787 

—  Service,  principlea  of  pemMaoaoe 
in,  1.  618;  U.  218;  AaflriMIl 
BysU>m,  t.  013,  014  ;  noMiMtkw, 
021  ;  promotiona,i6.;  ooapeUtiv 
examnmtions,  098^^6;  sppoint- 
nient«,  025;  mast  not  Mgafe  in 
politica,  031,033,649 ;  fiddity  io, 
ViS'J  ;  exerciM  of  frandiiae  hy,  083, 
034 ;  power  of  diamiaaal  from, 
02<.>-0dl,  036;  work  outatde  of 
office,  036 ;  penaioiia,  087  ;  expen- 
diture, 038-649 ;  organisation, 
043 ;  report  of  a  commission  on, 
043-045, 076 ;  reguUtions  of  sala- 
ries, 046,  648,  001-067,  079 ;  re- 
tired otlicials  subject  to  recall,  647: 
political  influence  on  behalf  of, 
forbidden,  649 ;  pensions  to  widows 
and  orphans,  657  ;  estimates,  743, 
750,  751-763,  769,  761.  See  also 
Public  officers 

Civil  Service  Commission,  its  origin, 
i.  624;  tbe  office  described,  U. 
559  ;  its  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, 310,  329  n. 

Clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland  ineligible  to  be  elected 
to  Parliament,  U.  199 ;  as  to  holy 
orders  disqualifying  for'Parliament 
or  Bar,  199  n. 

Clerks,  the,  of  both  Houses,  1.  628 

—  in  public  offices.  See  Public 
officers 


Clotf,  Bm.  a,  Htoorfw  of  Wfl, 

OoditionfUM)  mfaibla7(17»),Ll4i 

—  def.  '  1.987^ 

—  obj  II.  160, 168 

Coast  -  -  rnntneti  fcr,  I. 

707 
(   -1.  M.  886 

•  barf*  fai 
1.1.  &IA. 


-Hi 


ernon,    appointPMoi    of,  u. 

U.  880-800.     8m  «ia» 

--ffe*  of,  11.  6S7-8tf ; 
641;    boaiAMi  of 


11.640 

:_.     :  England  in,  I. 

601^-616 

Combermara  •.  DicfcMO,  t.  347  «., 
496  Ik 

Commander-in-ducf,oAee  of,  L,  122^ 
628;  motion  to  radooa  aiUary  of, 
671 ;  formeriyaaaoeiatcd  with  seat 
in  cabinet,  il.  201 ;  definition  of 
duties  of,  747-749 

Commissions:  of  enquiry,  1.  481 ; 
permanent  and  temporary,  their 
repreaentation  in  Parliament,  U. 
806,  326 ;  the  issue  and  control  of 
royal,  statutory  and  departmental, 
4^11-452  ;  their  scope  and  powers, 
434 ;  appointment  of,  435 ;  choice 
of  members  of,  437-440 ;  compen- 
sation to,  441 ;  compulsory  powers 
of,  442 ;  extraordinary  powers  of, 
443 ;  internal  proceedings  of,  445 ; 
expenses  of,  446 ;  secretary  of, 
447 ;  in  relation  to  Parliament,  448, 
449 

Committee :  of  the  whole  House 
(Lords),  statutory  pro\ision  given 
to  continue  proceedings  of  a  cer- 
tain, after  prorogation  or  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament,  il.  863 
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Cummittee  of  Supply,  appointment  of 
1.  782 ;  procefdinfrs  in,  751 ;  discua- 
eion  on  military  and  naval  estimates 
before  first  vote,  762;  civil  aervice 
estimates  in,  lb. ;  eifect  of  debates 
in,  762  ;  resolutions  reported  from, 
785;  who  may  propoae  vote*  in, 
fl.  401 

—  intrusions  of,  in  conoema  of  execu- 
tive government,  1.  41U ;  select, 
on  public  questions,  428-430 ; 
nature  and  constitution  of,  420, 
4<:k) ;  renult  of  enquiries  of,  481 ; 
prece<! -•■'-  ■•  •■'•'x-eHiing*  oitOBk- 
mittf>  •;  harsiiotpowwr 

to   r. .  .    compenastioD    to 

ii  tor   losses   unleM  by 

I  :  luctioD  of  the  Grown, 

6U2  ;  in  Cape  of  Qood  Hone,  can- 
nut  recommend  mat*  oi  Uad, 
01)9;  department^,  U.  450.  Se» 
also  Supply 

—'  standing  orders  relating  to,  11. 
024.     ISee  alto  Select  C'ommittet^ 

Commons,  House  of,  relations  be- 
tween House  of  Lords  and,  1.  87  ; 
position  of  the,  43;  decides  the 
rate  of  ministries,  44  ;  rising  power 
of  the,  71,  72;  when  its  power 
was  fully  attained,  73 ;  early 
efforts  to  check  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 76;  advise  increase  of  the 
council,  70;  emancipated  from 
control  of  the  crown  by  abolition 
of  nomination  boroughs,  &c.,  136 ; 
right  to  express  opinion  on  choice 
of  ministers  by  the  sovereign,  107 ; 
right  to  advise  the  crown,  417; 
defects  of,  418 ;  encroachments  of, 
421  ;  cannot  lay  restrictions  on 
exercise  of  royal  prerogatiA  e,  425  ; 
does  not  vote  money  unless  re- 
quired by  the  crown,  680;  and 
only  on  application  of  the  crown, 
690;  resolutions  or  address  in 
favour  of  particular  expenditure, 
690;  law  of  eligibility  for,  11.  321 

Commune  concilium  retmi,  1.  60,  65 

Competitive  examination,  sjstem  of, 
1.  623,  626,  676 ;  11.  634 

Comptroller  and  auditor-general, 
office  of,  11.  560  ;  assistant,  Ih. 

'  Confederate  rams,'  case  of,  1.  574  n. 

Confidential  reports,  1.  442  ;  papers 
withheld  from  Parliament,  359, 
360.     See  Secrets  of  state 


ooo 

Conscience  clause,  in  tnat  deadi  of 
8cho<^^)ls,  ti.  705 

'Conservative'  and  'Liberal,'  origm 
of  terms,  I.  137  «. 

Consolidated  Fund,  I.  7SS,  787 

Consort,  PrinM,  death  of  tka,  kSBB; 
his  aid  to  the  Qmsh,  MB ;  hoiia»* 
hold  of,  2&S;  aa  jmata awaiataif 
to  the  QiiasB,  998 ;  aumUtaHiwial 
DOMtionol^m  804;  kianrTioea, 

CowsHtulioni  oootraat  batwaan 
theory  and  prartiea  at  the,  1.  0 ; 
Mr.  Dbnali  on  the,  26;  growth  of, 
104;  daioad.  884;  hanBoaiow 
wwUag  of  OKMaicAiieal.  ariato* 
eratie  «id  daaDoeratie  eleaiwiti  in, 

OooatatatiaMtl  fOfaawMBt,  daiii* 
tkaof,  L  1,884;  daifalniiBniit, 
09 ;  rariaw  of  tha  hialorr  of,  horn 
Norman  Gooqaaat  to  William  of 
Orange,  lot;   apoeh  of,  1782, 188 

Cuntraeta,  ent«Na  into  bj  pahlie 
departments,  I.  488-403;  eonttol 
of,  bj  Pariiament,  488,  490,  768- 
784 ;  s.  o.  concerning,  490 ;  it. 
026;  that  require  approral  of 
House  of  Commons,  1.  493;  for 
public  service,  in  excess  of  esti- 
mates, 766,  768  ;  require  sanction 
of  Parliament,  767  ;  for  military 
works,  lb. ;  for  new  works,  760 ; 
postal,  771,  77&-784 ;  packet  and 
telegraphic,  771 

Control  over  revenue,  11.  2-27 

Convictions,  erroneous,  1.  586-{i88 

Convocation  of  bishops  and  clwgy,  I. 
504 

Copyhold,  Inclosure  and  Tithe  Com- 
mission, expenses  of,  11.  446 

Corn  Laws,  repeal  of  the,  1.  208- 
210,  212-214,  216 

Coronation  oath,  1.  67  n.,  260.  See 
also  Sovereign 

Corporate  vested  rights  in  United 
States,  1.  606 

Corporations,  power  to  create,  1. 
608,  601  ;  private,  602  ;  power  of 
Parliament  to  dissolve,  603 ;  pre- 
cedents concerning,  003-606 

Correspondence,  private  and  confi- 
dential, publication  of,  1.  360  n. ; 
motion  for,  441 

Corrupt  practices,  1. 575 

Council  of  state  (1648-53),  l.  98 
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Comoillora,    had   power    to   tfrMl 

dniinir  period  of  '  gownuMOt  hf 

eoanciU,'  i.  08 
f  k>aiieil«,  iroT(*minmit  bj,  i.  S0 
CoudmI    (le^ral)    to   puhlir    d«pvt- 

BMOUy  tlMiir  pwMBct  in  IIoom  of 

OoBMOM,  M.  819. 616 
Oooiitj  hnOm,  failaMM  of,  I.  Si. 

Am  alao  Gomafaif  AubIUm 

—  eourt  jndgMy  ypointiwit  sod 
remoTAlor.  i.  686 ;  M.  818.  876 

—  flnaneial  bouds,  proptwd  adop* 
tinn  of,  11.  870 

Couru  of  Uw,  origin  of,  L  08 ;  bow 
tbey  are  eeUblisbed,  670 

Courte-oMrtiftl,  nreeedonta  of  parlia- 
mentary  eogimy  into  wtonw  of, 
I.  681,  688;  jMipsn  confiwniwg, 
reAiMd  to  Parlwnient,  630 

Orolit,  Totee  of,  i.  7A7  ;  u.  660 

'Ones' at  the  liustinge,  11.  611 

OrlmMn  war,  l.  47 ;  enqoiries  into, 
640-642 ;  diM>nri<WM  ariiiog  oat 
of  the.  II.  880-888 

Cromwell,  bit  govwuMnt,  I.  100; 
11.04,106 

Orown  (thfl't :  powers  to  be  Mtareind 
thp>ii.-li  ii.'nii'^ters,  lS;  and  the 
lloiisf  ot  (  oiinnona,  obeolete  pre- 
ro^'ativee  of,  6;  and  Hooae  of 
I^^rtls,  ancient  rightji  though  dor- 
mant not  di.xallowed,  7 ;  neoeamtj 
for  fttrengthenin^;  it«  influence  in 
Parliament,  10, 24 ;  eflfectn  of  demo- 
cratic reform  in  Parliament  on,  23; 
advisers  of  the,  59 ;  it«  acta  to  be 
autlienticated  br  ministers,  83 ; 
powers  of,  under 'llenry  VIII.,  80; 
cannot  take  notice  of  busineas 
depending  in  Parliament,  117; 
waning  authority  of  the,  13rt ; 
ouofht  not  to  maintain,  for  a  length 
of  time,  a  government  against  will 
of  the  House,  211  ;  distinction 
between  lands  granted  bystate  and 
private  property  of  the,  350  n.  ; 
and  foreign  powers,  intercourse 
between,  355 ;  doubtful  if  territory 
may  be  ceded  by  the,  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  372  ;  and 
the  issue  of  orders  in  council,  467; 
may  not  add  to,  alter,  or  dispense 
"wi^  any  law,  459 ;  patronage, 
622 ;  absolute  power  of,  to  dismiss 
public  servants,  629-631,  635 ; 
taxation  initiates  with  the,  710; 


oir 


nMT   not  rmive  fift«  or 
wittont  rnniMl  of  Piriitnunt, 
784;  dstaa  dao  to  iIm,  kov  ••- 

oTwA  tiM  aibintl,lL  9I7|  riflii 
orMM«to,84St  iiufciwlMniw 
llj  of  tK 


Wl  Bot  to  MOfonMi  on 
tern  of  PiHIiMl,  861 1  l«bo- 
dnedoB  of  BOb  dheliiir  riglMs  of 
Um,  886;  nUMnWuMOt  of  mt 
partof  itadoaMm,l.878;  neqai* 
■tton  of  now  toRitofy ,  It. ;  caiiHoC 
itMlf  m(tMUk  Mw  eonrti  <>(  law, 
11.  868t  Mopwty  and  taxation, 
668-691.  8m  dao  Sorwaign, 
lOnirton,  PufinnMOty  Pmojgii* 
tJTe.  Palaww 

GnmnktiTe  TOting,  t.  27 

Cvnnrd  mail  oootraeta,  i.  d09 

Ckrim  IU§i»^  1. 6(^  66 

Oaotona*  oAoan^ttMb  outeiae  of  dM 
feaneUM,  1. 688 ;  tMr  Maiaaor»> 
tionf  680^684 


DANISH  cUims,  emw  of,  1.706 
]  >arling,  Oenwal,  eaM  of,  1.  637 
I>artmooth  GoUan.  eaae  of,  %.  007 
I>awkinsJioat.-CoL,  eaae  of,  L  631  n. 
Deaelea,  the  Me«B..  case  of,  l.  681 
Debates,  prejodidal,  shoold  not  be 
allowed,  1.    441 ;    importaaee  of 
full,  and  free  diacnaaon,  tl.  370 ; 
practice  regulating  their  continu- 
ance, 400 ;  S.  O.  rdating  to,  917, 
018.     See  also  Language  (in  de- 
bates) 
Debts,  due  to  the  Crown,  how  re- 
mitted, 1. 725, 7.30 ;  unfunded,  7.38 
Decorations,  rule  for  foreijm,  1.  690 
Defeat  of  ministers,  see  Ministers 
Deficiency  Bills,  U.  1 1 
Delegate,  a  member  is  not  a,  U.  511 
Democracy,  articles  on,  1.  21  n. 
Democratic  reform,  effect*  of,  on  the 

crown  in  Parliament,  1.  23 
Denmark,  invasion  of,  i.  371 
Departmental  audit,  11.  51 
—    regulations,  1.  464 ;  discussed  in 

Parliament,  482 
Departments,  government  by,  1. 161 ; 
11. 151, 169 ;  committees  o'f,  1. 431  ; 
11.  450 ;  complaints  in  Parliament 
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over  abusea  in,  216;  cases  of 
diflFerences  between  various,  238  ; 
political  cliiefa  of,  297 ;  proposals 
for  creation  of  additional  depart- 
ments of  State,  299 ;  should  be  re- 
presented in  both  Chambers,  301, 
809,  810;  standing  counsel  to, 
829 ;  their  constitution  and  func- 
tions, 522.  See  also  Parliament, 
Public  ofli<;er8 

Derby,  Lord,  his  administrations,  1. 
219,  228,  236  ;  on  the  influence  of 
the  sovereign,  313 

Despatches,  wlieu  communicated,  or 
withheld  from  Parliament,  t.  S68, 
368,  439-443  ;  etiquette  ooBMni' 
ing,  369 ;  papers,  &c.,  MlbBitted 
to  the  sovereign,  11.  966,  S66; 
not  to  be  quoted  unlaw  made 
public,  430 

Dickson  v  Ck>mbeniMl«,  I.  S47,  m. 
498,530 

Differences  between  nainisters  or 
public  departments,  how  settUd, 
11.  237  ;  injurious  effects  of,  239 ; 
dissensions  in  the  cabinet,  276 

Diocesan  synods  in  England,  1.  605 ; 
in  the  colonies,  512 

Diplomacy,  language  of,  U.  626 

Diplomatic  service,  U.  632.  See 
Foreign  Ollice 

Director  of  artillery,  11.  751 

—  general  of  army  medical  de- 
partment, 11.  762 

—  general  of  military  education, 
11.  753 

—  of  intelligence  division,  U.  762 
Discussion,  advantagee  of  free,  11. 

379 

Disembodied  militia,  estimates,  1. 
739 

Dismissals  from  commissions  of  the 
peace,  1.  582  n. 

Dispensing  power  of  the  crown,  l. 
459 

Disraeli,  Right  Hon.  B.,  administra- 
tion of,  1.  238,  258 

Dissolution,  when  the  prerogative 
of,  may  be  advised  or  opposed,  1. 
207,  229,  231,  232,  239,  240,  251 ; 
11.  503-509  ;  cases  of,  1.  253-258 ; 
threats  of,  unconstitutional,  11. 
503 ;  not  necessary  previous  to 
legidation  upon  oi^anic  changes, 
507 ;  interference  of  Parliament 
with  a,  510.     See  also  Ministers 


Divisions,  S.O.  relating  to,  U.  919 
Dockyard  labouran,  I.  6^;  workm, 

771 
Douglas,  Lord,  earn  ot,  1. 680 
Duels,   with    or    baiVMB    mUmI 

minMton^  U.  279  «. 
Dundonald,  Lord,  cam  oI;  t.  686 
Duty  on  owtifieatM,  BUI  to  miaem, 
1.  716 ;  on  adrwtia— H,  moHtm 
to  reduee,  A. ;  on  papar  aiid  hopi^ 
716;  on  fire  imnimnre,  717;  on 
railway  pMMBgwa,  719;  on  mate 
tax,  720 ;  on  mak  anruiU,  7tl ; 
new  rates  of,  793 ;  whan  cioliaetad, 
Jb. ;  how  leviad,  794 ;  oa  apiiH^ 
ii. ;  OB  fotwga  wiMoHiriaa,  796. 
SMaiw  Taxation 


"      ~ -M^IA,  «•  India 

il,  prerogatiTe  in  mat- 

l 

•u,  U.  306 

ixiiuuiiu-),  Mr.  L.,  case  of,  t.  686  n. 

Education,  in  Ireland,  t.  i'M ;  mu- 
tilation of  inspectors'  reporta  of, 
444  ;  conmiittee  of  privy  council 
of,  regulations  and  functions,  ^65- 
469 ;  u.  689 ;  minutes  of  oommit* 
tee  of,  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment, 1.  466 ;  how  6  l/  >  tho 
House  of  Oommont),  i  ^"joed 
minister  for,  U.  299,  703*;  expen- 
diture for,  QUO ;  report  of  educa- 
tion commission  (1861),  iA. ;  com- 
position of  committee,  692 ;  its 
functions,  G93 ;  position  and  duties 
of  president,  696 ;  of  the  vice- 
president,  698;  preparation  of 
minutes  of  council  of  committee 
of,  700 ;  appropriations  for,  701  ; 
recommendations  for  appointment 
of  a  minister  of,  703  ;  Sir  J.  Pack- 
ington's  report  on,  704  ;  conscience 
clause,  705 

Edward  the  Confessor,  laws  of,  1.  66 

Elections,   interference  of  peers  at, 

I.  11 ;  prosecutions  for  misconduct 
at,  575 ;  complaints  against  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  for  misconduct, 

II.  473.  See  also  Bribery,  Public 
officers 

Electric  Lighting  Act  (1882), 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
respect  to  the,  1.  475 
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Elisabeth,  Qmi,  nofuniBUt  d^ 
and  li*r  ParliiuMSty  1.  M»  94 

EUenborough,  Urd  OhM  Jogtfe*, 
cM«  of,  li.  loa,  106 

Klphinst4NM,  Loid,  lam  of,  1.  684 

Emigration,  oAm  of  iatoim»Aom 
tor,  »L  647 

Endowsd  Seboola  Aet,  rapoit  of 
oommittae,  I.  477 

EadowmaoU,  rarliameat  tb*  Mt- 
pmna  truatoe  ot,  t,  47'2 

Engledaa,  Uaut.,  eaaa  of,  I.  674 

Knqiiiry,  prooaadinga  of  ormrt  of,  sot 
to  ba  Uid  bafon  PuiiMMat,  1. 
681,588 

EpiMopal  Obnreh  in  Canada,  I.  6IS 

EppinfT and  IT         '   I'onata,  II. 809 

KiT<>n«»ous  <'  .1.  686-668 

Katabliahed  (  luin-u,  a««  Obarch  of 
Kngland 

Eatataa  of  tba  realm,  of  whom  eoot- 
poaad,  1. 66 

Estimataa,  preaantation  of,  l.  780- 
742;  BupplaoMntary,  740,  743; 
otU  aemoa,  748,  760;  praoa- 
dants  of  efforta  to  submit,  to  a 
aalaet  oommitt«e,  74*1-746 ;  U.  78 ; 
praeedenta  of  motiona  to  reduoa, 
I.  746-748 ;  elaarifieation  of,  749, 
761 ;  contenU  of,  741) ;  contain  few 
aidfl  to  private  charities,  760  ;  for 
a  full  account  of  the  civil  service, 
760  n. ;  for  British  Museum,  761 ; 
portion  of,  voted  on  account  in 
unexpected  emergenciea,  768; 
public  expenditure  in  excess  of, 
706  ,  768 ;  ministers  charged  with 
mo\-ing,  11.  461-463;  preparation 
of  the,  647-660.  See  Supply, 
Votes 

Evidence  given  by  public  officiala  in 
court,  1.  498 

Excesses  of  expenditure  over  grants, 
how  provided  for :  army  and 
navy  services,  11.  40 ;  civil  ser- 
vices, 46 

Exchequer,  gross  receipts  to  be  paid 
into  the,  1.  734 ;  bills,  785  n., 
786 ;  11.  579 ;  control,  2-27  ;  func- 
tions of  the,  3,  4  ;  united  with  the 
audit  office,  6,  49 ;  powers  of  the, 
4  ;  receipt  of  money  by,  7  ;  irregu- 
larities caused  by  neglect  of  con- 
trol, 10 :  custody  of  money,  Jb. : 
issue  of  money  by  the,  8  ;  grants 
of  credit  on  the,  9 ;  controls  the 


.14 


of 


Tmatifi  MrthoritT,  aboaa  oC  •• 
480)  li«iiito,467.  «MMiaiaton 

>  lagfahriM.  Mtttfol  of.  b«  1Mb. 
■Ml,  1.47a  Aaalw  MUrtMkl. 

MMkUn 


Et-uMatan,  att  RMpowibiUt/  of 
asHBiaklan)    Cbaiwillor,    Lord 


Bxpanditart:  ntolntion  or  addiwa 
oif  Ho«n  ia  fcfow  of  apodal  fimot 
ofj  L  600i  sailotiffiMto  la 
MiMoa  of  Mmlj,  700}  i 
for  radaetioa  or,  746;  pm 
746-746 1  uaaatboriaad^  difledtiaa 
of  aosMtUDa*  eontroOmf .  M.  16 ; 
lamady  agaiaal,  Ib.\  wubtiBuou, 
16;  OMM  whwa  j|w— ■wot  baa 
aMMBtd  raapoaribiKljof  latwiiaf , 
witbeat  atanoua  aaaetioa  ti  Pw> 
Uamant,  17-19;  Aiaib  froa  wbieb 
tbor  ara  dafeayad,  19 ;  hwwadiy 
atffetaiaa  lagaidiiy,  88;  axtra, 
laqniraa  IVaawirj  aaaeHoa,  84; 
aseaaa  of,  attHrtioa  of  Pariiaiaant 
abonU  ba  diiaelad  to,  60L  6bt 
aUo  Rrranne 

Explanatiooa  br  miaiatera,  U.  486- 
491 

Extra  reeeipta,  M.  84,  26  ».,  76 

Eyre,  Ooremor,  eaae  of,  1.  664 


FEES,  public,  collection  and  audit 
of,  11.  60,  76.  See  also  Extra 
receipt* 

Fenianism,  information  withheld  on, 
1.440 

Fennelly's  case,  1.  668 

Rnanco,  accounts,  U.  72  n. 

—  committees,  11.  67-78 

Financial,  measures,  time  allowed 
to  consider,  1.  792  ;  contracts  and 
loans,  796  ;  operations  of  govern- 
ment, modified  by  Parliament, 
precedents  of,  799;  propositions 
included  in  a  Bill,  815.  See  alto 
Budget,  Supply 

Fire  insurance,  motion  to  reduce  duty 
on,  1.  717 

Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  dismissal  of,  I. 
634;  11.  271 
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Foreign  affairs,  opinions  expressed  in 
Parliament  on,  1.  379,  380 

—  decorations,  permission  required 
to  accept,  1.  691 

—  Office,  departmental  duties  dd- 
scribed,  11.  6:iO-637 ;  agencies, 
633 ;  expenditure  of,  how  defrayed, 
635 ;  audit  of  accts.,  51  ;  private 
correspondence,  623-620  ;  lan- 
guage of  diplumacy,  626 ;  busineaa 
of,  628;  commercial  division  of, 
631 

—  policy,  censure  of,  t.  37  :  Parlia- 
ment should  be  informed  of,  355  ; 
advantages  of  t!  "  •■-;•  objec- 
tions o^  to  itei  >a  part 
of  foreign  goveriiiufiu.>,  tvXJ;  con- 
trolled by  Parliament,  Jb.\  th« 
opposition  in  relation  to,  11.416; 
leading  features  of,  622 

—  powers,  and  the  cnjwn,  inter- 
course between,  1.  355 ;  preroff*- 
tive  in  relation  to,  351  ;  mterfer- 
ence  in  domestic  concerns  of,  373  ; 
discussions  in  Parliament  tliereon, 
379;  etiquette  observed  towards 
foreign  princes,  360  ;  11.361.  Se« 
alto  Negotiations,  Parliament, 
Treaties,  Foreign  Office 

—  secretary,  the,  11.  620 
Foreshores,  U.  798 

Forestal  inclosures,  1.  436;  11.  802 

Forests,  Office  of  Woods  and,  11. 
595-598 

Fortifications,  on  the  coast,  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  concerning, 
I.  426,  460,  493,  769 ;  U.  451 

Fourdrinier's  patent  case,  1.  692  «. 

Fox  and  Grenville  Ministry,  i.  121, 
123,  154 

Fox,  Mr.  Justice,  case  of,  11.  862-864 

France,  democratic  institutions  in, 
1.21 

Franchise,  evils  of  enlarging,  l.  21, 
22 ;  exercise  of,  by  civil  8er\ant8, 
632,  634.  See  also  Public  officers, 
Reform 

Freeman,  Mr.,  article  on  origin  of 
representation,  i.  51  n. 

French  government,  despatch  from, 
on  right  of  asylum,  1.  227 

Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones,  case  of, 
1.  564,  567 

Fulford  and  Wellstead,  case  of,  1. 
574  n. 

Funds,  deficiency  of,  11.  11 ;  in  the 


GOV 


hands  of  paywiitfw  gfwaral,  oaed 
as  one  baUnoe,  13 
Fumit  ure  for  public  offices,  See,  11. 591 


GALLEY,  W.,  flMe  of,  1.  fiM  «. 

Galwaj  postal  contracts,  L  499,  776, 
779-783 

Geoeial  wairanta,  lag::  -    4M 

Oeolngioalmrrejofth'  ^^iog^ 

dom,  11.  710 

George  L,  aa  a  soTereign,  i.  276 ;  per- 
sonal acu  of,  276,  277 

—  IL,  N«  a  aorereign,  I.  276 ;  paw 
sonal  acta  of,  277-279 

—  III.,  Usehanetflrandcoodael,!. 
U2,  270.  812;  II.  249;  kis  psr- 
sonal  influence,  i.  124 ;  his  friaads 
aa  adTiaer*  "4  — thsy  fonned  a 
disdnet  p^  shaped  hia  own 
polky,  121 ,  ^ — :.a  with  hiaoun- 
Mwa,  123;  meolal  maladr  and 
proceedings  on,  147,  889-JI42;  per- 
sonal acts  of,  279-283 

—  IV.,  character  of,  i.  126;  aa  a 
sovereign,  127,  283;  u.  249 

'  Gerrymandering,'  1.  28  n. 

Gidley  v.  Palmerston,  1.  499 

Giftb  or  loans  to  crown  or  depart- 
ment of  >-  >1  without  eoo' 
sent  of  P.  1.724 

Gladst  W.  E.,artielo 
on  I  1. 1.  20  n. ;  ad- 
miniMiaiKn?  ui,  - 4*3, 258 ; remarka 
on  expedition  of  public  business, 
478;  '  -  '  ■' '.vts,  804;  on  sove- 
reig:  take  friendly  coun- 
sel, u.  : ,  _'j3 

Godericb,  Lord,  his  administration, 
1. 179 ;  never  met  Parliament,  182; 
cause  of  retirement,  255 ;  his  re- 
moval from  Colonial  Office,  11.  279 

Governing  families,  their  influence, 
1.  12,  34,  125,  132.  See  also  Whig 
families 

Government,  parliamentary,  defined, 

I.  1 ;  by  prerogative,  effect  of,  4  ; 
importance  of  a  strong,  19;  by 
councils,  when  ended,  94 ;  by  de- 
partments, 11.  151,  169 

—  annuities,  11.  602 

—  biUs,  based  on  general  resolutions, 

II.  386 

—  business,  S.O.  concerning,  11.  916 

—  days,  order  of  business  on.  See 
Standing  Orders 
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Qovemment  meanuma,  tl.  308-.')04 ; 
tnotitina  of  memtMn  ftflwUng,  97^> 

—  ordera,  11.  398 

—  and  Uxation,  U.  fi88-601 

—  HtorM,  mle  of.  1.  64A ;  parliamen- 
tary control  over,  72fi ;  not  per- 
mitted to  give  away  atorca,  Ih. 
Srr  aUo  DupartmentM,  l'arliani«nt, 
Preroj^ative,  Sovereijrn 

(Jovernor  of  Victoria,  com'iipondenr« 
rt^kting  U>  n<call  of,  1.  677  «.  See 
also  Colonial  >,'ovemom 

Grafton  adniinixtnition,  11.  106 

Grand  Il«mon«trancH,  i.  07 

Grant,  reaolutiona  and  addr«M  for  a 
special,  1.  60&-7U1  ;  the  IIoum 
may  increaae  a  apecial,  702;  a 
p«>rmanent,  787 

Grant,  ( 'aptain,  case  of,  1.  700 

Great  Council,  under  the  Norman 
kings,  I.  00,  06  }  revival  of,  by 
Charles  I.,  73 

Great  Seal,  «m  Seal 

Green,  Rev.  Mr.,  case  of,  t.  660 

Oren\'ille  administration,  1.  121, 
166,  264 ;  11.  164 

Grey,  second  Earl,  his  administra- 
tion, 1.  188 

—  third  Karl,  his  suggestions  on 
parliamentary  reform,  1.  26 ;  plan 
of,  to  strengthen  the  ministry  in 
Parliament,  31  ;  11.  337 ;  on  the 
office  of  sovereign,  1.  313 ;  sugges- 
tions concerning  Privy  Council, 
11.683 

—  Sir  W.,  case  of,  U.  110 

Gross  receipts,  to  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer,  1.  734  ;  brought  under 
more  immediate  control  of  Parlia- 
ment, 734^737 

Gumey,  Baron,  case  of,  1.  680 


HALL'S  case  of  pardon,  l.  663  n. 

Hampden,  case  oi  Rex  v.  Hampden, 
1.458 

Hanover,  pension  to  King  of,  1.  681 

Hanoverian  dynasty,  1.  Ill 

Harbour  at  Holyhead,  1.  437 

Harbours  of  refuge,  1.  433 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  refused  to  affix 
great  seal  to  treaties  when  re- 
quired by  George  III.  to  do  so,  1. 
107 

Hartlepool  Railway  Company,  1. 603 

Havens,  Mr.,  case  of,  1.  582  n. 


INC 

Ileathonta  v.  North  SuflbrdAiM 
Itiiilway  Compaor,  I*  006  n. 

—  Mr.  caaeof,  I.OtS 

II  >!',  King  r.  PanoiM,  L  664  n. 

ll'ilvliead  harbour,  rsport  oi  torn' 
:uitt««  on,  1.  437 

Iloiue  necrrtarj,  oAm  vi  th«,  M. 
466.  616-0^ 

HoDoan,  mrogative  in  graDtinf^. 
I.  b&Si-tm  \  not  MOMMuiljr  at 
JMrigatioa  of  ndaigtori^  660; 
pmoMdinn  in  FariiuMDt  in  f- 
fation  to,  600 

Hop  duty,  motion  to  radne*,  1. 716 

Horse- racing,  granta  Ibr  — eonnign- 
ment  of,  U.  861  n. 

House  of  C-ommons,  introduction  of 
the  king's  ministers  therein,  1.U, 
110;  U.  lOo  ;  representation  of 
the  crown,  aristocracy,  and  com- 
monalty in  the,  1.  0,  13;  its  pre- 
sent pooitioa  And  power,  43;  its 
origin,  67 ;  its  growth  in  power, 
71,74,  70;  when  separated  frms 
the  Ix)rds,  7 1 ;  its  state  after  tbo 
revolution,  U.  101  ;  increaainff 
difficulty  of  controlling  it,  1.  132; 
IL  <tf>7 ;  is  a  council  of  control  and 
advice,  1.  164 ;  not  tn  ;■•■•-»■.--.• 
with  the  crown  in  non. 

its  sen'aT>'>i    77.     tancti,....  i 

fers  of  (■  .  t«  for  military 

and  naval      ,  are,  11.  40 ;  duty 

of  the,  to  see  to  adjustment  of 
public  accounts,  47  ;  should  adjust 
accounts  of  all  public  expenditure, 
47,  65;  cannot  alter  the  law  by  a 
mere  resolution,  l.  408 ;  criminal 
complaint  can  be  preferred  and 
proceeded  upon  originally  in  the,  11. 
863.  See  also  Commons,  Judges, 
Leader,  Lords,  Ministers,  Parlia- 
ment, Reform 

Household  (royal),  appointment  of 
members  of,  1.  290-2^>4 ;  removal 
of  officers  of,  291 ;  their  presence 
in  Parliament,  11.  296 ;  officials  of 
the,  851 

Hume,  Mr.  Joseph,  as  an  economical 
reformer,  l.  762 


IMPEACHMENT  of  ministers,  I. 

108 
Inclosure  Commissioners,  powers  of, 

1.  470,  474 
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Inclosure  of  royal  forests,  report  of 
committee  on,  1.  436 

Income  tax,  motion  to  reduce,  1.  714 

Indemnity,  Bill  of,  i.  565 

India,  council  of  state,  its  members 
excluded  from  Parliament,  li.328 ; 
the  government  bill  for,  1.  110; 
11.  385  ;  secretary  of  state  for, 
«'48,  653;  board  of  control  for, 
048 ;  history  of  the  council  of 
state,  649-655  ;  its  restrictive 
authority,  654;  its  relation  to 
House  of  Commons,  655 ;  methoils 
of  control  by  the  House,  057; 
budpfet,  presentation  of,  659  ; 
public  accounts  of,  601  ;  governor- 
general  of,  002;  employment  of 
natives  therein,  006;  administra- 
tion of  government  in,  664-670 ; 
departmental  staff,  070 

—  army  of,  employment  out  of  India, 
1.  523 ;  grievances  of  its  officers,540 

Indiscreet  language  by  ministers,  re- 
sponsibility for,  11.  411 

Information  to  Parliament,  when  to 
be  given  or  witliheld,  1.  3-")6,  439. 
See  also  Papers,  Questions 

Injunctions  on  bills  in  Parliament, 
1.605 

Inner  or  interior  council  in  the 
cabinet,  11.  149,  292 

Insolvent  Debtors'  Court,  officers  of, 

I.  683 

Inspector-general    of    fortifications, 

II.  751 

Intervention  and  non-intervention  in 
foreign  allairs  by  the  British  go- 
vernment, 1.  373.  See  also  Foreign 
policy 

Ionian  Islands,  cession  of,  1.  372  ; 
judges  of,  case  of  tlie,  11.  880. 

Ireland,  government  of,  11.  842- 
850  ;  lord-lieutenant  of,  842- 
847  ;  chief  secretary  to,  848, 
849 ;  other  officials,  849,  850.  See 
also  Law  officers 

Irish  Coercion  Bill  (1834),  1.  193, 
194,217;  (1881),  470 

—  Established  Chiu'ch  question,  1. 
193,  198,  200,  201,  238,  240,  241, 
245 ;  11.  382 

—  magistrates,  cases  concerning,  l. 
581-584 

—  Court  of  Chanceiy,  m(  tion  to 
alter  constitution,  1.  077 

Irwin,  Mr.,  case  of,  1.  345 
VOL.  II. 


JUD 

JAMAICA,  Bill,  defeat  of  ministry 
on,  1.  200 ;  arguments  in  the  caAo 
of,  553  n.,  654 

Jervis,  (.'aptain,  case  of,  1.  538 

Jews  in  Parliament,  1.  400 

Judge- Advocate-General,  office  of,  i. 
758-760 

Judges,  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
cabinet,  11.  195;  that  uiay,  and 
those  that  may  not  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment, 110,  324,  325;  supervision 
over,  in  Parliament,  1.  571,  678; 
how  appointed,  619,  678;  li.  812, 
875 ;  in  relation  to  the  crown 
and  Parliament,  85;?-909;  right 
of  House  of  Lords  to  summon,  for 
advice,  853;  their  tenure  ofoHiee, 
853,  8.55,  877;  action  at  Jaw 
cannot  lie  against,  H.')4,  8.59  ;  re- 
vocatiiin  of  their  pat^-nts  for  mis- 
behaviour, 857;  pM'  try 
method  of  p^y.'edur^'  i. 
571,  678;  a.  856,  85U  -o:.',  '^,'2- 
876;  government  not  to  support 
motion  to  er  ■■-  "■  *-.  conduct  of^ 
unless  an  i  a  has  been 
first  made,  >. 7 •  - ,  v  . .  iuct  of,  not  to 
be  lightly  impugne<l,  1.  674  ;  case 
of  notes  of,  ordered  to  be  presented 
to  Parliauient,  578  n. ;  when  exe- 
cutive action  may  trench  ujion  in- 
dependence of,  in  exercise  of  their 
judicial  functions,  11.  879;  neces- 
sary qualilicati(m8  of,  1.  685 

—  colonial,  how  appointed  and  how 
removed,  11. 880-909;  jurisdiction 
of  the  Privy  Council  over,  883, 
884,  900 ;  removable  on  address 
from  Canadian  Parliament,  887 ; 
their  suspension  from  office  when 
allowable,  890,  •''95;  communica- 
tions with  government,  how  con- 
ducted, 891  ;  procedure  upon  ad- 
dress for  removal  of,  898 

—  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  case  of,  1. 
676 ;  Jl.  bSa 

—  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
11.  908 

Judicature,  court  of,  1.  483 
Judicial    tribunals,    curtailment    of 
powers,  1.  483 

—  appointments,  how  conferred,  1. 
619,077 

—  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 
See  Privy  Council 
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Judieinrj,  matten  concernintr  thr.  1. 

C71   f>MH;  U.  HA;| 
Jiinctn,  the,  11.  W2 
Jurors,  MiqituiM  oonMrning,  1.  684 
JuMtice,  propoMd  pabUo  difutntni 

of,  II.  82A-827 
—  adiiiintatratioQ  of,  I.  670-668 ;  U. 

868  {  •rrontoiu  eoBTktiooa,  L  688 


KKI.LT,  Sir  Fittroy,  cam  of,  U. 
871 

Kemp«nfeldt,  expedition,  1.  M4 

Kfiitifdy,  Mr.  T  K.,  c»««  of,  l.  676 

Ki-iiiii-k,  Mr.  Jiintiee,  raati  uf,  U.  806 

Ko|>iii'l  V.  Ilnrwi-,  1.  621  n. 

Kertch  and  Yunikalu  prise  moner, 
11.  2.J8 

KiiiK,  Sir  A.  n.,ca«o  of,  1.  70.3  n. 

Kinjf  (Aiifrlf>-SBXon),  otfiro  .if  thr-,  i. 
6(),  r>.'J,  5fi;  (Norninn)  •  t" 

the,  M;  [xtwer  of  the,  f>7  ,  >     - 

of,  6!J-().3;  Henry  II.  aud  Lu 
council,  00;  11.00 

'  King  can  do  no  wrong,'  1.  8,  S63 

—  relation*  between  the  ■OTerw|rB 
and  his  ministers,  case  of,  aa  earij 
as  l.'ilO,  1.  77;  aecretarv  of  the, 
01  ;  vote  in  1040  to  abuliah  the 
olFice  of,  08 

King's  Council,  regtilated  by  Par- 
liament, 1.  70  ;  restrained  by  the 
Commons,  70, 85 ;  development  of, 
81,  82;  business  before,  86,  86; 
complaints  against,  87 

'  Kings  friend",  party  of  the,  1.  114 

—  ho'i!»ehold,  removals  from,  on  peti- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  1. 
8U.  See  also  Crown,  Royal  func- 
tions, Sovereign 

LADIES  of  the  Bedchamber,  1.  292, 

293 
Lafayette,  General,  case  of,  1.  376 
Lancaster,  Earl  of,  his  constitutional 

demands,  i.  77 

—  hou:?e  of,  constitutional  reign  of,  1. 
80 

Land  revenues,  office  of,  11.  51)5-598 

—  distinction  between,  assigned  by 
state  to  crown  and  private  pro- 
perty of  crown,  1.  360  n. 

Landed  interest,  representation  of,  1. 
•25 

Language,  used  in  diplomatic  inter- 
course, ii.  626  ;  indiscreet,  used  by 


LOA 
minttrtpn,  41 1  ;    iwAretinf 
sively  on  tl>e  otb«r  llouw  of  !*ar> 
liament,  Ih.  n. 
I^w  a>urta,  wbao  MtoblblMMl.  I.  68 
Ijkw  olBc«n  ot  tlw  arown,  fm  <rf 
tbeir  inability   to  gaC  tbr' 
ParttMBMt.  tt.  anatophiloii- . 
by,  f  «oo64Milial«  sad  not  to 
b*  Mibmitted  to  PwiiiuMiK,  1. 878^ 
677;    pwidwil*     '    —     tMr 
tmi\i»iamAMj  du  "468 1 

Uwa  not  to  h»  riiMni/t«i  witbovt 
tbair  •uietioo,467t  tfiey  aw  iwtcr 
in  th«  eAbia«t,406}  iImut  oBUud 
datir*.  818-897 

for  Irakad,  11. 8d0 

L«ad«r  of  tbo  fovomtDsnt,  in  tbo 
Lords,  U.  464;  in  tlM  OoiBu>on«, 
bit  dotka,  888, 466-480 
—  of  the  (ippoaition,  IL  410 
liMda,  Mr..  Di  f  Agra,  cms* 

of.  ii.  878 
LMdaBMikrti  .L084 

lisml  inuDoiit  .  t.  408, 


Lifialation  in 

cir" 

O' 

47»» 


ftf  an  ex»> 

''  ~     report 

•rders, 


Leffialative    (eariv),    aasemUief,   I. 

«8;      meaaurM      '- »  th 

}Ioiiaw,S80;fcci  i; 

P""-"*^  •"-lousy  4.;  i™ ...-,. tin 

ei  t^ ;  bosinesa,  U.  3:j0 

—  c ,  ar^guDOBta  in  favour  of 

single  and  double,  1.  30  n. 

Letters,  from  sovereign  priocea,  eti- 
quette coDoeming,!.  300:  opening 
at  poet  office,  report  of  committee 
on,  432  ;   S.o.  relating  to,  U.  032 

Libel,  faithful  report  of  debate  in 
Parliament,  not  a  subject  of  action 
for,  11.  871 

'Liberal'  and  '  Conservative/  origin 
of  terms,  1. 137  n. 

Life  peerages,  i.  693 

Liverpool,  Lord,  his  administration, 
1.  108,  254 

Loans,  to  foreign  powers,  l.  375, 
731  ;  or  gifts,  not  permitted  to 
crown  or  public  departments 
without  consent  of  Parliament, 
724;  parliamentary  control  of, 
725 ;  how  made  and  remitt«d, 
725,  726,  7:i0 ;  transactions,  789 ; 
financial  contracts,  796 
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Local  Government  Board,  11.  829 ; 
Poor-lawBoard,  lb. ;  establishment 
of  present  board,  830;  its  powers, 
832  ;  local  taxation,  833  ;  staff  of 
board,  834 ;  Irish  and  Scotch 
boards,  834 

—  Government  Act,  11.  834 

—  rates,  exemptions  from,  11.  587. 
See  also  County  Financial  Boards 

—  taxation  of  public  property,  11. 
587-591,  833 

London  Uuiveri-ity,  resolution  con- 
demning the  elevation  of  the  build- 
ing, 1.  450 

liopez,  Sir  M.,  case  of,  1.  5G5 

Lord  high  chancellor,  ottice  of,  11. 
804-818 ;  the  seals,  805  807 ;  is 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
807  ;  church  patronage  of,  810  ; 
legal  and  judicial  patronage  of, 
812,816 

Lord  high  commissioner  to  Gbn«ral 
Assembly  of  Scotland,  11.  841 

—  advocate  for  Scotland,  11.  83d 

—  chamberlain's  otticial  duties,  1. 
423;  11.  851  w. 

—  lieut.  of  Ireland,  and  remission 
of  sentences,  1.  567 ;  office  of,  11. 
842-847.     See  also  Ireland 

—  lieutenants  of  counties,  their 
military  and  civil  duties,  11.  815  n. ; 
their  political  relations  to  the  go- 
vernment, 841 

—  privy  seal,  11.  803-804 

Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  See  Admi- 
ralty 

—  of  the  Treasury.     See  Treasury 
Lords,  House  of,  its  dormant  powers, 

1.  7  ;  its  constitutional  position,  36  ; 
relations  with  House  of  Commons, 
37  ;  free  from  sectional  interests, 
88 ;  seldom  initiates  legislation,  lb. ; 
important  services  of,  39;  ability  to 
estimate  public  opinion,  40;  should 
not  give  persistent  opposition  to 
House  of  Commons,  41  ;  reasons 
why  it  should  have  contidence  of 
tlie  nation,  42 ;  origination  of 
measui-es  in  the,  lb. ;  for  and 
against  reform  of,  42,  43 ;  does 
not  decide  the  fate  of  ministers, 
44;  abolished  during  the  rebellion, 
98  ;  controls,  amends,  and  revises 
legislation  from  the  Commons, 
389 ;  suggestions  from  private 
members  on  money  bills,  693, 808  ; 


practice  upon  uetitiuns  for  aid  tmd 
fiuancial   <  coutro* 

versy  betw  nimons 

and,  as  to  right    ui  :ato 

expenditure,    697;  'd»- 

tioDK  oC  inTolTing  ex^xiMlitura, 
607,  008;  precenee  of  miiiMtws 
therein  under  prerogAttve  govem- 
uient,  11.  106,  454;  iu  iude{^i«Q- 
dent  legiidative  powers,  393 ;  roD- 
trol  of  ministers  Uiareiii  lutder 
parli:!-  ■•  -  goremaient,  484; 
its  \ '  .an  existing  aiiais- 

try,  i/'.  ,  w^:.i  to  sumiuou  judge* 
fur  advice,  853;  statutory  pruvisioo 
fiif  H  i->>iiiMiiti»ie  of  tha  whole 
i  tiuue    proc-eedings 

u  !i  or  pr<injgation  of 

Parliament  ia  the  *  t  ox  '  csm,  863. 
See  also  Budget,  Parliameot, 
peers 

Loughborough,  Lord,  case  of,  tl. 
286 

Lowe,  Mr.  R.,  his  administration  of 
the  Education  Office,  1.  444  ;  U. 
690 

Lucan,  Lord,  case  of,  1.  582  u. 


MACAULAY*S  History  of  England, 
intention  of  its  author  regarding, 
U.  181 

McCleland,  Baron,  case  of,  U.  864 

McDermott,  Mr.,  case  of,  U.  876 

MacDonnell,  Mr.,  case  of.  1.  565 

M'Mahon,  Colonel,  private  secretary 
to  George  IV..  1.  296,  669 

M'Neil,  Sir  J.,  case  of,  1.  591 

Magistrates,  how  appointed  and  re- 
moved, 1.  582  ;  U.  816,  875  ;  may 
direct  troops  to  be  employed  in 
aid  of  civil  power,  1.  549 

Maj:na  Carta,  1.  66,  68 

Mail  and  telegraph  contracts,  l.  491. 
See  Contracts 

Maitland,  Sir  P.,  case  of,  1.  672 

Male  servants.  Bill  to  reduce  duty 
on,  1.  721 

Maloney,  constable,  case  of,  1.  579  n. 

Malt  tax,  motion  to  reduce  duty  of, 
1.720 

Manchester,  Bishop  of,  v.  Attorney- 
General,  1.  461  n. 

MansHeld,  Lord,  case  of,  1.  197 

Martial  law,  1,  548-553 
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MAM 
MBiit«r  of  tb«  Uulk  ia  iIm  II< 
11.  :\Jtt ;  is  •  prooiiiiMt  iapporlar 

uf  thn  iniaUtry,  497 
Maxitnilian,  Emparar.  miwritt   m 

rro|M)Ml    to    rteora    oflaloM    of 
loiiMi  on  nmrd»r  of,  I.  S7ft  a. 
MMth,  raiw  of  the  crown  aoUdtor 

for,  1.071  n. 
Melb<>urni\I."rr!,  hki  •dminiatmliow, 
1. 1  :t.V  Jbb,  3M :  •brtract 

of    <|.  'nilHixl      W.     »«; 

Mill, I..  !      1    .'        ■       •"  "    i"  ""     in- 

II    ■[■••'  [  •';.:•'  '»'• 

|.Mwa«'»ecrvt«ry.  ;r.'.  ;  nu  Mrrviow 

I     <lioQu««n.  U.  ilAO 
MelboiiriM  Univenitjr,  pow«*  ooo- 

ferred  on,  1.  SM,  6U0 
MeWille,  Lord,  impoehmeot  of,  I. 

IM 
>'••>' >^>ni  of  ParliaiMot,  rcaotiitioo, 
ipply,  that  they  tbaU  U  tn- 

:    ,..Lle  to  r«e«tve  Miy  leiaaiMn^ 

tioii  from  aouroM  of  rtTeoiM,  11. 

121  ;   vitc«t«  SMta  bj    Mcwptinf 

om<*,  li'3 

—  (private)  introduction  of  IHUs  by. 
See  liilU 

—  obJHstiunit  to  tbeir  reedring  mj 
for  M^rvice*  ia  Parliament,  1.70; 
11.  4^0 ;   ar«  not  delegate*,  61 1  ; 

'  iidance  of,  in  Houm  and  at 
.ug»o{  i^Hrliuiuentar?  laadars, 
4\'J  ;  confori-nces  with  tneir  coo* 
stituentd  duriiinr  r«K»»,  1.  18  ;  d^ 
biroua  of  taking  part  in  debalca, 
II.  400 

—  S.O.  relHting  to,  It.  930 
Mercy,  exercia*  of  prerogative  of,  1. 

654  509;  strictly  confined  to 
criminal  offences,  660 ;  wrongful 
exercise  of  prerogative  of,  209 

Merit,  motion  in  the  Houm  of  Lords 
for  order  of,  1.  590 

Middlemiss  v.  Attorney-General,  1. 
495  n. 

Military  law,  1.  520 

—  authority  subordinate  to  civil 
power,  11.  737 

—  reserve  funds,  discussion  on,  1.724 

—  secretary,  duties  of,  11.  750. 
See  jIso  Army 

Militia,  a  constitutional  force,  1. 
525;  dismissal  of  officers  of,  530  ; 
preparation  of  estimates  for,  739  ; 
how  controlled,  U.  616.  See  also 
Army 


MiM 

MUl,  Mr.  J.  H..  adtic*  to  ll<.u«  of 
rwo— ,t.aHh  iLlttl 

Miaiatrruil  co-opMntlM,  It.  ^S; 
b».l  liuMM^aiM 

—  d«  i'ariiawsMt,  to  wbat 
•sUnit  Uwy  ilionM  mmt»\  rM>iir- 
nntioa,  I.  \U,  lOi-SM.  t^C.  nrk, 
910,  Sie,  Stt,  948;  II. 

on  Unnneiil  ptoaoaiUm 
800)  11.608 

—  dlcandiina,  M.  IflO ;  iMabordian- 
Oon,  206272 

—  •xpUnati4>n*,  II.  4f¥\  400 


—  iaaneml  proposKi^ 

—  UHwrynnm,   I.    i 
S95,  884;  ptocaad 
maot  darimr  a*  II.  ' 

-—  msaaiira  abonld  »•' 
inioicdiataly  afW  ^ 
priadplaa  i.  TOO 
1 


178, 


...i 
iU 


nmgamikmm,  3le4 ;  dismisiak  %t^i 

—  oHfiardbr,  daa)i«ta  of,  I.  WH 

cntiooa,  praciras  and  »\ 
9,  3,  Vi.lll.  118,  *j05 
884,417.641;  U.  \'M, 
402,  471,  fte. ;  tbcory  o'.  i.  1    j 
far  tha  disoiiaaal  of  their  ^re*!**- 
eosaors,  136,  100,  880;  U.  2<(i; 
whan  first  aekDOwkdf»d.  l.  204 ; 
for      •      '    Ve  crown,  »»,  200; 
to    1  '  and  no  other  tii- 

but.a.,  -.■  ,  .  ior  the  past  conduct 
of  particular  mini«ten,  641  ;  11. 
481  ;  for  the  official  acts  of  tbeir 
subordioatea,  I.  406,  688  ;  U.  213; 
supremacy  over  offidala,  1.  029; 
tnut,  3^6;  duty  of,  to  shield  the 
crown  from  pergonal  oblcjuy,  lb. ; 
in  control  of  the  army  and  navj, 
627 

—  atatemente,  11.  411,  430 
Ministers,  early  recognition  of  tbtir 

constitutional  relation  to  the 
crown,  1.  77,  90 ;  under  the  Tudor 
monarch^,  U.  112;  under  Qupeo 
Mary,  Jt>. ;  under  Edward  VL, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  James  I., 
113;  scheme  to  introduce  into 
House  in  1679,  116;  first  success- 
fully introduced  by  William  HI., 
118,  laO-132  ;  first  p^rsitive  decla- 
ration of  their  responsibility,  1-34 

—  their  appointment  and  dismissal 
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by  the  crowu,  1.  134,  316,  330, 
834;  It.  261,271,284;  opinions 
of  Parliament  considered  in  their 
appointment,  1.  82,  817 
Ministers,  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  from 
Parliament,!.  818;  accountable  to 
Parliament,  421 

—  importance  of  their  havinpr  a  ma- 
joiity,  11.  412,  485;  orijrinally  sat 
in  Parliament  withont  rej^ponsi- 
bility,  105;  vacate  their  aeau 
for  re-election  on  first  accept- 
inpr  ollice,  126,  881  ;  advantMges 
attendinpr  their  presencw  in  Parlia- 
ment, 128,  184,  180;  necessity  of 
their  presence  in  Parliament,  290; 
cases  where  ministers  were  unable 
to  ^et  seats,  201;  scli^  :  >'d 
to  secure  seats  for  df  . 

—  their  lack  of  politiciu  unuy  at 
first,  11.  185;  their  political  agree* 
ment  and  mutual  n;8{K)n8ibility 
now  deemed  essential,  142,  204, 
278,  402 ;  internal  di^sseusions  be- 
tween, 276 

—  resignation  of  particular  minis- 
ters, 11.  204,  508-51 1  ;  because  of 
charges  orcomplaints  against  them, 
476,470;  because  of  disagreement 
ill  the  cabinet,  150,  278;  resigna- 
tion of  the  whole  ministry,  206, 
288,402,  512;  before  meeting  of 
Parliament,  1.  244,  251 

—  not  of  the  cabinet,  U.  202,  403, 
408 

—  retaining  office  under  new  admin- 
istrations, 11.  288 

—  age  of  particular  ministers  on  first 
taking  office,  11.  176 

—  stipulations  or  pledges  with  tbe 
sovereign  or  Parliatuent,  how  far 
justifiable,  11.  184;  not  to  with- 
hold advice  from  the  crown,  185, 
187  ;  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion with  the  crown,  1.  2(}7 

—  with  sinecure  or  easy  offices, their 
value  to  government,  11,  205,  207; 
plurality  of  offices  when  allow- 
able, 210;  case  in  Queensland 
where  they  acted  in  House  as 
members  of  privy  council  without 
office,  195 

—  their  salaries  and  allowances,  1. 
6J6,  079;  11.  226;  th^ir  official 
hospitalities,  229  ».  ;  olficial  resi- 
dences, lb.  ;  pensions,  281 


MIX 

Ministers,  dismis^itl  of  a  particular, 
without  cau-jc-  avip'nr«i,  11.  271, 
407 

—  readjustment  of  mini.»t«-ri.il..fiio'«, 

U.  '-"1  •'■  '     ■'    •'  insi-t    1^ 

re-'  proj^wi'd 

rept v.i. «!;;.,» 

of  office-  I'a  - 

liaiu'-::t.  i«w 

on  t 

—  bIk  .  r>''- 

preMetit    ever\ 

a.  300,  810  ;■  i 

priate  t)  ea<-li  IIuum),  .ill;  wLu 

•hould  «<it  in  \\\^  Ho<!m»  of  0<>m- 

moi  - 

UU<1' 

dea 

in 

—  pr- 

teri;t,  1' 

to    lliUmii-     n  Oil'- 

bills    and    c<'  i.  It. 

866;  effect  of..  .1-  m 

Parliament  to  _■  \:  :,,■  -.  t  !-, 
370;  ghool.i  I.  .•  .  •■t  ,  ■!  •■ 
measure- 

and  to  oi :,-  - 

without  the  help  of  Pariiameut, 
386 ;  position  of,  towards  private 
Ulls,  888 ;  should  have  the  con- 
trol of  all  busioeas  in  Parliament, 
395 ;  must  co-operate  tt»gether  in 
Parliament,  40,S;  are  the  special 
guardians  of  t !  .-s  of  Par- 

liament, 81U,  t  >lefeat  on 

bills,  &c.,  in  i'itr;ia:iiriit,  50<-) ;  on 
financial  questions,  502 ;  when 
papers  are  refused  by,  1.  448 

—  indiscreet  lauguaire  used  by  par- 
ticular ministers.  11.  411  ;  neglect 
of  duties  by,  488^^ 

—  should  receive  the  implicit  confi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  1.  3;i6 ; 
when  the  right  to  dismiss  should 
l)e  exercised.  184;  sworn  to  keep 
the  sovereign's  couu^^el  secret, 
497 

— ■  their  executive  iwit-s,  bow  Car  con- 
trollable by  Pailiament,  1.  415; 
procedure  upon  an  excess  or  abu») 
of  executive  authority,  456  ;  illegal 
or  oppressive  acts  of  particular, 
493,  496,  498 ;  particular  ministers 
complained  of,  or  cen8ure<l  by  Par- 
liament, 11.  471-521 


060 


ivdh  to  tolumb  i.  and  ii. 


MIN 

Miflitttn,  ALMOMof  paitiealvafai- 
ktar  Apon  bboOMior  PuUMMit, 
eonplafaMMl  of,  II.  488)  >biiBti 
doM  BOt  woyttb»  rIgtelofrM 

diMMUiion.  i.  Ift.1 

—  impeo  ',1.108)11.489 
^immur              n  oouft*  of  bw,!. 

484, 4tM/4M) 

—  stiqwUs  of  new,  toward*  oU,  II. 
818;  (-  -  aMfaMta-mlBi*- 
Ura,  l>  I  :»r  bemad  to  (riv* 
•flbet  to  uiteniioiM  of  tb«ir  piMO* 
temon  In  oAm,  817.  8b*  dW 
AdminUtration  b  Pflkiwit, 
Miitintrj,  Miiiintrrial  riapoiiit- 
bility,  ittU^  Csbtact,  PrioM 
iiiiiiLHt«r,  nirj  eovaetllon, 
Qut^ntioiM,  SoreiMgn 

MiniHtrr,  eviU  of  •  weak,  I.  89)  of 
'all  tiie  Uleots,'  191,188)  dkmi»- 
mI  nf,  expIanftUoo*  to  the  HotMt, 
167;  in  »ee«piAitff  ofloo,  baeoBM 
fwnoMibl*  for  diMatml  of  ff- 
crmaft  ninktry,  106;  ddnjs  b 
fonninfr,  S90)  formntMO  of  • 
new,  3.'U) ;  proo*edb|{«  on  rtdgam 
tion  of,  It.  <Sin;  kppmntoMnta  to 
ot!ice  hv  out^uinir,  lb. ;  btorral 
betwo«n  roni^iitiou  and  appoint* 
meiit  of  iturvcasuni,  616 ;  intcr> 
views  between  old  and  new, 
616 ;  custodr  of  officUl  docnment* 
by,  617 

—  caaee  of  retirement  from,  on  db- 
afrreement  of  policy,  U.  273,  277- 
282.  <S(f  Ministers,  Privy  Coun- 
cil, Cabinet  Council 

Minorities,  representation  of,  1.  26, 
20;  articles  against,  29  n. ;  mino- 
ritv  administrations  in  House  of 
Commons,  190,  217,  219,  228 

Mint,  mastership  of,  11.  58J3 

Minutes  of  council,  rightful  limits 
of,  1.  464  ;  on  educational  matters, 
465  ;  preparation  of,  U.  700 

Mixed  commissions,  U.  448 

Mobilisation  of  the  army,  present 
scheme  for,  11.  760 

Mouahan,  Chief  Justice,  case  of,  i. 
673  n. 

Monarchical  and  aristocratic  ele- 
ments, rights  of,  to  representation 
in  the  Commons,  1.  24 

Money,  only  to  be  applied  to  services 
sanctionwl  by  ParliacLent,  11.  11; 
voted  by  Parliament  for  one  pur- 


IIAT 

I  Ml  to  W  ttpasM  oa 
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of  Lord*  oa,  Ik ;  bipoiiof  pvlOa 

0kM|«B  koVO   MBWl!    obttM,  &Hi 

mam  *toiwlhf  otdora  Nfordb#, 
808)  ooMMranf  ofiotb*  b  tti* 
•oloabi^  too  I  tko  wmiiom  kbd* 
of,  818)  aMoah  of  iko  Spaakar  o« 
F>Mt^r.8fl 

—  iikawii,  kiDa  bvolvtaf,  I.  788) 
■at  ka  ntnmmmM  Wj  tka 
arowBf  A, 

—  Miktte,s.o.  iaktbffto,«.  098. 
AaoiwPaklfo  ■o«ay 

— >  laaollioaa  or  addrwiof  IIoo**  b 
fcrovrof  partieabrgiairt*,  I.  OM^ 
701 ;  IIoo**  OMT  bciaaa*  a  *p*abl 
fraat,  709;  advaBoaa  of  p«kBe, 
798-780}  uMnrntt  <br,  Tttl)  mi 
imUnm  advaaoM^  787.  8toalaa 
Sopplj 

Montana,  Mr.  JaaCba,  eaaa  of,  II. 
888 

MoBtigrd,  SfaBoa  da,  1. 67 

MootTMd  and  KbgHon  Railwaj, 
ekartar  matad,  1. 607 

Manuair  atiiiifi,  0.0.  ralatba  to, 
11.018 

Momaoo,  Rot.  Dr.,  oMtinri  ! 

to  grant  a  paoaion  to  tk* 
tke  bte,  L.  682 

Motaooa,  for  paper*  akoald  doC  ood- 
tain  arfmmentative  matter,  I.  483 ; 
formal,  to  take  the  araae  of  Hoa** 
on  pecunUry  qneatioo*,  702  ;  pre- 
eedent*  ooneerobfr,  TOS-TOi* ;  for 
redaction  of  expenditare,  746 ;  pr&- 
eedanu,  746-748.  See  aUo  KeK>- 
Intions 

—  for  bills  and  nomination  of  com- 
mittees, 8.O.  relating  to,  ti.  916 

—  8.O.  relating  to  nntiee*  of,  11. 916 
Mozambique,  conml  at,  ease  of,  1. 

677 
Muir,  Palmer,  et  nl.,  case  of,  t.  663 
Museum,  South  Kennngton,  11.  717. 

See  alfo  British  Maaeam 
Mutiny  Act,  1.  522 


NATIONAL   Council,   attempt   of, 

to  select  officers  of  state,  1.  79 
—  debt,  1.  737 
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NAT 

National  Gallery,  proceedings  to  de- 
termine site  of,  1.  426 

Navariuo,  consideration  of  claims  of 
oliicers  engaged  in  battle  of,  I.  701 

Navigation  schools,  U.  711.  S^ 
Admiralty,  Army  and  Navy 

Navy  and  army,  prerogative  relating 
U),  i.  620-554  ;  enquiries  into  pro- 
motions, 534-530,  543 ;  naval  ac- 
counts, 11.  57 

Negotiations  with  foreign  powerii, 
when  communicated  to  Parlia- 
nieut,  1.  357,  370  n. ;  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  executive  govern- 
ment, 370 ;  but  the  result  to  be 
submitted  to  Parliament,  371 

Negro  apprenticeship  in  the  colonial, 
1.423 

Nelson  and  Brand,  Chief  Justice 
Coekburn's  charge  in  ca»e  of,  1. 
548-651 

Newcastle  ministry,  11.  163 

New  courts  of  justice,  motion  con- 
cerning, 1.  449 

—  works  not  to  be  undertaken  with- 
out sanction  of  Parliament,  1.  700, 
770 

—  rules,  gee  Procedure 
Newport,  Sir  J.,  case  of,  1.  681 
Newspapers,  public  officers"  connec- 
tion with,  1.  442,  632  n. 

New  Zealand,  Anglican  church   in, 

I.  513;  responsible  government  in, 

II.  343 ;  Maori  representation  in, 
660  n. 

Nobilitv,  liberal  tendencies  of  the,  1. 

35 
Nomination  boroughs,  early  use  of, 

I.  13,  125;  11.  126  ;  etl'ect  of  abo- 
lition of,  1. 16 ;  attempts  to  supply 
the  loss  of,  to  Government,  11. 
295 

—  of  rainigters  by  the  Crown,  1.  324 
Norman  Conquest,  eftects  of  the,  1. 

66  ;  polity  then  established,  5>,  65 
North,  Lvird,  his  administration,  1. 

138  ;  11.  144,  107  ;  his  idea  of  the 

kingly  office,  170 
North  Stailbrdshire  Railway  Co.  v. 

lleathcote,  1.  006  w. 
Notice    of    intended     questions    to 

ministers     in    the    Commons,  11. 

423 ;  when  required  in  the  Lords, 

429 
Notices  of  motions,  S.O.  relating  to, 

II.  916 


orr 

OATHS,  in  PariianMiit,  kffidstioB 
concerning,  1.  400 ;  of  priTjr  coun- 
cillor*, U.  f  3 

OHrien,  W.  S.,  caw  of,  I.  558 

( )i!i>'>'rs  of  army  and  n«ry,oootrul  of 
thf  cnwu  over,  1.  6SU 

Oj}i<'.-)i  Mnni,  attempt  to  awlwia 
fr  e,  U.  114, 117;  «nk 

of  •  irom  United  StaUM 

CougrtTMi,  12U 

OtlioM,  •ppointoMiitf  I.  <tl/UI21  ; 
judicial,  619;  prior  '  "  axeux- 
bers  did  not  vacH!  .t»  in 

accepting,  11.  10b,  i'lr  j  uec«wailj 
of  aoauf,  with  light  dutaaa,  S05- 
aU8;  queatiooabU  adTia»bi)itv  ' 
Mnaeore,  iOB;  plunlitr  of, 
political  tooura  of,  913;  eit^d. — 
of  new  poUtieal,  SOS;  of  profit, 
3W ;  agraeaMtt  to  aee^it,  f  aeat«« 
aeat,  344  ;  judicial  and  mim«tc.'i!i!, 
hold  duriiitr  ^<»:>>i  behaviour,  prin- 
ciples ^'  '<^nure  of,  85«* ; 
method.'-                aig  tenure,  Jb. 

—  of  couru  uf  kw,  held  Cor  life,  1. 
630  N. 

Otliciala,  protection  to,  l.  495;  pulj- 
lie,  «tW-««8;  poUtieal  and  non- 
poli '  ■  -  .  parliamentaiy, ' -7  ; 

sul  .    of,   to    a    pc>litii;\l 

heaa,  u-v ;  crown  has  abtiolute 
power  to  dismiss,  630 ;  mubt  not 
engage  in  po'--  '•",033,649; 
fidelity   in,   •  atch    pro- 

hibiting olie:  -  '•■  prc-s, 

632  n. ;    adv  ;    fx- 

clu4on    from    ,  *'• 

1 29 ;  freedom  ol  c 
their  opinions  in  I'a 
those  subordinate  to  political  iie<tds, 
213;  Parliament  should  not  inter- 
fere with  subordinate,  215;  but 
to  hold  ministers  responsible  for 
all,  215-217  ;  excejiting  in  ctLte  of 
personal  misconduct,  216;  prece- 
dents of  enquiry  into  conduct  oi, 
lb. ;  residences  for  minibiers,  229  ; 

fiermauent,  why  excluded  from 
'arliament,  319 
Otlicial  paj>er8,  discretion  in  with- 
holding from  Parliament.  1.  367, 
359 ;  extracts  given  in  certain 
cases,  357;  parliamentary  grounds 
for  ordering,  463 ;  submitted  to 
the  sovereign,  U.  263.  See  Officers, 
Civil  Service 
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OOft 
U  Qrady,  Chi^  Itaitin.  nu*  of.li.  H*)6 
O'KMfv.  ca^j  of  lUv.  Mr.,  U.  44U 
0|ioii  <{iim>ti<Mi*,  U.  4<Ki 

—  •IMmt*,  «•«•  i'firMtal  tncloMirM 
Oliiliioiui,    I«>K>1.    for    tb«   axvcutiv* 

Si)V«'ri)irif*nt  corwiiJvrMl  nmttdvntul 
ocuiut^nU,  I.  fiitt;  rerbalopiaioiu, 
itxpnvMiad  in  d«bftt«  or  uLmI  f<>r 
It.  426 
OpfxMiiiitin,  it«  ftiBCtioMi  M*  416; 
lentii^r  of  Uw,  417i  in  ivUtioa  to 
til*  governnMOt,  418;  eooMawii- 
ottioaa  b«twc«ii  lb*,  and  goff- 
uiMt,  86,  401,  410;  iu  dntj  on 
Mioo««ding  to  offiM,  610 

—  memlMn  of  th»,  npfwintad  to 
oAoM,  I.  617,  010;  II.  487 

Onuigs  lodgw,  proeeadininin  Vulii^ 
iiioiit  coii(vrniii)r,  1.  423,  637 

Order  in  ilob«t<«,  s.o.  r«Utinff  to,  II. 
U17  ;  rt>lntii)f(  to  elusiini  o^  918 

—  in  the  Ilouae,  B.O.  ruUting  to,ll. 
Oil) 

OrdfT*  in  council,  proper  limit«  of,  I. 

>';<>- 40^);   tl.  073;   Ulctrflity 

><h1  )iy  the  .Stuart  Mvanigna, 

1.  l-i'^ ;  when  they  requirvtlMMne- 

tiun  of  I*Hrliaro«nt,  401 

—  and  luiniitfs  <>f  oouocil  and  do* 
pArtiUfiilxl  r>>'uliitioiu  undor  OOIH 
tnii  of  rariiaiuent,  1.  464 

Orders  of  thu  day,  B.O.   relating  to, 

It.  i>14 
Ordinary  council,  1.  64 
Ordnance,  caw  of  the  office  of  Uoo- 

tt^imnt-^'fuetal  of,  1.  670 
Or&ini,  casti  uf  the  foTvign  refugee,  t. 

227 
Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.,  the  Queen  v., 

1.  670  n. 
Oxford   and  Cambridge  Univeraity 

Keform  AcU,i,  472 

PAC  KET  and  Telegraphic  Contract* 
S.O.  rektini.'  U),  11.  920 

Pahices,  royal,  in  charge  of  the  Office 
of  ^^■orks,  U.  584 

T'almer,  Mr.,  case  of,  1.  703 

Paluier  v.  Hutchinson,  l.  495  n. 

Paluierston,  Lord,  his  administra- 
tions, 1.  224,  2;U,  257,  258 ;  his 
long  official  carver,  11.  145:  his 
infringement  of  official  etiquette, 
200-270  ;  his  dismissal  from  office, 
268 

Paper  duties,  L  716,  809-^14 


rAs 

r«jMm,  vImm  eoinMMiinit»d  to  Tif. 
UMMrnt  nad  wImi  rd»m  ' 
44S(  eoet  of  (mninUmm, 
wtmi,  449 1  eoM«Mf  )M»»*i« 
•Ml*.  i4.  t  futikmrnHmj  t*«mm 
■rail  W  flvM  fee  nrdirinf  alfcrial, 
4M}  not  to  be  quoted  —I— i  in 
|WMiiM  of  Uooee,  II.  430 

I'aidonL  pntoirntive  of,  i.  664; 
MtieM  o«.  MO  «. ;  CMTc  of  ToaoMn-, 
Seoll,  Qwalend,  Wager,  end 
IUn,MB  a.!  prweda*!*  uf  nu- 
in  Vvmmmi  tm  pnidoa- 


■lOBt,  ilo  od«in,  1.   00,  06 
AurtUm  of  wiwure  brto,  U 
of  Um  eiowa  la.  111 

of.  7S,  881 ;   saannllj 

MemUed.  74,  4U6{ 

t 'f  val  of  HeMaiiooa, 

74,  il  and  Mptea- 

nis!  II.   ]^Y7 ;  erfri— 

•n    of    a 

i  1t»».»    t(-r 

cruHu  iu  auy  uiail<;r,  i  ' 
en^uini  into  all  adnii:. 
acu,  416;  a  new,  not  nrtf»aaljr 
con\ok«?d  'vithoat  delay,'  2U0; 
aiioaid  aaiUia  tlM  erowa  ia  a 
iDmin  «ar,S64 ;  what  eoaHitatee 
ParliaaieBt,  :»0 

—  may  not  interfere  with  the  dj*> 
nuMal  of  a  minkter,  II.  271  ;  right 
of,  to  inveetifate  into  ahuae  of 
appotntmenta  or  diamiteale  frooi 
office,  I.  060,060,067 

~  it*  conatitntiooal  rdatiooa  to  the 
crown,  I.  386 ;  may  regulate  the 
•ucceanon  to  the  crown,  60 

—  repreMntatioB  of  all  departmenta 
therein,  I.  028;  II.  300;  abould 
be  in  both  llouaee,  309 

—  proceedings  in,  during  abaenoe  of 
ministers,  U.  51.'{,  615 

—  should  not  legi.slate  on  matters 
proper  for  n^otiation,  1.  370; 
interference  by,  in  details  of  go- 
vernment, 419,  420,427;  informa- 
tion eiven  U>,  or  withheld  from, 
4:»,  ilO 

—  summoning  and  prorogation  of,  1. 
387 

—  di.'ssolution  of,  when  justified,  I. 
206,  220,  314  ;  ca^s  of,  from 
1782-1880,  253-258.  S*te  aUo 
Dissolution  of  Parliament 
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PAB 

Parliament,  llouaee  of,  appointment 
ot  their  officers  and  servants,  1. 
627  ;  their  salaries  and  contii'gfnt 
expensec,  (X51,  6(33  ;  motions  to  re- 
duce contracts  on  Houses  of,  480 

—  may  not  communicate  directly 
•with  fureij/n  powers,  i.  362;  or 
with  other  legislative  bo<iie»,  364  ; 
but  through  the  executive,  Jb. 
See  also  House  of  Commons ;  Loi  d^, 
House  of ;  Votes  of  thanks. 
Jurifcdietion  over  private  corpora- 
tions, 4ol,452;  control  of,  over 
mhiutes  of  council,  and  depart- 
mental regulations,  464;  supreme 
trustee  of  endowments,  472  ;  con- 
trol of,  over  army  and  navy,  524, 
62'J ;  functions  of,  over  court*  of 
ju.stice,  571 ;  cannot  entertain  mat- 
ters that  are  in  province  of  jury» 
673  n. ;  U.  864  ;  legal  opinions  not 
submitted  to,  1.  576;  votes  of 
thanks  by,  603-697  ;  power  to  dis- 
sulve  corporations,  603;  address 
of,  for  contingent  expenses,  tkil  ; 
salaries  ol  employes  in  both 
Houses,  661-666;  is  empowered 
to  alter  judicial  tenure  of  office, 
11.  877 

I'arliamentary  government,  defined, 
i.  1  ;  to  what  it  owes  its  success, 
17;  its  peculiar  advantages,  46; 
its  defects  and  dangers,  10-24; 
limits  of  control,  420;  11.  413, 
520 ;  how  it  is  conducted,  288 ; 
proceedings  between  the  two 
1  louses,  1. 389 ;  facility  of,  390-400 

Parsons  v.  King,  Holt,  1.  554  n. 

Partition  treaties,  case  of  the,  1.  106 

Party  government,  defined,  1.  9, 
10m.;  origin  of,  9,  1 1 1  ;  necessity 
for  party  organisation,  11.  402 ; 
decline  of  party  control,  413 

Patent  of  Office, "issue  of,  11.  610 

Patriotic  Fund,  Commission,  11. 
444 

Patronage,  in  the  hands  of  an  out- 
going administration,  1.  209  ; 
ministerial,  11.  529-534  ;  abuse  of, 
1.  610 ;  how  dispensed,  616 ;  11. 
529  ;  extent  of,  in  Great  Britain,  l. 
622,  673 

Paymaster-General,  application  of 
funds  in  his  hands,  11.  12,  19;  his 
casli  account,  25 ;  his  office  de- 
scribed, 560 


PIT 

Payment  of  members  uf  P*rli«a»eut, 

1.70.71 
Pe.ice,  right  of  making,  uA  decIariDg 

war,  i.  ■  how  (»r  •ubj«et 

to  Pari; 
Pwl. - 

1.  :. 

195.  211 

ceruing  - 

rogation    oi    tne    corn    iaw»,   ii. 

3*il 
I', .  rriges,  creation  of,  1.  60ii 

..•<■■   peerage,  1.  683.     ^Sm  tU» 

Lord* 
Peers,  their  iBtctfiNWiie*  Mi  alwiiona, 

I.  U  ;  caae  of  nmam  of,  atrofck  oiT 
voteni'  list.  Hi*.;  adaBiafatrativ« 
capiti-i'v  uf.  36:  ludiiTttrencM  t^* 
le^  .«»of, 
to  n  ijrn, 
11«- 

of,    1 

IIoue«   by   L 

qualitied  for  L  . 

II.  328 

Pelham  administration.  11.  ISO 

Pensions,  how  granted,  I.  '"  ' 
the  grant  of,  restricted 
ment,  656;  on  the  ci\ii   nsi,  jo.; 
in   army    and   navy,   (356;  to  ex- 
ministers,  11.  231 

Pensiiiners  (certain)  ineligible  for 
the  House  or  •'...,.,  ,..,*^u.  l;*2^ 
123.     iite  aU  :iicer* 

Perceval,  Mr.,  1.  ratiun.  i. 

161,  264;  a^-> 
objection  rai.- 

vision  for  family,  169;  appoint- 
ment of,  to  chancellorship  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  668 

Permanent  grants,  1.  737/ 

Peoth,  consulship  at,  case  of,  1. 677  n. 

Petition  of  right,  procedure  on,  1. 
343-348 

Petitions,  s.O.  relating  to,  11.  920 

—  for  aid  to  be  recommended  by  the 
crown,  1.  6i>l ,  6i>9.     ISet  Supply 

Peto,  Sir  M.,  and  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Compauv,  1. 
452 

Phillips'  insurance  case,  1.  658  n. 

Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  hia  adminis- 
trations, 11.  161, 165 

Pitt,  W.,  his  administrations,!.  119, 
143,  153 :  plan  of  parliamentary 
reform,  120;    lists  of  defeats   of, 
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144  n. ;    i«auu-ka  oa 

oriDiDMton,l40ii.: 

but  acU  Mchaiwllor  < 

till  BppoiiitaMat  of  kit 

147:  Amihot,  KM 
PbMlklU,  U.  ISl 
Plaeemen  in  tits  Hommcii 

U,  106.  114, 1«>,  IM 
FltdfiM  wtwiwa  aUdiUni  sad  tb* 

erowo,  U.  186  {  UiWMS  mmAan 

ftnd  their  comtlt—H^  611 
PoUnd,  A  (bin  of,  1.  877,  878,  TOt 
PoUoo  hn»,  ooanibtat*  affalMft,  I. 

678 
PolixiMe,  Priooa,  cm*  of,  1. 876 
Polities!  luuuiiinltv,  an  wtablialMd 

principle,  II*  14x 

—  and  non-political  oiBees,  1.  019 
Poor  Uw  \U\[»,  u  'JW 

—  I^w  ituani,  iiA  origin  and  Aino- 
tiorm,  u.  HJ\i 

PortlauU,  Iiuk«  of,  his  adiaiwfatra- 
tiMi^  I.  14:2,  167 

PovtamoaUi  and  Chatham  doehyaida, 
oontracta,  I.  771 

PortuffueM  8Uv«  Tiada  BlU,  pco- 
OMoinRa  OB,  I.  370 

Po«taiaft«r-GaD«ral,  without  a  aaat 
in  ParliaoMOt,  tt.  3»1 ;  hi*  oAoa 
di«cn bad,  686 ;  opMing  kttaia  bj 
Uii>.  1.  483 

Po«t  Oifioe  iMpotaaant,  it.  606-006 ; 
monoy  orderaj»tam,001 ;  Snodaj 
lalHui'r  queatioD,  1.  4S5;  II.  008 ; 
coiitrolof  teletfraiihs.  604:  exerciM 
oftbefninc!  uj, 

1.  G;J4:  con  -  \>y 

Pailianient,  4Wl,  771,  770,  77J». 
Hee  also  Contract* 

Pottinger,  Sir  H.,  case  of,  1.  601 

Prero^.itive,  detinod,  i.  383;  how 
far  It  is  controllable  by  Parliament, 
384 

—  governuient  defined,  1.  4 ;  ita 
downfall,  95 

—  Court,  alleged  abuses  in,  1.  578 
President  of  tbe  Council,  U.  686 
Press,  see  Newspapers 

Prime  Minister,  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  tbe  office.  11.  146,  152, 
171;  liis  control  over  and  position 
towards  the  cabinet,  173,  234, 
244 ;  his  supremacy  and  power, 
245,  265,  271,  283,  525;  his  re- 
signation, death,  or  removal  from 
otiice,  dissolves  the  ministry,  244, 


188}  tba  A«»  ehoita  at  tha  wva* 
I.  IBI7{  wlmi^  bir  hit 
la  aAa*^  8M:  •)»  m 
fbrllMaSM^H.176;whh 
>w«alljM4,170iaa7 
WaraitharHaw*,176 
PiriaM  Miairtar,  it  pOTaihtad  to 
aknoM  Im«  ava  Mlhafai,  i.  886, 
S81{  il.l78,8tt 

twMa  aiiaiilMa  aa4  iIm  Okvwa,  I. 

888}  II.  tl8»  IMi  lib  HHj  to 

Ihm  thaaafwaifa  laiBnaad  af  tha 

Jrtrtu  la  PMhHBMt,  S86;  hit 

arhrihga  la  4ahata,  400}  aatfaa- 

airaor6l»-684 
Priaea  Oooaott,  poiHiaa  aad 

I.  800.    8ba  mif  Alb«t 
IMioa  Aali^  raUa  pirtaaBi  to,  I. 

476 
Priaaawa,  triatMiat.  af,  i,  684 
Privala  aAiia  ci  ytmom  ar  bmh 

aaaiaa  aat  to  ba  lalaHarad  with 

UFlariiaaMot,l.461 
—  BUK  aJbatof  araaoaadoa  oe,  i. 

888}    kffaliiioa    oC^  401-406; 
of  ■iatHaw  lawagda,  li. 


ehainaaa   ot  eoaialttaaa  oa, 

aropoaal  that  tbaj  nkoald  laeaiva 
■alariea,  41.460 

—  eoaipaaaM  aad^wKaaHat,  i.  461 

—  T^ta,  doetriaa  at  aaenBdn«w  of, 
fai  tha  Uaitad  Stataa,  1. 451  m. 

—  aad  aoaAdaatial  papan  and  cor* 
laapoadeaeabatwcea  aunialeta  aad 
nnaben  oa  pablie  aiattafa  aot  to 
be  ennaderea  aa  official  doeaatanf  a, 
1.441,360;  11.028 

—  eecretAry  to  tha  aoyaiaiga,  I.  2(M ; 
to  miniiiters,  11.  203 

Priyilege,  reaolutiona  of  either  Hooae 
in  claioM  of,  i.  40B 

Privy  Ooui"  'Lrin,  1.  69,  84  ; 

its  connt'  .  and  reeponai- 

bility  to  1  aIllHIIJ^rIit,  75;  U.  W; 
ita  growing  powers  under  preroga- 
tive governm-nt,  1.  70, 81,  87,  '.<2; 
U.  79;  regulated  by  Parliament, 
t.  79 ;  its  functions,  79,  85,  'JO  ; 
under  parliamentary  government, 
U.  79;  of  whom  composed,  81  ; 
first  assumption  of  title  of,  1.  84  ; 
no  longer  a  deliberative  body, 11.86; 
its  history  after  the  restoration,  91 ; 
confidential  negotiations  between. 
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and  opposition,  86  ;  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple's scheme  of  administration  for, 
98 
Privy  Council,  department  of  the,  11. 
672i-087  ;  meetinj^s  of  council, 
674-070 ;  committees  of,  670,  681  ; 
colonial  appeals  to,  677  ;  judicial 
conimiitee,  077,  678  ;  its  juria- 
dictiun  over  colonial  judges,  88"2 

—  jione  to  attend  meetings  of  the, 
unless  specially  summoned,  1.  84; 
infringeajent  of  this  rule,  11.  138  ; 
meetings  and  ceremonials  at,  87, 
88 

—  decisions  of,  questioned  in  Parlia- 
ment, 1.  449 

-  committees  of  the,  1.  00;  U.  88, 
9l>,  95,  639.  dee  aim  Cabinet 
Council,  Minutes  of  council,  Orders 
in  council 

—  councillors,  early  impeachment 
of,  1.  80;  their  appointment  and 
responsibility.  80,  107,  110,  323, 
327,  334  ;  their  qualitications  and 
oath  of  office,  U.  80,  82,  83 

struck  oil"  the  roll,  11.  80,  140 

must  keep  the  king's  counael 

secret,  1.  497  ;  11.  84 
when   they   first    sat    in   the 

House  of  CommoLS,  U.  108 

dismissal  of,  1.  316 

Privy   Seal,  his  extra  official  duties, 

11.  205,  office  destTibed,  803 
Prize-money,  distribution  of,  1. 631n., 

691  w.,  701,  723;  11.  238 
Procedure,  new  rules  of,  their  origin, 

11.  398.     See  also  Standing  Orders 
Protlamations,   their    constitutional 

limits  and  enforcement,  1. 400.  See 

also  Orders  in  council 
Promotions.     See  Army  and  Navy, 

Public  officers 
Pro}ierty,  the  basis  of  representation, 

1.  10  ;  influence  of,  12 
Prorogation  of  Parliament,  first,  1. 

74  n. ;  eflect  of  a,  387,  388 
Prosecution,  mode  of  conducting,  in 

case  of  Overend,  Gurney,  &  Co.,  1. 

676  n. 
Protests  from  peers  on  Reform  Bill 

(1807),  1.  16  «. 
Provisional   legislation,   growth  of, 

1.   484 ;   simplities  parliamentary 

legislation,   485 ;    the   system    of, 

470-488 ;  when  submitted  to  Par- 
liament, 471 ;  advantages  of,  485  ; 


PUB 

list  of  Acta  eontinuiiifr,  Ih. ;  pcr- 

Bona  airgrieved  by,  486 ;  d«feeta  in 

the  *vctem.  4>»7 
Publi  •!«,  11.71; 

auu  >  odM.     &tf 

a!su  Kxciii9(|«tar 

S.O.  rektinir  to>  *>•  ^^ 

standing  eommUte«,  its  origin 

and  functions,  11.  67-78  :  first  ajw 

pointment  of,  71;  sei^ci 

members,  72;   reports  >< 

73  77 

eommisaionsra,  t.  7^  :  It.  68U 

—  and  Privat«  r  "  '  i. 

391-405;  S.o 


cL 


j>lf,  (iraut,  Mo- 


\  uf  eumnilttee 
on,  1.    1 
600;  If  J 

ment,  62«;  ui*y   itut    . 
stores,  726 

-  lauds,  sale  or  exelunge  uf,  ui. :. 
parliamentary  eontrol,  11.  24 

-  moneys,  parliamentary  conirnl 
over  grant  and  appropriation  ut,  l. 
722 ;  over  its  issue  and  expendi- 
ture, 11.  1,  11 

control  over  its  iasae  and  exo 

penditure.  See  Exchaquer  and 
Audit,  Treasury 

proceedings  to  give  effeet  to  a 

parliame«>f'"-v  <rr«tif   h.  g 

una  liture  of, 

11.  15  ;  d  .  „   \  ■-rnment  in 

emergencies,  lb. 

increasing  strictness  of  Parlia- 
ment over  the  public  expenditure, 
U.  23,  66.  See  aho  Addresses, 
Bills,  Supply,  Taxatiim 

committee  of  (\Bb7),  1.  433  ; 

11.  70,  562,  565 

S.o.  relating  to,  U.  925 

-  officers,  bound  to  give  informa- 
tion to  Parliament,  l.  444 ;  rights 
of  the  crown  in  the  appoint- 
ment, remuneration  and  control 
of,  009 ;  how  far  controllable  bv 
Parliament,  659,  606,  668-688': 
of  appointments  to  office  by  an 
outgoing  ministry,  11.  513 

political  and  non-political  ap- 
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poiatMMto,  t.  619,  OlBi  m.  119, 

Publir  tMrt*rn,  adTftntafM  o#  •  p«r> 
If  >  il  MTTIM,    I.  01S;   tl« 

:.'  i 

—  >  >iM,  how  Nfuktad,  I. 
<  t»t  11.660,770 

—  —  coniM'titiT*  •xtmimatitmm,  i, 
e98»e70:  tt.fi34 

— -  —  KUtubordinatd  to  •ooMpoUtkal 
hiMd,  i.  OWi  u.  Jlii 

(or  wbat  mum  thtj  wmf  b« 

diMBiMd,  1. 080, 68ft;  It.  6A7 

(ptfrmaivnt)  protaetod  tnm 

liability,  for  tilBciitl  acta  afBinat 
thp  law,  1.  AWi;  tl.  916;  ahottld 
aUtain  rrom  intadbmM  in  piiU> 
tics,  1.  (i:(.'i;  u.  212:  are  not  r»* 
aponaibe  to  Par  Ift;  ara 

exfluiltHl  from    I  i.    VIM, 

81U;  ifallowml  to  «tl,  ■liould  not 
oppoM  the  (JuvrmmaDt,  321 

thoir  oxaieiM  of  tha  frandiiaa, 

t.GXi 

—  —  attampta  to  osduda  tliaa  from 
tha  Houae  of  Coatmona,  It.  114, 
120;  who  may  now  ait  tharein, 
I2A;  moat  ait  in  a  political  or 
repr«^<"*-'=-  -npacity,  207-810; 
law  r  ilieir  pr«aeoc«  in 
Parliatu^...,  o_^  ;  law  requiring 
re-election  on  accept  ini;  a  minia- 
t,>ri,.l  ..ilW,  322-331 ;  recent 
II  I  thereof,  888;  colonial 
Y'  >-;  what  cooatitutea  a 
disqualit'ving  acceptaoce  of  office, 
343 

aalariea,  how  re<rulated,  1.  ft46 ; 

iocreaae  or  reduction  of,  048 ;  of 
parlia  mentary  officers  and  aerranta, 
(jOl-CtkJ;  of  rfTenue  officeia  pay- 
able out  of  receipts,  736  ;  11.  26 

—  pensions  and  retiring  allowances, 
1.  l).-37,  lW)6.  G7l»,  680 ;  11.  551 

—  compensations  upon  abolition  of 
office,  11.  551 

—  offii-es,  furniture  for,  U.  6i)l.  S<e 
aho  Patronage,  Treasury 

—  opinion,  in  relation  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1.  17,  IS;  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  350  n. ;  in  regard 
to  conduct  of  judges,  and  other 
public  olHeers.  11.  861 

—  petitions,    S.O.    relating  to,   U. 

—  property,  taxation  of,  11.  587 


PshHs  pNMBmofiL  Mvpoaad  MpniM* 
■aat  of,  M*  6M 

—  rin»na,  aoaRtai  of,  1. 789 ;  wWa 
iwdBnlMit,  788 

"^  oMOoto  Aclf  BOWMV  of,  l«  476 ; 

fiiimlMJf o#  pvUia  mImoU, 

p«fPMiot47»-461 

—  aanrka^  MilitT  la,  I.  OM.    8m 
•/«>  OivO  Smfaa,  Oftom,  PahBt 


—  Works  Loaa 

796»7«0;  ll.440«. 
Pwobaaa 


MWihaaa  of  laada  by  •  ilapartmawt, 
from  pfoeoadaof  Mlaof  oUmt  pr»> 


porty^  ooadoanad,  H.  M 

Pvi     tri«!  (iftli*    II.  /L(7 


tV  :^iK.VERAL 

t,*  ^«  army,  a»- 

Quaaa.    <&«•  k^t*.  •  i^,  Vie* 


Qnaao  a.  Lotda  uf  the  Trcoaonr,  1. 

486*. 
Qooea  Abm's  Boontjr  Board  HII,  ll. 

808 

Qoaeo'a  AdToeato-Oanaral,  U.  467, 
834 

—  coanael,  i.  00 

—  wfaaangara,  u.  016 

—  pUtaa,  li.  851  i*. 

—  wgnibrancer,  u.  Ml 

—  aerjaanta,  it.  S24 

Qoeen'a  speech,  addreas  in  aaawar  to, 

•.O.  relating  to,  11.  014 
Queen's  Univen>ity,  Ireland,  charter, 

case  of  the,  1.-600 
Quaenaland,  casa  of  Judge  Barrv,  11. 

800-806 
Qoeetioos  to  miDi«t«>n>.  U.  421-430 ; 

to  law  officers,  425 ;  answers  to, 

428  ;  to  private  membern,  427 

—  to  members,  S.O.  relating  to,  U. 
916 

RAILWAY'S,  transport  of  troopa 
and  stores  over,  1.  532  ;  Amalga- 
mation Bills,  403 :  passenger  duty, 
motion  to  reduce,  719;  motion  to 
aid,  in  Ireland,  708 

Rates,  local,  on  public  property,  11. 
5.S7 

Receipt",  gross,  to  be  paid  into  the 
exchequer,  1.  734 ;  brought  under 
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more   immediate  control  of  Par- 
liamHiit,  734  7.*i7 

Hecordere  not  disqualified  to  sit  in 
Parliament,  11.  825 

Ked  Sea  and  India  Telegraph,  ca«e 
of  the,  1.  782 

Redress  in  the  abuse  of  executive 
artbority,  1.  450 

Reed's  case,  of  appointment  in  navy, 
1.  667  n. 

Reform,  probable  consequences  of 
further,  1.  21,  140;  danjfere  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  constitution,  23  ; 
Mr.  Pitt's  scheme  of,  126 

Reform  Bill  (1H30),  ejects  of,  1. 
131 ;  report  of  commilttH? on,  \6(<; 
when  introduced,  /A. ;  diilicuhieii 
of  carrying,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
190,  191 

(1832),  effect  of,  l.  20,  131, 

136 

(1862),  on   tho    vacation    of 

seats,  11.  333 

(1854),  proposed  that  re-elec- 
tion, on  accepting  otUce,  be  done 
away  with,  11.  334 

(1858),  defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment on,  1.  229  233 

(1869),  U.  335 

(I860),  u.  335 

(1866),  1.  233,  2:35  ;  11.  336 

(1807),  protest  from  peers  on, 

1.  16  n.  ;  etlect  of,  21,  29-31  ;  11. 
337-339 

Regency  question,  1.  340 

Relations  between  both  chambers,  1. 
37 

Rendlesham  r.  Tabor,  case  of,  1.  11  u. 

Reports  of  officials  to  departments 
are  coutidential,  1.  442 

Representation  in  Parliament,  true 
basis  of,  1.  10,  11  ;  choice  of  local 
celebrities  for,  15;  of  the  landed 
interests,  25;  statistics  of,  26;  of 
minorities,  29;  authorities  on, 
28  n.,  29  n. ;  origin  of  present 
system,  61  ».,  66;  new  schemes, 
71,  74 

of  permanent  boards,  tempo- 
rary commissions  and  trusts  in 
Parliament,  11.  305,  309 

by  under-secretaries,  11.  316. 

See  also  Parliament 

Residences,  official,  for  ministers,  11. 
229,  230 

Resignation  ofministers,/?c«?  Ministers 


ROT 

Resolutions  of  ♦•ith*tr  Houw*.  «ff«>ct  of 

a  1'  .  ..    .. 

1.  • 

?»■"'■■  ••■:. 

—  abelfntt,  t.  ^l  1 

—  in  favour  of  particular  tazM,  I. 
713 

—  in  favoar  of  mooa^  granta,  I.  000 

—  GovernmetttBilla  introduced  upon 
It.  385 

Resixjusible      trovernmeut 


traled.  It 
—  of    mi' 
Mil 


ill    tho 
of  oooeen'> 

Ministen, 

u!  ...,.">]•,» 

Return.-,  coii   ol  luraisiiinj:,  i.  443. 

Sre  Papers 
Revei,  '  "  .11. 

2    1.  u-:- 

BUt!.  .    1 

int  ,v 

to  t.,>...-<.  .    . 
Revenue  officii  it«  to  tho 

franchise,  1.  t ,  u,.  .>.-j ;    their 

salaries  paid  out  of  receipts,  1.  796 ; 

11.  26 
Kevt  r.M.iis,  Hill  to  abolish,  t.  422 
lu\ie\v  of  successive  ph&sea  through 

which  the  eoa^titutiuu  haa  eooe, 

U.  519 
Revolution  of  168S,  its  e<fect«,  t.  3, 

4,  8,  34,  102,  20;J ;  u.  101 
Rewards,  prerogative  in  gmuting,  t. 

689-  697.     Sfe  aUo  Honours 
Rights,  popular,  when  tirst  attained, 

1.  73 
Riot  Act,  1.  549 
Ritual  commission,  1.  505 
Riviere  des  Prairies,  tolls,  l.  607 
Rabiiison,  Viee-Admiral,  case  o^  11, 

272 
Rockingham  Administration,  1.  139, 

253;  U,  165,  167 
Roman   Catholic    question,   l.    123, 

146,  152,  155,  184;  11.  404;  Bill 

to  remove  civil  disabilities  in  the 

army    and   navy,   166,    157.    6ee 

also  Catholic  question 
Ross,  Captain,  case  of,  1.  763  n. 
Roval  Academy  and  Parliament,  i. 

452 

—  charters,  1.  598-608 

—  functions,  delegation  of,  1.  338 ; 
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MOT 
ia  AbvTmM*,  889t  fntmA'tntfi  to 

•tioM,  «•  Ord«n  IB  WMMi  i  iin 
nunatliMfl;  whMitfipMadwIn, 
&f7 ;  Tvto  UMtt  BUK  4IIT.    Mm 
alm>  Hfi— hold 
Royal  gnaf    awl    W    Imiplit 

-  boa«hoU.o«ebb  ol^tt.  MMftl 
~ordMi   MtthorUng   upMditwt, 

11  8 
~l»UeM,runiitur«for,U.  MS.  &« 

•bo  I^ilnnw 
Uitl  ,Uia«o«ifV*al',iiS 

Ku^  ^^  MlaiiaiaU»tii>iM, 

1.  Ji7,  254,  '2b7,  S68 ;  hi*  l«d»i^ 
ithtp  of  Um  OoouMoa,  II.  467 ;  hia 
rtfuMl  to  Moapt  iwtrietioiM,  hj 
membvn,  on  nliiMtan'  ft— doi 
of  tandering  adTiea  to  aovanlM, 
1M7;  hia  reOraoMBt  ticm  tha 
Abardaan  oiiniftry,  1. 9iS ;  II.  SM; 
and  from  tha  Palnanloa  min'mrj, 
470 


ST.  KA  i  irS  HOSPITAL. 

motion  ng,  1.  477 

SaUriM  of  oliiimk,  I.  646, 648. 661- 
tiH7,  U70,  680,  68S,  684,  766;  ta 
revenua  daMitmaati^  tt.  3M;  of 
ministen,  S86-2t8;  neecaaity  for 
adt«quate,  22U  ;  Rurke'a  opininn  on, 
2'27.  Ste  aUo  MiuUt«r»,  Parlia- 
ment houaea.  Public  offioara 

Sale  of  government  atorea,  1.  045, 
726 

Sanderaon.Ch.  Jiiatice,cajeof,  11. 88fi 

Scheldt  expedition,  1.  267 

Schools,  withholding  royal  aMant  to 
endowed,  achemes,  L  473.  Set 
aUo  U Diversities 

Scienee  aud  Art  Department,  U. 
700-722 ;  technical  instruction, 
712;  South  Kem*ington  Muaeum, 
714;  report  of  department  for 
1884-5,  720 

Scire  facias,  writ  of,  U.  858  ;  when 
it  mny  be  used  in  a  colony,  890 

Scotland,  government  of,  il.  838- 
f^4'2  ;  office  of  secretary  for,  470, 
839  ;  otfice  of  lord  advocate,  840 ; 
queen's  and  lord  treasurer's 
remembrancer,  841  ;  solicitor- 
general,  840;    queen's   lord  high 


otOkmnk  a/BaollaaJ,  »41.    Aw 


I  a.  tha  QaaiM  (pMWm  of  r%ht), 
1.844  a. 
Seott'a  oaaa  0f  paadoa,  1.  Wt  ». 
8«l,  jnat  mA  privy*  Aair  — iio4y, 
I.  Ojll.  AM,  806;  daSaary  oTlha, 
010 
Seals,  raeatkm  of,  II.  861-610 
Saeoiid  ahMihar,  ada—lapaa  of.  I. 
40;  MtidUt  for  aad  affahnt,  74.  •. 
•wrieaAnd,!!.  'I'lw. 

10  ndar  fctaiir:.  ■■/  for 

618 
bflmannri 
1. 667 


of,I.S88 
SaoraU  of  alAla  not  to  ha  dirakad 

wHhost  laava  of  tha  antara^n, 

11.84,840 
Saoatafiat  of  aiala,  M.   <ux'-'tiA. 


of  Mnoislmast 

»uinrUMMat,ei  

aaoaCMiaa,  618-618 
Saetatary  of  State,  oflka  tt,  L  01, 

200;  u.  OiKt;  thrchamwlofeom- 
munication   with    the    aovarriipi, 

I.  260,  270;  hia  lablkm  to  tha 
eahioal,  II.  148. 148 

—  at-war,  M.  726 

—  for  Um  colaniaa,  M.  687 

—  forfoi«igna&im,ll.(O0;  bow  be 
oommnateatM  wi^  tha  aovaraign 
OB  oOdal  hwiaaai^  864 

—  for  tha  home  damulmant,  ti.  816 

—  for  India,  tt.  618 

—  for  war,  U.  725 

—  for    Scot'and,  creation  of  oAea, 

II.  468-471 ;  jiiri«dictiun  of,  830  ; 

—  of  the  treaMuy,  1.  622 :  U.  464 ; 
the  Joint  mcretariea  o{  the,  666 ; 
parhamentary  aacretary,  666 ; 
nnancial  secretary,  461,  557 

Select  committee*,  not  to  aafoma 
administrative  functions,  1.  419; 
utility  of,  within  constilutional 
limits,  428 ;  precedents  of  their 
appointment  and  procedure,  432- 
439 ;  payment  of  witneaaea  before, 
664 

S.O.  relating  to,  U-  927 

Septennial  Parliaments,  il.  107 
Sentence,  remission  of,  when  Parlia- 
ment may  interpose,  I.  561  ;   en- 
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quiries  of  aiinisten,  ()62 ;  memoriAl* 

Ut  Piirliameut  ia,  6(33 
Shelhurne    administration,    1.    140, 

253;  11.  1G8 
Slito,  enquiry  on  erection  of,  into  a 

free  port,  1.  377 
Simon  de  Muntfort,!.  67. 
Sinecure,  ministerial  offices,  U.  206 ; 

questionable  advisability  of,  208 
Sinking  funds,  particulars  regarding 

several,  1.  737  n. 
Sittings  of  the  House,  S.O.  relating 

to,  11.  Ull 
Smith,  Haron  AV.,  proceedings  against, 

1.  .074  n.,  671) 
Soldiers,    authority    for    dismissing 

private,  1.  5;iO  n. 
Solicitor-General,  office  of,  11.  818- 

824 
Solicitor  to  the  Home  Department, 

1.671 

—  to  the  Treasury,  U.  559 
Soniers,  Lord,  impeachment  of,  1. 

106 

Sound  dues,  levy  of,  1.  S78 

South  American  Confederacy,  pro- 
posed address  to  recognise,  1.376  «. 

South  Ken4ngtou  Museum,  estimates 
for  purchase  of,  1.  766;  the  Cen- 
tral Repository  of  Art,  11.  716 

Sovereign,  on  the  office  of,  1.  259-382 

—  personal  irresponsibility  of  the,  1. 
261,  343,  347;  his  impersonality, 
275 ;  since  the  revolution,  11. 171  ; 
his  powers  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
1.  60,  55 ;  ele<ted  by  the  Witan, 
62  ;  and  retained  the  elective  form 
till  reign  of  Edvrard  I.,  when  it 
became  vested  in  the  heir,  66,  262 ; 
his  powers  after  the  Conquest,  61 ; 
under  prerogative  government, 
89;  bis  office  abolished,  J»8 

—  full  statutory  style  and  title  of,  1. 
250  n. ;  supremacy  of,  lb.  ;  oath  of, 
260;  on  the  office  of,  260,  275,  8  )9 

—  with  whom  he  may  advise,  1.  116, 
334 

—  must  always  be  attended  by  a 
minister,  1. 270 ;  always  act  through 
a  minister,  lb. ;  11.  253 

—  his  personal  acts  in  government, 
1.  275,  325 ;  personal  acts  of,  not 
under  the  cognisance  of  law  or 
Parliament,  274,  348;  interference 
in  details  of  government,  11.  171  ; 
personal     irresponsibility     of,     1. 


8PB 
261,  2&4,  343,  S47  ;  hi*  MtbjaetioB 
to  the  law,  201 ;  jiutiee  aim  laws 
MMCt«d  in  his  name,  271 
Sawvrmgnf  maj  Mtploj    a  pviTato 
■Hiiclaijf  I*  Sv4 

—  eonatitutioiial  poahkni  dafinad,  I. 
158,905.836;  11.961 

—  eeranonial  fnnt^am,  i.  S09 ; 
■octal  prp-eminiea,  SIO;  Lord 
Br  '  Eari  Owy  '  ^  ' 
1)<  e  offea  of. 

c<  all  atata  affaira,  tad 

mu..  ...k.^  a  veto  on  all  acta  of 
goTemmeBt,  888;  U»  Sft7 ;  aid  on 
all  IVuU  fM,r<.r«  PariiaMBt,  800 
~  b  1   naatrality,  II.  M0, 

2<''  i  lietwt<eQ  rnntaadlnn' 

pa  "roach 

on  .aiuentf 

261 ;  :  «Maea  of, 

with    1  .  J;  eooatilii- 

tional  re^traiiit  u.  '•renee, 

264;       foreign  jationa 

with,  267,  278 

—  appointment  and  di«m*nnl  of  hia 
mmiste:  i  "  ■  ';  right 
to  nou:  - ;    per- 

SPr    '  -.     Ill     cnuice     of 

ni  -  ;  may  wimmoB 

an;..  ...  ...  ..,o  y..\  V  '•'•■■'■■••!,  or dia- 

miss  a  member  i'l 

—  communications  ^t*TS, 
U.  348 ;  receirea  '  » 
and  official  paper-  1  ; 
though  not  at  <  s 
has  the  right  to  ii;  -  to 
consider  any  lt:>gi8lali(>a,  Zu7 

—  royal  sign  manual,  1.  336 ;  ti.  8 

—  delegation  of  royal  functions,  t. 
338 ;  abeyance  thereof,  3-{9 

—  absence  from  the  realm,  1.  338 

—  as  a  witness,  1.  349  ;  as  a  church- 
warden, lb. 

—  his  prerogatives  stated.  1.  383,  itc. 

—  etiquette  in  writing  to,  1.  336. 
See  also  Crown,  Cabinet,  King, 
Ministers,  Parliament,  Piime  Min- 
ister, Speech  from  the  throne, 
Victoria 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  crown  addressed  on  his  behalf, 
1.  592,  665  ;  his  duty  in  regard  to 
supply  grants,  786,  816;  hia 
speech  on  presenting  money  Bill* 
for  the  royal  assent,  821 


000 
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Hfmkar,  (kO.  ivUtiafr  ^>.  ^  890 
8|Mftldaf .  prioHtj  b,  It.  400 
SpMcli  from  tM  UiiDM  daMriWd, 
11.  866-:«0(  miaiatOTi 


for.  8ft7;  bow  ftaawd.  

wrMMi  la  MavflrtMi )  bjr  wkoai 
to  Im  morad  Md  weo«<atl,  806 1 
•BMndmMto  tkanto,  pnctic*  «o»- 
flMuiof.  806;  rojal  tfmek  at  tiM 
eloM  of  a  Mialon«  /A. 

SUadlnif  amy,  pmrMtont  for,  I.  M 

Stondiaf  unlrr*  liotM*  of 

OomnoM  (\:  U.  011- 

039;  iittia((>  of  the  IIuum,  Oil  • 
014;  addiaw  b  aaawar  lo  iha 
QiMen't  spMch,  01 4 ;  onWn  of  Uw 
d*y,  Ib.\  irovfrnmMit  huduamt 
power  of  »rr»n)fMMBt,  016; 
motioM  for  HilU  aad  aoaifaarioa 
of  oommitUNM,  Jk  ;  adjoawiit 
of  tha  HoiMs,  016 ;  notioM  of 
omUom,  016 ;  qoaatioM  to  bmii- 
bm,  016;  ordar  of  dabata.  iil7 ; 
ordaia  rdating  to  doaora  of  dalnt*, 
018;  ordar  b  tka  Uohm,  010; 
divloionn.  010;  moCtoaa  ibr  pwbUe 
I  ' ;   •tandbf   eowmitiaai 

•  i  Uw,  coarta  of  joatke, 
tnidp,  \c.,  01^;  eomaiitteM  of 
the  whole  Ilotiae,  094;  Mtpply 
and  wajM  and  mean*,  lb. ;  oablie 
money,  026;  packet  and  talagra- 
phio  eootracts,  096 ;  aelaet  eom- 
mitteee,  027 ;  public  aeooonta,  028 ; 
public  petitions, 090 ;  tha  Speaker, 
9.-K);  rotmbers,  030 ;  witneaaaa  be- 
fore the  House  and  its  committMS, 
031  ;  strangers,  931;  letters,  932, 

their  validity  and   operation, 

1.  888 
—  counsel  to  public    departments, 
mar  sit  in  House  of  Commons,  U. 
329 

Stanley,  Loni,  refutation  of  rumour 
concernin?  a  pled;re  exacted  from 
the  sovereign,  11.  186 

Stanneries,  Vice-warden  of,  U.  879 

Star  Chamber,  1.  i)2 

State  of  the  nation,  motions  in  Parlia- 
ment ccnceming  the,  11.  494  n. 

Statues,  public,  erecti<)n  and  custody 
of,  11.  591;  votes  in  favour  of  their 
erection,  1.  725  n. ;  U.  246,  591  n. 

Stipulations  from  ministers  on  accept- 
ing office,  examples,  11.  188.  See 
also  Pledges 


avf 
BiMMala  r.  llaMaid.  I.  4QM 

ftiwfcf\.  ladaaMtios  of,  how 

i.7«r 

SledrtM  aod  llanlapac4  Railway 
Cbk,l.008». 

Stofai^  pvbUe,  aoi  to  ba  girmrn  awsy 
wf  iDfafMBaat  wHiMat  onmeai 
or  rtirWaaiat,  1. 7S6 ;  M.  'ilA 

Stralli  Haul— lis,  «aaa  uf  jadfas 
of.  11.806 

8traa|r«a,  BjO,  rslalbff  tn,  M.  081 


rslalbrtn. 

Ma.  1^8 


8«rar  datias,  goywant  Mmit*  tm 
I    -<00 

Spaoew.  I.  4(* 
nuoaair  labovr  b  paal  ofti  ii.  1.  !'.'•'>; 

M.008;  laaaaiM  oaaa oa,  601  m. 
BttBaraMMaaiba,  I.  680-666,  OM; 

Mlovaaesa  to  pablie  oibara.  668 ; 

M.  661 }  j«al  elabM  nwy  ba  ao- 

pDVoadf  !•  064  a. 
Sopply,   eaaaat  ba    laiasd  by  prr- 

roir«tiTa,l.  466;  aadtaiaikai.  )>r^- 

rufativa  b  ralatiw  to,  08ll-ri'l 

—  only  fraatad  oa  iamawd  a#  ika 
ciuwa.  !•  600;  Ha  888;  palWaM 
or  ■orioiis  for  aid  saat  be  raxNB* 
■wdid  by  tba  eivwB.  L.  ff>l .  flOft ; 
axeaptioos  to  aad  aras' 
rulr.600;  orifria  of  tl. 

800;  aapply  ?otca  mmit  be  iaiuAtwd 
hj  Buaistefa,  888,  461 

—  bow  ffraatsid   and  eor/ 
Parliameot,  1.  729-82o 

foaed,  784;  ntpropriation   ot,  »;, 

—  taaipocary  adVaaoM  oa  goram- 
BBODt  leapoosibility,  t,  726 

—  rbbts  M  tba  Lords  in  tba  eon- 
ai&ratioa  of,  1.  806,  808 ;  ri/bts 
of  laaidaiiva  eoaocils  in  colonies, 
806,807 

—  rii^hts  of  the  Oomoions  eoooFrn- 
ing,  i.  69, 806;  rigbtsof  the  Lords, 
696.  80S 

—  nermanent  grants,  i.  737 ;  annual 
charges,  738 

—  prt-paration  of  the  estimates,  U. 
547 

—  presentation  of  estimates,  1.  739 ; 
supplementary  eatinuttee,  742 :  of 
committees  to  revise  estimates,  744; 
11.  69  ;  classification  of  estimates, 
1.  749 ;  11.  62 ;  ministers  charged 
with  moving  estimates,  461 

—  motions  for  reduction  of  expendi- 
ture. 1.  746;  minor  items  of  esti- 
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mates  rejected  by  the  Hoiue,  1. 
703  ;  right  of  the  House  t'*  r^-fuse, 
784  ;  precedents  for  il  '  I'>. ; 

effect  of  important  a:  ■  u> 

the  estimates  upon  thi-  iiusuiuu  of 
nuuisters,  11.  602 
Supply,  votes  of  credit  and  vote*  on 
account,  1.  767  ;  votes  for  payment 
within  the  year,  11.  45 

—  votes  of  supply  in  anticipation  of 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  1.  763  ; 
11.604 

—  votes,  are  only  for  the  current 
year,  1.  756 ;  not  imperative  on 
government  to  spend,  U.  43 ;  in 
committee  of  ways  and  means,  1. 
786 

—  advances  in  anticipation  of  Appro- 
priation Act,  1.  787 

—  all  financial  operations  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  1.  796 

—  Hills  of  supply  and  of  appropria- 
tion, 1.  807,  816,  823 

—  surpluses  on  army  and  navy 
grants  available  for  deficieucied  on 
similar  grants,  1.  818 

—  objections  to  granting,  pending 
appointment  of  ministers,  1.  171 

—  proceedings  in  committee  of 
supply,  1.  751 

—  duties  of  Speaker  in  matters  of, 
1.  816 

—  and  ways  and  means,  8.O.  relat- 
ing to,  11.  024 

—  gee  also  Budget,  Committee  of 
Supply,  Public  money,  Taxation, 
Treasury 

Surpluses,  on  civil  service  votes  not 
transferable,  11.  42;  Admiralty 
and  War  departments  may  trans- 
fer, 58 

Surrender  of  unexpended  balances,  l. 
769 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  case  of,  1.  708 

Sutton  V.  Johnston,  1.  581 

Sutton,  Mr.  Speaker,  case  of,  1. 
703  n. 

Synods,  diocesan,  1.  504 


TABOR  V.  Rendlesham,  1.  11  n. 
Talbot  V.  Talbot,  1.  581  n. 
Tamworth  manifesto,  1.  196  n. 
Tariff,  see  Budget,  Taxation 
Tax   Bills,  proceedings  on,  1.   806, 
815 
VOL.  II. 
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Taxation,  limit*  of 

rvgard  to,  1.  4fi8,  6^  7:0 

—  by  l^UuMBt,  orign  of,  i.  09 

—  motioM  eoanniiif  ,  akmiU  pn^ 
«aad  tnm  numittmn,  I.  700 ;  m- 
atnetJOM  oa  FuttuMBt  in,  U. ; 
preeedanta,  710;  wmimHw  boc 
oUigad  to  answer  — qaWai  «oo- 
etnia(g,  711 ;  ouaiiteiial  »!»■■ 
amended  bj  ParliaaMat,  711,  707; 
in«f«lar  to  mova  in  wwmittaa  of 
waya  and  waam,  a  ffmaral  OMtioa 
eoBoandnf ,  791 

—  ahatra«t  raaolBtioM  on,  wofoaed 
by  private  membera,  I.  713 

—  proooaad,  nay  be  eaMwded  in 
the  Ro<Me,  t.  712.  714-721.  799; 
motion  for  reduction  or  repeal  nnt 
expedient  bv  a  privata  Meibiir, 
713;  preeaJenta  of  radnelioa  of, 
714 

—  consists  of  annual  and  penMnant 
duties,  1.  791 

—  when  new  ratea  of  datj  may  ba 
levied,  1.  793 ;  United  Stataa  prae> 
tice,  794 

—  local,  on  public  property,  IL  687 
Taylor,  Colonel  H.,  private  secretary 

to  George  III.  and  William  IV., 

1.394 
Tea-dealers,  case  of,  I.  796 
Technical  instruction,  proosotion  ot, 

11.  711 
Telegraph,  contracta,  1.  491 ;   s.o. 

relating   to,  U.   926,  and  packet 

contracts  committee,  1.  771,  and 

postal  contracts,  777,  782 ;  11.  6C'4 
Temple,   Sir   Wm.,   lus  scheme  for 

reforming  the  Privy  Council,  It. 

98, 117 
Temporary  advances,  11.  41 
Territory,  new,  get  Acquisition 
Thames  Embankment,  motion  con- 
cerning, 1.  450 
Thanks   voted    by   Parliament,    for 

eminent  services,  1.  593-597 
Theatres  in  Lent,  restrictions  against, 

1.  423 
Thom's  case,  1.  668 
Thorogood,  J.,  case  of,  l.  656  n. 
Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  long 

retention   of  office,   11.    146;    his 

final  dismissal,  407 
Tobin  V.  the  Queen,  1.  346  «, 
Toomer's  case  of  pardon,  1.  563  n. 
Totnes  writs,  1.  410  n. 

3q 
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Trad*,  MsaittM  <tf 

—  Bowd   <Nf   lit 

fkaelioM,  II.  780 
TnAm'  waioM,  mmmitnj  •lUmn 

et,U§onctmmimiam,»,Ui 
Tnmmy,  mttnpolkut,  i,  480 
Tnaahn  of  anaj  Mid  mvj  §n»t», 

—  at  dvll  mttIm  Totoa,  Ml  p«r- 
miMibla,  II.  4S 

TnMwporUUoB,  fwiih—it  of,  1. 570 
TrMMT*  ttofp  t.  781 
Timmrr,  to  tpplj  to  BsdMfMr  fcr 
wraUM  frutod  hf  Fmmmmtl, 

II.  n 

—  pow«n  of,  b  eoBtrolHaf  all  p«b- 
Uo  oxiMiMUtarB,  il.  jr7,  SO,  SS, 

54a 

—  rtwtiiaim  Mkrioa  and  ^mdnm  of 
public  oAoMi,  I.  040;  II.  544; 
iliiti.M   of  ibo  Imud   dtrftwi, 

.    ypamtioii    of   Um 

•VI  < 

ijrutdMTydopMrt- 
rpltu  of  mat*  fcr 

>  of  ParikoMst,  80 
:«  fur  tb«  •ndit  of  nihtts 
it.  40 

—  tii^t  lord  of  tho,  hUjpondoa  and 
dutiM,  u.  524 ;  the  junior  lord*, 
5^)2;  aoUdtor  to  th>  Ummut,  560 

—  RilU,  U.  679 
-  Bench,  U.  453 

—  chest  fund,  1.  730;  U.  20 

—  department  of  the,  U.  623-600 ; 
officers  subordinate  to  the,  600 

—  joint  secretariM  of  the,  U.  665 
Treaties,    right  of  making,  1.  966; 

rights  of  the  colonies  in  making, 
lb. ;  powers  of  Parliament  in  re- 
gard to,  360 :  article  on  obligations 
of,  366  n. ;  right  to  withhold  in- 
formation from  Parliament  con- 
cerning, 368  ;  alleged  violation  of, 
369  :  when  still  pending,  enquiries 
should  not  be  made  concerning, 
369 
Troop?  in  China,  mortality  of,  i.  547 

—  their  employment  by  the  magis- 
tracy, i.  549.  i>ef  also  Army, 
China,  Indian  army 

Tufnell,  T.   G.,  case  of  petition  of 

right,  1.  500 
Tullock,  Colonel,  case  of,  i.  591 
TurnbuU,  Mr.,  case  of,  1.  677 


no 
UKAUTBOftiaiD 


d«dl  wWi  hf 


tliairwali  — apfei«fwi,air  a 
liailid  wmmkm  aalj  aajr  at  m 
Hmm  of  OamaHL  flOi  anote* 
■aM  of  paatatotk  aflTilO; 
tkoir  tawMMftaili,  dOOt  thalr 
foiitiaa  ud  6mm,  404, 018 

UaasyMdad  kalaaaaiof  gnata  to  W 
iwaid  to  fiataaaw,  I.  780;  M. 
44[^ftnMMkaU«i  tka  Bo^ 
of  Wofki  aad  tko  Batod  fl#  Aail 
OS  tUa  pofal»  40 

UaAaadad^abi;  1.788 

UaifcrmitT,  oUifSliow  of  tU  Act 
oC  1.617 

Uakad  Stataa  of  Aaarfaa,  wwfciM 
of  tkair  dMoanlia  iMlitoliMi^ 
1. 81 ;  oljaetioaaUo  lasva  of  aflaiL 
014;  II.  SIO;  pradiea  to  tijatd 
to  tha  tiaM  of  Urjiar  aov  iAm, 
I.  704;  osdoMM  of  tMrklt  htm 
CoBfiaai^  M.  ISO;  iodieial  appeiat- 
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VACATION  of  aeata,  pndiea  eoo- 
cemiBg,  U.  331-340;  enatad  by 
an  agreement  to  aeeevt  oflka, 
344 

Vested  rif^ts  of  eorporations  in 
United  Sutes,  I.  607 

Veterinary  surgeon,  principal,  U. 
753 

Veto,  royal,  on  Bilht,  fl.  390 

Vice-Chanoellor,  enquiry  as  to  lan- 
guage and  demeanour  of  a,  in 
court,  I.  572  n. 

Victoria,  Queen,  as  a  sovereign,  i. 
136,  287 ;  personal  acts  of,  287 ; 
her  wise  exercise  of  prerogative, 
lb. ;  her  attention  to  affairs  of 
state,  289;  private  secretary  to, 
297  ;  influence  exercised  on  behalf 
of  public  morality,  309  n. ;  articles 
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on,byMr.  Gladstone,  311 «.;  eflForte 
of,  to  allay  party  strife,  11.  260 ; 
her  original  predilection  for  the 
"SV'higs,  255 ;  her  strict  impar- 
tiality to  all  her  ministers,  25(J 

Victoria,  governor  of,  corre«pondence 
relating  to  recall  of,  1.  577  n. 

Void  a  seat,  attempts  in  Canada  in 
1833  by  the  llo\i»e  to,  11.  116 

Voluntary  contributions  to  the 
crown,  when  allowable,  1.  724 

Volunteer  corps,  formation  and  con- 
trol of,  1.  525 

Voters'  lists,  case  of  peers'  names 
being  struck  ofl',  1.  11  n. 

Votes  of  censure  (in  both  HouMt) 
upon  particular  ministers,  11.  473; 
when  allowed  priority,  4U7 ;  of 
want  of  confidence,  4l>3-49t$ ;  de- 
feating a  ministry,  reconsidered 
and  rescinded,  501 

—  of  confidence,  U.  498 

—  of  thanks  for  public  services,  1. 
593 

—  of  credit,  and  'on  account,'  1. 
757,  823 ;  11.  550 ;  to  be  included 
in  Appropriation  Act,  1.  823 ;  in 
supply,  754 ;  grouping  of,  750 ; 
not  to  be  postponed,  756 ;  asking 
for  more  or  less  than  in  original 
grant,  lb. ;  other  than  for  current 
year,  lb. ;  when  exceeded,  11.  10  ; 
to  make  good  excesses  on  grants,  44 


AVAGER'S  case  of  pardon,  1.  563  n. 

AVakheren  expedition,  case  of  the,  1. 
268,530 

Walewski,  Count,  despatch  of,  1.  358 

Walpole,  Sir  11.,  bis  ministerial 
career,  11.  143, 153  ;  his  methods  of 
government,  155 ;  his  downfall, 
157,  493 

War,  declaration  of,  requires  signa- 
tures of  all  the  cabinet,  1.  108; 
right  of  declaring  and  making 
peace,  351-355;  how  far  subject 
to  Parliament,  351;  Parliament 
must  sustain  the  crown  in  a 
foreign,  353 

—  secretary  of  state  for,  office  of, 
11.  725;  appointment  of,  728; 
creation  of  ottice  of,  728;  powers 
of  the,  730 ;  supremacy  of,  during 
active  service,  732  ;  relative  powers 
of,  and  commander-in-chief,  734 


War  Office :  recent  r«?org*nis«tion  of 
U.     742-761 ;     dutit«     of    com- 
aaadarHD-cktef,    742 ;    adjuiant- 
ganenlf     749 ;      juarter-mMter- 
general,  760;  mfliurr  ■aewUnr, 
76. ;   uaspeeUxr-fSMeaS  of  fcctii- 
cations,  ^51 ;  diraetor  of  utiDarj, 
Jb. ;  director  of  intdUfMM*  dhrt- 
•ioD,     762;     directw  f— wl     of 
arm  J    medical    dMWtiMDt,   16.; 
director-general   of   military  edw- 
cation,  753 ;  chaplain-general.  H. : 
principal  vetariiiaiy  euifaozi 
aocountaot-geaianf,    764 ; 
tor  of  contracta,  H. ;  diraetor  ut 
clothing,  Jb. ;   direetor-faaml  of 
ordaauoe    facturiea,    766;    etta 
bli^meot   of,    768;  judge-adv. 
cate-general,  768 

—  procedu  re  undor  WW  cwiniittin«i 
u.  755;  cbai«M  oflMled,  767 

AN'arrante,  genwal,  1.  494 

Ways  and  Means,  votaa  in  ooai- 
mittee  of,  1.  785 ;  BUI  of,  780 ; 
duties  of  the  Speaker  in  reapaet 
to,  lb. ;  committee  of,  787  ;  irregu- 
lar to  move  general  moti'm  con- 
oeruing  taxation  in,  7' 
lions  submitted  com*  .4- 

tion,  lb. ;  reeolutions  shuuld  nut  be 
reported  to  House  on  same  day  as 
agreed  u})on,  792.     •W  ai*o  Supply 

—  S.O.  relating  to,  U.  924 
Wednetidav   sittings,    CO.   relating 

to,  U.  912 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  adminia- 
tration,  1.  182,  195;  wished  to 
retain  command  of  the  army  when 
premier,  182  ;  proposed  grant  for 
annuity, 702  n.  ;  plurality  of  offices 
held  by  him  in  IXU,  11.' 211 

West  Hartlepool  Railway  and  Dock 
Co.,  1.  003 

Westbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  case  of, 
1.684 

Whig  families,  their  influence,  1. 
112;  claim  to  nominate  the  king's 
ministers,  126,  323,  326.  See  tUso 
Governing  families 

Whips,  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
11.  401 

Whitehaven  rioters,  release  of,  1. 
564  n. 

Wilberforce,  R.  G.,  case  of,  11.  877 

Wilde,  H.  S.,  case  of,  1.  684 

William  III.,  summoned  as  a  consti- 
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WitonagMBoC,  Um,  1.  Al-M;  powar 
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Withholdin*  rojal  MMOt  to  Mtdowad 
ichooU  umainM,  L  47S 

WitMMM  Wore  the  Boom  and  H« 
oommitteM,  (.O.  raUtiag  to,  U. 
081;  psyoMBt  ot,  Wm«  oom- 
mitteM, L  004 

Woods,  Mr.  W.,  CM  of,  L  088 

Woods,  Foratta,  and  Land  RarwiMiy 
Office  of,  II.  fiM;  iu  DOD-rapra- 
sentataon  in  Pariiament,  808 

Wmaen,  their  right  to  the  franeUw, 
1.SO11 


rtffU, 


YKOMANRYeaTalry,  voutodafray 

the  eoec  ot  driDiaf ,  1.  709 
Yorii,    flooM    ct,    ■■cwiMtit tie—I 

r«lfaoi;i.80 
—  D«ha  ci,  tmnirj  bto  hie  pdbfit 

aoadael,  1. 0S> 
Yochikira^  W«(  Ridiof  of,  aaiae 

towa,l.449 
Yooaf ,  R.,  eMe  o^  1.  067  m. 
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ScIiom;  I.  ;i'i  ,11.  \\  itti  j7  iiiuanniow, 

fc|i.  Xt.  rloth,  or  \i.  white  tHwhwwH 

w'l I  •■ 

r<>;  >  IlluStnUloM, 

SussHiSK  ASD  Storm  IN  the  East. 

Library  Ivlition.  With  a  Maps  and 
114  Iliu«trati<>ti«,  Xvr).  31/, 

Cabinet    I  >  a  Maps  and 

114  I  <  I  8vo.  7/.  6^. 

Pot)u!ar  hditiuti.  Wub  loj  Illutlra- 
(ions,  4to.  (iJ.  Kwc<I,  it.  cloth. 

Zir  THE  Tk 

Ca^  and  aao 

1  (yt. 

P", 


Tropics^  and 


The  LastJours.xls,  1886-7.   ^Viih 


by  K.  T.  PaiTCiiiiT.     8vo.  a  I/. 

[/»  the  prtss. 

Three  Voyages  ix  the  *  Sunbeam.^ 

Popular  F.ii  i  ■>'  ^Vith3461Jluslmion4, 
4to.  u.  6u'. 

Browne. — ^.v  Exrosinoy  of  the 

y)  Articles ^  Historical  and  Doctrinal. 
\\y  E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
NVinchester.     Svo.  i6j. 

Bryant. — Educatioxal  Exds ;  or, 

the  Ideal  of  Personal  Development.  By 
Sophie  Bryant,  D.Sc.Lond.  Crown 
Svo.  ts. 

Buckle.  — HisTOR  v  of  Civilisa  tiox 

IX  EXGLAXD  AXD  Fr  4XCB,  SfAIX  AXD 

Scotlaxd.  By Henrv Thom.\s Blckle. 
3  vols,  crown  Svo.  24J. 

Buckton. —  JJoRA's  bv  Mrs.  C.  M. 

BUCKTOX. 

Food  axd  Home  Cookery.     With 
1 1  Woodcuts.     Crovra  Svo.  2s.  dd. 

Health  ix  the  House.     With  41 
Woodcuts  and  Diagrams     Crown  Svo.  zr. 


^m\\.—  Woeks  by   Thomas  Bull^ 

,t/  /), 

J I  •    :  to  M^TTtrif!  orr  the  Mam- 

•  TM  ^wdiMi  tk« 
.1  Ilka  Ljri^-ia 


M 


^fA.VACEMEWT  OP 

:u  ASD  Disease, 


Bullin^jer.     .-i    CRfTrcAr.    T.exicoH 

/■  .VCUSM 

by  the 

K-v.    I-.,    \\,    LJ    ILIS  .IR,  L>,D.      Kojal 
8to.  15/. 

Cabinet  Lawyer,  The ;  a  Popular 

Di^nt  of  the  Uw  of  Ei^kad,  Cinl. 
Cnininal,and  Cooatitatioaal.  Fqt.Svo.9/. 

Carlyle.  —  Thomas     axd     Jake 
Welsh  Caelvle. 

Thomas  Caelyi.f.  a  llistorjr  of  hit 
Life.     By  J.  .\  M.A.    Volfc 

I.  an<I  n.   I7<-  ,.  yii.     Vol*. 

III.  an<i  IV.  i&34-i6^t,  &nK  Jlf. 

Letters  axd  AfE.ytoRrALs  op  J  axe 
Welsh  CAUivLe.  Prqared  for  pul*- 
Ikation  by  Thomas  Carlylc,  and  edited 
by  J.  A.  FaooDK,  M.A.  3  vnU.  8*0.  36/. 

Case.  —  Physic  A  r.    / 
an  Analytifrn!  !'hi!'H 

ObjecU  "I  il  Da:a 

of  Sense.  ,.,    M.A. 

Fellow  an<i  scniir  lu'.ori^.'  .»  .     Ci 
Svo. 


[AVor/f  rtaJj, 


Cates.   —   A 


DlCTIOXARY         OP 

,  :.■-,...  /  , . -r.  ,,.,,j.     Fourth  Edition, 
>ught  down  to  the 
:^        ,      .  L.  k.  Cates.    Svo. 
2S/.  cloth ;  35J.  half- bound  russia. 

Clerk. — The  Gas  Exgixe.  By 
Dl'gald  Clerk.  With  loi  Illustrations 
and  Diagrams.     Crown  Svo.  7/.  6</. 

Clodd. — The  Story  of  Creatiox: 
a  Plain  Account  of  Evolution.  By 
Edward  Clodd,  Author  of  •  The  Child- 
hood of  the  World  '  &c  With  77  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Coats. — A  Maxval  of  Pathology. 
By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D.  Pathologist 
to  the  Western  Infirmary  and  the  Sick 
Children's  Hospi'-al,  Glasgow.  With  339 
Illustrations.     Svo.  3 1  J.  6«/. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MbSSRS.    LoXCMAS'S,    CSSXy,    &*  CO. 


Colenso. — T/is  Pentateuch  and 
Book  op  Joshua  Critically  Ex- 
amined. By  J.  W.  Colenso,  D.D. 
late  Bishop  of  Natal.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Comyn. — Atherstone  Priory:  a 
Tale.    By  L.  N.  CoMYN.    Cr.  8vo.  2/.  td. 

Conder.  —  A   Handbook   to    the 

Bible,  or  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modern  Exploration.  By  F. 
R.  CONUER,  and  Lieut.  C.  R.  Co.nuer, 
R.E.     PostSvo.  is.  6J. 

Conington.  —   Works    by    John 

CONINGTON,    M.A. 

The   y^NEiD  OF    Virgil.      Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  Crown  8vo.  i>i. 

The  Poems  of  Virgil.     Translated 
into  English  Prose.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Conybeare    &    Howson.  —  The 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conyheare,  M.A. 
and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  IIowsoN,  D.D. 

Library  Edition.     2  vols.  Svo.  2IJ. 

Student's  Edition,     i  vol.  crown  Svo.  6j. 

Cooke.  —  Tablets  of  Anatomy. 
By  Thomas  Cooke,  F.R.C.S.  Eng. 
B.A.  B.Sc.  M.D.  Paris.  Fourth  Edition, 
being  a  selection  of  the  Tablets  believed 
to  be  most  useful  to  Students  generally. 
Post  4to.  7j.  (id. 

Cox.  —  The  First  Century  of 
Christianity.  By  Homersham  Cox, 
M.A.     Svo.  izr. 

Cox. — A  General  History  of 
Greece:  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  History  to  the  Present 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  \V.  Cox, 
Bart.,  M.A.  Wiih  ii  Maps  and  Plans. 
Crown  Svo.  "js.  6d. 

*^,»  For  other  Works  by  Sir  G.   Cox, 
see  '  Epochs  of  History,'  pp.  24. 

Crawford. — Reminiscences  of  Fo- 
reign Travel.  By  Robert  CRAWFORn, 
M.A.  Author  of  'Across  the  Pampas  and 
the  Andes.'    Crown  Svo.  ^s. 

Creighton.  —  History  of  the 
Papacy  During  the  Reformation. 
By  the  Rev.  M.  Creighton,  M.A. 
Svo.  Vols.  I.  and  H.  1378-1464,  32J.  ; 
Vols.  HL  and  IV.  1464-15 18,  24J. 

Crookes.  —  Select  Methods  in 
Chemical  Analysis  (chiefly  Inorganic). 
By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.  V.P.C.S. 
With  37  Illustrations.     Svo.  24J 


Crozier. — Civilization   and   Prl>- 
CBESS.      By  \rriE  CtoziE*. 

New  and  Che  ■■».     Svo.  $J. 

Crump. — A  Short  Enqi'iky  i :..-.* 

THF  h'  iV"  I  ■' :.  '  :■  ,  •  ~-  / '.    ■  :  '  t   F    , 

fr 

the 

Cklmk     6%<j.  7>.  W. 

Culley. — Handbook  of  Pp^r-r/r^r. 
Telegraphy.      By    R.     S. 
M.   Inst.   C.E.     PUtes  auii 
Svo.  i6j. 

Dante— ^•■'-   /•>■  •  •^■- 

VCl.- 

By   James   In.nes    Mincuin.      Crown 
Svo.  i$s. 

Davidson. — An  I  -■■  to 

Cr 

By 

Revi^rd  Ediitun.     3  vui».  8vv.  jtv. 

Davidson. —  Works    by    W"  i ... 
L.  Davidson^  M.A. 

The    Logic    of    Def:mt:n    Ex- 
plained AND  Applied.    Crown  Svo.  (u. 

Leading  ^ 

IfORDS  . 

Fcp.  Svo.  J.,  u/. 

De  Redclifife. — The  Life  of  the 

A'lGHT    J/ON.      St.' 
yiSCOUNT  StKATJ  , 

/r.  G.  G.  C. B.  D.  C.I..  LL.  I  >.  . 
bis   Memoirs  ami    Private    a: 
Papers.       By    Stanley     LAsr-n-.i.t. 
With  3  Portraits.     2  vols.  Svo.  3d*. 

De   Salis.  —  Works  by  Mrs.  Dk 
Sal  IS. 
Savouries  X  la  Mode.    Fcp.  Sva 

I  J.  boards. 

Entries  A  la  Mode.     Fcp^  Svo. 

I  J.  bd.  boards. 

Soups  and  Dressed    Fish  JJ  z^ 

Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.  \s.  bd.  board &. 
Oysters  a    la   Mode.     Fcp.  Svo. 

I  J.  dd.  boards. 
SlYEETS   AND  S UPPER  DiSHES   A    LA 
Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.  is.  td.  boards. 

Dressed  Vegetables  A  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  Svo.  \s.  dd.  boards. 
Dressed    Game  and  Poultry  A 

LA  Mode.     Fcp.  Svo.  \s.  6d.  boards. 

De  Tocqueville. — Democracy  av 
America.  By  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
ville. Translated  by  Henry  Reeve, 
C.B.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  lbs. 
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Deland.— //'<^/rA-v  bv Mrs.  Driasd. 
Jini\   lI'iA-n,  Preach tR:  a  Story. 

'  6/. 

Til!    L  '/  I/./)/ .V,  antl  ofliff  Verses. 

i'Cp.  livn.  s 

Dickinson.  '- 

.S///7'      /A  fl. 

F.R.CJ\  «ri. 

C"    "  '       -,      1    ./ 

lui^.      j  v'lv   o\i).   ^j,  ^.  (m/. 

TV/ A-  TosavF.  AS  as-  !\'T<'r  rroi:  of 

PiSK.ist:  ■  |«in^;  the    :  re* 

dclivcrcil     at     ilic  o( 

rhyticians  in  March  i  7^.  OJ. 

Dixon.     '' •    •'  '•  Escavi 

on    (  iiiQs   for 

I'r.  to-  that 

.     With 

Dove. — DoMFSPAV  Stud/ks :  beinft 
i"      1  lie  Mectinca  of   " 

ration  1886.     N\ 
...      1-..   i^rjok  aiiu 
J  Books 

t fir.-  and 

at   the    I'.i  P. 

Kl)WAkl>    i  ir- 

ristcr-at-Law,  i .  -lie 

Domesday  Co-..  .c. 

Vol.  I.  4to.  iSi.;  Vol.  11.  4to.  I  Si. 

Dowell.— -<4  History  OF  Taxation 
Asn  Taxes  is  ExGL.iSD  from  tub 
Earliest  Ti.\(es  to  the  Yi^ar  1S.S5. 
By  Stei'He.n  Dowkll,  A  ''.  i- 

tor  of  Inland  Revenue,     be  n. 

Revised  and  Altered.  (4  voU.  Svo.) 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  The  History  of  Taxation, 
21J.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  The  History  of 
Taxes,  21s. 

Doyle. — The  Official  Barcxage 
CF  EN3LAXD.  By  James  E.  Doyle. 
Showing  the  Succession,  Dignities,  and 
Offices  of  every  Peer  from  1066  to  18S5. 
Vols.  I.  to  III.  With  1,600  Portraits, 
Shields  of  Arms,  Autographs,  &c.  3  vols. 
4to.  ^5.  SJ. 

Doyle. —  Works    by  J.   A.  Doyle^ 

Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
The    English  av  America  :    Vir- 

GIXIA.  MaRVLAKD,  AXD  THE  CaROLIXAS. 

8vo.  i8j. 

The  English  in  America  :  The 
Puritan  Colonies.    2  vols.  8vo.  36;-. 


Dublin    University  Preis 

.,.^  .4^.  .^.*Mr  Fittow  of 
ll«g«,  DvbHib 
\  ^  '  Todts  RaeriptM  D«UIb> 

bcv.    4to.  SI/. 

_  .  ancrlirirutn  Vrnio  AfltC* 

(Dwblte* 

.n»  (A.    \V.) 

•  ClliCDtli 

^-  imctry  tA  tba 

.  7/.  U, 
1 1  ^  tcbyhH. 

<a.    Sro, 

Trandatiora  into  Gfcrk  and  lAtia 

%  cr>«.    Eaaed  by  R.  Y.  TymlL    S«o. 

13/.  hd. 

Graves'*  (R.    P.)    Life   of    Sir   WBHud 

Hamilton.     (3  voU.)    Vola.  L  and  IL 

8v .J.  ra.h  I  ^i. 

n  Paimbol^  n>l 

'edGcoaant  '»n 

i  iaoj^toa't  (Dr.  S.)  Lcctom  00  PhTMCal 

Geography.     Vro.  I  ft. 
HobATt't  (W.  K.)  Medial  Ungoafe  cf  8C 

I.uke.     8vo.    16/. 
Lr^lic's  (T.  E.  Qiffe)  Eaaayi  in  Political 

Kcmomy.     8vo.  lOt.  61^ 
Mocalister's  (A.)  Zoology  and  Morphology 

of  Vettebcmta.    Svo.  lox.  ftd. 
MacCoUagii'a   (Jama)    Mathematical    and 

other  Tracts.     8vo.  15/. 
Maguire's  (T.)  Parmenides  of  Plato,  Greek 

T-'  ""^  Kngluh  Inirodoctioo,  Analysis, 
8vo.  7/.  &/. 
M  ,  H.  S.)  Introduction  to  Logic. 

Crown  bvo.  Jr. 
Purser's  (J.  M.)  Manual  01  Histology.  Fcp. 

8vo.  5/. 
Rol>erts's  (R.  -A.)  Examples  in  the  Analytic 

r  '  '  '  Lne  Curves.   Fcp.  8vo.  5/. 

S  respondence  with  Caroline 

ivj.Mv.    a    ..I..;  by  E.  Dowden.   8vo.  I4f. 
Thomhill's  (\V.  J.)  The  ^ncid  of  VirgiJ, 

freely    translated     into    English    Blank 

Verse.-    Crown  8vo.  7x.  dd. 
Tyrrell's  (R.  Y.)  Cicero's  Correspondence. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.     8vo.  each  \zs. 
— The  Achamians  of  Aristo- 
phanes,   translated  into   English  Verse. 

Crown  Svo.  zs.  6d. 
Webb's  (T.  E.)    Goethe's  Faust,  Transla- 
tion and  Notes.     8vo.  12s.  (xi. 
The  Veil  of  Isis  :  a  Series 

of  Essays  on  Idealism.     8vo.  lOr.  6d. 
Wilkins's  (G.)  The  Grovvth  of  the  Homeric 

Poems.     8vo.  6s. 


PUBLISHED  BY  MESSRS.    LOXGUAXS,    CREEX,   6*   CO. 


Edersheim. —  Works]  bv  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Edersheim,  D.D. 
The   Life  and   Times  op  Jesus 

THE  Messiah.    2  vols.  8vo.  24J. 
Prophecy  and  History  in  pel  a- 
TION  TO  THE  MESSIAH:  tlie  Warburton 
Lectures,    delivered    at    Lincoln's    Inn 
Chapel,  1880-1884.     8vo.  12s. 

Ellicott.    —   Works    by     C.    J. 

Ellicott,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Gloucester 

and  Bristol. 
A    Critical    and     Grammatical 

Commentary  ON  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 

8vo. 
I.  Corinthians.     \6s. 
Galatians.     8^.  6J. 
Ephesians.     8j-.  6t/. 
I'astoral  Epistles,     icxr.  6J. 
PiiiuppiANs,  CoLOssiANs,  and  Philemon. 

los.  6(1. 
Thessalonians.     7j.  61/. 
Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life 

OP  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    8vo.  \zs. 

English  Worthies.    Edited  by  An- 

DREW  Lang,  M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  \s.  each, 

sewed  ;  is.  6d.  each,  cloth. 
Darwin.     By  Grant  Allen. 
Marlborough.    By  G.  Saintsbury. 

Shaftesb  ury  I  The  First  Earl).     By 

H.  D.  Traill. 
Admiral     Blake.     By     David 

Han  nay. 
Raleigh.     By  Edmund  Gosse. 
Steele.    By  Al^stin  Dobson. 
BenJonson.     By  J.  A.  Symonds. 
Canning.    By  Frank  H.  Hill. 
Claverhouse.       By    Mowbray 

Morris. 

Epoch?     of     Ancient     History. 

10  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2s.  (ai.  each.    See  p.  24. 

Epochs  of  Church  History.     13 

vols.  fcp.  Svo.  zs.  6J.  each.     See  p.  24. 

Epochs     of    Modern     History. 

19  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2s.  6J.  each.   See  p.  24. 

Erichsen. —  Works  by  John  Eric 
Erichsen,  ER.S. 
The   Science  and  Art  op   Sur- 
gery: Being  a  Treatise  on  Surgical  In- 
juries, Diseases,  and  Operations.     With 
1,025  Illustrations.     2  vols.  Svo.  48^. 
On  Concussion  op  the  Spine,  JVer- 
vous  Shocks,  and  other  Obscure  Injuries 
of  the  Nervous  System.    Cr.  Svo.  los.  6d. 


Ewald.  —  Works    by    Fropessok 
Heinrich  Ewald^  of  Gottingen. 

The       '  s    OF      Israel, 

Trr  -   Gerrnan  by  H.  S. 

SOLLV,    >\..\.       OVO.    \ZJ.  fid. 

The  History  op  Israel.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gennan.  8  roU.  Svo. 
Vols.  I.  »nd  H.  14/.  VoU.  IIL  aiul 
IV.  2U.  Vol.  V.  i8j.  VoL  VI.  16/. 
Vol.  VII.  2\s.  Vol.  VIIL  with  Index 
to  the  Complete  Work.     iS/. 

Fairbaim. —  Works    by    Sir     W, 
Fair  BAIRN,  Bart.  CE. 

A  Treatise  ON  Mills  and   Mill- 

work,  with  18  I1--C,  „:;J  ;t '.  ?  Woudcuia 
I  vol.  Svo.  25/. 

Useful   Ix.  i  ■ . .  ■ ' 

.VEERS.      \\  .    i    1:  A  -od- 

Farrar,  —  T.Axnt-ACK    and     LaN" 

GV.  '.'trs 

on  1 .:  By 

F.  W.  I-AKkAii,  \>.\J.     Ciothu  ^vu.  dr. 

Firth.— 6)ra  Kin  . '  "^ea. 

By  J.    C.    FiKiH,  New 

Zealand.  With  a  Preiace  ly  .Mr.  fK'jLDE, 
Fcp.  Svo.  fa. 

Fitzwygram.    —  Horses       and 

Stables.  By  Major-General  Sii  F. 
FiTZVs^cRAM,  Bart.  With  19  pages  of 
Illustrations.     Svo.  51. 

Forbes. — A  Course  c?  Lectures 

ON  Electricity,  r  the 

Society  of  Arts.      B.  .       .;ES, 

M.A.  F.R.S.  (L.  &  t.)  Wiih  17  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  Svo.  $s. 

Ford. — The  Theory  and  Practice 
OF  Archery.  By  the  late  Horace 
Ford.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  Revised 
and  Re-written  by  W.  BuTT,  M.A.  With, 
a  Preface  by  C.  J.  Longman,  M.A. 
F.S.A.     Svo.  14J. 

Fox. — The    Early    History    op 
Charles  James  Fox.     By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelvan,  Bart. 
Library  Edition,  Svo.  i8j. 
Cabinet  Edition,  cr.  Svo.  dr. 

Francis. — A   Book    on  Angling; 

or.  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  e\-ery 
branch ;  including  full  Illustrated  List 
of  Salmon  Fhes.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  Svo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15/. 


Catalogum  of  CvniuL  axd  SaMyr/nc  Booms 


Freeman.— 7*//^  Historical  GkO' 

i.K  ti'iiv  oi-   J  fKorn.     By  K.  A.  Kmkr* 
MAN.   Willi  65  Main,  avoli.  8vo.  Jli.  61/. 

Froude. —  Works    bv    [auks    A. 

Fro  u  DR. 
Thf.    HisTonv  OF  Esci.ASD^  from 
'  >ey  to  the  Dcicat  of  tb« 

.  8ro.  /a.  a/, 

^iiour  :bri'i>!Ls  o.y  urrat  Sum- 
JBcrs.     4  volt,  crown  8vo.  a4/. 

C.tSAK  :  a  Sketch.     Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TifR  English  is  Irei.asd  is  thm 

ElGHTBB.WTH  CBSTUMY,      3  VoU.  CTOWO 

8vo.  i%s. 
Oceaxa  ;  OR,  r  AXD  Her 

CoLOXiKS.    Will  loni.    Crown 

8vo.  3/.  boards,  2j.  Cm/,  cluh. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies; 
on,  TUB  Bolt'  OF  Ulyssks.  With  9 
Illustrations.  Crown  8yo.  3J.  boards, 
2s.  6./.  cloth. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  a  History  of  his 

Life,   1791;  lo  1835.     2  vols,   8vo.  3a/. 
1S34  to  iSSi.     a  voU.  8vo.  32J. 

Gairdner  and  Coats. — On  the  Dis- 

.'■'V'V    CL.ISS/F.'/     '     :■■■■  -r  >■■'■■     /■'■,- 'CT£.  .r. 
.•JAL  .iS  7.. 

r.  Gairdm 
THE  Pathology  oi--  /'atmsis  J'vlmo- 
y.ius.     By  Joseph  Coats,  M.D.     With 
2S  IIIustr.itions.     Svo.  12s.  6J. 

Galloway.  —  The  Fundamental 
Prisciplesof  Chemistry  Practically 
Taught  by  a  New  Method.  By 
Ko  H  E  RT  Galloway,  M.  R.  I .  A.   Cr.  8 vo. 

Ganot. —  Works  bv  Professor 
Ganot.  Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
Elementary  Treatise  on  Phy- 
sics.  With  5  Coloured  Plates  and  923 
Woodcuts.     Crown  Svo.  15J. 

Natural  Philosophy  for  Gene- 
ral Readers  axd  Youxg  Persons. 
With  2  Plates,  51S  Woodcuts,  and  an 
Appendix  of  Questions.    Cr.  Svo.  "js.  6J. 

Gardiner. —  Works  by  Samuel 
Paifson  Gardiner,  LL.D. 
History  of  England,  from  the 
Accession  of  James  I.  to  the  Outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  1603- 1642.  Cabinet 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  ID  vols, 
crown  Svo.  price  ds.  each. 
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QMTtXi^— Works  my  Sir  Alfred 

Baring  (r-''   M.D.  F.R.S 
A  Treat  J  ut  and  Rumo* 
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Gerard. — Orthodox:  a  Novel  By 
L>oROTHEA  Gerard.    Crown  8vo.  6/. 

Gibson—^  Text-B'^k  of  Elfmf.n- 

V  <KY  /./  ■  ,;.  l;y  1;,  I.  IIakvky 
< .      -s,    \l..\.    1 .1;  ■  i     '[     ■  f.f  on 

}  in  Uoivenity  -X. 

a  8vo. 

Gilkes. — Boys  and  Masters:  a  Story 
of  School  Life.  By  A.  H.  GiLKR-S,  Head 
Master  of  Dulwich  College.    Fcp.  8vow 

Godolphin. — The    Life    of    the 

Earl  of  Godolphin,  Lord  High  Trea- 
surer I702-I7ia  By  the  Hon.  Hucil 
Elliot,  M.P.    Svo.  15/. 

Goethe. — Pa  ust.  A  New  Translation, 

t!. icily  in  Blank  Verse  ;  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes.  By  James  Adey  Birds, 
B.A.  F.G.S.    Crown  Svo.  izs.  6J. 

Grant. — The  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 
The  Greek  Text  illustrated  by  Essays 
and  Notes.  By  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Bart.  LL.D.  D.C.L.  &c.  a  vols. 
Svo.  32J. 

Gray.  —  Anatomy,  Descriptive 
AXD  Surgical,  By  Henry  Gray, 
F.R.  S.  late  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  at 
St.  George's  HospitaL  With  569  Wood- 
cut Illustrations,  a  large  number  of 
which  are  coloured.  Re-edited  by  T. 
Pickering  Pick,  Surgeon  to  St.  George's 
Hospital.     Royal  Svo.  361. 
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Green.— The   Works    of    Thomas 
Hill  Grebn,  laie  \Vh)ie's  1 
Moral    Philosophy,    Oxford. 
R.   L.  Nettleship,  Fellow   oi    \ 
College    (3   vols.)      Vols.   I.    and    1 
Philosophical     N^'  -' -       '^^  •     ■'■       • 
Vol.  III.— M: 
the  three  Vol  u:. - 

The  Witness  op  God^  asd  Faith: 
Two  Lay  Sermons.  By  T.  H.  G&KKN. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

Greville.  —  A    Journal    of    the 
Reigns  of  Kl\'g    Geokcs  Jl'.    A'.-..; 

H^/LLIAM  IK   ANP    Ql 
By  the  late  C.   C.   F.  i- 
Edited   by   II.    Reeve,  L.W.       •     'it 
Edition.     8  vols.     Crown  8vo.  ts.  each. 

Gwilt. — An      Encyclop.vdia      of 

Architecture.     Bv   Io-^kih    riwni. 
F.S.A.    Illustrated  v, 
Engravings  on  Woiki  . 
Pafwurth.     8vo.  52i.  (id. 

Haggard.— //'■--    —    f    /'   •"• 
Haggard. 

Colonel  Qcaritch,  i  l.  a  JNuvcl. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  2$s.  6J. 

She.  New  and  Cheaper  Fdiiion. 
With  32  Illustrations  by  M.  (iKtii  j-kjk- 
HAGEN  and  C.  II.  M.  Kekk.  Ciowa 
8vo.  3x.  (h/. 

Allan  Quatermain.  New  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  With  31  Illustiatiuns 
by  C.  H.  M.  Kerr.     Crown  8vo.  3/.  bd. 

Maiu'a's  Hei'enge  ;  OR,  The  War 
OF  THE  Little  Ha\d.  Cidwn  Svo.  zs. 
boards  ;  2s.  6J.  cloth. 

HaXXiyteW-'Ph.iWi^ps.— Outlines  OF 
THE  Life  of  SHAKSSPS.iSB.  By  J.  O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  F.R.S.  2  vols. 
Royal  8vo.  los.  6J. 

liarte.—JVdyELS  bv  Bret  Harte. 

In  THE  Carquinez  Woods.      Yc\\ 

8vo.   is.  boards ;  is.  6d.  cloth. 
On  the  Frontier.     i6rao.  is. 
By  Shore  and  Sedge.     i6mo.  is. 
Hartwig.—  Works  ay  Dr.  Harthig. 
The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 

With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.     Svo. 

I  or.  6(/. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8  Plates, 
and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.  icw.  td. 

The  Polar  World.  With  3  Maps, 
8  Plates,  and  85  Woodcuts.  Svo.  lor.  bd. 
\ContinMed  al'ozt. 


Hartwig.  —  Works    bv    Dr.     C. 

JJa  R  twig.  — «mHnued. 

The  Supt'^'-  ^  j  v*  '  v  JTorld.    With 
3  Maps  ..     Svo.  iOj.  u/. 

The   Ah^:....    ,,    .^..>.     With  Ma;., 
8  PUtcs,  and  60  Woodcuu.    Svo.  ioj.  o^i. 

Til*  fbllowiof  books  are  ex 
foMgniag  worlu  by  Dr.  : 


CAL  Forests. 
Crown  Sva  a/. 
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THE      TkOFICS. 
Crown  Svo.  tt,  td, 

ES. 
-  .  tJ. 


CfowQ  Svo.  3/.  6d. 


Sea   .'  i   AND  Sea    Birds. 

Wit;.  ;^  .  liiions.  Grown  Svo.  2f.  6>/. 

cloth  exua,  gilt  edges. 

Denize  \<:   <>y   the    Deep.      With 
1 17  I  -.  Crown  Svo.  zs.  6d.  cloth 

extr...  ^  _  >. 

Hassall. — The  Inhalation  Treat- 
.('£ \T OF  Disseises  of  t.  s  of 

/-SF/KATIOX,    including  .>n. 

liy  Arthtr  Hill  Has-.all,  .n.D. 
With  19  Illustrations  of  Apparatus.  Cr. 
Svo.  l2S.6d. 

Havelock.  —  Memoirs  op  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John 
Clark  Marshman.    Crown  Svo.  y.  6d. 

Heam. — The  Government  of  Eng- 
land ;  its  Structure  and  its  Development. 
By  William  Edward  Hearn,  Q.C. 
Svo.  i6Lr. 
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Helinholtz. 

FESSOR  IIelmmoltz. 

O.y  7 '• 

/ 

Ot-      .'#1      J..      .  .V  .J^.      U.w. 

Popular  Lectures  os  Scikittific 

SUBJMCTS.     With  68  Wuodcuti.    a  vols. 
Crown  8vo.  15/.  or  Kr{«ratcly,  7/.  bJ.  MCh. 

Horschel. — Ovtlises   of    Astro- 

AO.UJ-,      IJy  Sir  J.    K,   W.   Hekschrl, 
Kart.  M.A.     NVith  IMMct  aiKl  DiagnuM. 

S<|Uiirc  crown  8vo.  \2s, 

Hester's  Venture:  a  Novel.     By 

the  Author    uf    •The  Atelier   du  Ly*.' 
Crown  8vo.  2i.  (td. 

Hewitt  —  The 


'J'Kh-.ir\t^yT  OF  1 

IS 

W  nil   J  1  I    I    : 

1 1  r, 

M.D 

Historic  Town;.  .  by  E.  A. 

I  !AN,  D.C.L.  and  kcv.  William 

II  . 1.    M.A.      With  Map*  Aod  Plaiw. 
Ciuwn  8vo.  3J.  6J.  each. 

LoxDox.    By  W.  E,  Loftie, 
Exeter.    By  E.  A.  Freeman. 
Bristol.    By  W.  Hunt. 

Oxford.    By  C.  W.  Boase. 

Colchester,    By  E.  L.  Cutts. 

CixQUK      PoKTs.      \\\      Montagu 

BURROW'S. 

Holmes. — A  Svstem  of  SuRCERVy 

Thoiirelical  and  Practical,  in  Treatises  by 
various  Authors.  E<lited  hy  Timothy 
Holmes,  M.A.  and  J,  W.  Hulkk, 
F.R.S.     3  vols,  royal  8vo.  £^.  4J. 

Homer. — The   Iliad    of   Ho^tER^ 

Ilomometrically  translated  by  C.  B.  Cay- 
ley.     8vo.  \zs,  6J. 

The  Iliad  of  HoyfER.     The  Greek 

Text,  with  a  Verse  Translation,  by  W.  C. 
Green,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  Books  I.-XII. 
Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Hopkins. — Christ  the  Consoler  ; 

a  Book  of  Comfort  for  the  Sick.  By 
Ellice  Hopkins.     Fcp.  Svo.  zr.  6d. 

Howitt. —  Visits    to   Remarkable 

Places,  Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  Scenes 
illustrative  of  Str*king  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William 
Howitt.  With  So  Illustrations  engraved 
on  Wood.     Crown  Svo.  51. 


Hudson  Bl  Gosse.—  TV*  /  1 

CI-- 

II 

p.  \Oi.  ftJ.  «adL     ' 

« ,  -  X.3.  lo*. 

HuUab. —  IVoMKs  MY /ohm  Hvllah. 

Course  <     f  o/r  the  His 

TORY  V  tC.     IrOb  lf.61/. 

Course  <  T 

SITIOS 
8yo.  10/.   CM. 

Hume.—  THrPHILOSOFHICAL  WOMK'. 
OF  Di  Baked  by  T.   II. 

v'<  '  -^tljx,  »  roU.  a&r. 

It  ir«.     a  vok.  tS;. 

Hutr 

Huth,— The  ^f -'"•"■—  -  Near 
A'f.v,  cnn»«':  c  Law 

of   Na6' '  •  .    i    ,-crieBC*, 

and    ti  s«   of    Btologr.       Py 

Alfki  k.     Royal  Svo.  31/. 

In    the   Olden   Time :   a  Tale  of 

the  Pcaxant  \\  "   r.  <  •  "tiany.     By  AaOK>r 
of  *  Madcmi  '  Cr.  Svo.  Zt.  CJ. 

Ingelow. —  Jr<'AA\i   ar  Jeah  Iugf. 

low. 
Poetical  Works.    Vols.  I.  ami  TI. 

Fcp.  8ro.  izi.     Vol.  III.  Fcp.  h 
Lyrical  axd  O 

lected     from     th 

Ingelow.    Fcp.  h\>.  -..  oa.  cjumpiiir.  ; 

y.  cloth  gilt. 

Jackson. — Aid  to  Engixeering 
SoLUTiox.  By  Lowis  D'A.  Jackson, 
C.E.  With  lit  Diagranu  aod  5  Wood- 
cut Illustrations.     Svo.  21/. 

James. —  The  Loxg  White  Moux- 

TAIS ;  or,  a  T'^um^y  in  Manchuria,  with 
an  Ace  '  '■  -a- 

tion,  a  V 

H.  E.j  A  •;;->,  ui     i;ci    .>iaj'--3.\  3  jj<j:iujay 

Civil  Service.  With  Illustrations  and  a 
Map.     I  vol.  Svo.  24J. 

Jameson. —  Works  by  Mrs  Jame- 

SOX. 

Lecexds  of  the  Saixts  axd  Mar- 
tyrs. With  19  Etchings  and  187  Wood- 
cuts.    2  vols.  3 1  J.  bd. 

Legexds    of    the  Madoxxa^    the 

Virgin  Slary  as  represented  in  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art.  With  27  Etchings 
and  165  Woodcuts,     i  vol.  2ij. 

\Cofztinucd  en  r.cxi fage. 
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Jameson.—  Works  bv  Mrs,  Jame- 
son— con  tin  ued. 
Legends  of  the  MotfAsnc  Orders. 
With    II    Etchings    and  88  WoodcuU. 
I  vol.  2  IT. 

History OFTHE  S' ti:  T.-.-.- 
and    Precursors.      ' 
Eastlake.     With  j  ,  i.i^iii.. 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  4Zr. 

l^^Xi^.— Works  by  J.  S,J£a.\,. 

England's  SuPREttACY:  its  Source^, 
Economics,  and  Danger*.     Svo.  8j.  fxi. 

JiAILlVAY     PrOBI.'-"-  ■      *"  Tn-iuiiy 

into  the  Economic  K>U> 

vay    Working    in    i  trie*. 

Svo.    lis.  dd. 

Jefferies. — Field  and  Hedge r. 

last    Essays    of    RlcilAKD    jKtKtkUs. 
Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Jenkin.  —  Papers,    Litkmaky, 

SciESTiFic,  &'c.     By  the  late  V  ^ 
Jenkin,  F.R.S.S.  L.  &  E.     1 

Sidney  Coi.viN,M  ^    -•  '  •    ' 
F.R.S.    With  Mem 
Stevenson.    2vu;:  ^_  . 

Jenner. — An  Imperfect  Gextle^ 

max:  a  Novel.     By  Katha; '  ■ 

(Mrs.    Henry  Jenner),  Au-. 
Western    Wild  "  Flowr-r '    a  , 
crown  Svo.  251.  da. 

Johnson. — The  Patf- 

UAL  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  I 

of  Letters  Patent.     By  J.    |i'ii.%si.,.n   ^;.  . 

J.  H.  Johnson.     Svo.  ioj'.  i>J. 

Johnston. — A  General  Diction- 
ary OF  Geography,  Descriptive,  Physi- 
cal, Statistical,  and  Historical  ;  a  com- 
plete Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  Kei  l  H 
Johnston.     Medium  Svo.  4Zf. 

Johnstone.— .<4  Short  Introduc- 
tion TO  THE  Sruny  of  Logic.  By 
Laurence  Johnstone.  Crown  Svo. 
2s.  dd. 

Jordan.  —   Works    by     William 
Leighton  Jordan,  F.R.G.S, 
The  Ocean:  a  Treatise  on  Ocean 
Curretits  and   Tides  and    their   Causes. 
Svo.  2 1  J. 

The  New  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy.   With  13  plates.  Svo.  21J. 

The  Winds  :  an  Essay  in  Illustration 
of  the  New  Principles  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy.     Crown  Svo.  zr. 

The  Standard  of  Value.  Crown 
Svo.  6j. 


Jukes. —  Works  by  Andrew  Jukes. 
The  New  Majt  and  the  Eterhal 

Life.     Crown  8to.  fu. 
The  Types  or  Genesis,     Crown 
Svo.  7x.  &/. 

T"-   *■'■   Dea  th  and  the  Re- 

■■  ALL  TtuxGS.   Crows  Svo . 

AtrSTEMY   OW    THE   JCjNGDOM. 

^An   Kk. .     ft     KI 


Crown  Kvo.  41.  W. 


Justiniiiii. 


- -"-      OF 

It  <rf 

' !    •   ■  ■  ■     ■  '■-.iM.tioa, 

'!;■■■-  .!iuiry.     By 

i--    ■••i-.^  >      -     ■      ..  ..  '.^A.     8»ow  i8j. 

Kalisch.  —  Works     my    M.     M. 
M.A. 
s.     Part  I.     The  Pro- 
.  loj.  6</.     Fait 

Svo.  IQI.  ftJ. 


Cic 


«         i  i.    15/.  or 

a.      Wiih   Exer- 
.   12/.  6^.     Key,  5/. 

Kant. —  Works  BYEMMAifUELKANT. 

Critique  of  Practical  Reasojt. 

T""-i^-'>vT.K. Abbott.  8vo.iz/.6^. 

^  '  TO  Logic,  and  his 

OF  THE  /■OCR  FiC  J  by 

T.  K.  Abbott.       \.  T. 

Coleridge.     8vo.  6j. 

Kendall. —  Works  ^,    .,i.^i    A^.,- 

dall. 
Prom  a  Garret.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Dreams  to  Sell;    Poeias.      Fcp. 
Svo.  6s. 

Killick. —  Handbook    to     Mill* 
System  of  Logic.    By  the  Rev.  A-  H. 
KiLUCK,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  y.  fid. 

Kirkup. — An  Inquiry  into  Social- 
ism. By  Thomas  Kirkup,  Author  of 
the  Article  on  '  Sociaiism  '  in  the  '  Ency- 
clopaedia Britaimica.'     Crown  Svo.  5/. 

Knowledge  Library.  (A^r  Proctor's 

Works,  p.  17.) 
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Kolbe.     A   SnoKT   / 


CO  i:: 
LadH       / 


•^     Lindt—PfrmtftntrryMmCtr/MMA. 

%.    Wl*  so 

I .  . .  IfoMrf  ty  R0BK.KT  UyM' 

,  M.A.  ar. .  'anUtk. 


l^%Xi%.—  W0HKS  BY  ASDKBW  LaSC 
J/i  "    ,    AMD  RKLlGiOir.       2 

ail. 
C  i/>r/^;  Studies  of  Early 

I  :  i       r.    WUh  islUittUalkMk 

s     ..  7,.  (td. 

!\y  Dead  Authors.    Fqx 

Books    axo     i  ' 

,,.. /'.lifANv^r.?.     A  Volume 

of  Selected  VcfK-*.     Fc|>.  8v...  df. 

Bailaos   of    B^m^ks.      r..lited   by 

ANi»Rr\v  1  w:.     I 
Z/:/-/AA\sc'.v  /  i<p.8va 

6x.  6</.  ''»  ^**  f^"' 

Lau   •  *  ^'V    NAyAL 

By   J.    K. 

1  \      .11  i.'>,  .'»i..i.      ^x'.   10*.  6</. 

Lecky.—  /rc^/f  a-jt  jh-  IV.  E.  H.  Lecky. 
History  of  £.vci.AyD  irr  the 
EiOHTEBfmi  Cexturv.  8to.  Volfc 
I.  &  II.  1700-1760.  3dx.  VoU.  IIL 
&IV.  1 760-1 784,  361.  Volt.V.  JkVI. 
1784-1793-  36J. 
TueHistor  yof  Europeas  Morals 
from   avgvstvs  to   cuarlemagsb. 

2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6j. 

History  OF  the  Rise  a/td  Tirrtv- 

EXCB  OF  the  Spirit  of  Ratios ausm 
IX  E CROPS,     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6j. 

Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— ^.  C.  1 887, 

A  Ramble  ix  /^'Rjrisff  Colv.vbia.  By 
T.  A.  Lees  and  W.  J.  Clutterbuck, 
Authors  of  'Three  in  Norway.'  With 
Map  and  75  Illustrations  from  Sketches 
and  Photographs  by  the  Authors,  Cro\»-n 
Svo.  lOJ.  dd. 
l^ewts.— The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
George  Henry  Lewes.  2  vols  8vo.  3Zf. 

Light   through  the  Crannies.— 

Parables  and  Teachings  from  the  other 
Side.  First  Series.  Crown  Svo.  \s. 
sewed  ;  ix.  dd.  cloth. 


Lloyd.-r/ 

rvBE.    By  r . 

Lono^man. — // 


atmemtofSkim 

Lin,  r K    Off  MaCMET' 

L -     Kvo.  lOf.  6dL 

B   OF  ACEKUL' 
Svo.  I  a/. 

'•  the  Life 

>WAfO      tit.        % 

a  vol*,  ink.  at*. 

Longman.— /roirr5  by  Feedeeick 

W.  LoMCMAM,  Balliol  ColUgt^  Ox^m. 

Chess  Ofemimcs.    Fcp.  Svo.  ts.  64, 

FkEDEEKE    THE    GrKAT    AMD    THE 

Sevbm  YbabT  Wab,     Fcp.  Iva  *$.  6J. 
A    New  Pocket  Dictiomary  op 

TUB  CBBMAS  ASO  BSGUtH  LaJ^ 
GVACBS.     Square  lino.  is.  ftd. 

Lonsman's  Magazine.    PuUiahed 

Moothlf.     Pric«  >iKpeoc«. 
Vob.  I-I2,  Svo.  price  5/.  each. 

Lofunnore. —  Hoeks  by  SfRCKot^ 
Gemeral  S/e  T.  / 

GUMSHOT    iMJUEtES ;  t  T)', 

Chancteristic   Fcataici,    '  nj, 

and  G«ncnl  TreatmcoU  ,     i  ita*- 

tratkms.     Svo.  31/.  td. 

The  Illustrated  Optical  Mam- 
L'AL;  or,  lUmlljook  of  Instnictiotu  for 
the  Guidance  of  Sur-e^ns  in  Testing 
Quality  and    Range  ".  and   in 

Distinguishing  and  <  .1  Optical 

Defects  in  General.  With  74  Drawing 
and  Diagrams.     Sva  14J. 

Loudon. —  Works  by  J.  C.  Loudoib, 
F.L.S. 
Encyclopmdia     of      Gardemjmc. 

With  1,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  21/. 

Encyclopedia   of  Agriculture ; 

the  Laying-out,  Improvement,  and 
Management  of  Landed  Property.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.  Svo.  21/. 
ExcYCLOPyEDiA  OF  Plaxts  ;  thc 
Specific  Character.  &'c.  of  all  Plants  foond 
in  Great  Britain.  With  12,000  Wood- 
cuts.    Svo.  4Zr. 
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Lubbock. — The  Origis  of  Civili- 

ZATIOS  AND  THE  PRIiilTIYR  COSDtTtO.f 

OF  Man.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  B*xt. 
M.P.  F.R.S.  With  Illustraiioiu.  8vo. 
i8j. 

Lyall. — The  Autobiography  of  a 
Slander.     By  Edna    Lyall,   Autbot 

of  'Donovan,'  '  Wr  T».  ,'  .vc.  F;.' . 
8vo.  I  J.  sewcil, 

Lyra  Germanica  , 

lated    from    the    (>■ 
WiNKWOklH.      FcjJ.  o^o.  y. 


Macaulay.—  JVorjcs 
Lord  Mac  aula 

History  of  F 
Accession  of 

S:     ■       ■]■■■• 
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Library  Edition,  5  vols.  8vo.  £^. 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays^ 
with  Lays  of  Ancisnt  Hour,  ia  1 
volume  : 

Authorised  Edition,  crowm  8to.  %s.  6d.  or 
y.  6J.  gilt  edgtfs. 

Popular  Editioo,  crown  8v<x  ts.  6J. 

Critical  and  Hist  "       ys: 

Student's  Edition,  i  \y<\ 
People's  Edition,  2  vol>,        v     ^ ..,.  ^. 
Cabinet  Eilition,  4  vols.  ;■.:'.      24J. 
Library  Edition,  3  vols.  hvo.  30J. 

Essays  which  may  be  had  septr- 
ately  price  6d.  each  sewed,  \s.  each  dolk } 

Addison  and  Walpole. 
Frederick  the  Great. 
Croker's  Boswell's  Johnson. 
Ilallam's  Constitutional  History. 
Warren  Hastings,     {yi.  sewed,  6J.  doth.) 
The  Earl  of  Chatham  (Two  Essays). 
Ranke  and  Gladstone. 
Milton  and  Machiavelli. 
Lord  Bacon. 
Lord  Clive. 

Lord  Byron,  and  The  Comic  Dnunatists  of 
the  Restoration. 


The  Essay  on  Warren  Hastings  umotmted 

by  S.  Hales,  is.  6d. 
The    Essay  on    Lord   Clive  annotated  by 

H.  COURTHOPE  BOWEN,  M.A.  zs.  6J. 

Speeches : 
People's  Edition,  crown  8vo.  35.  6a. 

Miscellaneous  Writings  : 
Library  Edition,  2  vols.    8vo.  2ij. 
People's  Edition,  1  vol.  crown  8yo.  4j.  fyl. 
[Continued  abvie. 
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Lays  of  a 
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tor.  6Z 
Ediikm, 


I'v^i^wlu 


lq>.  4to.  61/.  tnvfl,  I'  cUxh 
Iilaitni«d  by  J. 


«f.  «^cloihe> 

CabMC  EdiiiHi. 

cluth.  cm  Xi.f^ 


.6J. 
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.fill 

>    T 


lyR/r/JKs     Ajrp 

Is  I  mL  cfovB  t«a.  6/, 

Cd4«,  Lays  ol  AncicMTUMM,  umI  lli». 
rribaeeos  Pocmt.  4  voli^  pott  Svo.  t^, 

C  IVOMXS  OF  LOMO  MaC' 

LiUwy  Etiitioa,  t  *«lk.  (ko.  /c.  5/. 
CdhiM*  EdkkMt,  i«  volk  poM  ito.  r\.  \tf. 
Tub  Life  axd  Lsttmms  c 

AfACAL'LAY.      By  the  Rjrtl    J 

G.  O.  T»tvitYA««,  Bart. 
Ptewlar  KdiUon,  1  toL  ciuva  Svo.  6r. 
Cabiaai  Editiai,  a  vols,  put  8«o.  itt. 
LBbnMj  Edition,  a  vvh.  Ka  36/. 

ManlwiaM  —/K^^^s  #k  Geomcb 

MACIWlfALD,  LL.D. 

UmtoKKN  SEKnoys.     Two  Series. 

Cfom  8vo.  31.  6iil  each. 
The    Miracles   of    Oue    Loed. 

Crown  8vo.  3;.  61/. 

^  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  foeje 
of  Turn  DiAMY  OF  AN  Old  Soul  • 
Foenu.     I2ma  (u, 

Macfarren. —  IVork.  ^,  .^^  G.  A. 

Macfarren. 
Lectures  os  I^  -^ '  ' : , :  red 

at  the  Ro>al  Ir. 
Addresses  AS L^'  J.,  jr^  . ;  .v^  .ucuvcred 
at  the  Royal   .\cadcmy   of  Music,    &c 
Crown  8vo.  6j.  6J. 

Macleod. —  Works   by  Henry  D. 

Macleod,  M.A. 
The  Elements  of  Economics.     In 

2  vols.     Vol.  L  crown  8vo.  js.  6d.    Vol. 

IL  Paet  I,  crown  8vo.  7/.  6J. 
The     Elements     of     Banking, 

Crown  8vo.  5j. 
The    Theory   and  Practice    op 

Banking.   Vol.  I.  8vo.  xzs.  VoL  II.  14/. 
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At.  Hvo.  *t.  hd, 
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I.    I       M  \t'  vM  ■. ,    .M.A.      Ctown    > 
Vol.   I.    \\<x%,  yuU.    Vol.  II.    I.     . 
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Malnv  ^Afjf MO/MS  oi^   am 

A  <  '      liiairmplif .    By 

th«  I  .G.C.B.  Crows 

8v.,.  , 

Manninjj:.— 7>/*    TRitroKAt   Mis- 

j;,,.         • ,,..  //w  ..  cnost;  or,  Rcano 
«n  I  v  l{.  E.  Majckino, 

Martin 

Ci.u ...;,.   .,^ 

structor    t:i   >  itioa,  ud 

Com|>as«      A  lorer     oa 
^[etctlr('^>•^y  .;                     :  Naval  CollMi^ 

Greenwich.  f^^r  trf  tw  ^G 

Koyml  Navy  by  li.  ooCfS 
of  the  Adinir.iity. 

Martineau     //'    aa     ^k     Jamks 

MAKr:.\iA:\   D.D. 
Hours   of   7  oy  Sacxmd 

7^iKC5      1\^  s    of   Sennoos. 

2  vols,  crown  S>-o.  7/.  <x/.  each. 

ExDfiAyorKs  AFTER  THE  Christ/ Ay 

Life.     Discourses.     Crown  Src  7*.  6«^ 

Maunder's  Treasuries. 
Biographical  Treasury.     Recon- 
stnictetl,   re\-iscd,  and  brought  down  to 
the  year    1SS2,    by  W.    L.    R.    Gates. 
Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History; 
or.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  Fcp. 
Svo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  dr. 

Treasury  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Historical,  Descriptive,  and  Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.    Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

Historical  Treasury:  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  Separate  Histories  of 
all  Nations.     Revised  bv  the  Rev.  Sir  G. 
W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A.     Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 
[  Contimud  abetc 
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rownSvo. 

7/.   Ch/. 

Smlmctmd  Essays  om  LAmsoAcr., 
MTTHOLOGr  Afto  JtMuttom.   a  vol*. 

Lmctomks  osr  tmm  Sc/Kfrcs  of  Las- 

cOAom.    a  voU  oowa  Svn.  \(m. 
iMDtA,  ir  r  rr  Teach  Us? 

A  Cov\  •  ddtvcrcH  Kr^Ttr  tf- 

Ualvvntty  o(  LAmbridge.     S 
HiSBSMT  LKCTUKBSOMTH- 
Atm  GWOWTM  OF  RsuctOS,  a*  iUtt*- 
tsaled  by  the  lUligioM  of  iDdia.     Crown 
tvo.  7/.  hi. 

IsTRODOCTIOW  TO  THE  SciEUKE  OF 
Xmuciom:  Fcmr  Lectons  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Inatitation.     Crowo  Svo.  7/.  6i. 

The  Sen  ~ 

Three    j  / 

OS  tub  iicianca  ot^  Thought,    ftvo. 

xr.  fid. 

Biographies  op  I  Fords, 

HoitEOFTHEAKYAS.  Crown 
A   Sanskrit  Grammar  for   Be- 

Gi.v.VEJts.  New  and  Abridged  Edition, 
accented  and  traiuliterated  throu^hoau 
By  A-  A.  MacDonell,  M.A.  Ph.D, 
Crown  Svo.  6/. 

May. —  lybRR-s  by  the  Right  Hon. 
SirThomasErskikeMa  y,  K.CB. 
The  Constitutio\al  History  op 
exglaxd  si.vcb  the  accessios  op 
George  III.  1760- 187a  3  vols,  crown 
Svo.  1 8 J. 

Democracy  ly  Europe ;  aHistcwy. 
2  vols.  Svo.  3zr. 


PUBLISHED  »r  AtKssgs.  LencyAXS^  Cmmjlv,  6*  Co. 
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Meath. —  Wouks  by  the  £aml  or  ' 
Meath  {Lord Brabazon). 
Social  Arrows  :  Reprinted  Articles 
on  various  Social  Subjects.     Crown  8vo. 
I  J.  boards,  ^s.  doth. 

Prosperity  or  Pauperism t  Phy- 
sical, industrial,  and  T   '       ' ''■    ■  -g.   1 

(Edited  by  the  Earl  <  :  >•».    j 

Melville. — Novels  ly  6 
Melville.  Crown  8vo.  1j. 
\s.  dd.  each,  cloth. 
The  Gladiators.  |     Holmby  IIou>e. 

Th-  '■■• •  -  »-■   •-'■   

c; 

Tl..    , , 

Mendelssohn. — The  Lettbms  or  1 
Felix  Menueussous'.     Tnadated    *  ■ 
Lady  Wallace,    a  vols,  crowa  Svo.  i 

Merivale.- 

Rev.  Cii  .    - 

Dean  of  Ely. 
History  of   the  Roma^-^  r^vngg 
THE  Empire.    8  vols.  pt» 

The  F^'  r    /)'•    in  r    K'  H. 

Lie : 

tury  - 
Gexeral  History  op  Home  pRi'M 

B.C.  753  TO  A.D.  476.    Ciown  8vo.  7/.  ta. 
The  Roman  TRW.vyiRAT£^    With 

Maps.     Ecp.  8vo.  2s.  6J. 

Meyer. — Modern     Theories     of  \ 

Chemistry.      T-    »■■  '— «  ■     •  ■  ^ • " • " 

Meyer.      Tr.T 

Edition  of  the  ( 

Beuson,   D.Sc.   (L'  \.) 

F.C.S.  ;  and  W.  Ca:  xi^. 

E.Sc.  (Vict.)  F.C.S.     ^ivo.  liu. 

l^iW.— Analysis  op  the  Pheno- 
mena OF  TUB  Human  Mind.  By 
James  Mill.  With  Notes,  lUusU*- 
live  and  Critical.     2  vols.  8vo.  2&s. 

Mill.— II^^ORKS    BY   John  Stuart 

Mill. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  301. 

People's  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  Svo.  5j. 
A  System  of  Logic,  Ratiocinative 

and  Inductive.     Crown  Svo.  5^. 
On  Liberty.     Crown  8va  is.  4J. 
Ox  Representa  tive  Government. 

Crown  Svo.  2J. 
Utilitarianism.     8vot  55. 
Examination    of    Sir     William 

Hamilton's  Philosophy.    Svo.  its. 
Nature,  the  Utility  of  Religion, 

AND  Theism.     Three  Essays.     Svo.  55. 


Miller.  —  JVoxrs   my    W.    Allms 

M:Liy}:,  M D.  LL.D. 
The    El^mants   op    Chemistky, 

TbcomkaJ   ud    PnctkaL      Re-«diicil, 

with  AdditioM,  bjr  H.  SJAClcots  F  «'  ^ 

3  vv>2».  8vo. 
\J..       I     i.iTM'.r .Ki.  riivsi",  i^ 
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C  :  on  Diseases 
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1>E» 
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M.I>.     ^.  ;.f. 

Napier.  ph 

.V  - .  hs-LoKD  til 

c-    .  Ey    ALtx.     « 

Ew.vLi.,  i  .>.A.     ^.o.  15/. 
Napier.—  T  -e    /  •-  r  .   Essays^ 

Sir 
7.  •  han- 

ccl  tioa 

1\  uem 


■6 


CiTAfetni'ii  Of  Gaf9»4L  ako  Scimmthtk  Booms 


Nelson.    / 

Ol'/' 

an' I 

MA.     h        \'ji. 

Ncsbit.      \l':^nvE.NKS»tT. 

I  '.?.    Cr.  8vo.  5i. 

/ s  cr»c«.  Cr.  Svo.  51. 

Newman.— (?.v  thk  J  or 

rtr    '  '    ^'yABit.  ,.     .  ^-./CAi 

n  David   Newman, 

M.I'.        .   .  1-  . 

Newman.—  Wokks  by  Cakdimal 

.irr'f'r'i    PKO    VitA  SVA,       CtoWD 

y  »A  ^  UNIVKKitTY  DBPINKD 

ASo  tu.uSTK.iTKO.    Crowo  Svo.  7/. 
JIfSTOKirAl.      Sk/tchss,        3      TOU. 

cr»>wn  Svo.  6/.  each. 
TftK  Aki  m  V*  FOUMTH  CMJt- 

TVKr.    t  6r. 

''  7  f"  5^r.  Arrf.ae- 

vv^•    i»vr//    r//« 

.,„ .....J    1  laiulAted.     a  Toli. 

crown  8vo.  151. 
VlSCUSSloyS    ASD    ARCVMEtm    09 

VAKtOVS  SUKJKCTS.      CrOWO  StO.  61. 
/f  .V  .E.y5^  K  fly  THE  DsYELOFMKirr  OF 

Chkistias  DocTKiXB,    Crown  8»o.  6f. 

/C     TtACHI.S'G 

1  i'\  V,.'.'  .V.'-.'.    \  I 'I.  t,  tniwn  Svo.  7/.  61/.; 
Vol.  2,  crown  Svo.  5/.  W. 

TV/ J?   T/.-l  J'  F  THE  AXGLICAX 

Church,  tko   i.v  Lkctures 

&^c.     2  \^n>.  i.i>r»a  Svo.  6j.  each. 

EssAVs,  Critical  as'd  Historical, 

2  vols,  crown  Svo.  izr. 

£ssa  rs  ox  Biblical  axd  ox  Eccle- 
siastical Miracles.    Crown  Svo.  ts. 
Ax  EssA  y  IX  Aid  of  a  Grammar 

OF  AsSEXT.      Is.  bJ. 

Ca  llis ta  :  an  H istorical  Tale.  Crown 

Svo.  dr. 

The  Dream  of  Geroxtius.    i6mo. 

6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth.  « 

Verses    ox    Variol's    Occasioxs. 

Crown  Svo.  6j. 

Noble. — Hours  with  a  Three-ixch 

Telescope.     By    Captain   W.    Noble. 
With  a  Map  of  the  Moon.  Cr.  Svo.  41.  bd. 

Northcott. —  Lathes  axd  Turx- 
IXG,  Simple,  Mechanical,  and  Ornamen- 
tal. By  W.  li.  Northcott.  With  33S 
Illustrations.     Svo.  iSj. 


O'Ha^can. 


Sfmai 


Oliphant  <^^' 

r/tA.vr. 
Madam.      Crown  Svo.  rdi ; 

I/.  U.<UAk. 

In  Trust.— Qxomtk  8ra  u.  Uardt ; 

li.  hd.  dadL 

Oliver.  —  Astroitomy  ^  -  < 

TMVKS  '  •  Practkal  MmhmU  tW  i 
RcMwcb  MSaptod  to  Modar*'     . 
■MWta.      E4il«l  by  j.    A.    WuT\v..!. 
Ouvsa,  «kli  tW  »>i<nnw  of  E.    NN'. 
M^  ii»t,  J.    E.  G..»r. 

W  Mxi   oUmtk      NNith 

«%<•.••  •••>........ ....     C(«nro  t«o.  7/.  U/. 

Owen. —  7V/<    COMFARATIYM    Ama- 

ro»tr     ASO     PurstoLocr    or    tmm 

VKRTKMKATa        ASIMALK,  BlT        SU 

RicNAKD  OWKM,  K.C!.  B.  Ac  Wiik  1,47s 
WoodcaU.    3  vok.  tto.  />  !}#•  ^ 

^tanit— Works     by   Sir    Jambs 
Pacft,  Part  FJf.S  PC  J..  6v. 
C 

iiurijcua  tu  bt.  Bj-' 
Sto.  ly. 
LmCTURBS     Ojr    Sut'cyM,      i.^nm- 
locr.     R«  edited  by  the   AuTHOft  and 
W.    Ti'F-  "  B.      8ro.    wiib    131 

Woodcu: 

Pasteur. — Lolis  Pasteur,  ^  -  *  '■'"- 
aad    Laboan.       Br    his    S(^ 
Tnuiilatrd   from    the    French    .t    ....7 
Claud  Hamilton.    Crown  Svo.  7/.  bd. 

Payen. — /  Chemistry  ; 

a  Manu.a  n  and  (or  Col- 

lege     -  -  Translation 

of  i  e    Indus* 

triel. L.     With 

698  Woodcnu.     Medium  Svo.  42/. 

Pa3rn- — Novels  by  James  Pays. 
TheLuckoftheDarrells.  Crown 

Sva  IJ.  boards ;  I/,  bd.  doth. 
Thicker  thax  IVa  ter.    Crown  8va 
is.  boards  ;  is.  bd.  cloth. 

Pears. — The  Fall  of  Coxstaxti- 
KOPLB:  being  the  Story  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade.      By    Edwin   Pears,    LL.B. 

Svo.  \bs. 

Pennell. — Our  Sextimextal  Jour- 
key  THROUGH  FraSCE  ASD  ITALY. 
By  Joseph  and  Eliz.\beth  Robins 
Pennell.  With  a  Map  and  120  Illus- 
trations by  Joseph  Pennell.  Crown  Svo. 
bs.  cloth  or  vegetable  vellum. 
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Pcrring. — Hard  Knots  in  Shake- 
speare. By  Sir  Phiup  Pekung,  Barl- 
8vo.  7 J.  6</. 

Piesse.— 7>/^  Art  op  Ferfumeky, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the  0?"-;r5 
of  Plants.     By  G.  W.  S.  PiESSE.     W 
96  Woodcuts.     8vo.  21/. 

Pole— The  Theory  of  the  Mo- 
dern SciB.VTiFic  Gaum  of  IVHirr. 
By  W.  Pole,  F.K.S.     Fcp.  8vo.  ii.  bJ. 

Prendergast. — Ireland,  from   the 

Restoration   to   the    Revolution,     1660- 
1690.  By  John  P.  Preisde&uast.  8va  5«. 

Proctor.  —  Works  byR.A.  Peoctok. 

The  Orbs  Ja-"'-v,,  r\     a  ^mes  of 

Essays  uii  the  '•«*» 

and  Comets.  j;am«, 

crown  Svo.  5/. 

Other   Worlds  than  OrRS ;  The 

Plurality  of   N>.  r   U>e 

Light  of   Kct\  ;^ll««. 

With  14  Ulustraiu  : 
The  Moon;   her  <Tts, 

Scenery,  and   1 

Plates,  Charts, 
UxiVKKSE     OF     .■^r.iKS ;      I 

KcM-arches  into  and  New  Vic« 

inji    the   Constitution  of    the    uca^c :~. 

With  23  Charts  and  22  Diagrams,  8vo. 

lOf.  6U. 
Larger  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library, 

in   12  Circular  Maps,  with  Introduction 
and  2  Index  Pages.     Folio,  15/.  or  Maps 
only,  I2J.  6J. 
New  Star  Atlas  for  the  Library', 

the  School,  and  the  Observatory,  in  12 
Circular  Maps.    Crown  8vo.  5j. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure  Hours; 
Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  5^.  each. 

Chance  and  Luck ;  a  Disi 
the  Laws  of  Luck,  Coincidenc<- 
Lotteries,  and  the  Fallacies  of  uanujiiUjj 
&c.     Crown  8vo.  ^s. 

Studies  of  Venus-Transits ;  an 
Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  the 
Transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882. 
With  7  Diagrams  and  10  Plates.    8vo.  $s. 

Great  Circle  Sailing ;  Indicating 
the  Shortest  Sea-Routes,  and  describing 
Maps  for  Finding  them.     4to.  is.  sewed. 

Cha  rtsfor  Gr  ea  t  Cir  cl  e  Sail  inc. 
Nos.  I  and  2,  2s.  (xi.  each,  plain ;  3/.  6d.  each, 
coloured.  (E.  Stanford,  Charing  Cross. ) 

Old  and  New  Astronomy.  12 
Parts,  2s.  6d.  each.  Supplementary  Sec- 
tion, is.  In  course  0/ publication.  Com- 
plete in  I  vol.  4to.  36J.     [Nearly  ready. 
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